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PREFACE 

The  following  pages  are  the  outcome  of  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century's  experience  as  lecturer  on  School  Manage- 
ment in  a  Training  College,  and  of  still  longer  experi- 
ence as  a  teacher,  as  well  as  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
reading,  and  of  numerous  observations  and  experiments 
in  teaching  carried  out  at  various  times  and  in  various 
ways. 

The  book  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  students  in 
Training  Colleges,  of  teachers  generally,  and  of  any  who  are 
interested  in  the  practical  work  of  education.  The  attempt 
has  been  made  to  present  in  a  direct  and  intelligible  way 
the  broader  outlines  and  essential  characteristics  of  the 
teacher^a  work ;  more  especially  the  theory  of  oral  teaching, 
the  preparation  of  lessons,  the  use  of  the  teaching  devices, 
class  management,  and  the  various  methods  of  carrying  on 
instruction  in  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  com- 
monly taught  in  schools. 

The  subject  is  treated  from  the  art  side  rather  than  from 
the  scientific,  so  that  it  may  be  of  as  thoroughly  practical  and 
useful  a  character  as  possible ;  but  the  underlying  science  of 
education  has  been  carefully  kept  in  mind,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  teacher  will  have  nothing  to  unlearn  in  the  further 
prosecution  of  his  studies  for  the  purpose  of  associating  his 
practice  more  fully  with  the  laws  which  govern  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child's  mind  and  the  modes  of  mental  action. 

The  views  expressed  are  sometimes  out  of  harmony  with 
current  opinion,  and  still  more  frequently  opposed  to  common 
practice ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  found  neither  in- 
tolerant nor  unreasonable.      They  have  not  been  adopted 
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lightly,  and  in  some  cases  are  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  find 
a  scientific  foundation  for  practical  rules  and  requirements. 
It  has  been  my  endeavour  not  to  avoid  any  difficulty,  and  I 
have  made  an  honest  effort  to  place  some  disputed  points  on 
a  rational  basis. 

I  have  tried  throughout  to  make  the  subject  suggestive, 
and,  while  laying  stress  upon  principles  and  essentials,  to 
leave  room  for  that  originality  of  treatment  by  the  teacher 
himself,  and  for  that  elasticity  and  expansiveness  in  practice, 
which  characterise  all  good  method.  Mere  unintelligent 
imUaium  of  the  detailed  plans  of  others  is  not  what  is 
required  in  school  work,  and  should  not  be  the  aim  of  any 
true  teacher. 

One  never  knows  how  much  one  owes  to  one's  friends 
and  teachers,  be  they  men  or  books.  I  am  deeply  indebted 
to  both;  but  to  acknowledge  every  point  in  detail  would 
have  been  as  impossible  to  me  as  it  would  have  been  weari- 
some to  the  reader. 

It  is  with  a  lively  sense  of  gratitude  that  I  offer  my  thanks 
to  those  kind  friends  who  have  aided  me  in  the  revision 
of  the  proof  sheets,  and  by  their  wise  advice  have  enabled 
me  to  remove  many  defects.  One,  to  whom  I  owe  much  for 
useful  suggestions  and  friendly  criticism,  has  passed  away 
before  the  work  was  completed. 

Some  apology  is  due  for  the  delay  which  has  occurred 
in  the  issue  of  the  book.  The  leisure  at  my  command  has 
not  been  great ;  the  task  proved  to  be  a  much  heavier  one 
than  I  anticipated ;  and  during  the  progress  of  the  work  I 
found  that  many  points  had  to  be  carefully  re-examined  if 
they  were  to  be  left  in  a  state  which  would  be  at  all  satis- 
factory to  me. 

J.  L. 

Saltlet,  January  4,  1894. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

EDUCATION — THE  TEACHEK — METHOD — STUDY. 

EDUCATION  has  been  so  much  talked  about  in  these  days,  that,  as 
in  the  case  of  some  other  terms 'in  common  use,  we  are  in  danger  of 
forgetting  what  it  really  should  mean.  Interpreted  by  its  use  in 
one  direction  it  would  seem  to  stand  for  little  more  than  educational 
machinery — the  provision  of  rooms,  appliances,  teachers,  and  so 
forth ;  from  another  side  all  it  is  apparently  intended  to  express  is 
the  power  on  the  part  of  children  at  school  to  reproduce  a  number  of 
facts,  and  exhibit  a  certain  mechanical  skill  in  such  instrumental 
branches  as  reading,  writing,  and  amthmetic. 

To  the  teacher  education  should  mean  neither  of  these  things ;  it  is 
noi  mere  knowledge,  and  its  processes  are  not  mechanical.  The  giving 
of  information  is  the  ni€an«,  not  the  end  ;  the  all-important  thing,  so 
fax  as  the  child  is  concerned,  being  how  the  knowledge  is  given  and 
received. 

The  teacher,  of  all  persons,  should  never  forget  that  true  education 
means  growtb,  development — the  acquisition  of  mental  and  moral 
strength  ;  and  that  to  secure  this  the  faculties  of  the  child  must  be 
exercised  in  an  intelligent  and  rational  manner.  Knowledge  crammed 
into  the  mind,  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  not  assimilated,  is  not  power, 
bat  so  much  ahnost  useless  lumber. 

It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be  a  kind  of  walking  encydopsedia  and  yet  not  be 
educated  In  any  true  or  right  sense.  The  exercise  of  the  memory  is  important ;  bnt 
irben  it  is  the  onlf  faculty  used,  some  of  the  most  important  sides  of  the  mind  are 
kft  dormant.  If  children  are  treated  in  this  way  in  school,  and  they  happen  to  grov 
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up  intelligent,  their  real  education  has  been  gained  elsewhere,  and  it  lias  been  gained 
in  spite  of  the  school,  not  by  means  of  it. 

The  great  difficulty  is  that  vhile  every  teacher  claims  to  know  these  tilings,  the 
temptations  to  forget  them  in  practice  are  so  great,  that  it  is  to  be  feared  that  educa- 
tion in  its  true  sense  is  makings  very  little  if  any  progress  whatever.  Nor  is  this  to 
be  wondered  at  so  long  as  it  is  possible  to  gain  credit  by  merely  external  and  easily 
tested  results  and  the  present  nineteenth-century  craze  continues  for  estimating 
everything  by  statistics. 

The  child's  future  welfare  must  be  the  first  and  great  consideration 
in  any  true  system  of  education,  and  not  merely  the  passing  of  this 
or  that  examination.  To  know  what  is  right  and  needed  is  not  all ; 
we  must  turn  our  knowiodge  into  a  living  faith  that  issues  in  action 
and  controls  our  practice. 

From  the  teacher's  standpoint  the  theory  of  education  includes 
eyerything  which  it  is  important  for  him  to  know  bearing  upon  the 
training,  informing,  and  deyaloping  of  the  child.  This  knowledge 
has  two  sides  : — 

(1)  The  Art  of  Bdncation,  which  gives  us  all  necessary  rules  and 

directions  how  the  work  is  to  be  performed ;  that  is,  it  is  a 
description  of  all  the  best  methods  of  teaching  and  of  con- 
ducting every  part  of  school  work. 

(2)  The  Science  of  Bdncation,  which  gives  us  the  foundation  truths 

upon  which  the  art  of  education  must  rest.  It  furnishes  us 
with  the  laws  which  should  govern  our  methods,  and  telln 
us  why  we  should  teach  or  train  a  child  in  a  particular  way. 
It  concerns  itself  with  the  growth  of  the  child's  mind,  and 
its  modes  of  action  ;  it  throws  light  upon  the  question  as  to 
what  may  be  expected  from  a  child  at  a  certain  age  and 
what  may  not ;  in  short  it  renders  the  art  side  of  our  work 
'  \  intflUlCfint  by  interpreting  our  practice  for  us,  and  enabling 
us  to  judge  of  the  correctness  of  our  methods  of  procedure. 

Both  sides  of  educational  theory  are  imiK)rtant,  but  the  an  si4«,  at  least  in  itn 
main  outlines,  should  be  mastered  first,  as  being  much  the  easier  and  the  one  more 
directly  bearing  upon  practice  ;  the  scieaea  of  edveatioa  may  be  profitably  brought  in 
to  teat  the  correetneu  of  our  vmrk  at  every  point,  and  to  enable  U8  to  make  withnwess 
original  departures  in  our  teaching, 

THB  TBAOHBB. — It  is  sometimes  urged  that  the  teacher,  like  the 
poet,  is  horn,  not  made.  There  is  a  sense,  of  course,  in  which  this  is 
true ;  but  too  frequently  it;wea^  the  look  of  an  apology  for  ignor- 
ance.    It  does  not  mean  that  the  teacher  is  not  lielped  to  an  immense 
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extent  by  theoretical  information  as  to  the  best  means  of  doing  his 
work ;  but  only  that  knowledge  of  thfi  theory  of  educcttion  alonsy  no 
matter  hew  complete,  can  never  make  a  teacher.  Practice  and  experi- 
ence, in  teaching,  as  in  every  other  art,  are  essential  things.  Bxperi- 
enoe  truly  is  a  good  teacher,  but  as  has  been  said,  her  school  fees  are 
apt  to  be  Tery  heavy.  To  neglect  the  theory  of  educational  work 
because  teaching  is  a  practical  matter  is  a  fatal  mistake,  and  the 
effects  are  not  confined  to  the  teacher,  but  are  sure  to  act  prejudicially 
on  the  methods  he  adopts,  and  so  will  be  reflected  upon  the  children 
under  his  charge. 

Vegleet  of  the  art  of  education  simply  means  that  the  teacher  must 
at  best  blunder  his  way  into  success,  laboriously  correct  his  errors  by 
the  fiulure  or  the  mischief  produced,  and  slowly  discover  things  for 
himself  which  others  have  discovered  before  him.  It  is  to  throw  away 
all  the  advantages  which  the  accumulated  results  of  the  wisdom,  in- 
vention, and  experience  of  those  who  have  gone  before  should  give 
us ;  and  such  a  doctrine,  if  generally  adopted,  would  eflfectually  pre- 
vent any  further  progress  in  the  development  of  educational  pro- 
cesses. From  the  waste  of  time  and  energy,  and  from  the  dishearten- 
ment  and  disappointments  necessarily  attendant  upon  such  a  course, 
we  may  save  ourselves  if  we  will.  Why  should  we  thread  the  thorny  \ 
path  of  error,  or  traverse  the  dreary  swamps  of  failure,  when  a  safer, 
pleasanter,  and  shorter  path  has  been  pointed  out  to  \\a  by  those  who 
have  travelled  the  road  before  us  ? 

While,  however,  it  is  highly  important  that  the  teacher  should 
know  theoretically  ho^o  his  work  may  best  be  performed,  many  other 
qnalii&cationB  betides  knowledge  are  necessary  for  success  in  school 
work. 

Some  men,  from  their  cold  unsympathetic  nature,  impatient  dis- 
position, or  dull  heavy  manner,  are  naturally  unfitted  to  be  teachers  ; 
others  again  fail  from  being  almost  entirely  wanting  in  any  natural 
power  of  controlling  children ;  while  still  others  make  school  work  a 
burden  to  themselves  and  their  scholars  because  teaching  is  to  them 
no  more  than  an  unpleasant  necessity — merely  a  weary  and  toilsome 
mode  of  earning  a  living.  There  are  comparatively  few,  however, 
who  cannot  by  painstaking  care  and  patient  work  learn  to  become 
sensible  and  useful  teachers.  The  ^toorld^s  work  is  not  done  hy  its  m^n 
of  genius. 
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The  cbief  qualitLea  which  every  teacher  who  desirea  to  be  success- 
ful should  do  his  utmost  to  cultivate,  are  the  following  : — 

(1)  Bamsitness  and  uprightness  of  personal  character.     *'  No  had 

man  can  he  a  good  itacher,^ 

(2)  A  real  and  living  interest  in  teaching. 

(3)  A  liking  for  little  children,  and  ready  sympatby  with  them. 

(4)  Cheerftilness,  brightness,  and  ease  of  manner. 

(5)  Keen  observation  and  an  ever  vigilant  watohfnlness. 

(6)  The  power  to  govern  without  being  demonstrative,  stiff,  or 

magisteriaL 

(7)  Beady-wittedness,  taot,  and  decision  in  cases  of  difficulty. 

The  teacher's  work  is  of  a  threefold  character. — He  has  in  ihefirgt 
'place  to  organise  his  school,  including  the  consideration  and  settle- 
ment of  such  matters  as  the  arrangement  of  the  furniture  and  fittings 
so  as  to  serve  their  purpose  in  the  most  efficient  way,  the  classification 
of  the  children,  the  best  provision  and  distribution  of  the  tea>ching 
staffy  the  order  and  duration  of  the  lessons,  etc.,  as  shown  in  a  well 
constructed  time-tabkj  the  most  useful  apparatus  and  hooksy  and 
lastly  the  registration. 

He  has  secondly  to  govern  his  children  in  such  a  way  as  not  only 
to  keep  order  and  administer  punishments  judiciously,  but  also  to 
train  them  to  right  o/ction — to  put  them  in  the  best  possible  state  for 
receiving  instruction,  and  cultivate  in  them  habits  of  prompt  and 
ready  obedience,  love  of  right,  and  the  faithful  performance  of  duties. 
In  a  word,  the  teacher  must  be  a  good  disciplinarian^ 

He  has  thirdly  to  teach  in  a  manner  which,  while  it  secures  exami- 
nation results,  also  cultivates  and  develops  the  faculties  of  the  children  ; 
trains  them  in  the  intelligent  use  of  the  rudimentary  arts  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  furnishes  them  with  that  elementary 
knowledge  which  is  to  serve  as  food  for  mental  and  moral  growth 
in  the  present,  and  as  a  foundation  and  starting-point  for  further 
acqubitions.  In  brief,  the  teacher  has  to  provule  the  means,  arouse 
the  interesty  and  point  out  the  toay  whereby  the  child  may  continue  his 
education  for  himself  in  the  future. 

For  the  teacher  to  do  these  things  successfully  needs  all  the 
resources  of  which  he  is  master,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
most  rational  and  trustworthy  methods  by  which  they  can  be  accom- 
plished. 
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METHOD. — By  metbod  (Gr.  methodoSj  a  proceeding  in  regular 
order ;  &om  jMta^  after,  and  hodos,  a  way),  in  a  general  sense,  is 
meant  the  path  or  way  foUowtd  to  arrive  at  a  certain  result.  It  is 
such  a  clear  realisation  and  arrangement  of  things,  thoughts,  and  pro- 
ceedings as  will  enable  us  to  do  what  we  wish  wUkovJt  confusion^  in 
a  successful  manner,  and  with  the  least  loss  of  time  and  effort. 

Used  in  connection  with  education  the  word  'method'  stands  for 
the  pre-arraiiged  oonrM  of  procedure  adoi»ted  to  Becure  Buccess  in 
teaeliiiisr  and  training ;  it  comprehends  the  employment  of  all  the 
ilevices  and  plans  to  be  made  use  of  in  imparting  information,  and  it 
prescribes  the  means  whereby  the  development  of  tJie  child  is  to  be 
secured.  It  is  a  sorleB  of  prlndpleB,  roles,  and  InstmctionB  reBpecting 
sehool  work,  by  the  adoption  of  which  the  teacher  can  make  the  best 
use,  in  his  treatment  of  his  scholars,  of  such  knowledge,  skill,  and 
judgment  as  he  possesses. 

Method  is  not  simply  pre-consideration,  or  order,  or  regularity,  or 
arrangement,  or  progress ;  though  it  involyes  and  includes  more  or 
less  of  all  these  ideas,  and  covers  all  those  considerations  and  expe- 
dients which  secure  a  regular  and  oonsistent  adyanoe  froiu,  a  distinct 
starting-point  towards  a  clearly  realised  end  or  required  result.  The 
aljsolutely  essential  things  are  a  perfectly  clear  aim  and  some  natural 
and  rigbt  means  of  readilng  it.  The  teacher  must  ask  himself.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  ?  Why  are  you  going  to  do  it  ?  How  are  you 
^o'mg  to  do  it  ? 

U  may  be  that  the  means  ulopteil  have  for  their  end  the  development  of  tlu; 
faculties,  the  conveying  of  information,  or  even  the  testing  of  tliat  which  has 
been  previouKly  mastered ;  or,  further,  method  may  refer  to  the  external  arrange- 
mentfl  and  conditions  ander  which  the  work  is  to  be  performed,  and  so  deal  with 
loattera  of  organisation  and  discipline. 

Method  is  entirely  opposed  to  leaving:  things  to  settle  themselves 
^  chanoe,  to  that  happy-go-lucky  style  of  procedure  in  which  no 
^aght  is  taken,  in  the  hope  that  things  will  somehow  or  other  come 
out  right  in  the  end,  and  matters  are  neglected  till  the  teacher  is 
driven  by  the  spur  of  the  moment  to  give  them  consideration. 
'Teaching  involves  too  many  delicate  and  important  questions  to'  be 
left  to  the  improvised  and  hap-hazard  solutions  which  the  pressure  of 
necessity  may  from  time  to  time  force  from  the  teacher  as  he  proceeds." 
^'pon  his  method  the  success  of  his  work  is  almost  entirely  dei)endent. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  however  that  method  is  creative  ;  it  is 
simply  a  measnze  of  proTiBion  and  ffoldanoe,  securing  that  the  treat- 
ment and  teaching  of  the  child  are  such  as  will  foster  the  growth  of 
such  powers  as  he  possesses,  and  strengthen  them  by  suitable  exercise 
in  right  thinking  and  right  action.  Method  is  an  exUmal  thing ^ 
growth  an  internal  one, 

Carlyle's  notion  of  method  as  the  "union  of  like  to  like,"  is  worth 
bearing  in  mind,  inasmuch  as  it  brings  out  into  distinctness  the 
natural  interdependvnoe,  the  sequence,  and  oonnectlon  of  the  various 
parts,  which  should  characterise  the  work,  and  without  which  it  is 
not  what  it  should  be. 

The  principles  to  be  followed  in  school  work  which  are  of  very 
general  application,  and  should  govern  the  structure  and  development 
of  a  lesson,  together  with  the  various  instructions  relating  to 
the  correct  use  of  the  teaching  devices,  we  commonly  speak  of  as 
General  Method.  These  principles,  though  they  may  vary  in  phase 
and  degree,  and  may  have  stronger  applications  in  this  or  that 
direction,  are  invariable  in  spirit,  and  should  govern  all  onr  teaching. 
It  is  for  the  teacher  to  employ  them  wisely,  to  judge  correctly  as  to 
where  their  application  will  be  most  advantageous,  and  to  ^recognise 
how  they  are  to  be  interpreted  to  meet  the  needs  of  any  part  of  the 
work  which  is  in  hand.  To  be  properly  effective  no  part  of  his  work 
can  proceed  counter  to  them,  they  form  the  foundation  of  the  most 
distinctly  fixed  portion  of  the  theory  of  teaching,  and  serve  as  guide- 
posts  to  point  out  the  way  and  to  warn  him  where  he  is  likely  to 
fall  into  error. 

The  consideration  of  teaching  in  its  general  aspect^  the  character- 
istics and  forms  of  lessons,  and  the  use  to  be  made  of  questions, 
illustrations,  and  other  teaching  devices,  will  be  treated  of  hereafter ; 
but  some  of  the  more  important  QENERAL  LAWS  OF  METHOD  may 
here  be  usefully  summarised  as  follows  : — 

(1)  We  must  proceed  in  accordance  with  nature ;    hence   our 

teaching  and  training  must  conform  to  the  laws  of  the 
child's  growth,  and  the  modes  in  which  the  mind  acts. 
The  order  of  menial  development  is  to  he  kept  in  mind. 
Education  may  begin  from  the  cradle,  but  not  book- 
learning. 

(2)  Methods  must  he  exactly  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  pupUs, 
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tbeir  capacity,  knowledge)  and  stage  of  dey^oiiment. 
Simplicity  and  force  of  language  are  important.  We 
must  educate  as  well  as  instruct* 

(3)  The  Obild'e  first  impressions,  being  the  most  powerful,  slionld 

be  the  correct  ones.  He  should  have  nothing  to  unlearn 
as  he  progresses. 

(4)  The  cnltiTation  of  the  general  InteUigence  in  children  should 

form  the  foundation  of  any  special  training.  All  the 
faculties  must  receive  proportionate  attention. 

(5)  The  senses  should  be  largely  ezerdsed  in  the  case  of  little 

children.  It  is  better  to  appeal  to  both  eye  and  ear 
than  to  either  alone.  Handwork  may  usefully  be  associ- 
ated with  mental  exercise* 

(6)  Teaching  must  be  as  flur  as  possible  rational,  not  merely 

formal  or  mechanical.  It  should  appeal  to  the  judgment 
as  well  as  to  the  memory. 

(7)  The  indlTidnality  of  the  tihild  must  never  be  lost  sight  of. 

Such  power  as  he  possesses  is  to  be  respected.  He  should 
be  encouraged  to  self-effort  at  all  points  ;  it  is  the  educator's 
business  to  clear  the  path  to  knowledge.  It  is  better  for 
the  child  to  discover  than  to  be  told, 

(8)  Education  is  not  imparted  by  words  but  by  clearly  realised 

ideas  and  things.  We  must  be  careful  not  to  let  the  mere 
symbols  of  knowledge  (words)  stand  for  knowledge  itself. 
Knowledge  and  language  must  grow  together  but  must 
not  be  confused. 

(9)  The  child  should  begin  to  leani  what  is  nearest  to  him.    He 

should  proceed  from  the  near,  the  actual,  and  the  practical, 
to  the  remote,  the  abstract,  and  the  ideal 

(10)  We  must  proceed  from  known  to  unknown,  simple  to  complex, 
examples  to  rules,  fbcts  to  laws.  The  most  elementary 
and  familiar  points  are  to  be  presented  firsts  and  each 
dwelt  upon  until  it  is  fully  grasped  by  the  child.  Exact- 
ness and  definiteness  characterise  all  true  learning.  Con- 
sciousness of  complete  mastery  stimulates  the  pupil  and 
inspires  him  with  confidence  and  interest. 

(11)  Progress  must  be  carefully  made  step  by  step.  One  thing  at 
a  time.     The  natural  sequence  and  connection  of  the  items 
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of  knowledge  must  be  clearly  brought  out.  There  must  be 
development  of  a  line  of  thov^ht, 

(12)  Knowledge  Bhonld  be  so  presented  as  to  be  stimulating  to  botn 

teacher  and  taught  Dulness  in  the  teaching  can  only  end 
in  failure.  Exercises  must  not  be  made  so  difficult  as  to 
discourage. 

(13)  Interest  In  study  is  one  of  tbe  first  things  which  a  teacher 

should  endeavour  to  excite  in  the  children.  Learning 
mainly  depends  upon  interest. 

(14)  (Reasoning  fOr  children  should  be  direct,  the  conclusion  being 
'^i    anive4  at  last.     "  Therefore  "  is  a  better  word  for  a  child 

than  "  because." 

(15)  Confidence^ and  the  fullest  sympathy  between  teacher  and 

taught  are  essential  to  any  true  education.  The  teacher 
must  have  a  heart. 

(16)  Without  constant  repetition  and  review  much  will  be  lost. 

One  of  Jacotot's  favourite  maxims  was  "Repeat  without 
ceasing "  ;  and  Comenius  calls  repetition  "  the  fatiier  and 
mother  of  memory." 

(17)  Activity  and  curiosity  aare  natural  characteristics  of  child- 

hood. When  things  have  been  learned  they  should  as 
far  as  possible  be  put  into  practice.  Knowing  and  doing 
should  proceed  togeHier, 

(18)  Change  and  recreation  are  necessities.     We  must  not  over- 

fioktigue  the  faculties.  Learning  is  to  be  m^e  as  pleasant 
as  possible^  but  it  is  too  serious  to  be  turned  into  a  game. 

(19)  Idleness  is  the  parent  of  a  whole  family  of  evils.     A  good 

method  will  provide  for  the  full  employment  of  every  child. 

(20)  ^'Learners  should  not  do  with  their  instructor  what  they  can 

do  by  themselves,  that  they  may  have  time  to  do  with 
him  what  they  cannot  do  by  themselves." — (Marcel.) 

The  applications  of  the  general  principles  to  the  teaching  of  set 
sulyects  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  out  distinct  methods  of  action — 
that  is,  the  particular  plans  and  processes  to  be  used  in  securing  the 
acquisition  of  this  or  that  branch  of  knowledge,  or  in  arriving 
at  any  particular  educative  result — are  usually  denominated  Special 
Methods.     Thus  we  speak  of  the   methods    of '  teaching   reading. 
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writing,  arithmetic,  geography,   grammar,   and  other  subjects  ;  the 
methods  of  organising  a  school,  and  so  forth. 

These  •pedal  methods  are  variable  In  their  elements  and  limited 
ia  their  application.     They  will  differ  according  to— 

(1)  The  object  aimed  at,  whether  knowledge,  training,  etc. 

(2)  The  subject  and  nature  of  the  study. 

(3)  The  stage  of  advancement  and  age  of  the  children. 

(4)  The  skill,  knowledge,  and  predilections  of  the  teacher. 

(5)  The   attendant   circumstances — as    number    to    be    taught, 

apparatus,  physical  conditions,  etc. 

(6)  The  conditions  and  needs  of  the  school. 

Here  invention,  knowledge,  and  acuteness  of  judgment  have  full 
play ;  every  teacher  has  the  widest  liberty  to  arrange  for  himself  the 
details  of  any  particular  plan,  in  the  way  which  seems  to  him  to  be 
most  reasonable  and  to  promise  the  greatest  measure  of  success.  An 
'original  device,  especially  in  the  hands  of  its  originator,  is  often  a 
powerful  weapon.  We  want  to  avoid  the  error  of  allowing  our 
^MtiUag  practice  to  orystalllBe — to  become  merely  an  imitative  art. 

The  field  of  discovery  Is  ojieQ,  and  it  woald  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  educa- 
iionaWork  if  skilled  and  eziierieuced  teachers,  with  full  knowledge  of  what  has 
liltherto  becti  accomplished,  would  direct  their  attention  to  further  experiments  and 
Jiscoveries  in  method,  so  as  to  add  to  tlie  general  stock  of  our  resources.  To  the 
young  teadier  such  work  is  scarcely  possible,  neither  his  knowledge  nor  experience 
«t>ul<l  Iw  soAcient  for  tlie  purpose,  and  the  first  thing  he  has  to  do  is  to  make  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  succcssftil  methods  which  have  been  framed  by 
others  and  have  obtained  the  sanction  of  general  recognition.  Tliis,  however, 
Jii-nl  never  make  him  a  mere  thoughtless  imitator,  or  render  his  work  luiin- 
tf  Iligent  and  mechanical.  His  obnrratkm  sad  JndcoMiit  may  be  uardMd  at  eTtry 
■(•P,  aud  many  a  detail  may  be  modified  to  suit  his  own  case,  according  as  he  finds 
'*uoh  change  advisable,  or  )tis  power  greater  in  this  or  that  direction. 

There  is  no  one  method  of  teaching  any  given  subject,  and  the 
oiily  questions  should  be,  Is  the  method  a  right  one]  and  if  so, 
Is  it  the  best  possible  under  the  circumstances?  The  rules  and 
directions  of  method  are  not  rigidly  fixetl  things,  but  are  open  to 
ninclification  at  every  point  where  any  improvement  of  process  is 
^>ssible. 

In  every  walk  of  life  we  find  the  value  of  an  urderly  and 
lyitemaUc  conduct  of  affairs  ;  with  a  distinct  plan  or  regular  scheme 
'^^  Work  we  can  do  more,  and  do  it  with  greater  economy  of  effort, 
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than  without  one,  and  the  same  is  true  of  teaching  and  of  every 
department  of  school  work. 

The  BMd  of  a  kwnrltdgt  of  mefhod  «iid  of  a  anethodieAl  lutbit  meets  the  teacher  at  the  verji 
outset  of  his  work ;  and  at  no  point  in  his  career  ci^n  he  manage  to  do  without  both. 
Method  is  valuable  at  the  beginning  of  a  teacher's  career,  it  is  valnable  thronghoat  it. 
Nor  is  it  necessary,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  only  to  the  poorly  qualified  or  unskilful 
teacher ;  it  is  Just  this  knowledge,  and  the  power  to  use  it,  which  makes  the  skilled 
teacher  what  he  is.  The  more  a  man  learns  about  teaching  the  greater,  not  the  less, 
attention  will  he  give  to  method.  Method  is  essential  to  the  highest  genius,  whether  it 
be  in  teaching  or  in  other  matters ;  and  the  wonderful  results  arrived  at  by  clever 
men  are  largely  due  to  the  excellence  of  the  metiiod  employed.  *'  If  I  have  any 
advantage  over  other  men,"  says  Descartes,  "I  owe  it  to  my  method." 

Want  of  metbod  la  at  the  bottom  of  many  a  case   of  fUlnn  in 

teaching.  It  is  impossible  to  do  the  work  of  development,  training, 
and  instruction,  without  very  carefully  considering  the  means  and  the 
way  of  accomplishing  these  things.  The  fact  that  it  may  happen 
once  and  again  that  some  valuable  result  is  obtained  without  any 
attention  having  been  given  to  the  mode  of  securing  it,  is  no  argument 
against  that  regular  and  habitual  attention  to  method,  without  which 
the  work  as  a  whole  is  certain  to  be  of  the  most  imperfect  character. 
Drawing  a  bow  at  a  venture  is  not  good  practice  for  the  teacher. 
Briefly  we  may  say  some  of  the  advaxitagea  of  a  good  method 


(1)  It  eoonomises  the  time  both  of  teacher  and  taught. 

(2)  It  secures  a  wb^-hiwww  of  result  with  a  mtnimum  of  effort. 

(3)  Not  only  is  labour  aaved,  but  what  is  more  important,  the 

mischief  arising  from  wrongly  directed  effort  and  the  hannftil 
BWdcU  of  worry  are  minimlBed. 

(4)  It  prevents  weariness  and  overstrain  on  the   part    of  the 

children. 

(5)  It  tends  to  thoroughness,  and  assists  in  securing  attention  by 

making  the  work  interesting. 

(6)  It  helps  to  banish  spasmodic  effort,  and  Inspires  the  teacher 

with  the  confidenoe  necessary  for  good  work.  He  feels  he  is 
prepared  to  do  his  best,  and,  though  he  may  not  accomplish 
all  he  could  wish,  he  at  least  avoids  the  more  dangerous 
pitfalls  which  surround  the  careless  and  unwary  teacher  at 
all  times. 
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(7)  It  prerents  as  far  as  posslUe  tbe  dislMarteiinient  attendaat 

npooa  failure. 

(8)  It  leavea  the  teacher's  mind  free  to  make  the  best  use  of  any 

opportunities  that  may  arise  in  the  course  of  his  work. 

There  are  those  who  pretch  the  doctrine  that  nothing  is  needed  for  success  but  hai-d 
vork ;  they  would  have  us  believe  that  teaching  is  mainly  a  matter  of  drill,  and  that 
time  spent  in  devising  new  methods  is  wasted.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  more  harmful 
ilelusioQ.  Every  one  will  grant  that  work— earnest,  painstaking,  thorough  work— is 
Le«ii«d ;  and  few  will  deny  tliat  the  steady  and  persistent  drill  of  fincts  has  a  place, 
aud  a  useful  one,  in  school  work ;  but  work  U  very  far  from  being  all  that  it  necestaryj 
i^  drill  iKust  never  be  aUowed  to  %isurp  the  place  o/intellige'Me.  The  "  pegging-away 
.<rstera,"  as  Its  advocates  are  sometimes  pleased  to  call  it,  almost  always  means 
shirking  the  mental  activity  and  intellectual  effort  necessary  for  skilled  teaching ; 
and  the  putting  of  mere  steadily  continued  physical  exertion  in  the  place  of  rational 
iiid  thoughtftil'work.  This  trtadnUl  tkaory  of  edacatton,  as  it  ought  to  be  called, 
i"t<i^  to  nnth  voearisome,  vnitUeresting,  and  unnecessary  labour  on  the  part  of  both 
teacher  and  children,  and  tends  to  lower  them  to  the  level  of  machines;  it  robe  the 
tcQckinf  qfatt  inteUectual  stimuliw,  stamps  out  all  the  pleasure  of  learning,  and  reduces 
it  to  a  never-ending  and  unintelligent  grind  of  tasks. 

The  believers  in  such  a  theory  pride  themselves  on  being  eminently  practical,  while 
tlt«j  plod  on  from  day  to  day  in  the  same  groove  of  dull  routine,  and  succeed  only  in 
nuking  the  minds  of  their  pupils  storehouses  for  dead  lumber.  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
«t  that  the  children  under  such  conditions  are  listless  and  worn,  and  suffer  from  over- 
I>ressare ;  and  that  the  teachers  find  life  "  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable,"  look  upon 
teaching  as  a  wearisome  and  monotonous  business,  and  leave  their  day's  work  Jaded 
jTtd  spiritless  ?    With  a  tystem  like  this  surely  the  joy  of  life  is  gone  for  all  concerned. 

It  has  been  said,  "  He  who  shortens  the  road  to  knowledge  lengthens 

life*' ;  and  in  the  ordinary  work  of  educating  the  young  we  can  only 

hope  to  accomplish  this  by  clearly  recognising  and  mastering,  both 

theoretically  and  practically,  those  principles  and  plans  which  most 

^^nduce  to  the  result  required.    The  fact  that  the  teacher  is  energetic 

and  indnstrlons  does  not  absolve  Mm  firom  the  obligation  to  employ 

the  best  methods  which  his  knowledge,  his  skill,  and  the  conditions 

under  which  the  work  is  to  be  performed,  wiU  allow  him  to  devise. 

It  is  a  duty  he  owes  to  himself,  that  he  may  not  waste  his  time  and 

strength ;  it  is  a  duty  he  owes  to  his  scholars,  that  they  may  not 

receive  stones  when  they  ask  for  bread ;  it  is  a  duty  he  owes  to  the 

PMWti,  that  he  may  faithfully  carry  out  the  important  responsibility 

vith  which  he  has  been  intrusted. 

Those  who  talk  grandly  about  the  teacher's  inspiration,  and  declare  that  to  fetter 
^im  with  a  method,  is  to  make  his  teaching  artificial  and  mechanical,  fail  to  realise^ 
*li4t  true  method  is.     Such  ideas  may  be  all  very  seductive  until  we  come  to  know 
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intimately  the  result  of  their  application  in  practice  ;  they  will  assuredly  not  .l>e  so 
when  we  do. 

The  remark  is  as  old  as  Cicero,  that  "  by  teaching  we  learn."     The 
value  to  the  teacher  of  the  discipline  of  teaching  and  of  the  antecedent 
study  of  the  best  method  of  presentation,  is  very  great ;  they  lead  to 
a  thoroughness  of  realisation  and  completeness  of  grasp,  a  clearness  of 
vision  and  rapidity  of  assimilation,  scarcely  to  be  gained  so  fully  in 
any  other  way.     The  teacher  who  deems  his  work  worthy  of  hia  best 
intellectual  efforts,  will  find  his  intelligence  brightened  and  his  know- 
ledge broadened  and  deepened,  and  will  discover  that,  tn  attempting:  to 
do  good  to  others,  he  is  himself  proportionally  benefited.    During  his 
teaching,  in  many  and  many  an  instance,  he  will  find  it  brought  home 
to  him,  that  he  only  partially  understood  what  he  previously  thought 
he    knew  thoroughly ;    and    he  will    be    thankful    for  the  deeper 
insight  and  completer  understanding  which  the  necessity  of  making 
his  points   clear  to  others  has  given  him.    Nothing  tends  more   to 
render  onr  ideas  definite  and  exact  than  correct  teaching.    Professor 
Hart  says,  "We  fix  a  thing  in  our  minds  by  communicating  it  to 
another ;  we  make  it  plain  to  ourselves  by  the  very  effort  to  give  it 
explanation,  or,  to  state  the  thing  more  paradoxically,  we  learn  a  thing 
by  telling  it  to  somebody,  we  keep  it  by  giving  it  away."    How  true 
this  is  every  one  who  has  tried  to  teach  intelligently  knows  fiill 
well ;   nor  is  the  moral  gain  from  the  conscientious  jwrformance  of 
duty  and  from  the  continual  conquest  of  difficulty  to  be  lost  sight 
of.     Truly,  "it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.^^ 

HOW  TO  STUDY.  If  the  teacher  would  be  successful  in  his  work 
of  informing  and  training  others,  he  must  learn  to  be  a  successful 
student  himself.  The  value  of  good  intellectual  habits,  the  necessity 
for  getting  exact  knowledge  of  that  which  he  has  to  teach,  and  the 
importance  of  a  careful  mastery  of  the  theoretical  portion  of  his  work, 
can  scarcely  be  too  strongly  urged  upon  the  young  teacher.  Teaching 
and  stndy  act  and  react  npon  each  other  in  the  most  beneficial  way. 
To  have  learned  a  thing  well  is  the  first  step  towards  teaching  it 
weU.  The  teacher's  own  habits  of  thought  and  modes  of  working 
will  be  sure  to  be  reflected  more  or  less  in  his  pupils.  If  he  is  clear- 
headed, exact,  and  thoughtful  himself,  and  has  fully  mastered  the 
meaning  and  bearing  of  what  he  teaches,  this  is  certain  to  tell  upon 
the  children  in  his  presentment  of  facts ;  while  if  he  has  only  hazy 
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and  imoertain  notions  of  things,  no  clear  understanding  of  them  will 
be  possible  to  those  under  him,  and  they  will  learn  to  rest  satisfied 
with  half-formed  ideas.  When  the  teacher  is  a  successful  learner 
himself  he  is  in  sympathy  wUh  the  efforts  of  his  scholars j  he  is  not 
inclined  to  pass  over  difficnlties  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  removing  them, 
and  he  is  able  to  realise  readily  at  what  exact  point  the  difficulty 
occurs.  A  tea(dier  should  never  cease  to  he  a  student  of  something 
or  other  throughout  his  career,  otherwise  his  mind  will  grow 
stagnant,  his  methods  will  become  fixed  and  mechanical,  he  will  lose 
sight  of  the  learner's  point  of  view,  and  he  will  be  certain  to  find  his 
skill  decreasing. 

The  In&istence  however  upon  the  necessity  for  coirect  study  is  one  thing ;  the 
difficulty  which  meets  the  young  student  at  the  heginning  of  his  career— how  to  study 
-is  quite  another.  It  is  not  merely  right  views  as  to  the  importance  of  what  is  to 
>)e  done,  but  aid  in  doing  it  which  he  needs ;  and  help  in  this  direction  is  far  too 
often  neglected.  He  has  generally  to  grope  his  way  as  best  he  can,  failing  to  make 
the  most  of  his  opi)ortunities,  and  losing  thereby  much  valuable  time  and  energ}' 
wtitch  ooght  to  be  employed  to  better  purpose.  In  such  a  case,  too,  he  can  scarcely 
help  falling  into  ba4  Sat«U«etaal  haUta,  which  are  a  bar  to  his  progress,  and  have  to 
1)6  laboriously  corrected  before  he  can  arrive  in  practice  at  those  right  methods  of 
intellectual  acquisition  so  necessary  to  success. 

The  following  suggestions,   it  is  hoped,  will   not  merely  prove 

helpful  to  the  student-teacher  himself,  but  will  point  out  to  him  how 

he  may  aid  hia  pnpUs  also  In  learning  in  what  way  they  may  employ 

their  time,  power,  and  opportunities  to  the  best  advantage.     Jvdi- 

ciout  help  of  this  kind  given  to  childreii  may  be  made  in  a  high 

degree  useful.    Not  only  may  they  be  trained  to  habits  of  application, 

attention,  diaenmlnation,  and  exactness ;  but  they  may  be  taught 

how  to  study  so  as  to  secure  the  ready  employment  of  what  they 

have  learned.     Such  training  may  also  be  made  the  means  of  inter- 

^ting  them  in  useful  and  wholesome  reading,  so  as  to  raise  them 

ahove  the  taste  for  that  sensational  fiction,  often  of  a  demoralisinjj 

Innd,  in  which  the  ordinary  schoolboy  is  apt  to  indulge  if  left  to 

himself. 

(1)  Bo  not  attempt  too  wide  a  range  of  studies  ;  otherwise  you  will 
tlissipate  your  energy  over  so  large  an  area  as  to  do  nothing  welL 
This  is  not  meant  to  unduly  restrict  studies,  or  to  apply  to  matters 
taken  up  for  recreation  or  amusement,  but  to  «|,pint  out  that  more 
■hoQld  not  be  attempted  than  can  be  properly  done.      Ask  your- 
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self  definitely  what  you  want  to  get  out  of  your  studies.  See  that 
those  which  are  necessary  or  useftil  as  a  preparation  for  life,  those 
which  are  most  TaloaUe  for  present  purposes  and  will  host  serye 
as  a  foundation  for  future  work,  receive  attention  first. 

Do  not  take  up  a  subject  of  study  lightly,  but  when  you  have 
taken  it  up,  do  not  abandon  it,  unless  there  is  some  good  cause  for 
so  doing.  Knowing  your  own  limitation  of  power  and  opportunity, 
leam  to  say  no  to  any  subject  which  may  strike  your  fancy  for  the 
moment,  but  which  woidd  certainly  lead  you  off  from  more  important 
things.  Unless  you  do  this  you  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  ons  of 
the  inost  seriotu  mistakes  a  sUident  can  makSy  that  of  beginning  a 
number  ofthings^  and  then,  when  the  first  novelty  has  worn  off,  drop- 
ping them  one  by  one  for  others  with  new  attractions ;  so  that,  of 
many  studies  taken  up,  scarcely  any  are  carried  forward  to  a  stage 
where  the  student  can  be  said  to  really  know  anything  about  them, 
even  of  an  elementary  character. 

This  beginning  many  things  and  completing  nothing,  this  fritter- 
ing away  of  time  and  strength  in  glancing  from  one  thing  to  another, 
•is  a  habit  easily  fallen  into,  but  it  is  one  of  the  worst  which  the 
student  can  acquire,  and  tends  to  intellectual  ruin. 

Such  a  course  not  only  wastes  time,  and  prevents  any  work  worthy  of  the  name 
being  done,  but  it  often  beguiles  the  student  into  the  belief  that  he  knows  something 
of  a  subject  because  he  has  looked  into  it,  and  leads  to  that  shan  kaoirtedc*,  that 
mere  superficiality,  which  is  so  common.  A  smattering  of  this  kind,  which  Sm 
worse  than  valueless,  must  not  however  be  confused  with  •IraMatarj  kBowl«4s«.  The 
latter,  so  long  as  it  is  real  and  exact,  is  not  to  be  despised,  no  matter  how  small  itH 
amount ;  the  distiagnialilaff  mark  of  the  imattom-  ii  hli  vacvinMs  and  vaeeitataty. 

The  student  should  be  precisely  acquainted  with  the  limits  of 
his  own  knowledge,  and  endeavour  to  get  some  adequate  idea  of  the 
extent  of  his  subject.  To  put  it  paradoxically,  he  should  know  exactly 
what  he  knows,  and  what  he  does  not  know  ;  otherwise  he  is  apt  to 
f<ee  the  few  things  he  has  learned  out  of  all  proper  relationship  and 
pt'Opnrtion  to  the  rest,  and  to  over-estimate  the  amount  of  his  posses- 
aiona.  Socrates  said,  "  A  knowledge  of  our  ignorance  is  the  first  step 
townrils  true  knowledge."  It  is  impossible  to  know  everything  even 
of  a  i^ingle  subject,  the  difficult  and  important  thing  is  to  know  exactly 
tthat  is  fundamental,  that  it  may  receive  attention  first. 

(2)  Leam  to  study  intelligently.     That  knowledge  which  is  gained 
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in  an  intelligent  manner  by  right  methods  is  most  yaluable  as  know- 
ledge, apart  £rom  the  importance  of  the  mental  discipline  involved  in 
acquiring  it ;  it  is  most  easily  remembered,  most  ready  for  use ;  it  is 
more  exact,  real,  and  lasting,  than  knowledge  gained  by  merely 
artificial  means.  Mere  rote  learning  of  book  words  has  a  distinct 
value  in  some  directions ;  but  it  must  be  kept  in  its  place,  and  must 
not  be  applied  to  subjects  in  which  fulness  and  clearness  of  under- 
:^tanding  is  the  great  thing.  Our  knowledge  should  not  grow  by 
mere  aggregation  of  facts — by  mere  mechanical  addition  of  one  thing 
to  another.  Thexe  must  be  organic  growtb,  one  thing  leading  the 
mind  naturally  on  to  the  next  in  a  definite  order,  so  that  the  whole 
may  be  firmly  connected. 

Bear  in  mind  that  strcngtli  oomes  from  Belf-effort ;  strive  to  con- 
quer unaided  any  difficulty  that  may  present  itself ;  one  such  victory 
is  of  more  value  than  a  great  deal  of  help.  "  To  remember  what  we 
have  read,"  says  Noah  Porter,  "  we  must  make  it  our  own,  we  must 
think  with  the  author,  rethinking  his  thoughts,  following  his  facts, 
assenting  to  or  rejecting  his  reasonings,  and  entering  into  the  ver^' 
-pirit  of  his  emotions  and  purposes." 

The  eye  must  not  he  aUowed  to  glance  over  the  sentences  unihout  the. 
mind  taking  in  their  meaning.  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry.  Allow  your- 
self time  to  clearly  apprehend  and  think  over  what  you  read.  There 
must  be  no  bolting  of  intellectual  food,  or  mental  indigestion  is  sure 
to  follow. 

Hurried  atndy  is  fliiaty  study.  Turn  the  points  over  in  your  mind 
till  you  know  them  ftom  all  sides.  Close  the  book  and  attempt  to 
recall  what  you  have  reftd,  and  do  not  leave  it  till  you  are  able  to 
<lo  this. 

Locke  says,  **  It  is  not  enough  to  cram  ourselves  with  a  great  load  of  collections, 
unless  we  chew  them  over  again  they  will  not  give  ns  strength  and  nourishment." 

The  lame  method  of  study  will  not  answer  for  all  subjects ;  each 
•subject  has  its  own  peculiarities  of  fact  and  structure,  which  must  be 
allowed  for  in  learning.  That  mode  of  study  is  best  which  leads 
^o  the  readiest  and  most  rational  acquisition  of  the  facts,  the  fullest 
and  most  intelligent  understanding  of  them,  and  the  firmest  holding  of 
them  in  the  memory  ;  and  which  packs  them  away  in  the  mind  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  give  the  maximum  power  of  using  them  on  the  instant 
whenever  they  are  required.      Strive  to  get  at  the  ideas,  to  grasp 
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them  clearly  and  firmly,  and  to  comprehend  them  as  fully  as  possible. 
Too  many  studenU  get  up  a  hook  i^istead  of  studying  a  subject. 
Take  care  your  knowledge  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  words ;  when  it  is 
so,  it  is  the  worst  kind  of  cram.  Such  study  is  sure  to  show  itself  in 
teaching  in  want  of  interest,  lifeless  presentment,  faulty  explanations, 
weak  and  unsuitable  illustrations,  and  dull  routine.  If  the  book 
words  of  that  which  you  are  studying  are  at  all  unfamiliar,  look  np 
their  meaning  in  the  dictionary  (which  should  always  be  at  hand)  ; 
think  how  the  ideas  might  best  be  re-presented  so  as  to  be  more 
easily  understood  by  others.  Aoenracy  of  idea  and  predslon  of 
statement  slionld  go  together.  Vagneness  1b  a  fktal  enemy  to 
memory.  As  Professor  Huxley  has  pointed  out,  the  next  best  thinp^ 
■    to  being  right  is  to  be  completely  and  wholesomely  wrong. 

A  elMT  dlitiactloa  «fain  ilioiiU  alwayi  be  kept  la  mt&d  between  t$etM  and  tbeortee. 
Tnith  is  uncliangeable  in  its  nature,  though  the  form  in  which  it  may  be  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  may  be  varied.  The  facts  remain ;  the  theory  which  is  intended 
to  give  them  coherence  and  combined  meaning  is  sure  to  change  as  time  goes 
on.  From  its  ver>'  nature  theory  involves  growth;  it  is  but  an  attempt  to 
-relate  all  known  facts  in  a  certain  group  ;  and  with  ftiller  knowledge  and 
fresh  discoveries  is  pretty  sure  to  come  the  necessity  for  modilication  of  our 
working  hypothesis,  and  it  may  be  the  substitution  for  it  of  one  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  new  truths.  A  good  theory  is  of  the  very  greatcM  assiatanoe ;  but 
this  explanation,  fixed  upon  the  facts  by  human  ingenuity,  well  founded  though 
it  may  be,  must  not  be  confused  with  the  truths  of  obsen'ation  and  experience 
upon  which  it  is  built 

(3)  Do  your  utmost  to  make  out  the  relative  importance  of  the 
facts  you  have  to  get  up.  Sift  the  information,  and  endeavour  to 
discriminate  between  essential  and  unessential  things.  Many  a 
student  wastes  his  time  by  beginning  on  the  outside  of  a  subject^ 
learning  a  few  details  here  and  there  ;  go  to  the  heart  of  the  matter 
at  once ;  try  to  find  out  the  main  line  of  thought,  the  fundamental 
ideas,  and  work  outwards  from  these.  We  have  not  yet  fully 
appreciated  the  wisdom  of  Jacotot's  maxim,  ^^  Learn  something 
accurately,  and  refer  the  rest  to  that."  Properly  understood,  few^ 
wiser  sentences  for  the  student  have  ever  been  penned. 

In  studying  a  book  for  the  first  time  do  not  attempt  to  remember 
everything  it  contains  at  once,  seek  out  a  series  of  key  facts  which 
will  form  a  framework  of  the  subject  as  it  were,  and  fasten  the  mind 
upon  these  till  they  are  known.  The  rest  will  fall  naturally  into  their 
place.      The  more  fundamental,   the  more  far-reaching,   the  more 
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suggestive  a  fact  is,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  its  connections, 
the  more  valuable  it  is.  To  knov  vliat  to  select  for  present  mastery, 
and  vhat  to  leave  for  a  second  or  third  reading,  or  it  may  be  to  leave 
out  altogether,  needs  judgment;  but  it  is  one  of  the  secrets  of 
successful  study,  and  is  deserving  of  much  care  and  attention. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  too  that  fiLCttf  have  different  relative 
value  aooordlng  to  the  subject  In  hand  or  the  connection  In  which 
they  occur.  A  point  may  have  little  or  no  value  in  one  connection, 
which  in  another  may  be  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  utter  want 
of  recognition  of  the  relative  subordination  in  the  different  items  of 
knowledge,  is  one  of  the  commonest  fj&ults  of  undirected  study.  All 
that  the  book  contains  is  got  up  as  though  it  were  all  of  equal 
importance.  A  useful  help  to  fixing  the  relative  value  and  position 
of  facts  is  to  classify  and  arrange  them  in  a  brief  topical  aaalysis. 
Such  a  judicious  'grouping  in  natural  order  has  many  uses.  It 
should  be  short  and  clear,  and  suggest  the  details,  not  state  them. 

Few  young  students  have  any  real  appreciation  of  the  penpeetiTe  of  fMta,  bnt  it  ia  a 
nutter  which  should  receive  caref\il  oonsideration.  The  most  essential  things  must 
be  got  dearly  in  mind  first ;  then  those  which  are  related  to  them,  but  of  less  intrinsic 
Importance ;  and  lastly,  merely  iUostrative  or  explanatory  matter,  and  ftcts  which, 
while  of  little  value  in  themselves,  are  useftil  in  giving  completeness  of  conception  and 
realisation  of  the  whole.  Tliese  groups  should  be  stored  away  in  the  mind  in  such 
a  manner  that  when  wanted,  the  first  to  suggest  themselves  are  those  of  most  value. 
Facts  which  change  fh)m  time  to  time  are  generally  best  learned  as  wanted. 

(4)  Note  any  correlation  or  interdependence  of  facts,  and  link  one 
tbing  with  another.  There  must  be  continuity  of  thought  if  the 
various  items  are  to  hold  together.  Fix  the  mind  on  any  existing 
natural  affinity,  any  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  any  logical  sequence 
of  ideas,  any  striking  contrast  This  is  to  make  use  of  those  laws  of 
association  or  suggestion  which  play  so  important  a  part  in  the  hold- 
ing and  reproduction  of  facts  by  the  memory.  A^iy  relation  which 
the  mind  can  easily  and  firmly  grasp  is  useful. 

In  tracing  out  an  argument— and  many  aiguments  are  stated  in  a  very  involved 
way— try  to  make  out  the  steps  in  order ;  note  these  in  the  shortest  possible  form  as 
they  occur,  and  endeavour  to  see  how  they  are  connected,  and  whether  they  Justify  the 
concladon. 

(5)  Where  possiMe  study  ttom  things  rather  than  ftom  words.— 
Good  books  are  of  the  greatest  value,  and  are  often  our  only  means 
of  obtaining  information,  but,  no  matter  how  excellent,  they  must 
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not  be  allowed  to  exclude  other  important  means  of  study,  where  such 
exist,  and  so  prevent  our  getting  that  first-hand  knowledge  of  things 
which  is  of  such  vital  moment.  To  know  a  (hing  from  actual  escperi- 
ence  of  it  is  a  very  different  matter  from  knoicing  what  has  been  said 
dboiU  it,  Pat  as  many  of  yonr  questions  as  possible  to  nature  herself ; 
knowledge  obtained  in  this  way  is  much  more  real  and  lasting  than 
that  obtained  merely  from  books. 

Hence  the  great  value,  in  all  the  physical  and  natural  sciences  especially,  of 
•zpwrlmmts,  obser^ttoas,  fl«ld*work,  and  so  forth.  The  reality  of  geographical 
knowledge  which  has  been  obtained  by  travel  is  clear  to  every  one ;  as  is  idso  the 
fact  that  we  know  much  more  certainly  about  an  object  from  having  seen  it  and 
handled  it,  than  we  can  do  from  liaving  heard  it  described  or  merely  from  having  read 
about  it. 

(6)  Work  ssrstematicaUy  ;  liave  set  times  for  study  and  a  programme 
of  work.  Without  systematic  effort  little  is  to  be  done  of  value.  To 
have  a  definite  and  well-considered  scheme  of  study  is  a  great  gain. 
It  saves  a  large  amount  of  time ;  and  where  a  number  of  subjects 
have  to  be  studied  it  prevents  undue  attention  being  given  to  those 
things  which  the  student  likes  best,  to  the  neglect  and  detriment 
of  others  which  may  even  be  more  important. 

Whatever  may  be  said  in  the  case  of  advanced  students  for  that  stratUcatton  of 
stoidits  in  which  one  subject  is  begun  and  finished  before  another  is  taken  up ;  it 
seems  clear,  that,  for  young  students,  the  limvltaaeona  plan  of  carrying  on  a  series  of 
studies  side  by  side,  is  to  be  certainly  preferred.  Tlio  power  of  long-continued  effort 
at  one  thing,  necessary  in  the  former  plan,  is  only  to  be  gained  as  a  matter  of  training 
and  experience. 

A  too  elaborate  plan  is  to  be  avoided.  Be  cautious  in  com- 
mencing a  course  of  reading ;  and,  having  a  distinct  purpose  in  view, 
carefully  arrange  the  method  you  intend  to  follow  so  as  to  make  it  suit 
your  own  powers,  wants,  and  circumstances.  Decide  how  much  you 
ought  to  be  able  to  get  through  in  a  given  time,  say  a  month,  three 
months,  or  what  not ;  portion  out  your  work  and  time  accordingly, 
and  do  your  utmost  to  cover  the  ground  in  the  allotted  period. 
Desultory  aimless  reading  in  matters  requiring  study  is  to  be 
oareftQly  shunned.  It  gets  the  mind  into  the  bad  habit  of  shirking 
continuous  work  and  steady  consecutive  thinking ;  so  that  the  power 
to  grasp  the  scope  and  meaning  of  a  difficult  book  during  reading  is 
not  acquired. 

The  dktribatloa  of  the  avaUabla  tim«  among  the  different  sul\}ects  should  not  be 
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settled  witliout  thought  and  care :  but  when  the  teacher  has  come  to  a  decision  upon 
the  matter,  the  carrying  oat  of  the  scheme  should  not  be  interfered  with  unless  for 
Kome  really  ireighty  reason.  The  mind  is  often  only  too  ready  to  accept  some 
plansible  excuse  for  neglecting  the  duty  of  the  moment  unless  the  will  steps  in  to 
]trevent  it. 

Waste  no  time  in  thinking  about  beginning ;  Itave  a  care  of  the 
mlnutefl,  and  settle  down  at  once.  During  the  period  set  apart  the 
inind  should  be  kept  finidy  to  its  work ;  study  ehoiad  be  a  steady 
and  regnlar  application,  not  a  series  of  spasmodic  efforts.  There 
should  be  no  haste,  and  no  confusion,  no  mixing  of  play  and  work  ; 
one  thing  should  be  attended  to  at  a  time,  and  that  patiently  carried 
out  to  the  best  of  the  student's  ability. 

The  length  of  the  period  to  be  given  to  continuous  study  will 
depend  upon  the  power  of  the  individual  student  and  the  opportunities 
he  has  for  such  work.  The  younger  the  student  and  the  intenser  the 
work,  the  shorter  the  period  which  should  be  allowed  and  the  longer 
the  times  of  rest.  Study  should  not  be  so  long  continued  as  to 
induce  overfatigue,  nor  so  short  as  to  prevent  that  continuity  of  effort 
to  which  the  student  has  to  train  himself. 

Many  students  are  restless ;  they  work  by  naaU  Jerks,  reading  a  few  minutes  at  one 
subject,  and  then  tlirowing  it  ou  one  side  for  another.  They  thus  spend  their  time 
and  opportunities  without  result ;  they  seem  to  be  continually  employed,  but  arc 
without  anything  to  show  for  their  labour  at  the  end.  Any  hucIi  tendcnry  the 
student  should  do  his  utmost  to  correct. 

(7)  Cultivate  as  sednlonsly  as  possible  the  power  of  keeping  the 
attention  concentrated  on  what  you  are  about.  Be  a  ^Svhole  man 
for  one  thing  at  a  time  ;  '*  do  not  allow  the  mind  to  go  wool-gathering, 
or  to  sink  into  the  state  we  call  day-dreaming.  Attention  is  an 
absolutely  necessary  condition  of  learning.  It  grows  rapidly  with 
suitable  exercise,  and  its  cultivation  must  be  ctirried  on  until  the 
jiower  to  fix  the  mind's  working  intensely  upon  one  thing  for  a 
considerable  period  becomes  a  habit  No  more  valuable  intellectual 
habit  can  be  formed,  none  which  has  greater  influence  uix)n  success 
in  life. 

The  difference  between  clever  men  and  ordinary  men  is  often  mainly  a  difference 
in  the  pmrer  of  dlreetfiic  aad  ooatrolUac  the  miad  throvfh  the  atteattoa.  Newton 
declared  he  owed  his  discoveries  more  to  patient  attention  than  to  anything  else : 
and  Charles  IHektns  spoke  of  attention  as  "the  grand  secret  of  success,  the  quality 
moat  valnable  to  a  man."  The  temptation  is  often  strong  to  allow  the  mind  to  follow 
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its  own  course  unrestrained,  and  to  flit  from  point  to  point  in  a  desultory  way.  This 
must  be  strongly  withstood,  and  the  mental  gaze  kept  fixed  upon  the  limited  area- 
before  it  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else. 

(8)  Endeavour  to  interest  yourself  thorouglily  in  •whaX  yon  are 
stndsring.  Learn  to  love  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  Attack  what 
you  have  to  do  courageously.  Do  not  allow  the  mind  to  slip  into 
that  "  indifferentism  "  which  is  so  common  nowadays ;  it  is  not  easy 
to  throw  off,  and  when  once  it  has  become  a  habit  it  is  a  serious  evil. 
Studies  whlcb  give  ns  no  pleasure  will  scarcely  be  taken  up  with  that 
earnestness  which  distinguishes  all  good  work;  and  things  which 
are  of  no  interest  are  not  likely  to  be  remembered.  Acquisition  and 
the  |)ower  of  recollection  are  proportional  to  the  interest  excited  :  set 
the  mind  in  a  glow  and  it  works  rapidly  and  surely,  and  retains 
strongly  that  which  it  takes  in.  Every  new  subject  has  its  initial 
difficulties,  one  of  the  most  formidable  being  simply  the  strangeness 
of  the  ideas,  or  it  may  be  of  the  terminology.  The  mind  seems  out 
of  its  element  for  a  time,  but  a  little  earnest  application  soon  puts 
another  face  upon  the  work ;  and  it  is  often  a  matter  of  astonishment 
to  us  that  the  subject  should  ever  have  been  such  a  source  of  trouble. 
New  information  always  takes  time  to  soak  into  the  mind.  It  is  sure 
however  to  do  so  at  length ;  and  if  at  first  progress  seems  to  be 
painfully  slow  the  student  should  not  be  discouraged. 

It  iH  remarkable  how  interesting  even  a  hard  dry  subject  may,  and  often  does 
become,  if  we  attack  it  boldly  and  master  thoroughly  the  first  steps.  Though  tlip 
knowledge  itself  may  not  at  first  give  us  much  pleasure,  this  comes  to  us  from  the 
eoaqoMt  of  diOeol^  sad  the  cOTurtown—  otjK^gnu.  In  this  way  we  are  encouraged 
to  further  efi'ort.  If,  however,  we  take  up  the  matter  in  a  half-hearted  way  and 
allow  ourselves  to  dwell  upon  its  difficulty  and  unpleasantness,  the  mind  works 
feebly,  soon  tiros,  and  disgust  at  our  failure  is  pretty  sure  to  follow. 

(9)  A  good  text-book  is  essential,  but  it  must  be  chosen  with  dis- 
crimination and  used  with  Judgment.  Carlyle  has  said  that  'Hhe 
true  university  of  these  days  is  a  collection  of  books ; "  and  certainly 
the  student  is  much  more  dependent  upon  his  books  for  knowledge 
tlian  upon  his  teacher.  Method,  guidance,  help  in  difiiculty,  he  may 
obtain  from  the  latter ;  but  for  the  facts  which  are  to  become  his 
mental  stores  he  has  to  look,  mainly  at  least,  to  his  lx>oks.  An 
assemblage  of  good  books  is  indeed  a  valuable  possession,  if  we  have 
oome  to  know  them  and  to  look  upon  them  as  friends ;  but  it  is 
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better  to  know  a  few  books  thoroughly  than  to  have  a  merely  nodding 
acquaintance  with  a  great  many.  Further,  a  large  number  of  books 
may  to  the  young  student  become  a  source  of  bewilderment  rather 
than  of  help.  In  commencing  any  subject  it  is  of  much  consequence 
that  he  should  select  a  suitable  book,  not  neceBsarlly  tbe  best  book  in 
the  abstract,  but  the  heit  for  him — the  book  that  will  give  him  in 
the  clearest  and  most  intelligent  form  just  what  he  needs. 

In  tbe  present  profusion  of  text-books,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  know  exactly  what 
is  best ;  and  not  nnft^nently  the  student,  In  his  endeavour  to  discover  a  royal  road 
to  what  be  wants,  falls  into  the  error  of  tryiac  oao  book  after  aaother,  casing  each  aside 
in  tvm  and  mastering  none.    At  least  he  may  save  himself  from  this  hannfUl  blunder. 

It  l8  a  great  miitake  to  nee  too  large  a  book  at  first.  It  preyents 
that  mastery  of  the  broad  principles  and  the  general  outline  of 
fundamental  fJEicts  which  should  form  the  basis  of  reading  in  any 
particular  subject.  In  a  large  treatise  the  multiplicity  of  details  is  so 
great  that  the  student  not  only  finds  the  difficulty  of  discovering  their 
relative  importance  greatly  increased,  but  he  is  discouraged  by  having 
so  many  things  thmst  upon  him  at  once,  and  by  the  very  slow 
progress  he  is  able  to  make.  Books  for  reference  he  may  have  in 
plenty,  but  his  reading  in  any  subject  ihould  be  based  upon  one  book. 
This  should  be  kept  to,  and  read  again  and  again  until  thoroughly 
mastered,  and  he  has  come  to  know  his  way  about  it  so  completely 
that  he  can  find  anything  it  contains  on  the  instant.  When  the  first 
book  has  been  thusi'gAtnip,  the  various  points  may  be  strengthened 
and  extended,  and  new  ones  added,  by  further  reference  or  the  study 
of  a  larger  book.  In  going  through  the  latter  the  student  will  find 
that  much  of  it  he  already  knows  ;  and  he  should  direct  his  attention 
strongly  to  the  new  matter,  noting  carefully  its  relation  to  and  con- 
nection with  what  he  already  knows.  Proceeding  in  this  way  he 
will  soon  find  that  new  flacts  become  fewer  and  fewer  as  his  know- 
ledge extends,  and  that  his  reading  consequently  becomes  more  rapid. 

Beyond  the  ordinary  text-book  stage  in  learning  a  subject,  a  Ust  of 
references  to  places  where  farther  information  upon  this  or  that 
point  may  be  found  is  very  valuable.  Such  an  index  of  what  has 
teen  read,  forming  a  condensed  key  to  knowledge^  every  student  should 
construct  for  himself.  It  must  be  as  simple  and  brief  as  possible,  so 
that  what  is  wanted  may  be  found  with  ease  and  rapidity  ;  any  over- 
elaboration  will  only  make  the  work  burdensome  and  tend  to  decrease 
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its  usefulness.    The  next  best  ibing  to  knowledg:e  is  to  know  exactly 
where  to  find  it. 

Unless  for  some  special  purpose,  it  is  not  well,  as  a  rule,  to  burden  the  mind  with 
matter  only  occasionally  wanted ;  in  most  cases  a  reference  is  all  that  is  needed. 
The  mind  is  limited  in  capacity,  and  secondary  matters  are  very  apt  to  crowd  out 
more  important  ones.    Keep  the  mt&d  with  cleared  decks  ready  tat  action. 

(10)  Review  your  work  frequently.  Not  to  forget  the  knowledge 
we  have  gained  is  as  important  as  to  acquire  new,  and  to  secure  that 
such  loss  does  not  take  place,  systematic  review  is  essential.  To 
omit  it  is  a  mistake,  the  full  seriousness  of  which  the  student  maj- 
not  at  once  realise  ;  it  is  really  one  of  the  greatest  he  can  make,  and 
is  pretty  sure  to  lead  to  that  uncertainty  and  inexactness  of  in- 
formation which  it  is  so  important  to  avoid. 

Tblnfipi  which  have  cost  us  much  time  and  trouble  to  learn  it  is  the 
heifiTht  of  foUy  to  let  go  because  we  may  not  need  them  at  the 
moment.  A  small  amount  of  energy  properly  employed  will  prevent 
them  from  getting  rusty.  To  releam  them  when  forgotten  means 
much  additional  toil,  the  necessity  for  which  might  easily  have  l)een 
prevented.  (See  author's  School  Management,  pp.  75-79.)  To  apply 
our  knowledge  practically  in  any  direction  tends  to  fix  it,  whether  it 
be  by  teaching,  writing,  or  conversation.  Frequently  however  such 
opportunities  of  employing  his  acquisitions  do  not  occur  to  the 
student,  and  then  it  is  his  business  to  arrange  for  fixed  times  of  review. 

A  well  arranged  scheme  of  review — 

(1)  Keeps  the  mt&d  la  toaeh  witli  the  main  lines  of  the  subject. 

(2)  Becnres  the  freShaesi  and  ezaetneat  of  knowle<lge  gained. 

(.3)  Shows  us  what  has  been  imperfectly  learned,  and  affonls  opportnnlty  for 
remedying  the  defect 

(4)  Strengthens  the  recollection,  and  accustoms  the  mind  to  madily  recover  and 

give  np  its  stores. 

(5)  Saves  waste  of  energy,  and  the  fonnation  of  a  bad  mental  habit. 

(6)  Leads  to  complete  asrimilatloa  of  the  material  learned. 

Review  does  not  mean  restudying  the  subject,  but  going  rapidly 
over  the  outlines  and  noting  their  suggestive  connections.  Additions 
may  be  left  for  further  reading,  but  any  broken  link  in  that  which 
has  been  acquired  should  be  repaired  at  once.  In  carrying  out  the 
work  the  analyses  previously  mentioned  may  be  made  useful. 
Frequently  it  is  best  to  re-^dew  a  subject  by  writing— the  student 
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jotting  down  in  the  briefest  possible  way,  at  least  the  main  points. 
WHttDiT  Is  a  great  aid  to  the  memoxy.  In  thia  connection  also 
another  yeiy  valuable  means  of  review  may  be  mentioned — ezamiiia- 
tion,  either  written  or  oraL  A  ikUfuUy  set  examination  paper  is  a 
very  great  hdp^  and  may  often  be  employed  where  viva-voce  work  is 
impossible. 

(11)  Do  not  neglect  recreative  reading  or  other  sources  of  intel- 
leetual  relaxation.  To  give  all  one's  available  time  to  severer  studies 
is  a  great  mistake  from  any  point  of  view.  A  bow  kept  always  bent 
loses  its  elasticity.  The  amassing  of  knowledge  is  not  everything ; 
and  even  if  it  were,  the  mind  will  do  more,  in  a  given  time,  if  allowed 
proper  periods  of  change  and  recreation,  than  when  kept  always  on 
the  strain.  Change  of  occupation  indeed,  in  which  a  different  set  of 
fiiculties  is  brought  into  play,  is  in  itself  restful.  Language  is  a  relief 
to  mathematics,  literature  to  science.  What  is  urged  here,  however, 
Ls  that  special  times  ought  to  he  set  apart  for  purely  recreative 
reading,  the  first  essential  of  which  must  be  its  power  of  giving 
pleasure.  It  should  be  to  the  mind  what  fresh  air  and  exercise  are  to 
the  body.  So  long  as  it  is  thoroughly  enjoyed  anything  may  be  read 
which  is  wholesome  and  well  written,  whether  novels,  poetry, 
biography,  travels  or  what  not. 

Hule  again  affords  an  exqaisite  relief  from  book-study,  and  tbe  same  may  be  said 
of  many  pastimes  and  amosementa.  A  good  rtllabl*  liobby  is  often  a  very  great  gain 
to  a  hard-working  stndent,  and  may  be  made  to  conduce  largely  to  mental  health. 
AksotaU  lack  of  ooeupatloa  ii  often  Tory  t»x  from  belaf  rest ;  too  f^qnently  the  mind 
Kimply  goes  on  pondering  over  ita  work  though  the  ordinary  surroundings  of  stndy 
may  be  absent.  What  is  wanted  is  something  which  will  take  the  mind  completely 
away  fh>m  ita  previous  employment. 

Beereative  reading  however  must  not  be  taken  up  as  a  task,  or  the 
performance  of  it  be  looked  upon  as  a  duty.  The  mind  should  come 
to  it  spontaneously,  and  revel  in  it  with  the  delight  of  a  schoolboy 
let  loose  from  lessons.  All  the  same,  reading  for  pure  diversion  need 
not  he  aimless;  it  may  be  made  to  serve  important  purposes  of 
cttltnre,  while  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  broaden  our  views,  and  prevent 
that  one-sided  development  of  our  nature,  which  leaves  us  with  little 
jjower  to  enjoy,  and  ends  in  making  life  dreary  and  uninteresting. 

(12)  Look  to  exercise  and  physical  surroundings.  See  that  your 
study  is  carried  on  under  the  l)e»t  physical  conditions  that  can  be 
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arranged  for.  Look  to  proper  light,  fresh  air,  and  the  avoidance  of 
harmful  bodily  postures.  Discomfort  of  any  kind  is  certainly  opposed 
to  vigorous  study  ;  while  too  much  ease  on  the  other  hand  is  apt  to 
lead  to  mental  sluggishness. 

Do  not  study  too  long  at  onoe.  Physical  exercise  is  necMBwry^  if  the 
mental  powers  are  to  be  kept  in  the  best  working  order.  So  long  as 
the  mind  acts  with  freshness  and  ease  it  may  be  allowed  to  proceed  ; 
but  if  we  find  that  it  moves  slowly,  and  extra  trouble  is  needed  to 
keep  the  attention  fixed,  it  is  far  better  to  break  off  and  take  a  walk, 
or  some  other  recreation,  than  to  go  plodding  on  imtil  complete 
fatigue  ensues.  To  continue  to  force  the  mind  in  this  way  is  likely  to 
lead  to  injurious  results,  and  may  end  in  that  nervous  prostration  from 
which  recovery  is  so  slow  and  troublesome.  Judicious  exercise  is,  from 
a  study  point  of  view,  a  saving  and  not  a  waste  of  time.  Violent 
exercise  to  the  limit  of  bodily  weariness  is  not  what  is  wanted. 
With  a  tired  body  little  mental  work  is  possible.  Violence  and 
lethargy  succeed  each  other  naturaUy.  Useful  exercise  as  a  change 
from  study  should  recniit  energy,  not  exhaust  it. 


CHAPTER    11. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  ORAL  TEACHING. 

WHAT  IS  MEANT  B7  TEACHINa. — Teaching  is  too  commonly 
regarded  as  having  an  independent  existence  apart  from  learning,  ok 
though  to  have  secured  a  theoretically  correct  mode  of  placing  know- 
ledge before  the  pupil  were  all  that  ought  to  be  required.  But  there 
is  much  more  In  teacblng  tlian  mere  method  of  presentment  of 
knowledge,  no  matter  how  perfect  theoretically  that  presentment  may 
be.  We  may  compel  a  child  to  listen  to  a  very  excellent  discourse, 
we  may  employ  aU  the  skill  at  our  command,  and  exhaust  all  the 
devices  of  which  we  are  master,  but  if  he  learns  nothing  there  is  no 
true  teaching. 

For  the  external  phase  called  Teaching,  to  be  real  and  usefol  there 
must  be  the  Internal  phase  called  Learning ;  there  must  be  the- objec- 
tive or  outward  influence  of  the  teacher's  mind  on  that  of  the  pupil, 
and  the  subjective  or  inward  effort  of  the  learner's  own  mind.  The 
two  are  but  different  aspects  of  what  is  essentially  one  process.  Thus 
trae  teiffhing  involves  work  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and  taught, 
and  not  of  either  singly.  It  includes  not  only  the  intellectual  influence 
of  offering  knowledge  in  the  most  suitable  form,  but  further,  the 
moral  one  of  inducing  the  child  to  take  in  what  is  presented,  in  such 
a  way  that  he  may  be  benefited  thereby.  Briefly,  we  may  say,  that 
to  tetuh  is  to  provide  the  maieriaU  and  to  pvi  the  child  under  the  most 
wholesome  influences  for  growth  in  knowledge,  mental  strength,  and 
moral  poicer. 

The  teacher  must  know  his  children.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
he  can  train  and  instruct  his  pupils  satisfactorily  if  he  is  ignorant  of 
their  nature  and  peculiarities.  Such  knowledge  in  fact  lies  at  the  base 
of  all  true  snccess  in  education.  To  be  ignorant  of  what  a  child  may 
be  expected  t^  do  and  what  not,  of  how  liis  mind  acts,  and  how  his 
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feelings  may  l)e  stirred,  of  how  he  may  be  interested  and  how  he  may 
be  sptirred  on  to  effort  without  the  application  of  external  force,  ig, 
for  the  teacher,  a  very  heavy  drawback  in  his  work,  and  may  lead 
to  very  serious  mischief  being  done.  He  who  would  successfully 
and  intelligently  teach  little  children  must  Imow  sometlilng  of  the 
laws  wbich  govern  mental  and  pbysieal  growtli,  of  the  order  in  which 
the  different  phases  of  the  mind's  action  commonly  called  faculties 
show  themselves,  which  of  these  may  be  most  usefuUy  appealed  to  at  a 
certain  age,  and  how  far  they  may  be  employed  without  harm  or  strain. 
He  must  be  able  to  recognise  the  intellectual  valne  of  the  varlons 
ezerdseB  through  which  he  puts  the  child,  and  be  able  to  use  them  in 
a  way  which  will  conduce  to  the  child's  future  good. 

Much  useful  information  respecting  these  things  may  be  learned  from  bookB ;  bat  for 
such  knowledge  to  be  of  real  practical  value  to  the  teadier,  he  must  grow  lato  it  by 
ezpcrieam  day  by  day.  He  must  learn  to  obtvrve  tKe  effect  qf  the  method*  he  employ;,  to 
note  carefully  where  he  fiiils,  and  where  he  succeeds,  and  endeavour  to  learn  the  cause 
in  each  case.  In  preventing  him  in  many  instances  trom  blindly  falling  into  error,  in 
directing  him  as  to  what  to  look  for,  in  interpreting  his  obser\'ations  and  giving 
certainty  to  his  conclusions,  hia  book-knowledge  will  be  of  the  greatest  service. 

The  order  of  the  development  of  the  child's  powers  may  be  roughly 

indicated  as  follows  : — 

(I)  In  the  earlier  year*  of  a  child's  l\f*  tiia  aaasM  ihotdd  be  constantly  appealed  to,  so 
that  a  large  stock  of  ideas  may  be  formed  directly  from  sensations.  Teaching  should 
be  given  mainly  by  means  of  objects,  experiments,  pictures,  etc.  As  far  as  possible 
the  child  should  be  allowed  to  handle  and  examine  things  for  himself,  the  teacher 
directing  his  obser\'ation  and  interpreting  hia  experience  for  him.  Upon  the 
excellence  of  this  sense-training  will  depend,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  clearness 
with  which  he  nvill  be  able  afterwards  to  realise  Ideas  through  the  agency  of  words. 

(ii)  A  little  later  in  time  the  memory  may  be  usefully  cultivated,  and,  as  the  hdUUnc 
power  of  memory  Is  proteUy  greatest  somewlMre  about  the  age  of  tea,  any  facts  which  the 
child  will  need  always  to  remember  in  the  same  form  may  profitably  be  learned,  as 
far  as  practicable,  during  this  second  period.  With  this  employment  of  the  memory 
may  also  come  exercise  in  tlie  simpler  phases  of  the  imagliiattoB. 

(iii)  The  third  period  is  marked  by  the  power  to  follow  easy  prooesses  of  thon^t ;  the 
Judgment  and  the  reaaoidag  power  being  gradually  strengthened  by  suitable  training 
until  the  force  of  a  logical  argument  can  be  appreciated,  and  the  child  becomes  able 
to  think  connectedly  and  continuously  for  himself. 

Not  only  however  does  the  teacher  need  to  know  the  child  gene- 
rally, as  one  of  a  group,  he  needs  to  know  htm  as  an  Individual — his 
power  and  his  weakness,  his  peculiarities  and  temper,  and  his  present 
standpoint  with  respect  to  knowledge.     In  teaching  it  is  well  to  take 
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noUdnir  for  granted  in  the  case  of  children,  and  to  proceed  only  on 
$nich  knowledge  as  we  have  proved  them  to  possess.  Nevertheless  we 
must  be  on  our  guard.  It  is  often  asUmisMng  how  much  they  know 
when  W€  have  taken  the  trouble  to  discover  and  bring  it  to  the  surface. 
Having  been  learned  in  the  child's  own  way  it  exists  in  different 
terms,  as  it  were,  from  those  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  and  with- 
out the  greatest  care  we  may  easily  overlook  it.  This  is  a  loss  to  the 
child  and  to  the  teaching. 

To  learn  to  recognise  readily  and  surely  when  a  child  knows,  and 
how  flur  he  knows,  is  doubtless  a  difficult  matter,  but  the  teacher 
should  l)e  keenly  alive  to  its  importance.  He  hius  to  find  the  least 
common  denominator,  so  to  speak,  of  his  own  ideas  and  those  of  the 
child  ;  and,  when  he  has  succeeded  in  doing  this,  he  will  often  dis- 
cover that  his  method  of  procedure  needs  to  be  radically  changed. 
After  all,  the  child  himself  is  the  most  valuahle  of  all  method  lH>oks. 

To  estimate  accurately  the  child'a  p«e«UarlUM  of  aorml  eliaract«r  is  frequently  even 
more  difflcnlt  than  to  come  to  know  liim  Intellectually :  but  it  is  a  not  less  weighty 
matter  eren  from  a  teaching  point  of  view.  Nowhere  is  he  more  himself,  nowhere  less 
fettered  by  his  sonoandings,  flian  in  the  playground.  A  teacher,  who  takes  no 
interest  in  his  children  when  at  play,  fkils  to  learn  many  a  ]>oint  as  to  their  true 
nature,  and  throws  away  many  an  opportunity  of  doing  good. 

Teaching  mnst  be  pleasant  so  as  to  secnre  Interest  and  atten- 
tion ;  it  must  follow  the  path  of  least  resistance.  How  to  quicken 
the  intelligence  of  children,  so  as  to  arouse  in  them  an  eagerness  to 
listen,  and  to  attract  their  attention  in  such  a  way  that  their  minds 
work  and  their  feelijigs  vibrate  in  symiwthy  with  the  teacher,  is 
often  a  very  hard  problem  to  solve.  Unless,  however,  a  solution  is 
found,  little  real  good  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  teaching,  And  the 
difficulties  of  management  and  control  are  certain  to  be  largely 
increased.  A  necessary  condition  of  success  is  to  secure  the 
happiness  of  children,  while  imder  instruction.  The  le.sson  should 
be  made  as  interesting  as  possible  with  respect  to  information,  and 
the  teacher  must  add  to  this  interest  by  all  the  little  devices  of  manner 
at  his  disposal  Dnlness  is  an  unpardonable  fknlt  in  teaching.  A 
monotonous  delivery  and  lifeless  nonchalant  manner  will  often  ruin 
what  might  otherwise  have  been  carried  through  successfully.  Gheer- 
fblness,  vivacity,  and  enthusiasm  are  contagions,  and  are  often 
powerful  aids   in   attracting  children.     There   must   be   life,   "go," 
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movement  in  the  work — movement  controlled  and  directed  by  a  dis- 
tinct purpose. 

Teaching  may  be  very  correct,  and  at  the  same  time  very  uninteresting:  and,  if  it  is 
60,  the  continuity,  at  least,  of  the  sntject-matter  will  be  lost ;  for  every  break  in 
attention  means  a  break  in  the  connection  and  sequence  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
lesson,  and  much  of  its  meaning  and  value  goes. 

Under  suitabto  droumstanoefl,  the  teacher  need  not  fear  to  be 
amnflinfir,  but  he  should  never  act  ludicrously  or  talk  absurdly.  There 
is  aU  the  difference  between  children  laughing  at  the  tea^cher  and 
latighing  with  him,  A  joke  in  its  place  will  often  refresh  the  class, 
arouse  flagging  attention,  and  may  even  enforce  the  remembrance  of 
some  point ;  but  the  dignity  of  knowledge  flhonld  not  be  loit  eight 
of— it  is  too  serious  a  matter  to  be  burlesqued,  or  turned  into  a 
farce. 

It  is  a  great  aoistaks  to  be  stUt  sad  eompoos  vltli  ekUdrea.  They  will  work  aU  the 
better  for  an  occasional  laugh ;  but  any  pleamatiy  ihoald  be  weU  uder  the  teaSher'a 
eoBtrol,  and  should  not  distract  tliem  ftova.  the  lesson.  It  becomes  harmftil  when  they 
are  always  on  the  look-out  for  something  funny  to  turn  up— for  the  teacher  to  say 
or  do  some  comical  thing.  He  also  should  try  to  avoid  betag  wiipwisrtewjy  hnneiroiu  ; 
as  when  a  very  short  teacher,  standing  on  tiptoe  against  his  blackboard,  said  in  all 
earnestness  to  his  class,  "The  elephant  is  fifteen  feet  high,  and  fkney  an  elephant 
three  times  as  big  as  I  am." 

In  good  teaching  the  facts  are  vivified  and  transformed  in  such  a 
way,  that  they  may  be  learned  in  a  pleasant  easy  natural  manner. 
There  is  no  nnneceBsary  formality,  no  putting  knowledge  into  a 
.<;trait-waistcoat  o{  our  own  manufiEu^ure,  no  parrot-Uke  repetition  of 
the  facts  in  the  words  in  which  they  were  learned.  If  a  teacher  talks 
like  a  book,  and  doles  out  so  much  in  a  given  time,  he  is  sure  to  foil 
in  all  the  higker  aspects  of  his  work.  The  artificiality  and  want  of 
anything  like  freedem  or  freshness  in  his  presentation,  will  effectuaJly 
kill  out  all  interest.  The  brimstone  and  treacle  method  of  dosing  all 
the  scholars  alike,  and  compelling  every  one  to  swallow  the  same 
amount  of  knowledge  in  the  same  form,  is  not  teaching,  but  shows 
grievous  ignorance  of  educational  needs. 

Even  under  the  best  conditions,  the  teacher  will  frequently  find  it 
necessary  to  put  forth  all  his  power,  in  order  to  secure  continuous 
interest  and  attention,  and  will  often  have  to  lend  his  aid  with 
motives  of  various  kinds.  Rest,  however,  until  he  has  secured  the 
full  co-operation  of  the  children,  he  should  not.     He  should  see 
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tiiftt  tbB  Inattantiire  ones  have  sometliing  to  do,  allow  no  slovenly 
or  slouching  attitudes  or  lolling  about ;  and  if  he  finds  he  is  boring 
his  pupils,  and  they  are  staring  in  some  other  direction,  or  occupied 
with  their  own  thoughts,  he  should  strain  every  nerve  to  bring  back 
their  minds  to  the  subject  in  hand.  What  he  is  saying  may  be  very 
good,  it  may  have  cost  him  much  time  and  labour  to  prepare,  and 
may  even  be  skilfully  put)  but  it  is  all  of  no  nse  unless  attention  is 


Some  teachers  seem  to  be  very  dull  in  detecting  what  is  amiss,  and 
are  always  ready  to  put  down  any  defect  to  the  badness  of  the  children. 
It  may  be  that  the  physical  conditions  under  which  the  child  is  work- 
ing are  at  fault ;  otherwise,  (he  sendble  teacher  looks  to  himself. 

Moch  variety  ia  necessary  In  teaching  children — especially  little 
ones.  Watch  your  opportunities,  and  return  to  an  important  point 
over  and  over  again,  if  necessary,  with  an  illustration,  an  anecdote,  a 
few  minutes  of  questioning,  or  a  change  of  style,  in  between.  Learn  to 
detect  hy  a  child's  looks,  hy  his  eyes,  whether  he  is  following  yon  or  not. 
Many  a  child  will  behave  well,  and  will  sit  with  motionless  limbs  and 
g&ze  fixed  on  the  teacher,  without  taking  in  a  single  idea.  Such 
children  must  be  amused,  interested,  and  set  to  work  somehow ;  and 
perhaps  scarcely  any  two  teachers  would  effect  this  in  exactly  the  same 
way.  Every  one  must  depend  upon  his  own  powers  and  invention, 
and  be  able  to  take  in  swiftly  all  the  circumstances  that  can  be  made 
to  tell  towards  a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

The  influence  of  the  personal  element  in  teaching  is  jery  great,  and 
especially  so  with  children.  No  amount  of  knowledge  will  make  up 
for  the  want  of  this.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  not  so  much  the  subject 
which  attracts  them  as  the  teacher's  power  over  them — the  stlmnlos 
of  hlB  aUllty,  manner,  and  Bympatby.  Children  are  wonderfully  acute 
in  reading  character,  and  seem  to  feel  instinctively  when  the  teacher  is 
in  sympathy  with  them ;  they  expand  under  his  influence,  and  this 
subtle  play  of  spirit  upon  spirit  brings  out  all  that  is  best  in  both. 
Where  such  a  relationship  does  not  exist,  the  teaching  is  barren  of  all 
the  higher  and  finer  results  of  educative  training.  From  some 
teachers  children  will  learn  almost  anything  with  ease ;  while  with 
others  even  the  simplest  things  are  apt  to  become  difficulties. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  able  to  teach  little  children  ;  to  have  the 
power  to  attract  them  to  knowledge  by  speaking  to  them  in  a  manner 
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which  at  once  enlists  them  on  our  side,  to  be  able  to  get  into  their 
hearts,  to  understand  their  ways,  and  to  recognise  how  vnqxjrtant  often 
to  them  are  things  which  appear  to  us  of  small  moment.  To  accom- 
plish this  successfully  is  a  pretty  sure  index  of  a  happy  loving  dis- 
position, and  of  much  freshness  of  mind.  It  is  just  this  subtle 
sympathy  exciting  kindly  feeling  and  mutual  interest^  this  powwr  to 
196  oUld-Uke  without  being  chlldUli,  this  elasticity  of  nature,  ^which 
puts  us  as  it  were  into  electric  communication  with  our  children,  and 
makes  what  we  say  not  only  heard  but  heeded  and  felt 

Canon  Farrar  quotes  a  very  beautiful  rtory  firam  the  Talmud,  wliich  tells  how  "  once  in 
a  great  drought  the  greatest  Rabbis  prayed  and  wept  for  rain,  and  the  rain  came  not. 
And  at  last  a  common-looking  person  got  up  and  prayed  to  Him  who  caaseth  ttie 
wind  to  blow  and  the  rain  to  descend,  and  instantly  the  heavens  l)egan  to  cover  them- 
selves with  clouds,  and  the  rain  began  to  fall.  •  Wlio  art  thou/ they  cried,  •vhoj*'' 
prayers  have  alone  prevailed  ? '    And  he  answered,  '  /  awi  a  tta/iktr  of  liUU  ckildrrn, 

A  good  teachor  wlU  do  hU  uUnort  to  koep  hU  naturo  fTMh  and  cho«ftl  aad  pllaat,  and 
endeavom*  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  labour  and  trouble  and  worry  of  life  from 
deadening  his  8>anpatliies.  The  nian  or  woman  who  has  forgotten  what  it  is  to  be  a 
child,  who  cares  nothing  for  children,  and  cannot  enter,  when  fit  occasion  offcra,  inUi 
their  little  enthusiasms  with  pleasure,  has  allowed  one  of  the  best  aides  of  our  nature 
to  become  petrified.  The  world  lias  darkene<l  to  such  a  one,  and  much  simple  and 
true  happiness  has  vanislie<l. 

The  work  of  almoBt  every  skilled  teacher  hears  the  impreee  of  liis 
own  individuality.  His  knowledge,  mental  habits,  and  the  peculiarity 
of  his  own  powers,  lead  him  to  teach  on  definite  lines,  and  mark  off 
his  work  from  that  of  others.  His  pupils  soon  come  to  be  aware  of 
this,  they  recognise  instinctively  how  he  is  likely  to  regard  a  thing ; 
they  are  used  to  his  mode  of  expression,  and  follow  his  line  of  thought 
much  more  easily  than  they  would  that  of  a  stranger.  Origiiiality  of 
method  is  a  good  thinjj:,  but  it  is  not  to  be  gained  by  a  restless  shifting 
from  one  plan  to  another.  The  amoimt  of  real  originality  in  teaching, 
possible  to  most  men,  is  small ;  and  such  peculiarity  as  exists  results 
generally  more  from  differences  of  manner  than  from  essentially 
different  ways  of  presenting  things.  Long  practice  in  teaching  is 
pretty  sure  to  beget  some  amount  of  Uas  in  favour  of  special  modes 
of  procedure,  and  frequently  develops  some  trick  of  hand  or  voice  or 
gesture,  some  employment  of  pet  phrases,  distinctive  of  the  teacher. 
These  are  not  things  to  be  desired,  but  they  serve  to  give  character  to 
the  work ;  and  so  long  as  the  teacher  is  perfectly  natural — is  himself 
— so  long  as  they  are  kept  within  proper  bounds,  and  not  allowed  to 
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become  so  prominent  as  to  distract  attention  from  other  things,  they 
can  do  no  harm.  We  do  not  want  tea/^hers  all  of  one  pattern^  no 
matter  how  good  the  pattern  may  be.  Not  unfrequently  however 
these  peculiarities  are  not  the  teacher's  own,  but  are  merely  learned 
from  others  ;  they  are  then  to  be  strongly  deprecated. 

Unfortunately  weak  ImitatorB  always  pick  np  theie  mere  eztemals, 
and  copy  the  mannerisms  peculiar  to  the  individual  as  though  they 
were  essentials  not  accidentals ;  while  of  the  deeper  meaning  and 
spirit  of  the  work  they  catch  nothing.  A  young  teacher  is  especially 
liable  to  fall  into  this  external  imitation.  What  is  wanted  for  him  is 
to  see  many  good  models,  not  one  only. 

If  tbe  teacher  is  to  encceed  he  mnst  he  in  earnest,  he  must  cnltivate 
hii  own  powers  and  helieve  strongly  In  his  work  hims^.  There 
must  be  no  perfunctoriness.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a 
teacher  to  work  in  such  a  hesitating  or  careless  way  that  he  seems 
only  to  half  believe  himself  in  what  he  is  saying.  Indifference  in  the 
teacher  is  sure  to  beget  the  like  in  the  Mldren.  Let  them  see  that  you 
feel  the  importance  of  the  instruction  you  are  giving,  but  do  not 
count  much  on  their  being  influenced  by  the  vidue  of  knowledge  to 
themselves.  They  are  creatures  of  the  present^  and  realise  very  little 
any  needs  of  their  future  life.  It  would  not  be  natural  or  well  for 
them  to  do  so.  A  child  should  be  a  child  ;  it  is  the  teacher's  business 
to  have  in  mind  what  the  pupil  is  being  trained  for. 

Reliance  must  be  placed  upon  the  force  of  the  imprt'Hsion  made,  the  guidance  given, 
the  good  habits  formed,  and  what  is  really  useftil  will  come  up  for  employment  all  in 
i^xKl  time.  One  cannot  sow  and  re^ip  on  the  same  day.  Tlic  teacher  must  trust  to 
bis  own  insight  as  to  what  is  Lest  to  be  done,  and  he  will  soou  learn,  if  he  is  in 
earnest,  how  to  direct  his  teaching  into  the  best  channel,  and  what  course  to  take  in 
order  to  reach  the  end  he  has  in  view. 

There  is  often  too  mnch  done  by  the  teacher  in  teaching.  That  he 
should  go  through  a  series  of  mental  gymnastics  himself  is  not  teaching. 
Good  teaching  doe$  not  do  all  for  the  pupU ;  it  does  not  allow  him  to 
remain  a  mere  passive  listener,  but  prescribes  earnest  effort  on  his  own 
jmrt ;  it  endeavours  to  overcome  his  mental  inertia,  it  stimulates  and 
arouses  anxiety  to  learn,  it  aids  him  in  every  possible  way  good  for 
him,  but  it  leaves  him  to  do  alone  all  the  work  he  is  capable  of. 
Suitable  employment  must  be  foimd  for  every  individual  in  the  class, 
not  merely  for  the  willing  few.     Children  must  be  made  to  face  diffl- 
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culties  for  themselves,  and  the  more  they  do  this  the  more  real  and 
permanent  will  be  their  learning. 

Easy  come,  easy  go.  Nothing  for  nothing  is  a  law  in  education,  as 
in  other  matters.  The  teacher  must  work  with  the  pnpil,  not /or  him. 
Take  his  hand,  beguile  the  tediousness  of  the  way,  allow  proper  rest, 
and  do  not  hurry  or  overstrain  him  ;  but  see  that  he  ivalkSy  do  not 
carry  him. 

A  clever  teacher  finildes  the  child's  thought  f^om  point  to  point ;  an 
unskilful  one  is  ever  reining  up  his  pupils  to  make  them  imitate  his 
own  mode  of  working.  If  children  are  to  learn,  so  that  what  is  gained 
may  remain  as  a  mental  possession,  they  must  be  allowed  to  think  for 
themselves,  and  say  things  in  their  own  way.  Except  in  the  case  of 
some  law,  or  definition,  or  some  such  thing,  where  the  form  is  impor- 
tant, the  teacher's  words  are  best  not  remembered,  so  long  as  the  ideas 
are  clearly  grasped.  The  great  test  that  a  child  has  been  tatight  is  his 
power  to  re-express  in  his  own  way  what  he  has  learned,  and  from  his 
own  point  of  view. 

Teachers  too  frequently  do  not  keep  touch  with  their  class.  They 
become  absorbed  in  what  they  are  saying,  not  in  how  it  is  being 
received.  When  a  teacher  has  not  mastered  his  subject-matter 
thoroughly  before  the  lesson  begins,  he  has  to  do  the  thinking,  which 
hIiou  h  ]  have  been  don©  previously,  while  the  teaching  is  going  on.  Under 
mah  tiruumstances  any  child  is  allowed  to  answer  questions,  and  the 
quick  ones  get  the  benefit  while  the  dull  ones  are  neglected;  and 
Lhou;^h  any  general  lapse  of  attention  may  be  noticed,  individual 
LQEtaiiceti  of  inattention  commonly  escape  remark.  The  teacher  do&s 
not  hiild  the  children  by  his  eye,  he  is  really  to  a  great  extent  looking 
inwjinl^  and  neglects  to  see  that  they  have  their  full  share  of- 
work. 

Tiie  mind  of  a  good  teacher  is  ever  on  the  alert.  He  is  able  to  look 
ahead  luid  be  working  towards  a  point,  though  the  pupils  may  be  quite 
uucon^t^ious  as  to  where  they  are  going.  Attention  is  directed  only  to 
one  step  at  a  time,  but  each  is  mastered  in  turn,  imtil  at  last  the 
children  are  surprised  to  find  themselves  safe  over  a  difficulty  and  all 
ek*ar.  The  object  to  be  reached  must  be  all  along  present  to  the 
tiuichar's  mind  :  but  just  as  it  is  not  every  good  stroke  which  is  direct, 
m  uiuiiy  a  point  may  be  taught,  and  its  meaning  made  clear,  by  being 
ivrt^m-d  to  here  and  there  in  connection  with  other  things  as  the 
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teaching  progresses,  which  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  teach 
with  equal  efficiency  by  a  single  direct  statement,  no  matter  how 
forcible  or  exact  this  may  be. 

Nor  is  it  always  the  formal  lesson  which  has  the  most  powerful  in- 
fluence for  good.  Many  of  the  deepest  and  most  lasting  impressions 
we  mahs  upon  children,  both  we  and  they  may  he  unconscious  of  as 
direct  efforts — some  chance  word  gone  home,  some  kind  look,  some  for- 
giving smile,  and  the  influence  may  be  the  turning  point  of  a  life. 

In  tMching  tliere  is  often  a  temptation  to  indulge  in  mere  talk ; 
there  is  too  much  beating  about  the  bush  without  ever  starting  the 
hare.  Lesson-giving  sometimes  reminds  one  of  the  riding  of  horses 
round  a  circus  :  there  is  a  good  deal  of  show  but  no  real  progress. 
The  children  may  be  interested,  but  that  is  not  enough — they  have  to 
learn.  There  must  be  no  attempt  to  astonish  them  by  pouring  out  a 
stream  of  words, "  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing."  It  is  not 
a  sign  of  learning,  but  ofbener  of  ignorance,  to  use  big  high-sounding 
words  ;  and  further,  it  is  a  constant  bad  example  to  the  children.  The 
words  oMd  in  teaching  ilumld  be  the  simplest  which  will  express  the 
ideas  well — those  which  have  the  fullest  meaning  for  the  individuals 
to  whom  they  are  addressed.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that,  in 
endeavouring  to  use  familiar  speech,  the  teacher  does  not  dip  into 
either  vulgarity  or  slang.  The  hurry  consequent  upon  attempting  too 
much  for  the  time  at  disposal  is  a  frequent  source  of  obscurity.  It  is 
Tity  easy  even  for  a  good  teacher  to  say  too  much,  instead  of  having 
a  little  patience.  A  child's  difficulty  is  oftener  with  the  ideas  than 
with  the  words ;  one  might  almost  say,  look  carefully  to  the  ideas  and 
the  words  wUl  take  care  of  them,sdves. 

An  inexperienced  teacher  is  rery  apt  to  be  wordy  and  ronndabont  Arom  iaraflletoat 

■apmliao.  He  has  not  decided  npon  what  he  will  say,  or  thought  how  he  is  to 
approach  a  point,  consequently  he  begins  stanuneringly,  starts  afresh,  tries  another 
and  another  mode  of  expression,  and  ends  by  getting  into  a  tangle  of  words  and  be- 
mnddling  both  himself  and  his  scholars.  A  teaehar  ihoalA  be  espcdaUy  cirefBl  to  Mttto 
k0vh«wmb«cla  a  iMMB.  A  good  opening  well  managed  gives  confidence,  and  this 
hringa  ont  the  teacher's  power,  so  that  he  is  able  to  continue  without  trouble. 

Bat  not  only  is  there  a  danger  of  using  too  many  wortis  ;  there*  is 
un  (^poflite  one  of  using  too  few,  of  robbing  teaching  of  its  proper 
batikgroimd.  Without  necessary  explanations,  illustrations,  and 
sabsidiary  matters,  important  points  are  not  brought  out  into  relief; 
there  are  no  contrasts,  no  lights  and  shades,  and  a  lesson  sinks  into  a 
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mere  series  of  bald  statements,  reiterated  imtil  the  wording  of  them  is 
known.  Crisp  hard  facts  seem  to  be  what  are  wanted  for  examina- 
tion purposes,  and  these  only  are  given.  Besnlt-sn^^Unff  1>  &  deadly 
enemy  to  trae  teadilnff ;  it  is  as  soulless  and  as  uninteresting  as  a 
never-ending  round  of  five-finger  exercises.  The  view  is  a  pernicious 
one,  that,  to  use  Professor  Harrison's  words,  "  whatever  does  not  mean 
success  in  examinations  is  not  education." 

Speed  In  Teaolilnff  should  depend  commonly  upon  the  amount  of 
difficulty  experienced  by  the  pupils  in  mastering  what  is  given.  Thus 
it  may  be  said  to  be  governed  by  the  ability  of  the  children,  the 
extent  of  their  fomiliarity  with  other  parts  of  the  subject^  the 
simplicity  of  what  is  offered,  and  the  amount  of  graduation.  If  the 
subject  is  one  well  within  their  comprehension,  one  which  appeals 
largely  to  their  previous  knowledge  and  experience,  or  if  the 
information  has  been  broken  up  into  a  series  of  short  steps  following 
each  other  without  a  break  in  thought,  the  teacher  may  proceed  with 
comparative  rapidity.  A  lesson  should  rarely  or  never  be  taug'ht  at 
the  same  speed  throug'hont  A  complex  idea  should  have  much 
more  time  given  to  it  than  a  simple  one;  it  should  be  approached 
gradually,  the  minds  of  the  children  being  prepared  to  receive  it,  and 
it  should  be  sufficiently  illustrated  to  make  it  dear  before  it  is  left 
The  flutlffae  of  the  olaas,  again,  should  be  taken  into  account ;  if  the 
children  are  wearied,  the  teacher  should  go  much  more  slowly,  and 
state  the  points  with  extra  clearness  and  force. 

Variation  In  the  speed  of  teaching  may  also  be  made  to  serve  a 
further  r'ouble  purpose — ^to  give  emphasis  to  the  main  pointi  by 
stating  them  very  deliberately,  and  to  bring  out  the  perspeotiye  of  the 
fkcti  by  going  more  rapidly  over  the  less  important  points,  over  merely 
illustrative  matter  and  information  brought  in  to  give  completeness 
of  realisation  of  the  central  ideas,  but  which  it  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped 
will  be  remembered  apart  from  them. 

Kaay  teaohers  go  too  fast — ^not  so  much  talk  too  quickly,  as  cover 
too  wide  a  range  of  ideas  in  a  given  time.  They  fail  to  recognise 
the  capability  of  a  child's  mind,  and  judge  his  power  of  apprehension 
by  their  own.  The  ohaages  are  too  rapid,  and  confuse  a  child  rather 
than  instruct  him.  No  time  is  given  for  proper  apprehension ;  the 
crowd  of  things  rapidly  pressed  upon  his  attention  one  after  another 
leaves  his  mind  in  a  state  of  daze.    It  is  like  looking  at  figure  after 
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figure  in  a  kaleidoscope  quickly  turned,  or  like  viewing  a  series  of 
landscapes  from  an  express  train.  It  is  necessary  to  be  on  one's  guard 
against  the  feeling  that  what  is  perfectly  clear  to  us,  must,  when  we 
have  explained  it,  be  equally  clear  to  others. 

We  may  sum  up  tbe  more  important  obaracterlstlOB  of  good  teaching 
as  follows : — 

(1)  It  IS  strnplA  and  graduated  in  form,  and  shows  a  steady 
development  of  the  subject  with  which  it  deals. 

(2)  It  shows  a  definite  purpose  and  direction,  and  Becnres  mental 
diadpUne  as  well  as  information. 

(3)  It  shows  a  definite  line  of  thonght,  gives  ideas  liefore  reasoning, 
and  does  not  leave  what  h  learned  a  jumble  of  more  or  less  important 
fragments. 

(4)  It  ooncentrates,  vivifies,  and  enforces  the  facts ;  and  forms  a 
foundation  for  further  knowledge. 

(5)  It  f<dlow8  tbe  patli  of  least  resiatanoe,  and  allows  no  accumu- 
lation of  difficulties. 

(6)  As  far  as  it  goes  it  substitutes  dear,  exact,  and  complete 
notions  for  those  which  aie  confused,  indefinite,  and  partial 

(7)  It  diBtrilmteB  tbe  work  between  teacher  and  taught,  the 
excellence  of  the  teaching  being  in  proportion  to  the  learning. 

(8)  It  encourages  aelf-effort^  and  trains  the  scholars  to  good  babits 
of  tbongbt  and.  work. 

(9)  It  secures  attention,  and  is  given  in  an  intelligent^  ptoaaant^ 
and  natural  manner. 

(10)  It  is  belpfnl,  permaaive,  auggeative,  atimnlating — the  best 
ideas  embodied  in  the  best  way. 

(11)  It  ezcitea  a  love  of  wbat  ia  tme  in  knowledge  and  noble  in 
condnet. 

(12)  It  is  stamped  by  tbe  individuality  of  tbe  teaober,  and  is  the 
outcome  of  careful  and  thoughtful  preparation. 


CHAPTER   IIL 

WHAT  IS  MEANT  BY  A  LESSON — ^TYPICAL  METHODS  OP 
PROCEDURE  IN  TEACHING. 

LESSON  CHABAOTBBISTIGS. — If  we  examine  with  sufficient  care 
and  insight  any  worthy  product  of  art — whether  it  be  a  cleverly 
painted  picture,  a  beautiful  piece  of  music,  a  fine  poem,  or  a  skilfully 
constructed  novel — we  shall  find  its  production  has  been  governed  by 
certain  principles,  acted  upon  consciously  or  unconsciously  by  the 
artist  Hence  every  true  work  of  art  is  characterised  by  special 
features,  which  in  their  general  form  and  spirit  are  the  same  for  any 
art,  though  the  material  acted  upon,  the  design  developed,  the  pnr-. 
ticular  end  aimed  at,  will  vary  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

So  teaching  is  governed  by  general  prlndplea  just  as  any  other  art 
is,  and  a  thoughtfully  perfected  lesson  will  have  its  laws  of  structure, 
its  principles  of  composition,  and  will  be  marked  by  distinctive 
features  which  separate  it  off  in  the  clearest  manner  from  a  mere 
inartistic  statement  of  facts. 

The  stnmge  thing  ia  that  twftlhig  Ii  atevt  tiw  only  art  vkleh  1«  ■mipmid  moit  to  bm4 
MnMt  itntfj  and  eoutaat  and  palwrtatfiig  pnetiM  to  learn  efficiently.  There  are  still 
many,  it  la  to  be  feared,  who  aee  nothing  in  teaching  beyond  simply  telling  children 
what  they  have  to  learn,  and  who  look  upon  knowledge  of  a  ant^ect  aa  the  only  neces- 
sary condition  for  teaching  it  No  amoont  of  earnestness  or  exertion  win  enable  a 
person,  who  has  not  learned  by  laborious  effort  how  to  do  so,  to  paint  a  pictore,  or 
play  a  mosical  instnunent.  Why  should  it  be  expected  that  teaching  alone  will  come 
by  intuition  ?  And  the  matter  becomes  stranger  still  when  we  consider  the  immense 
importance  of  the  issues  at  stake ;  and  take  ihto  account  the  terrible  waste  of  time 
and  effort  and  the  mischief  done  to  young  minds  as  a  result  of  bad  teaching. 

The  general  cliaraetaxlitlos  of  a  Itnoii  from  an  art  point  of  view 
may  be  stated  to  be — 

(1)  A  dlitinot  form. — The  lesson  has  clearly  marked  parts ;  it  is 
not  a  mere  collection  of  unconnected  facts  but  an  orderly  dev^opment, 
the  information  being  systematised  and  bound  together  on  a  definite 
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plan.  Some  clearly  worked  out  design  there  must  be,  but  this  is 
quite  a  distinct  thing  from  having  an  artificial  stereotyped  form  for 
all  lessons.  The  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  must  be  recognisable  in 
the  treatment  of  the  subject-matter,  not  merely  by  sequence  in  time. 
'Er&ry  fiict  must  be  necessary  to  the  view  taken,  must  have  a  distinct 
place  in  the  scheme,  and  there  must  be  a  reason  for  that  place.  The 
form  of  a  well-constructed  lesson  will  be  as  evident  as  that  of  a  logical 
argument. 

(2)  Unity  of  idea. — The  lesson  is  governed  by  a  clearly  reaHsed 
aim,  and  shows  a  central  line  or  axis  of  progreBsive  tlionglit  and 
thcty  round  which  all  the  other  ideas  group  themselves  naturally  in 
proper  relationship  of  interdependence  and  relative  importance.  The 
&cts  are  coherent,  and  are,  as  it  were,  made  to  face  all  one  way  in 
order  to  bring  out  strongly  the  general  effect,  and  give  completeness 
of  view  as  far  as  the  work  extends.  There  is  no  muddling  up  of 
several  views  of  the  same  subject ;  the  lesson  tells  its  own  story  dis- 
tinctly, and  is  so  arranged  that  not  only  has  every  point  a  meaning 
in  itaelf^  but  a  meaning  also  as  a  part  of  a  larger  whole. 

(3)  Harmony  of  effect. — Everything  is  in  keeping  with  the  general 
design — in  agreement  with  the  style,  tone,  and  substance  of  the 
teaching.  There  are  no  antagonistic  or  discordant  elements,  but  each 
part  aida  in  tlie  realisation  of  the  rest.  The  mode  of  presentment  is 
consistent  throughout,  and  is  suited  to  that  which  has  to  be  taught. 
There  is  no  grotesque  treatment  of  grave  matters,  no  overweighting 
of  trivial  ones.  The  facts  are  put  forward  in  as  striking,  forcible,  and 
picturesque  a  manner  as  possible,  but  are  kept  strictly  within  the 
limits  of  truth. 

(4)  Proportion  and  Symmetry. — ^Each  part  is  treated  proportion- 
ately to  its  importance,  and  stands  out  accordingly.  The  mind  grasps 
readily  the  outline  of  the  knowledge  presented ;  no  point  is  allowed 
to  oblarude  itself  unduly,  and  illustrative  matter  is  kept  in  its  proper 
place.  There  is  no  purposeless  digression  into  irrelevant  matters,  no 
over-development  of  one  portion  of  the  lesson,  and  hasty  scampering 
over  another.  The  &ct8  are  arranged  symmetrically,  and  grouped 
into  divisions,  which,  as  nearly  as  can  be  naturally  secured,  balance 
one  another.  Thus  the  pauses  for  recapitulation  and  summing  up 
occur  at  about  equal  intervals  of  time. 

(5)  Variety  in  detail. — ^While  it  is  important  that  the  central  line 
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of  thought  should  be  distinctly  marked,  there  must  be  plenty  of 
variety  in  the  subject-matter  and  in  the  mode  of  treatment  to  pre- 
vent dulness  in  the  teaching,  and  consequent  weariness  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils.  Sufficient  diversity  in  detail  there  must  be  in  any  work 
of  art  if  it  is  to  engage  attention  ;  and  children  are  especially  influ- 
enced by  the  varied  nature  of  the  facts  brought  before  them,  and  by 
versatility  in  the  manner  of  presentnient.  There  must  be  no  lame* 
ness,  no  monotony ;  one  teaching  device  may  be  made  to  afford  relief 
to  another,  illustrations  may  be  drawn  from  different  sources,  facts 
may  be  approached  in  a  diversity  of  ways,  and  even  repetition  may 
often  usefully  be  conducted  in  a  changed  form. 

(6)  Originality. — No  one  cares  much  for  mere  copies.  It  is  a  source 
of  pleasure  to  have  a  thing  put  for  us  in  an  original  way.  The  new 
view  is  attractive,  and  we  like  to  be  able  to  recognise  the  action  of 
the  artist's  own  mind.  So  with  teaching :  mere  imitation  of  some 
one  else's  plan  is  pretty  sure  to  be  wanting  in  any  strong  elements  of 
success.  A  properly  contrived  lesson  wiU  exhibit  originality  of 
thought  and  invention,  of  power  to  lift  the  subject  out  of  the  region 
of  dull  commonplace.  The  teacher  will  by  the  freshness  of  his  treat- 
ment, the  novelty  of  his  arrangement  and  illustrations*  and  the 
aptness  of  his  language,  invest  it  with  quite  new  interest.' 

(7)  PerfBCtion  of  Worlrmanship. — The  lesson  will  be  marked  by 
thoroughness.  Each  point  will  be  taught  with  skill  and  ease  as  fsur 
as  is  necessary,  and  will  be  arrived  at  in  the  shortest  way.  There 
will  be  no  over-elaboration,  no  attracting  of  attention  to  the  means 
whereby  the  results  are  reached,  no  waste  of  effort,  and  the  whole 
will  be  accomplished  without  the  work  being  felt  burdensome  by 
either  teacher  or  taught. 

We  may  perhaps  usefully  but  very  briefly  sura  up  these  points 
thus  :  A  skilfully  perfected  lesson,  of  a  type  intended  to  train  as  well 
as  instruct^  will  be  distinguished  by  having  a  definite  form,  in  which 
there  is  a  reason  for  the  order  and  grouping  of  every  part ;  it  will  be 
dominated  by  some  leading  tlioaglit  around  which  the  other  ide&s 
cling  naturally ;  there  will  be  sniBcient  variety  both  of  subject-matter 
and  treatment  to  interest  the  children  and  give  them  completeness  of 
conception ;  the  facts  will  all  be  so  arranged  as  to  harmonise  with 
one  another,  and  fit  into  the  scheme  in  a  way  which  will  produce  a 
proportionate  and  symmetrical  whole  ;  and  Rstly,  there  will  be  ample 
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evidence  that  the  lesson  has  passed  through  the  crucible  of  the 
teacher's  mind,  in  such  a  way  as  to  refine  the  information  at  disposal, 
and  get  rid  of  the  dross  of  unsuitable  or  irrelevant  matter,  while  at 
the  same  time  those  portions  are  distinctly  brought  out  which  it  is 
moet  important  for  the  pupil  to  leanu 

Ona  of  tlie  oommonest  dafecta  of  a  laaaon  ia  looaaneaa — a  want  of 
logical  coherence  and  clearness  of  plan,  arising  almost  always  firom  a 
want  of  thoughtful  preparation,  comparatively  rarely  from  want  of 
knowledge.  There  is  a  lack  of  true  meaning  in  such  a  lesson ;  just  as 
a  heap  of  coloured  tiles  necessary  for  some  beautiful  design  may  suggest 
little  or  nothing  when  distributed  into  small  heaps,  or  even  when 
arranged  in  groups  according  to  colour,  and  have  only  a  true  and 
full  significance  when  the  pattern  is  worked  out. 

The  teacher  should  be  perfectly  clear  as  to  what  his  lesson  is 
intended  to  do— what  benefit  it  will  confer  upon  the  children.  He 
most  settle  with  himself  whether  its  object  is  to  convey  entirely  new 
information,  or  to  sum  up  and  formulate  what  they  already  know  in 
a  scattered  and  uncertain  way  ;  and  he  will  decide  how  best  to  carry 
out  the  work  so  that  it  may  sharpen  their  intelligence,  strengthen 
their  moral  tone^  and  promote  a  love  of  reading  and  study.  In 
any  case  a  dlatlnot  purpoaa  must  run  through  his  work,  and  he 
must  treat  his  subject  in  such  a  manner  that  the  children  may 
get  a  definite  meaning  and  value  out  of  it. 

He  who  would  teach  well  must  learn  to  look  at  kxiowlodffa  ia  tho  ri^t  way,  to 
reeognfae  that  it  is  not  on  unconnected  and  disorderly  array  of  individual  items, 
without  relationship  or  organisation,  but  that  oach  trnth  is  only  a  part  or  aspoet  of  some 
loifsr  trvlh,  that  each  group  of  focts  is  but  a  portion  of  some  still  greater  whole,  and 
has  a  distinct  place  in  the  great  system  of  human  knowledge.  Just  as  everything  in 
nature  has  its  place  in  the  system  of  the  universe.  Many  a  great  discovery  is  nothing 
hut  the  result  of  looking  at  a  group  of  truths  in  a  new  way,  and  puzzling  out  their 
combined  meaning. 

The  more  rational  and  natural  is  the  teacher's  achama  of  arrange- 
nant  of  his  lesson — the  more  freely  and  spontaneously  one  fact  seems 
to  arise  out  of  another  and  the  relationship  of  the  various  points  is 
made  dear — the  more  easily  will  the  purport  of  the  whole  be  made 
out  and  each  particular  item  fall  into  its  place,  and  the  greater  will 
be  the  impetus  and  assistance  given  to  further  acquisition  and 
discovery. 

The  ordinary  1xx>k  form  of  infocmation  is  rarely  the  most  suitable 
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one  for  teaching ;  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  orderly  develop- 
ment and  connection  of  the  ideas,  the  steps  are  not  sufficiently 
marked,  and  the  presentation  is  too  abrupt,  and  generally  in  too 
condensed  a  form,  for  the  facts  to  find  ready  entrance  and  lodgment 
in  a  child's  mind.  It  is  the  province  of  a  good  lasBon  to  substltate 
a  simple,  orderly,  and  easily  grasped  statement  of  knowledge  for  one 
whiclL  is  more  difilcnlt  and  complex.  The  points  have  to  be  trans- 
formed, rearranged,  and  fully  illustrated.  Between  the  teacher  and 
the  child  there  is  a  great  difference  in  intellectual  power,  and  this 
must  be  allowed  for.  The  subject  has  to  be  presented  from  the 
teaoliing  point  of  view ;  and  unless  it  has  been  fully  comprehended 
by  the  teacher,  he  will  scarcely  be  able  to  translate  it  into  the  par- 
ticular form  the  circumstances  may  require. 

TYPICAL  UETHODS  OF  FBOCEDURB. — Perhaps  almost  the  first 
question  the  teacher  asks  himself  respecting  a  lesson  is  what  method 
he  shall  adopt  in  teaching  it — in  what  way  ideas  are  to  be  evolved 
out  of  the  material  at  disposal,  and  where  the  new  ideas  are  to 
lead  him.  Now  this  will  depend  to  a  very  large  extent  upon  that 
which  he  has  to  accomplish  by  means  of  the  lesson  ;  and  the  funda- 
mental question  is  what  are  the  resvlts  it  is  desirable  to  produce. 
In  settling  this  point  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  in  any  teaching 
of  an  intelligent  kind,  strength  and  discipline,  suppleness  of  intellectual 
fibre,  and  increased  power  to  progress,  are  to  be  developed  side  by 
side  with  the  growth  of  knowledge ;  that  training  and  Instraction 
should  run  hand  in  hand  and  snpport  and  assist  each  other.  To 
forget  the  value  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  is  a  mistake ; 
but  to  fail  to  recognise  that  together  with  knowledge  there  must 
be  advance  in  the  power  to  use  it — that  its  acquisition  is  to  be  made 
the  means  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture — is  an  equally  serious 
error. 

Much  sound  Judgment  is  necessary  in  making  up  one's  mind 
exactly  how  a  lesson  of  the  highest  kind  should  be  taught.  To  know 
how  and  when  to  modify  practice  without  abandoning  principle,  to 
be  able  to  make  out  how  &r  a  method  will  carry  us  and  where  it  is 
likely  to  fall  short,  to  decide  what  it  may  be  expected  to  do  for  us 
and  our  pupils  and  what  it  w^ill  certainly  fail  to  achieve,  to  discover 
how  it  may  be  strengthened  wherever  necessary,  and  what  may  be 
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dona  to  supplement  it  so  as  to  make  it  adequately  cover  the  needs  of 
the  case,  will  often  tax  the  ability  even  of  the  most  skilful  teacher. 
To  accomplish  all  this  to  good  purpose  needs  eamett  thoagbt,  and  a 
patient  carefnlness  that  is  not  above  taking  any  trouble  necessary  to 
secure  complete  success.  Truly,  to  rise  to  the  highest  perfection  in 
his  work,  the  teacher  needs  to  have  that  genius  which  is  the  outcome 
of  "an  Infinite  capacity  for  talcing  pains."  He  must  not  only  take 
off  his  hat  to  wisdom,  he  must  make  her  intimate  acquaintance  and 
seek  to  secure  from  her  such  aid  as  is  granted  to  a  constant  and 
loving  firiend. 

No  two  teachers'  knowledge,  habits,  experience  of  life,  and  power 
of  interpretation  will  be  of  exactly  similar  character ;  no  two  will  see 
a  thing  in  quite  the  same  way ;  hence  each  will  need  to  make  out 
for  himself  a  plan  of  attack  which  will  bring  out  in  the  fullest  degree 
such  possibilities  of  success  as  exist  in  his  own  case. 

TO  attempt  to  stretch  all  lessons  on  the  same  Procmstean  hed  is  to 
allow  method  to  make  ns  a  slave  to  a  preconceived  idea — to  forget 
that  it  is  a  means  of  learning  and  discipline,  and  not  an  end  in  itself, 
Ther?  must  be  no  method  for  method's  sake ;  our  plans  must  be 
elastic,  and  allow  us  all  proper  freedom  of  action.  To  adhere  rigidly 
and  mechanically  to  some  set  course  of  action  is  to  drift  into  a 
dead  foimallsm  utterly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  true  method.  Know- 
ledge is  many-sided,  and  there  is  no  mode  of  unfolding  it  to  the 
pupil  which,  even  in  its  general  aspect,  is  of  universal  application. 
So  iar  as  the  teaching  is  concerned,  ordinary  oral  lessons  will  be,  in 
all  but  the  broadest  outlines  of  method,  as  variable  as  the  nature  of 
&ct8  to  be  dealt  with ;  and  even  the  same  lesson  under  different 
conditions  will  often  need  to  be  approached  and  treated  in  a  totally 
different  manner. 

Now  although  in  the  details  of  the  work  every  lesson  has  thus  its 
owQ  peculiarities  of  treatment  and  device,  yet  there  are  certain  broad 
^ypea  of  method,  the  principle  of  one  or  other  of  which  is  very 
commonly  adopted  in  the  teaching  of  a  series  of  lessons  which  admit 
of  being  presented  in  the  same  general  way.  Hence  we  frequently 
hear  the  method  of  a  lesson  characterised  as  conversational,  empirical, 
inductive,  deductive,  developing,  analytic,  synthetic,  comparative ; 
or  indicated  by  other  names  less  commonly  current  Though  he  will 
often  employ  the  processes  denoted,  the  ordinary  teacher  needs  to 
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trouble  himself  but  little  about  the  terms  so  far  as  the  practice  of 
his  art  is  oonoemed  ;  nevertheless,  as  they  are  in  pretty  general  use, 
and  their  meaning  should  be  understood  by  every  intelligent  educator, 
a  few  words  of  explanation  about  them  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

These  so-called  methods,  however,  must  not  be  looked  upon  as 
in  all  cases  distinct  and  mutually  exclusive  types  of  treatment,  but 
rather  as  indicating  views  of  the  teaching  process  from  different 
standpoints.  For  instance,  a  lesson,  as  we  shall  see,  may  easily  be 
developing,  inductive,  and  analytic  at  the  same  time;  and  what 
name  shall  be  applied  to  its  method  will  depend  upon  how  we  elect 
to  look  at  it. 

(1)  The  ConverBatlonal  method. — This  is  so  called  because  the 
teaching  takes  the  form  of  conversation,  the  lesson  being  divested  of 
its  usual  formality,  and  becoming  simply  a  pleasant  chat  about  things. 
The  teacher  plays  the  part  of  a  sympathetic  friend,  and  endeavours  to 
make  the  children  feel  quite  at  home.  He  talks  in  a  free  and  easy 
way,  suggests  this  or  that,  and  supplies  necessary  information ;  but 
he  does  this  with  an  abience  of  any  evident  deilre  to  Initniot,  so 
that  the  children  forget  that  tliey  are  being  taught,  and  d^  not 
feel  learning  to  be  drudgery.  They  are  encouraged  to  talk  without 
constraint,  to  state  what  they  know,  and  to  ask  any  questions  they 
please ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  teacher  directs  their  thoughts  and 
attention,  puts  frequent  questions  to  them,  and  really  guides  the 
work  at  all  points. 

The  spontanoonsness,  simplicity,  nneonrentiooality,  and  pleasant- 
iiMB  of  the  method  render  it  especially  suitable  for  employment  with 
little  children.  With  older  pupils  it  forms  a  very  agreeable  change 
from  the  ordinary  routine  teaching  of  the  school ;  and  more  or  less 
it  may  often  be  advantageously  introduced  into  object  lessons,  and 
others  of  a  similar  character.  Some  skill  and  judgment,  however, 
are  needed  to  carry  it  out  with  effect 

Many  good  examples  of  the ''  conversational  method"  may  be  found 
in  books,  especially  in  some  of  the  best  story-books  for  children ;  but 
we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  that  $ham  conversational  plan  to  be 
found  in  the  ordinary  "  question-and-answer  books."  In  these  there 
is  no  true  dialogue ;  all  the  brightness,  freedom,  and  naturalness  of 
conversation  are  absent ;  and  the  information  is  presented  in  an  entirely 
artificial  and  often  pompous  way,  which  is  as  unlike  the  skilful  guidance 
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of  the  child  to  think  and  discover  for  himself  as  anything  can  well  be. 
To  call  the  method  in  such  a  case  "  Socratic,"  as  some  writers  of  these 
books  do^  is  an  absurdity  which  is  only  equalled  by  the  ignorance 
displayed  in  such  a  statement. 

The  well-known  chapter  on  "Eyes  and  no  Eyes"  in  Evenings  at 
Home  is  a  capital  instance  of  the  spirit  and  way  in  which  teaching  by 
oonyeisation  should  be  carried  out ;  and  in  the  following  admirable 
dialogue  from  the  Rev.  Edward  Thring's  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching  the  method  is  seen  at  its  best. 

Master. — Did  you  ever  hear  of  Fortnnatua's  parse? 

fioyf  (two  or  three).— Oh  yes,  it  alwa^'s  had  money  in  it. 

if. — Wonld  yoa  like  to  have  one? 

B.— I  should  Just  think  so,  rather. 

M. — ^Why  don't  yon  get  one  7 

B. — Oh,  it's  only  a  Fairy-story ;  don't  I  wish  £  could  ! 

M. — ^What !  yon  don't  mean  to  say  you  don't  believe  it? 

B, — Of  coarse  not    Who  believes  in  Fkiry-stories  ? 

NL — I  do :  really,  now  don't  yoa  know  where  the  purse  hangs? 

2^  (qoite  pazzledX— Na 

Jf. — Fairy  parses  hang  on  the  Fairy-tree,  to  be  sure ;  I  linve  one. 

B.  (tncredoloas).— Tou  don't  say  so  ? 

if.— Bat  I  do  (palling  out  a  shilling) ;  that  came  fkom  it 

B.  (very  roach  taken  aback).— Are  you  serious? 

if.— Quite  serious.    Where  did  this  shilling  come  from  ? 

B.— Ob,  it's  yoars. 

if.— No  donbt    I  did  not  steal  it,  I  hope,  but  how  did  it  become  mine  ? 

B. — Oh,  I  suppose  yoa  were  paid  for  keeping  school. 

If.— Well,  why  don't  you  keep  school  ?    You  told  me  you  would  like  some  money. 

B.— I  can't 

Jf.— Why  not? 

B.— I  don't  know  enough. 

ir.— Oh !  bat  what  has  that  to  do  with  it? 

B. — Of  coarse  yoa  most  have  knowledge  to  keep  a  school. 

if.— Indeed !!    Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  my  knowledge  turned  into  money? 

B.— Yes. 

if.— What !  ?    This  shilling  part  of  a  Greek  verb  ? 

B.  (laoghingX — I  suppose  so. 

if.-  -  What  are  yoa,  pray,  doing  here  ? 

BL— OhI  we  come  to  learn. 

if.— Not  to  get  knowledge  ?  surely  ? 

BL^Of  course  we  do,  thongh. 

Jf.— Yoa  don't  mean  to  say  you  are  climbing  the  tree  of  knowledge? 

BL  (twinkling  somewliat).— Well  1    I  suppose  so. 

if.^To  go  back :  Where  does  the  Fairy-tree  grow^ 

22.  (prmnptly).- In  Fbiry-Iand,  to  be  sure. 
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Af.— You  forget    I  said  I  had  climbed  it. 
B.  (dubiously).— No,  I  don't.    Is  it  the  tree  of  knowledge? 
Af. — Where  did  my  shilling  come  fh>m? 
2?.— From  the  knowledge  you  have. 
Jli.— But  where  does  the  Fairy-purse  hang? 
B.— You  told  me  on  the  Fairy- tree. 
Jf.— But  the  shilling  came  from  the  Fairy -purse. 
jj._0.o-h-h!l 

4V.— And  you  agreed  that  the  Fairy-purse  hangs  on  the  Fairy-tree.     Now,  what  is 
the  Fairy-tree? 
i^.— It  is  the  tree  of  knowledge. 

Jf.— And  you  told  me  that  the  Fairy-tree  0/ course  grew— in? 
1?.— 0-o-h-h !    Fairy-land. 
3f.— And  Fairy-land  is? 
B.  (many  broad  grins).— SchooL 

The  mtthod  has  adrantacM  bej^ad  mer*  IcamlBg.  Tlic  child  will  have  to  take  his 
place  as  a  unit  in  society,  and  it  is  important  for  him  to  be  able  to  talk  properly,  as 
well  as  to  listen.  The  plan  should  generate  a  love  of  knowing,  and  should  train  the 
cliild  to  communicate  inrormation  to  others  with  ease  and  correctness.  "Conversa- 
tion," says  Bacon,  "makes  a  ready  man."  Some  caution  is  needed,  however,  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  to  prevent  random  wandering  from  the  subject,  rashness  of 
statement,  or  conceited  forwardness  of  manner. 

(2)  Empirical  Metbods. — An  empirical  method  is  one  based  entirely 
on  practical  experience,  one  which  has  been  found  to  answer  by 
actual  work  and  is  adopted  merely  as  a  convenient  "  rule  of  thumb," 
without  any  effort  being  made  to  know  why  it  succeeds,  or  to  discover 
the  limits  of  its  application.  Such  methods,  though  based  upon  no 
scientific  knowledge,  may  be  correct  enough  when  property  applied, 
and  in  given  circumstances  may  answer  well ;  but,  as  their  nnderlylncr 
principles  are  not  underBtood  by  those  who  employ  them,  they  tend  to 
become  mechanical,  and  are  often  used  in  unsuitable  cases.  The 
great  defect  of  methods  employed  in  a  non-intelligent  way  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  fail  to  meet  the  requirements  of  succesBftd  intellectual 
training,  from  the  absence  of  the  discrimination  necessary  for  making 
the  numerous  small  modifications  which  are  sure  to  be  needed  in 
t^  11  hing. 

Oic  necessity  in  these  days  for  rapidly  educating  our  children,  that  they  may  get 
all  the  good  possible  in  the  short  space  of  their  school  life,  renders  it  Incumbent  on 
Uui  tfiacher  to  employ  those  methods  which  will  best  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the 
cA'.e,  The  process  of  "  trial  and  error,"  of  blundering  into  knowledge  by  trying 
j*i!ia  after  plan  till  one  is  found  to  succeed,  and  then  following  it  blindly,  has  had  its 
<Uy^  The  science  of  education  however  is  yet  to  a  great  extent  in  its  infancy,  and 
*fi  are  by  no  means  so  sure  of  our  ground  as  to  entitle  us  to  condemn  all  metliods  not 
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foonded  on  scientific  laws.  In  fkct,  empiricftl  methods  are  often  deseiring  of  careM 
IsTMttigatioD,  and  may  golde  the  teacher  to  the  discoTery  of  new  and  xiseAil  educa* 
tional  principles. 

(3)  Tlia  Developliig  Metliod. — By  this  is  commonly  meant  a  method 
in  which  the  essential  feature  is  the  direct  exercise  of  the  child's 
Acuities,  with  a  distinct  purpose,  and  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be 
naturally  developed.  The  nature  and  powera  of  the  child  are  caFefully 
taken  into  account  at  ayery  itage,  and  the  teaching  adjusted  accord- 
ingly ;  mental  action  is  aroused,  the  senses  are  largely  appealed  to,  new 
truths  are  made  to  grow  out  of  old  ones,  and,  as  fj^r  as  possible,  the 
pupils  are  led  to  discover  facts  for  themselves,  the  teacher  acting  the 
part  of  guide  and  interpreter.  The  method  is  based  upon  psycho- 
logical principles,  as  opposed  to  merely  empirical  processes. 

In  a  somewhat  narrower  sense  the  term  ^'  developing  "  is  sometimes 
applied  to  any  method  of  teaching  conducted  in  accordance  with 
recognised  principles,  and  for  the  most  part  carried  on  inductively, 
so  that  the  lesson  grows  naturally  outwards,  and  at  every  step  affords 
training  as  well  as  information. 

The  " developing  method"  was  the  outcome  of  the  reaction,  started  by  such  men  as 
Pestalozzi,  against  the  artificial  methods  and  narrow  aims  of  the  time ;  and  was  in  the 
first  instance  elaborated  into  a  scheme  and  applied  to  the  teaching  processes  in 
Germany,  mainly  by  ^erbart  and  his  followers.  It  is  essentially  the  same  method 
that  ifl  called  by  some  French  writers  the  "  Ckaetie  Mtthod." 

(4)  Tbo  Ck>mparatilye  Method. — This  is  rather  a  subsidiary  method 
to  be  employed  in  conjunction  with  others,  where  any  gain  will 
result  from  its  use,  than  one  sufficiently  complete  and  far-reaching 
in  its  application  to  be  continuously  employed.  The  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  method,  as  its  name  implies,  is  the  placing  of  one  thing 
or  series  of  fsuota  alongside  another,  and  the  examining  of  the  two  in 
dose  connection.  Its  meaning  should  be  widened  to  cover  contrast 
or  the  noting  of  differences,  as  well  as  actual  comparison  or  the 
discovery  of  points  of  agreement. 

The  examination  of  two  things  side  by  side  greatly  strengthens  the 
impressions  made  by  the  details  of  each.  Their  mere  contiguity  is 
suggestive ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  keen  observation  and  careful 
discrimination  necessary  to  make  out  their  resemblances  and  diver- 
gencies, are  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  rendering  the  facts  definite 
and  exact,  and  are  in  themselves  a  training  of  a  highly  useful  kind. 
This  will  perhaps  be  more  fully  recognised,  when  it  is  remembered 
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that  the  discrmunation  of  differences  and  the  detection  of  similarities 
have  been  given  as  two  of  the  three  fundamentally  distinct  pro- 
perties of  intellectual  action. 

Where  it  can  be  judiciously  employed  the  comparative  method  is 
of  the  greatest  value,  and  it  detervas  to  be  far  more  extenslTtiy 
used  than  at  present  it  appears  to  be.  The  process  is  almost  always 
an  interesting  one  to  children,  exciting  their  curiosity  and  keeping 
them  active,  if  they  are  led,  as  they  should  be,  to  discover  the  points 
for  themselves.  In  such  subjects  as  history,  geography,  and  natural 
science,  the  method  is  frequently  useful ;  and  wherever  facts  have  to 
be  taught  inductively  it  naturally  plays  an  important  part.  To 
compare  objects  with  strongly  marked  similarities  is  a  gain  both  in 
teaching  and  knowledge.  (See  lesson  on  Comparison  and  Conlragt  of 
the  Butterfly  and  the  Beetle^  p.  73,  where  a  list  of  lessons  will  also  be 
found.) 

The  following  example,  taken  from  Professor  Meiklejohn's  Ifew 
Geography  on  the  Comparative  Methody  well  illustrates  how  a  skilful 
employment  of  comparison  and  contrast  gives  point  and  force  to  two 
series  of  facts,  and  assists  the  mind  in  grasping  and  remembering 
them,  with  a  success  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  securo  without 
bringing  the  two  statements  into  juxtaposition. 

The  Alps  and  the  Himalayas. 

(i)  OompaxlMM :— . 

1.  Both  are  highest  in  the  middle. 

*2.  Both  have  the  form  of  a  semicircle. 

8.  Botli  have  their  long  slope  to  the  nortli ;  their  short  and  steep  slope 

to  the  warmer  r^ons  of  the  south. 
4.  Both  liave  numerous  Alpine  lalces. 


(U)  OontrMta:-- 

ALPS. 

1.  West  group  of  Alps  higher  than  cast 

2,  Points  of  semicircle  to  the  south. 
8.  Southern  slope  goes  down  rapidly. 

4.  The  passes  are  numerous  and  easily 

crossed. 

5.  The  Alps  send  waters  both  north  and 

south. 

6.  The  Alps  are  everywhere  open  to  winds 

and  sea  influences. 


UIMALATA8. 

1.  West  of  Himalayas  lower  than  east. 

2.  Points  of  semidiele  to  the  north. 
8.  Descends  by  four  temoes. 

4.  Few,    very  high,   very  difficult  and 

dangerous. 
6.  The  Himalayas  only  to  the  south. 

6.  The  Himalayas  contain  shut-in  valleys, 
great  deserts,  and  vast  solitudes. 


(5)  mductlYe    and   Dedactlve   Kdtboda — ^Analysli  and  Bynthosla. 
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In  Indnetloii  we  first  examme  a  large  number  of  particular  cases,  or 
separate  facts,  and  from  the  consideration  of  these  pass  to  some 
general  tmth  respecting  them.  Thus  our  method  is  inductive  if  we 
perform  a  aeries  of  experiments,  and  from  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
results  arrive  at  a  natural  law  governing  the  individual  phenomena ; 
or  if  we  observe  closely  a  succession  of  objects,  and  thereby  make  out 
some  common  characteristic  of  a  group  which  we  can  state  as  a  test 
of  dasdfication,  or  as  a  definition.  So  again,  we  employ  the  same 
method,  when,  by  sifting  and  carefully  investigating  a  large  number 
of  cases,  in  which  a  certain  effect  is  produced,  we  seek  to  discover 
the  essential  condition,  or  catise,  as  it  is  called,  of  such  results. 
If  we  trace  our  knowledge  back  to  its  ultimate  sources,  we  shall 
find  that  the  greater  part  of  it,  at  least,  is  due  to  inductive  inquiry, 
whereby  ^  the  materials  of  knowledge  are  brought  to  the  mind  and 
analysed.' 

In  the  deductiTe  prooess,  on  the  other  hand,  we  move  downwards 
from  general  truths  to  particulars  or  individual  items  of  knowledge. 
Thus,  we  employ  this  method  when  we  start  with  axioms,  or  admitted 
truths,  and  frx>m  these  by  pure  reasoning  we  pass  to  further  truths, 
and  80  on,  it  may  be,  to  individual  £ftcts.  So,  when  we  take  some 
scientific  law  and  apply  it  to  explain  existing  phenomena ;  or  again 
when  we  begin  with  a  study  of  causes,  and  from  these  endeavour  to 
show  that  certain  effects  follow  naturally  as  consequences. 

We  make  use  of  the  Inductive  method  of  teaching  whenever  we 
place  before  children  a  number  of  facts,  experiences,  or  objects,  and 
direct  their  attention  carefuUy  to  the  points  we  wish  them  to  observe ; 
then  endeavour  to  lead  them  to  draw  their  own  conclusions,  or  to  dis- 
cover the  underlying  principle  or  general  truth  for  themselves,  and 
finally  to  put  the  result  into  as  simple  and  exact  a  form  as  possible, 
BO  that  it  may  be  readily  remembered.  The  ideas  are  given  first ;  the 
statement  of  them  in  words  comes  afterwards.  Deduotiva  teaching 
begins  in  the  opposite  way  ;  it  passes  from  the  word-statement  to  the 
ideas ;  it  secures  first  the  learning  of  the  definition,  or  law,  or  rule, 
tiien  carefully  explains  its  meaning,  and  lastly  illustrates  it  fully  by 
appeal  to  fiicts. 


Thus,  in  iMililM  tow  to  rMogalM  ft  put  of  opoodi  in  Grammar,  tho  dodactiye  method 
wofQkl  begin  with  the  definition ;  and  then  endeavonr  to  make  the  meaning  and 
a^ilieation  of  it  dear  to  the  children.    On  the  inductive  plan  the  children  wonld  be 
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first  led  to  examine  a  group  of  words  so  as  to  make  out  their  use  or  ftmetion, 
and  finally  they  would  with  the  teacher's  help  fi-ame  a  satisfiictory  definition. 

So  in  the  toafMwf  of  aa  arltlmatlcal  ml*  inductiyely  a  series  of  easy  examples  would 
be  taken  in  order,  and  fully  explained;  the  wording  of  the  rule,  based  on  the 
previous  teaching  and  experience,  being  the  last  step.  Taught  deduetlyely,  the 
statement  of  the  rule  would  be  given  first,  and  then  explained  and  illustrated  till 
known. 

Eoughly  speaking,  the  one  method,  as  applied  in  teaching,  seeks  to 
lead  a  child  to  the  understanding  of  a  fact,  and  then  to  accept  it 
because  he  sees  it  to  be  true ;  the  other  presents  the  fact  to  the 
child  as  a  truth,  and  then  seeks  to  support  it  by  simplifying  and 
explaining  it  until  its  meaning  and  application  are  grasped. 

In  BlsBMataij  Bctoaee  it  is  better  to  employ  experiments,  and  assist  the  child  by 
questions  and  suggestions  till  he  is  able  to  discover  what  the  experiments  show,  than 
to  simply  state  the  foct  first  and  then  illustrate  it. 

If  however  the  inductive  method  is  adopted,  and  the  lesson  is  based  on  experiments, 
the  points  should  be  really  demonstrated.  It  will  not  do  to  'make  a  pretence  of 
appealing  to  experience,  and  then  to  fail  in  the  experiments,  or  to  Bianage  them  in 
such  a  bungling  way  as  to  show  nothing,  so  that  after  all  the  children  have  to 
depend  merely  upon  the  teacher's  word.  There  should  be  one  thing  or  the  other; 
not  the  conftision  of  the  two  methods. 

To  employ  the  IndacUye  method  well  needs  considerable  skill 
and  careful  preparation.  It  is  a  slow  method,  and  does  not  lend 
itself  readily  to  the  rapid  teaching  of  certain  results  required  for 
examination;  but  it  affords  an  axoeedingly  TaluaUe  training,  and 
that  of  a  kind  which  is  needed  in  the  educaiion  of  children.  It  can- 
not always  be  followed,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  it  is  a  more  suitable  method  in  elementary  teaching 
than  the  deductive  one.  The  common  rule  that  definitions  sbould 
come  at  the  end  of  a  lesson,  not  at  the  beginning,  is  a  practically  use- 
ful one.  Children  may  be  taught  to  use  their  senses,  to  observe  and 
compare  so  as  to  find  out  a  common  element  in  objects  presented, 
before  they  are  capable  of  reasoning  in  the  ordinary  sense ;  and  in 
fact  they  should  have  a  considerable  experience  of  things  before  the 
latter  is  attempted.  Hence  dednctlva  teaching  cannot  he  used  with 
saccess  so  early  as  simple  teaching  of  an  Indnctilye  character. 


We  not  unfk«quently  meet  with  the  term  atrtbod  ef  dlaeovsry  or  sMlhod  of  1 
and  what  is  almost  always  implied  is  the  method  of  induction,  that  being  the  me^od 
by  which  by  far  the  greater  part  of  all  knowledge  is  acquired  in  CAs/lrfC  injteftoc 

On  the  other  hand  the  deductive  method  is  spoken  of  as  the  asthod  of  iaitnetioa  by 
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vhich  ia  meant  the  m&VbnA  of  Klntlfle  tzpoilUfon,  not  the  method  to  he  adopted  In  the 
teaching  of  the  young. 

The  deductiTe  method  of  ai^ng  from  x>rindples  or  canaee  Is  also  called  the  k 
ickci  wlhoil ;  while  the  inductive  method  of  proceeding  fh>m  effects  to  causes,  and  so 
OB,  is  called  the  4  postotorl  method. 

Probably  no  two  words  used  respecting  teaching  have  given  students 
of  the  art  so  much  trouble,  and  have  led  to  so  much  confusion,  as  the 
terms  asmlyiU  and  synthesis.  As  Professor  Bain  points  out,  we 
should  be  better  without  them,  but  as  we  have  them  in  common  use  it 
becomes  necessary  to  get  some  adequate  idea  of  their  meaning. 

The  confusion  arises  in  a  twofold  manner ;  from  the  use  of  the 
terms  in  a  loose  popular  way  as  well  as  in  a  philosophical  sense,  and 
from  the  fact  that  the  same  process  may  be  regarded  logically  as 
analysis  or  synthesis  according  to  the  standpoint  from  which  we 
view  it.* 

Generally  speaking  tbe  two  methods  of  analysts  and  83mtliesi8 
eoRwpond  closely  to  those  of  induction  and  deduction,  and  it  will  be 
well  for  the  teacher  to  fix  this  point  firmly  in  mind.  Analysis  is 
really  taking  to  pieces,  either  actually  or  mentally.  We  employ  this 
process  when  we  examine  a  thing  closely  in  order  to  make  out  its 
natural  parts,  or  to  consider  its  various  qualities  separately.  In 
induction  we  do  this  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  things  to  discover 
some  common  element,  or  characteristic;  and  again,  similarly,  we 
analyse  a  series  of  phenomena  or  effects  that  we  may  be  able  to  make 
out  some  fixed  relation  or  constant  condition  common  to  all — that  is, 
some  general  law  or  cause.  Synthesis  is  the  opposite  of  analysis— the 
putting  together  again  or  building  up  of  what  has  previously  been 
taken  to  pieces.  In  this  method  we  begin  with  simple  things  or  ideas 
(the  word  "  simple "  being  used  in  the  sense  of  single,  or  not  further 
separable,  but  not  necesiorily  in  the  sense  of  being  easy  to  understand) 
and  coiQbine  lliese  simple  notions  into  more  complex  ones. 

Thus  "In  EmIM  we  hegin  with  certain  simple  notions  of  points,  straight  lines, 
angles,  light  angles,  dicleB,  etc.  Putting  tc>gether  three  straight  lines  we  make  a 
triangle ;  joining  to  this  the  notion  of  a  right  angle,  we  form  the  notion  of  a  right- 

^  The  student  who  has  read  a  little  logic  will  easily  see  that  this  must  he  so,  Inas- 
mncfa  as  aaalfsis  la  ozteDslM  Is  lyathstfi  hi  iBfteasloB,  and  vies  twrad ;  the  ezten«i<m  (hreadth 
of  application,  or  numher  of  thingi  to  which  the  term  applies)  helng  decreased  ss  the 
iitUnsUm  (depth  or  numher  of  gualUiet  implied  hy  the  term)  is  increased.  (See 
JcTon^  KUmtmiary  Leaona  in  Logic.) 

D 
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angled  trlAogle.  Joining  four  other  equal  lines  at  right  angles  to  each  other  we  gain 
the  idea  of  a  square,  and  if  we  then  conceive  such  a  square  to  be  formed  upon  each  of 
the  sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  and  reason  ftx>m  the  necessary  qualities  of  these 
llgared,  we  discover  that  the  two  squares  upon  the  sides  containing  the  right  angle 
must  together  be  exactly  equal  to  the  square  upon  the  third  side,  as  shown  in  the 
47th  Proposition  of  Euclid's  first  book.  TUs  Is  a  perfect  Sastanee  of  tlM  syatbHIc 
procMi."— (/evoTU.) 


The  following  brief  statement  of  the  general  relationsbip  of 
logical  methods  will  be  found  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  purposes 
connected  with  the  teacher's  work. 

(1)  IndacUve  Method  (facts  to  laws,  effects  to  causes,  properties  to 

definitions). 
=sAnalyEi8  (breaking  up  into  particulars  to  find  that  which  is 

general). 
»A  poBteriori  Method  (inferring  from  consequences  what  the 

general  truth  or  cause  is). 
»(In  the  main)  Metliod  of  discoTtry,  or  method  of  investigation. 

(2)  Deductive  Metliod  (axioms,  laws,  definitions,  causes,  etc.,   to 

particular  truths  or  effects). 
— SyntlieslB  (consideration  of  general  truths  side  by  side  in  order 

to  pass  to  truths  of  a  more  particular  character). 
= A  xirlorl  Method  (inferring  effects  or  consequences  from  causes 

or  laws). 
~(In  the  main)  Method  of  SdentULc  exposition,  or  method  of 
instruction. 
Properly  speaking,  neither  of  these  processes  should  be  viewed  as  a 
complde  method,  analysis  being  naturally  followed  by  and  associated 
with  synthesis.     The  former  prepares  the  way  for  and  makes  plain 
the  truths  which  the  latter  takes  up  and  applies ;  and  hence  it  is 
that,  if  we  examine  closely  the  conditions  of  any  complete  teaching 
work,  we  shall  find  that  hoth.  procesBes  need  to  he  employed,  syntheiis 
succeeding  analysis,  sometimes  in  the  same  lesson,  more  generally  in 
succeeding  lessons  of  a  series. 

The  natural  order  in  teadiing  is  analysis,  so  as  to  separate  imessen- 
tial  things  and  simplify  what  is  left,  and  then  synthesis,  so  as 
to  reconstruct,  from  the  children's  standpoint,  these  simplified  parts 
into  a  whole.  It  has  often  been  said  that  the  teacher  should  do  the 
analysis  and  the  children  the  synthesis ;  and  this  in  some  cases  is  no 
doubt  true,  but  the  rule  is  far  too  sweeping  for  general  application. 
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In  many  lessons,  especially  in  such  subjects  as  elementary  science,  it 
is  mach  better  for  the  children  to  do  the  analysis  for  themselves, 
as  far  as  they  are  able,  the  teacher  guiding  the  work,  directing 
obserration,  and  giving  all  necessary  help  in  difficulties.  When 
some  principle  has  been  thus  thoroughly  taught,  it  may  be  used 
synthetically  in  succeeding  lessons  to  explain  phenomena  similar  to 
those  examined  in  the  first  instance. 

As  a  rule,  the  analytical  method  properly  carried  out  may  be 
employed — as  already  noted  in  the  case  of  induction — ^at  an  earlier 
stage  of  the  child's  development  than  the  synthetical  one.  In  elemen- 
tary toafihing  synthesis  alone  does  not  afford  sufficient  training  of  a 
kind  suited  to  children,  and  in  numerous  instances  is  far  too  difficult 
a  process  to  be  employed  with  success.  The  child  is  unable  to  reason 
in  the  way  required,  the  process  is  less  interesting  to  him  than  the 
analytical  one,  and  the  closeness  of  attention  necessary  cannot  be 
secured.  There  are  however,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  many  lessons 
where  the  reasoning  is  of  a  quite  elementary  character,  and  where 
consequently  the  synthetical  mode  of  treatment  is  distinctly  useful. 
Further,  in  many  such  cases,  the  analytical  process  would  prove  so 
slow  and  tedious,  that  the  necessary  progress  would  not  be  made,  and 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  the  interest  would  be  greatly  increased  : 
in  feet,  the  gain  would  certainly  not  be  commensurate  with  the 
trouble  involved.  A  good  deal  of  judgment  is  not  unfrequently 
'  needed  in  deciding  which  method  it  is  better  to  employ,  the  teacher 
having  to  be  guided  by  whether  the  children  best  know  the  parts  or 
the  whoU.  For  the  beginner  in  teaching,  it  is  doubtless  better  to 
liold  fast  to  tlio  principle  "known  to  unknown,"  than  to  trouble  him- 
self at  all  as  to  whether  his  lesson  shall  be  taught  analytically  or 
synthetically. 

Taking  into  account  all  the  various  types  of  method  we  have 
discussed,  it  may  be  said,  that  teaching  methods  are  almost  always 
very  properly  mixed  methods,  this  or  that  typical  mode  of  treatment 
being  employed  just  where  it  is  calculated  to  do  the  work  in  the  best 
way ;  and  hence  help  may  be  drawn  from  many  of  these  methods  even 
in  a  single  lesson.  Good  teaching  fixes  as  well  as  presents,  and  is  a 
standing  example  to  the  pupils  as  to  how  a  subject  may  best  be 
viewed  so  as  to  get  out  of  it  the  fullest  meaning,  and  how  this  meaning 
may  be  most  clearly  expressed  in  language  and  fixed  in  the  mind.    . 


CHAPTER   IV. 

NOTES  OF  LESSONS. 

VABIBTIE8  OF  LESSONS. — We  have  hitherto  spoken  almost  entirely 
of  lessons  of  a  high  type,  in  which  the  gaining  of  knowledge  by  the 
child  and  his  training  and  development  should  go  hand  in  hand. 
These  however  do  not  cover  all  the  necessities  of  school  work,  as  at 
present  conducted,  when  examinations  have  largely  to  be  taken  into 
account.  Nor  is  it  every  subject  of  instruction  which  lends  itself 
equally  to  treatment  from  such  a  point  of  view. 

We  may  usefully  distinguish  the  following  varieties  of  lessons,  the 
province  and  function  of  each  of  which  should  be  clearly  recognised 
by  the  teacher  : — 

(1)  mBtmction  or  Information  LessonB. — In  these  the  thing  of  great 
importance  Ib  the  knowledge  to  be  conveyed.  They  should  be  taught 
in  an  intelligent  manner  and  elements  of  training  should  not  be  for* 
gotten.  The  necessity  for  securing  that  the  facts  are  clearly  under- 
stood and  firmly  fixed  in  the  memory  will  govern  the  form  and 
method  of  the  lesson  ;  but  so  long  as  learning  is  made  certain,  in  an 
expeditious  and  thorough  waj^ever3rthing  which  can  be  done  through 
such  learning  for  the  cultivation  of  the  intelligence  should  receive 
attention.  The  information  should  be  made  real  to  the  children,  not 
merely  crammed,  as  it  so  often  is  ;  and  the  lessons  should  never  be 
degraded  to  the  level  of  a  mere  drill  of  &ct8.  To  the  information 
type  will  belong  most  lessons  in  geography,  history,  and  grammar, 
much  of  elementary  science  when  taught  as  a  stihjeety  explanations 
in  reading,  the  teaching  of  rules  in  arithmetic,  and  other  lessons  of  a 
similar  character. 

(2)  Training  LeBSons. — In  these,  mental  discipline — ^the  enltlTatloii 
of  the  intelligence,  and  the  provision  of  suitable  exercise  for  the 
faculties,  so  that  they  may  be  properly  strengthened — is  the  primary 
object ;  while  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  though  still 
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necessary  and  important,  drops  into  the  second  place  in  consideration. 
Here  the  needs  of  the  child's  development  will  be  the  special  concern 
of  the  teacher,  and  will  govern  the  methods  employed. 

Oltfaet  LeBsomi  should  have  training  for  their  definite  purpose,  and 
this  should  be  the  case  even  when  the  term  is  used  in  a  wide  sense  to 
include  '^occupation  lessons"  for  infants  and  lessons  in  elementary 
science — whether  the  latter  are  taught  in  a  connected  series  or  not,  so 
long  as  they  form  part  of  an  object-lesson  course.  Teachers  who  test 
the  value  of  such  lessons  solely  by  the  amount  of  information  pigeon- 
holed, complain  that  there  is  no  room  for  them,  and  urge  that  fuller 
information  in  the  elementary  subjects  is  of  more  value.  This  is  a 
lamentable  mistake,  which  it  is  strange  to  see  teachers  making. 
Object-lessons  are  not,  and  never  should  be  loolEed  upon  as,  an  "extra 
inlijeef  to  be  learned  from  the  examination  aide ;  and  to  treat  them 
aa  though  they  were — so  that  the  child's  energies  are  bent  upon 
learning  strings  of  facts — is  to  defeat  the  purpose  for  which  they 
should  be  given.  Properly  used,  they  may  to  some  extent  furnish 
a  corrective  to  the  mechanical  methods  fostered  by  too  close  atten- 
tion to  examination  requirements  in  the  ordinary  subjects.  The  in- 
creaied  power  and  intelligence  gained  by  the  children — the  training 
of  observation  and  attention,  the  quickening  of  interest  and  curiosity, 
the  relief  aflbrded,  and  the  increased  pleasure  imparted  to  the  work 
— should  tell  upon  the  teaching  of  the  other  subjects  in  every  direc- 
tion. To  take  the  lowest  view,  object  lessons  should  "  pay  "  indirectly 
by  their  influence,  even  though  they  may  not  do  so  directly  to  any 
large  degree  by  the  information  conveyed. 

Too  frequently  the  object  leseons  given  in  school  are  completely  dis- 
sociated from  each  other.  They  are  selected  without  any  attempt  to 
establish  a  bond  of  union  between  them,  and  without  regard  to  simi- 
larity of  subject,  to  the  further  application  of  any  principle  taught,  or 
to  the  help  which  one  lesson  may  be  made  to  afford  in  the  mastery  of 
others.  It  is  much  better,  as  fur  as  possible,  to  arrange  them  in  short 
series,  each  of  which  shall  contain  related  lessons,  so  that  each  lesson 
of  the  series  may  be  clearly  joined  to,  and  in  many  cases  grounded 
upon,  the  preceding  one. 

The  method  of  training  is  slow,  but  it  is  sure,  and  it  is  very  much 
to  be  doubted  whether,  in  the  end,  as  much  information  would  not  be 
gained  in  a  given  time  as  by  the  supposed  quicker  methods  at 
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present  in  vogue  of  teaching  facts.     Of  course  much  will  depend 
upon  the  teacher,  but  it  is  surely  worth  the  trial 

(3)  Drill  LesBons. — These  have  a  distinct  use  in  school  work,  and 
if  properly  employed,  and  kept  in  their  place,  may  be  made  of  much 
service.  To  fix  a  series  of  facts  with  certainty  in  the  memory  of  a 
child  requires  much  reiteration— often  in  fjEict  more  than  can  well  be 
spared  in  ordinary  teaching — and  this  the  drill  lessons  should  supply. 
They  include  such  things  as  the  repetition  of  tables,  dates,  names,  sum- 
maries, and  classifications  ;  together  with  writing,  reading,  and  arith- 
metic practice,  and  other  work  of  a  similar  kind.  They  must  not  be 
confused  with  ordinary  lessons,  and  Bhonld  never  De  allowed  to  take 
the  place  of  Intelligent  teadiing.  They  should  follow  it,  where  they 
are  necessary  at  all,  and  fix  thoroughly  those  points  which  have 
been  previously  explained  and  taught. 

Thus,  for  instance,  what  is  known  as  "  map-drill " — the  learning  of 
names  and  positions  on  a  map  by  repetition — ^is  useful  if  taken  after 
the  ordinary  geography  lesson,  to  secure  the  holding  of  the  facts 
taught ;  but  it  is  baneful  when  used  alone  as  a  method  of  teaching 
what  in  such  a  case  would  be  called  geography.  The  present 
tendency  is  for  far  too  lai^e  a  portion  of  school  work  to  take  this  | 
drill  character. 

(4)  Review  Lessons. — These  are  definite  lessons,  mainly  of  a 
recapitulatory  and  examinatory  kind,  which  should  be  given  at 
fixed  times  to  review  and  sum  up  the  teaching  of  a  previous  series  of 
lessons.  Skilfully  employed  such  review  lessons  are  of  great  valne  in 
keeping  Information  fTOBh  and  ready  for  nse,  in  giving  a  general  grasp 
of  the  subject,  and  in  enabling  the  pupils  to  look  over  a  wider 
expanse  so  as  to  make  out  the  relationship  of  the  points  they  have 
learned.  Without  some  systematic  arrangement  for  review  of  previous 
work,  much  valuable  knowledge  is  sure  to  be  lost,  or  at  least  to  sink 
into  that  no-man's-land  of  memory  from  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  recall 
it.  The  value  and  necessity  of  review  lessons  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
appreciated ;  were  such  lessons  more  frequently  employed,  mere  drill 
lessons  would  be  less  necessary. 

N0TE8  OF  LESSONS.  Need  for  preparation  of  leuona.— Of  this  it 
is  perhaps  not  necessary  to  say  much.  Every  one  who  has  ever 
attempted  to  really  teach  a  difficult  lesson,  must  have  felt  not  only 
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the  importance  of  preparing  the  work,  but  the  necessity  for  it. 
Unprepared  lessons,  even  with  skilled  teachers,  are  very  apt  to  be, 
and  with  unskilled  teachers  are  certain  to  be,  wanting  in  definiteness 
and  point,  loose  in  construction  and  arrangement,  shallow  as  to  the 
treatment  of  the  subject-matter,  and  lacking  in  suitability,  thorough- 
ness, and  impressiveness.  If  the  teacher  trusts  to  evolving  everything 
just  as  it  is  wanted  out  of  the  "  depths  of  his  inner  consciousness," 
his  work  is  pretty  sure  to  be  random,  unequal,  and  disjointed  ;  and 
he  is  not  likely  to  do  justice  to  his  subject,  his  scholars,  or  himself. 
Proper  preparation  should  secure  that  he  ftiUy  understands  what  he 
is  about,  and  should  limit  his  efforts  within  the  bounds  of  what  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  accomplished  by  deciding  definitely 
what  is  to  be  taken  and  what  left  out. 

In  the  very  best  steam-engine  it  is  not  possible  to  get  more  than  a 
comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  heat  power  actually  changed 
into  work ;  the.  rest  goes  to  waste.  Similarly  a  teacher  will  l3e 
certain  not  to  get  all  that  is  theoretically  possible  out  of  his  teaching, 
and  this  must  be  allowed  for.  In  many  lessons  very  much  of  the 
teaching  runs  to  waste  from  defective  handling,  and  passes  off  into 
the  limbo  of  non-productive  effort.  To  prevent  as  far  as  may  be  this  . 
spending  of  strength  without  effect,  all  lessons  (except  where  some 
known  method  can  be  applied  with  but  slight  modification — as  in 
reading,  writing,  eta)  should  receive  preparation  to  such  a  degree  as  is 
necessary  to  secure  the  greatest  practicable  efficiency.  The  amount  of 
prepazation  will  of  course  vary  with  the  knowledge,  experience,  and 
aklU  of  the  teacher — with  his  power  of  being  able  at  once  to  throw 
himself  mentally  into  the  position  of  the  learner,  to  look  at  things 
from  the  tatter's  point  of  view,  and  to  recognise  at  a  glance  exactly 
what  is  wanted,  what  is  the  nature  of  any  difficulty,  and  what  is  best 
to  be  done.  In  the  case  of  most  teachers  such  power  is  only  to  be 
gained  lay  peniatent  exercise,  and  at^  first  much  thought  and  steady 
consideration  are  necessary.  To  cayefq}ly  prepare  a  lesson,  and  to 
put  the  work  down  on  paper  in  the  best  form  which  can  be  devised, 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  means  of  securing  the  training  required  ; 
and  has  a  disciplinary  value  apart  from  teaching.  To  the  young 
teacher  such  work  is  especially  important ;  but  the  "  notes  "  must  be 
something  beyond  a  few  stray  hints,  or  an  ill-digested  assemblage  of 
facts,  if  they  are  to  do  good. 
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Wliat  Is  meant  by  Notes  of  Leeaons. — Notes  of  lessons  are  not  a 
means  of  displaying  the  teacher's  knowledge,  or  of  showing  how 
skilfully  he  can  make  a  digest  or  analysis ;  they  are  not  simply 
storehouses  of  fsicts,  or  illustrations,  questions,  and  explanations  ; 
they  are  not  simply  notes  on  or  about  the  information  required. 
They  are  a  short  statement  of  the  iMst  form  In  wliich  the  teacher  can 
develop  the  ideas  of  his  lesson,  so  that  the  whole  may  be  orderly, 
consistent,  and  complete,  as  far  as  it  goes ;  as  well  as  of  the  best 
means  he  can  employ  for  bringing  the  ideas  clearly  before  the 
children,  and  securing  that  they  shall  be  both  understood  and 
retained.  "  Notes  "  are  his  plan  of  battle  settled  distinctly  before  he 
begins,  so  that  there  may  be  no  flEdlure,  no  hurry,  and  no  confkudon 
when  he  actually  sets  about  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose. 
And  just  as  a  general  pre-arranges  all  the  details  of  a  fight,  so  far  as 
is  possible,  and  ponders  over  the  disposition  of  his  forces  and  the 
contingencies  likely  to  arise  in  the  struggle ;  so  the  teacher  looks 
to  all  the  possibilities  of  his  work,  and  endeavours  to  realise  and 
prepare  for  any  difficulties  which  may  present  themselves  in  the 
lesson.  To  put  the  matter  in  another  way  :  "  notes  "  should  be  to  the 
lesson  what  the  artist's  careful  design,  or  sketch  in  colour,  is  to  the 
finished  picture — a  sketch  containing  all  the  essentials,  but  not 
burdened  with  the  many  small  details  which  will  come  out  in  the 
work  itself. 

Briefly,  we  may  define  "  notes "  as  a  draft  of  the  lesson  put  apoa 
paper,  with  all  the  important  points,  whether  of  matter  or  method, 
clearly  marked.  They  should  convey  to  another  person  a  distinct 
idea  of  the  teacher's  power  of  arranging  his  subject-matter,  and  of 
his  skill  in  presentation — of  what  the  lesson  would  be  like  in  all  its 
main  features.     They  should  show  not  only  what  information  is  to  be 

c Uiunicated,  and  how  it  is  to  be  conveyed  from  the  mind  of  the 

tiHklii^r  to  the  minds  of  the  scholars,  but  also  to  what  extent  the 
intelligence  of  the  latter  will  be  exercised  and  what  permanent 
Ix  Refit  they  are  likely  to  derive  from  the  lesson. 

Preparation  must  leave  the  teacher  firee. — As  instrumental  in 
securing  right  knowledge,  clear  views,  and  pre-consideration  of  the 
tcHching,  "notes"  are  of  much  importance ;  but  they  should  not  be 
prepared  in  excessive  detail,  and  must  not  be  followed  slavishly. 
^roui  the  main  lines  of  the  work,  as  laid  down,   it  is  unwise  to 
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depart ;  but  thtm  Humid  1>6  no  mere  reeltatioa  of  the  notei,  nor 
should  the  teacher  have  them  so  much  in  mind  as  to  be  constantly 
♦tiinVing  of  them  rather  than  of  his  work.  Known  they  should  be, 
but  they  must  not  constrain  the  teaching.  The  teacher  should, 
cultiyate  the  power  to  think  in  front  of  his  class,  and  to  seize  upon 
ererything  which  may  be  used  to  advantage ;  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  himself  sufficiently  free  to  be  able  to  adopt  any  change  for 
the  better  which  may  suggest  itself  during  the  teaching.  Often, 
when  the  mind  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  interest  of  the  actual 
work,  the  teacher  will  see  a  better  mode  of  developing  a  point,  or  of 
overcoming  a  difficulty,  than  the  one  which  occurred  to  him  during 
preparation.  To  secure  the  freedom  and  interest  necessary,  however, 
he  must  have  confidence;  and  this  will  depend  to  a  considerable 
extent  upon  the  fieu:t  that  he  has  always  the  prepared  methods  to  fall 
back  upon.  The  teaching  will  often  rise  above  the  "  notes  " ;  it  should  / 
never  fidl  below  them.  I 

The  teacher  mnat  prepare  hla  own  '*  notes." — As  models^  to  show  on 
paper  how  the  work  of  preparing  a  lesson  may  be  carried  out,  '*  notes  " 
tv  others,  if  carefully  drawn  up,  may  be  made  of  much  use  ;  but  the 
teacher  is  warned,  as  he  values  any  vividness  and  reality  in  his 
teaching,  and  any  increase  in  his  power  of  dealing  with  a  lesson, 
that  iuch  ** notes"  must  not  he  used  to  teach  from.  If  his  work  is  to 
meet  successfully  the  special  needs  of  the  children  under  his  care, 
and  make  use  of  such  powers  as  he  possesses,  the  lesson  must  be  the 
ontoome  of  his  own  thought. 

His  notes  upon  a  lubjeot  may  be  inferior  in  the  abstract  to  those  drawn  up  by 
another  person,  but  practically  to  him  they  are  of  much  greater  value ;  and  he  will 
find  his  own  sling  and  stone  Ikr  more  serviceable  and  tmstworthy  than  the  untried 
Weapons,  even  of  most  elaborate  pattern  and  perfection  of  finish,  supplied  by  others. 
The  stmS  fMdt  of  the  vast  majority  of  so-esUsd  "notes  of  Immds"  tosnd  in  books  is  that 
they  are  merely  summaries  of  facts,  arranged  in  a  way  suited  to  cramming  them 
tor  an  examination,  but  not  so  presented  as  to  be  in  a  good  form  for  teaching.  Nor  are 
they,  even  from  this  point  of  view,  usually  snfilciently  Aill,  as  sources  of  information, 
to  give  a  teacher  ignorant  of  a  sul^Ject  the  understanding  of  it  necessary  fbr  teaching 
purpoees.  The  artificiality  of  treatment,  and  the  conventionality  both  of  arrangement 
and  headings,  which  are  so  lamentably  common  in  ''notes"  drawn  up  by  young 
teachers  for  inspection,  seem  to  be  largely  traceable  to  this  source. 

In  considering  how  the  preparation  of  lessons  may  be  most 
usiefiiUy  made,  it  is  convenient  to  view  them  as  separable  into  the 
two  following  types  : — 
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(1)  LesBOiui  intended  to  impart  skill  in  doin;  Bometbing,  or  knowledge 
of  an  applied  kind. — In  these — as  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  draw- 
ing, much  of  grammar  work,  etc. — the  method  is  the  important  things 
and,  as  a  rule,  will  alone  need  consideration.  In  writing  out  the  notes, 
it  will  be  entered  on  the  paper  in  clearly  arranged  steps,  showing 
what  the  children  will  do  at  every  stage  of  the  work. 

(2)  Lessona  In  which  knowledge  is  Tiewed  as  information  or  faots  to 
1>e  learned. — In  these  both  the  arrangement  of  the  sybject-m^Uter  and 
the  method  of  presenting  it  are  important.  They  will  be  entered  on 
the  notes  in  separate  columns,  and  will  run  side  by  side.  Of  this 
kind  are  object-lessons,  and  lessons  in  geography,  history,  science,  the 
information  part  of  grammar,  etc. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  tut  rale  that  all  lessons  in  a  certain 
subject  should  bo  prepared  according  to  one  or  otlier  of  the  types  Just  mentioned. 
The  teacher  must  use  his  common  sense  as  to  which  form  his  notes  should  take. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  description  of  the  teaching  of  an  arithmetical  rule  would  be 
entered  on  the  notes  as  method  only,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  enter  the  sums  used 
for  illustration  in  a  separate  column  at  tubject-matUTf  for  the  remembrance  of  them  as 
facts  is  not  of  the  least  importance.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  notes  of  a  lesson  intended 
to  teach  the  meaning  of  a  group  of  arithmetical  terms  should  be  divided  into  matter 
and  method,  as  here  there  are  distinct  facts  to  be  fixed  in  the  mind. 

I.  Preparation  of  the  Subject-matter  of  a  Lesson.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  have  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be  taught  The  teacher 
needs  to  settle  definitely  the  limits  of  the  lesson  he  intends  to  give, 
and  to  put  the  information  in  the  best  form  for  the  children  to  learn. 
Proper  preparation  of  the  facts  involves  several  processes  which  it  will 
be  well  to  consider  separately.     These  are  : — 

(1)  Acquisition. — The  teacher  will  generally  know  a  certain 
number  of  facts  about  the  subject  he  intends  to  treat,  but  lying,  it 
may  be,  scattered  in  his  mind  in  a  broadcast  sort  of  way.  These  he 
will  need  to  ooUeot  and  sifl ;  and  then  to  sapidy  any  daflcienoies  by 
reading,  by  observation,  or  in  whatever  way  may  be  necessary,  so  that 
hb  subject  will  be  mastered  with  sufficient  thoroughness  for  him  to  go 
before  his  class  with  confidence.  He  must  posMfs  wider  knowledge 
than  Just  tbe  amount  to  De  given  to  tbe  diildren,  that  he  may  have 
something  to  fall  back  upon  in  case  of  difficulty,  and  be  able  to  see 
in  their  proper  relationship  and  relative  importance  the  points  which 
he  teaches.     He  has  to  analyse  his  facts,  and  to  look  all  round 
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them  till  he  knows  them  from  every  side,  and  in  any  guise  of 
words. 

IImp«rfact  knowledge  in  the  teacher  and  wrong  learning  on  the 
part  of  tlie  ebildren  generally  go  togetlier.  He  who  has  not  mastered 
his  sabject  is  unable  to  take  advantage  of  many  points  that  turn  up 
in  the  teaching,  because  he  does  not  know  where  they  lead  to  ;  while 
the  explanations  given  are  ahnost  sure  to  be  defective,  and  wanting  in 
deamess  even  as  Deut  as  they  go.  It  la  imposBlble  to  explain  properly 
what  one  hat  half  nnderatanda  one's-self,  and  any  adequate  treatment 
of  the  facts  so  as  to  afford  the  necessary  training  of  the  inteUigence 
is  out  of  the  question. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  fidliirw  ia  taMhlng  are  due  to  defective  knowing,  especially 
in  the  case  of  joxmg  teachers.  They  have  book  words  but  no  safflcient  realisation  of 
the  corresponding  ideas;  they  rest  content  with  delasive  half-tmths,  and  con- 
sequently are  obscure  in  their  statements  and  easily  upset  by  a  difficult  question. 

Not  nn&equently,  too,  they  are  very  ambitious,  and  choose  the  most  diiBciilt  raliijeeti. 
They  take  what  they  consider  the  necessary  &cts  from  some  summary  in  a  book,  and 
Ikfl  to  naUm  hem  maeh  ddll  and  latowUdf  are  required  to  handle  siieli  saliiJectB  well,  because 
they  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  really  understand  them.  In  such  cases  the 
f—flilug  is  eertsia  to  be  shaQow,  even  where  correct ;  and  it  will  often  be  marked  by 
such  inaccuracy  of  information,  fallacy  of  reasoning,  and  rashness  of  statement,  as  to 
make  it  worse  than  useless  to  the  children. 

(2)  Selection. — So  long  as  the  teacher  has  complete  control  over  his 
knowledge,  and  can  keep  it  in  the  background  till  wanted^  he  cannot 
know  too  much  about  his  subject.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
teach  everything,  about  even  the  simplest  topic,  in  a  single  lesson. 
Hence  the  teacher  is  at  once  confronted  by  the  consideration  of  the 
amount  of  information  to  be  given.  This  will  depend  upon  the 
following  conditions :  the  time  at  his  disposal,  the  capacity  of  the 
children,  the  difficulty  or  strangeness  of  the  subject,  and   his  own 

To  settle  Just  the  amount  of  matter  which  can  be  properly  treated  in  a  lesson  of 
fi»d  length  requires  Judgment  and  experience ;  but  it  is  a  matter  to  which  attention 
should  always  be  given.  The  diflenaoe  betwten  ■iiiiitiil  polats  and  mersly  ittutattlve 
■atarial  must  be  kept  in  mind.  It  is  a  miitike  to  overcrowd  a  iMsoa,  but  it  is  better  to 
have  too  much  Information  than  too  little. 

Having  settled  the  amount  of  information  which  should  be  taken, 
the  teacher  has  to  decide  which  fcuis  are  to  be  selected.  The  selection 
win  he  goyemed  hy  several  considerations : — 
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(a)  The  aim  or  purpose  of  the  lesson,  which  will  guide  hiin  as  to 
the  suitability  and  importance  of  the  facts. 

(6)  The  particular  view  of  the  subject  taken,  so  that  there  may  be 
no  crossing  and  re-crosdng  of  several  lines  of  thought  in  the  lesson,  and 
the  facts  may  be  cemented  into  a  coherent  and  compact  scheme,  in 
which  there  is  nothing  irrelevant  or  accidental,  and  in  which  nothing 
essential  is  omitted. 

(c)  The  range  of  the  lesson,  which  should  be  sufficiently  narrow  to 
leave  the  outlines  distinct,  and  to  prevent  the  necessity  for  brid^g 
over  spaces  between  widely  separated  facts. 

(d)  The  difficulty  of  the  individual  points,  so  that  nothing  may  be 
taken  hopelessly  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  children. 

In  attempting  to  make  a  lesson  simple,  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
leave  out  essential  parts  of  the  subject-matter.  Difficulties  are  not 
conquered  by  omitting  them.  There  must  be  a  skeleton  of  hard  hid 
to  support  the  lesson,  but  at  the  same  time  the  latter  should  never  be 
a  mere  collection  of  dry  bones. 

To  one  group  of  children  a  lesson  may  be  admirable,  which,  taught 
in  exactly  the  same  way  to  another  of  different  age  and  ad^'ancement, 
would  be  a  failure.  The  average  child  in  a  class  should  he  thought  of; 
though  some  harder  things  may  be  reserved  for  the  quicker  ones  and 
some  things  taken  sufficiently  simple  to  be  within  the  power  of  even 
the  dullest. 

A  point  may  be  connected  with  the  sul^ject,  may  be  simple  enough,  and  worth 
knowing ;  but,  if  it  does  not  find  a  definite  place  in  the  scheme  of  the  lesson,  it 
should  be  sunk  until  some  future  occasion.  TIm  *'  Art  of  ImtIbc  trat "  is  a  rvj  vactal 
on*  to  tlM  toaehor. 

Born*  good  loMons  do  not  traTol  boyond  mattors  with  which  tho  ehildron  hare  some  proviou 
aeqaaiBtaaoe,  but  which  they  know  for  the  most  part  in  a  hazy,  partial,  and  disconnected 
way.  The  work  here  is  to  explain,  illustrate,  arrange,  and  formulate  the  informaticm 
so  that  it  may  serve  the  purposes  of  training,  and  become  real  and  useftil  knowledge. 
A  ?J«p«r  tiaehsr  wiU  make  the  moit  eommonplaoo  latjeet  latorutiaf ;' in  fact,  when 
trvuUtil  la  a  fresh  and  original  way,  such  subjects  are  often  the  most  interesting  to 
f^hiMreti. 

In  selecting  the  facts  for  teaching,  the  teacher  should  not  think 
only  of  the  lesson  in  hand  ;  but,  especially  when  some  sdentiflc 
prlnclpla  is  involved,  should  have  in  mind  the  possibilities  of  its  future 
derelopment  in  other  directions.  He  should  treat  the  facts  in  such  a 
way  ttiat  they  may  be  suggestive,  may  have  hook-attachments,  as  it 
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were,  to  which  other  ideas  may  be  linked  and  b^^eans  of  which  it 
may  be  possible  to  extend  the  principle  taught  into  a  chain  of  lessons. 
The  importance  of  this  will  be  illustrated  further  on. 

(3)  Azrangoment  and  oonnection. — Of  course  the  arrangement  of 
the  information  will  be  more  or  leis  oontrollod  by  the  method  adopted 
in  teaching  it ;  but  the  method  must  not  be  imposed  upon  the  lesson 
without  considering  carefully  in  what  order  the  f&cta  can  be  most 
readily  and  surely  learned  by  the  children.  Practically  the  two 
things  work  together.  The  order  adopted  Hionld  l>e  the  most  natnral 
one  which  the  circumstances  of  the  teaching  allow,  so  that  each 
&ct  may  have  its  nearest  relatives  for  neighbours,  and  there  may  be 
a  gradual  passage  from  the  famniar  to  the  unfamiliar.  The  lesson 
must  be  so  developed  that  every  fact  has  a  proper  place  ;  that  there 
is  a  graduation  in  difficulty,  and  the  whole  has  a  clear  meaning,  as 
well  as  the  items  of  which  it  is  made  up.  The  arrangement  will,  as 
far  as  possible,  bring  out  the  true  subordination  of  the  ideas  ;  there 
will  be  no  breaks  in  the  sequence  of  the  facts,  and  they  will  be  firmly 
connected  like  atoms  in  chemical  combination,  not  merely  placed 
side  by  side  like  the  particles  in  a  mechanical  mixture.  The  first  rela- 
tionship is  a  natural  one,  the  second  merely  artificial  "  We  merely 
reverse  the  ignorance  of  savages,"  says  Richter,  "who  sowed  gun- 
powder instead  of  making  it,  when  we  attempt  to  compound  what 
can  only  be  developed." 

The  vain  of  thmitflag  «Im  IdtM  and  of  logical  development  in  a  lesson  is  very  great ; 
Imt  It  is  somewhat  apt  to  be  forgotten  In  teaching.  In  many  lessons,  as  tanght,  the 
ftets  hsTe  no  settled  places ;  and  there  is  often  such  an  absence  of  structure  that 
the  teacher  might  almost  as  well  have  begun  with  one  section  of  the  lesson  as  with 
another.  Fact  is  simply  added  to  tact  There  is  a  sequence  in  time,  but  no  sequence 
hi  thought,  and  no  completeness. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  the  teacher  usually  experi- 
ences in  arranging  his  lesson  is  where  and  how  to  begin.  He  must 
not  go  too  fo  back,  otherwise  time  which  should  be  given  to  the 
lesson  will  be  taken  up  with  introductory  matter.  The  initial  steps 
are  important ;  the  information  given  must  take  its  proper  place  in 
the  child's  mind,  and  there  must  be  firm  ground  to  start  firom. 
It  very  rarely  happens,  however,  but  that  the  pupil  has  some 
previous  knowledge  to  which  the  new  ideas  may  be  attached,  or 
which  at  least  may  be  made  to  form  stepping-stones  from  the  old  to 
the  new.     A  teacher  who  knows  his  children  will  generally  be  able 
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to  judge  pretty  readily  what  ideas  they  are  likely  to  possess  which 
he  can  make  use  of.  A  little  preliminary  questioxilng,  when  he 
comes  to  the  teaching,  will  bring  these  to  light,  freshen  them  up, 
and  put  the  pupils  into  the  right  groove  for  proceeding.  The  flnt 
steps  sliould  be  easy  ones  for  them  to  take.  The  lesson,  once  started, 
will  follow  the  lines  already  laid  down,  each  suceeedinfi^  part  growlnc^ 
out  of  tbat  wliich  has  gone  before  and  the  line  of  thought  which  runs 
through  the  work  remaining  unbroken. 

(4)  Qronping. — Having  selected  and  arranged  his  facts  in  order, 
the  teacher  has  lastly  to  group  them  into  suitable  divisions  for  teach- 
ing. It  would  not  be  wise  as  a  matter  of  method,  even  if  children 
could  stand  the  strain  on  their  attention,  to  continue  the  presentation 
of  facts  throughout  the  lesson  without  a  pause.  The  breaks  at  tbe 
end  of  divisions  are  a  cban^e,  and  consequently  restfiil,  but  they  also 
serve  other  important  purposes.  They  afford  the  teacher  useful 
opportunities  for  testing  the  success  of  his  work,  and  teaching  over 
again  any  point  shown  not  to  have  been  properly  understood ;  of 
bringing  up  tbe  laggards,  so  that  they  may  not  be  hopelessly  left 
behind ;  of  impressing  important  points,  by  recapitulatory  question- 
ing ;  and  of  summing  np  the  teaching  in  a  compact  epitome,  which 
should  contain  the  key  facts,  and  be  entered  on  the  notes  as  black- 
board heads.  The  number  of  divisions  should  not  be  so  great  as  to 
imduly  break  up  the  teaching,  nor  so  small  as  to  afford  insufficient 
opportunities  for  recapitulation.  So  far  as  the  subject-matter  will 
allow,  the  groups  sbould  be  fairly  balanced  as  to  lengtb,  and  should 
end  at  convenient  points,  so  as  to  be  as  natural  as  possible. 

In  entering  the  matter  upon  the  notes  it  is  well  to  put  it  in  anAlytioa  fram,  so  that 
the  sequence  of  the  points  may  be  readily  made  out.  The  Ikcts  should  be  stated 
briefly,  so  as  to  suggest  rather  than  include  the  details,  but  given  at  sufficient  length 
to  show  exactly  what  points  are  to  be  dealt  with.  Each  division  should  have  a  short 
dewrlpttve  headliis.  Such  headings  are  of  assistance  to  the  mind  In  retaining  the  order 
of  the  groups,  and  act  as  lisa-porti  to  any  one  who  has  to  look  over  the  notes. 

II.  Preparation  of  thb  Method  of  the  Lesson. — ^Having  pre- 
pared the  subject-matter  of  the  lesson,  the  next  thing  is  to  think  out 
the  best  way  of  presenting  it  to  the  children,  that  it  may  be  fiilly 
imderstood,  and  all  important  things  fixed  in  the  memory,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  is  so  handled  as  to  be  educative.  Here  it  will 
be  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  various  points  in  method  which  have 
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already  been  treated  from  the  general  standpoint^  and  need  not  be 
repeated. 

The  mode  of  treatment  should  be  as  firesh  and  TlTld  as  possible,  but 
at  Ihe  same  time  simple  and  direct.  The  teacher  will  not  seek  to 
invent  some  grand  scheme,  which  will  look  well  on  paper,  but  will  try 
to  get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  at  once,  with  as  little  elaboration  of 
accessories  as  will  secure  the  result  aimed  at.  Novelty  of  method  is 
desirable  in  itself ;  and  the  increased  power  of  handling  a  subject, 
which  comes  from  trying  as  many  effective  ways  of  work  as  possible,  is 
a  gain  both  to  teacher  and  taught  The  limits,  however,  of  what  is 
practically  useful  must  not  be  overstepped. 

In  order  effectively  to  prepare  his  method,  the  teacher  should 
rehearae  tlie  lesson  In  Ills  own  mind,  and  think  exactly  as  though  his 
class  were  before  him.  This  will  lead  him  to  consider  how  the  facts 
are  likely  to  strike  the  children,  and  how  they  may  be  most  success- 
fully treated.  If  a  point  Is  one  which  the  children  are  to  discover 
or  reason  out  for  themselves,  special  care  should  be  given  to  the  pre- 
paration, and  a  line  of  questioning  (not  a  list  of  questions)  devised 
whereby  it  may  be  reached.  To  carry  preparation  into  such  minute 
matters  as  settling  what  questions  are  to  be  asked  is  a  waste  of  time, 
and  to  adhere  to  such  questions  is  a  pretty  sure  way  of  rendering  the 
lesson  artifidaL  In  ordinary  cases  the  actual  questions  should  be  left 
to  the  needs  of  the  moment,  so  that  each  may  grow  naturally  out  of 
the  preceding  answers  ;  and,  even  when  some  difficult  point  is  to  be 
reached  by  questioning,  the  most  that  can  be  usefully  done  is  to  think 
over  a  pomble  series  of  questions  which  follow  the  line  it  is  intended 
to  take.  For  a  teacher,  especially  an  inexperienced  one,  to  have  such 
a  series  in  his  mind  as  9uggest%on8  may  be  of  great  assistance,  and  will 
often  prevent  him  frt>m  wandering.  The  questions  themselves  how- 
ever are  j>retty  sure  to  be  greatly  modified,  and  may  be  quite  changed, 
when  the  point  comes  to  be  taught  Where  a  hct  needs  lUoBtratlon, 
the  best  which  the  teacher  can  think  of  should  be  provided ;  where 
lecture  is  the  means  to  be  employed,  attention  should  be  directed  to 
attractive  statement,  and  the  easiest  and  readiest  way  of  making  the 
children  grasp  any  explanation  given.  In  fact  some  means  which  n:iay 
be  used  for  securing  .the  necessary  learning,  should  be  definitely 
settled,  so  that  when  the  teacher  comes  to  his  work  he  may  hfum 
exactly  what  to  do  at  every  stage. 
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The  preparation  should  not  1>e  OTordone.  The  main  thing  from  the 
practical  side  is  to  discover  what  difficulties  are  likely  to  arise,  and 
to  be  ready  with  a  plan  for  oyercoming  them.  To  do  this  the  ground 
has  to  be  carefully  surveyed,  obstructions  removed,  and  bridges 
built ;  so  that  such  assistance  may  be  given  as  will  best  serve  the 
interests  of  the  pupils,  encourage  them  to  effort,  and  at  the  same 
time  leave  them  free  to  perform  their  share  of  the  work  in  their  own 
way.  Not  unfrequently  when  a  teacher,  in  preparing  a  lesson,  comes 
to  a  difflcQlty,  instead  of  bracing  himself  to  overcome  it,  he  shirks  the 
necessary  thought,  and  satisfies  himself  with  the  reflection,  that  some 
solution  or  other  will  occur  to  him  when  the  time  comes  for  facing  it 
practically.  It  may  do  so,  but  it  is  a  very  unsafe  and  unsatis&ctory 
way  of  proceeding.  If  a  difficulty  cannot  be  solved  when  the  whole 
mind  may  be  bent  upon  it,  and  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  take  in  all 
its  bearings,  it  is  scarcely  likely  to  be  successfiilly  met  when  attention 
is  required  in  many  directions,  and  the  difficulties  of  thinking  are 
very  greatly  increased.  Happy  InHplratlonB  do  come,  and  are  by  all 
means  to  be  made  use  of ;  but  they  should  not  be  tnisted  to,  and  the 
teacher  should  have  a  plan  in  reserve  in  case  no  better  plan  offers. 

The  method  notes  will  be  entered  on  the  right-hand  aide  of  the  paper,  and  will 
indicate  the  plan  to  be  followed  with  aufflcient  fulness  to  leare  no  doubt  aa  to  the 
main  line  of  the  teaching ;  but  the  teacher  will  not  on  paper  go  through  the  work  In 
detail ;  that  is  the  business  of  the  lesson.  Teaching  and  preparation  are  not  the  sama 
thing,  though  closely  allied.  In  some  lessons  the  matur  will  need  most  attention ;  in 
some  the  method,  and  this  can  be  easily  arranged  for  on  the  notes  by  having  the 
columns  of  different  width  to  suit  the  case. 

When  the  teacher  has  worked  out  a  division,  he  will  recapitulate,  and  sum  up  the 
teaching  in  a  neat  and  expressive  soxBinary  or  Idack-boeM  head.  This  may  be  written 
on  the  paper  under  both  columns,  and  will  serve  to  further  mark  the  limits  of  that 
section  of  the  teaching. 

In  the  above  instructions,  so  fhr  as  entering  his  lesson  on  paper  is  concerned,  it  has 
been  assumed  that  his  notes  are  for  inspection.  For  private  use,  while  the  piepara* 
tion  should  be  in  essentials  the  same,  a  short  oondaiiflod  oatUae  will  be  sufficient ;  only 
so  much  being  put  down  as  will  serve  to  show  the  order  of  the  fkcts  and  the  method 
adopted  for  unfolding  them  to  the  children. 

The  mere  mechanical  process  of  writing  down  some  information 
from  a  book,  and  making  a  few  notes  on  the  method — and  many 
notes  of  lessons  are  nothing  more— is  practically  a  waste  of  time. 
The  thoughtful  adaptation  of  the  work  to  the  needs  of  the  children 
and  to  the  teacher's  own  powers  is  much  harder  to  secure.    The  one 
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thing  it  is  difficult  to  get  young  teachers  to  do  is  to  forecast  and  think ; 
and  without  this  the  rest  is  mere  lifeless  formalitj. 

The  work  of  preparation  has  been  fully  described  in  order  that  its 
nature  may  be  understood ;  but  the  teacher  is  again  cautioned  that 
he  must  not  let  it  so  dominate  his  teaching  as  to  make  it  stiff  and 
stilted.  It  is  a  means,  a  help,  and  useful  so  far  as  it  secures  what  is 
best  for  the  children,  but  no  further.  As  previously  indicated,  the 
notes  upon  the  way  in  which  the  lesson  is  to  be  taught  should  be  a 
series  of  useful  suggestions,  to  be  employed  where  nothing  better 
occurs  to  the  teacher  when  he  actually  comes  to  present  his  points, 
and  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  rigidly  fixed  instructions  to  be 
followed  in  all  circumstances.  The  method  must  be  elastic  enough 
to  leave  the  teacher  entire  fireedom  of  action,  and  so  to  allow  of  that 
ease  and  variety  and  play  of  thought  which  are  so  essential  to  good 
teaching.  To  follow  with  scrupulous  exactness  all  the  details  of  a 
prepared  scheme — to  teach  solely  from  memory — is  to  take  all  the 
life  and  stimulus  out  of  the  teaching. 

Specimens  of  ftUl  notes  of  lessons  are  given  at  the  end  of  the 
present  chapter,  and  others  will  be  found  in  connection  with  the 
discussion  of  the  methods  of  teaching  the  various  subjects  of  school- 
initniction« 

Where  notes  have  not  to  be  shown  for  inspection,  the  written  pre- 
paration of  a  lesson  may  be  carried  out  in  a  much  shorter  time  than 
when  such  is  the  case,  as  all  that  will  then  be  necessary  is  for  the 
teacher  to  think  carefully  over  his  work  in  the  manner  described 
above,  and,  so  £Eir  as  writing  is  concerned,  to  map  out  briefly  in  an 
informal  way  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  order  to  fix  it  in  his  own 
mind.  The  digest  or  "  outlines"  of  the  work  so  prepared  will  be 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  subject-matter,  and  will  show  at  a  glance 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  ideas,  and  suggest  the  line  of  develop- 
ment to  be  followed.  As  regards  method,  only  hints  of  a  general 
nature  need  be  incorporated,  and  even  these  are  better  omitted 
nnlees  distinctly  helpfiiL  Any  essential  points,  however — as  striking 
illustrationB,  a  particularly  happy  mode  of  overcoming  a  difficulty,  or 
a  valuable  original  device — should  be  noted,  but  these  need  not  be 
stated  in  a  separate  column. 

n»  "MtM"  or  "ostUBM**   of  an  «k«  mora  imporUat  Immm  hi  preparM  ihouM  ba 
^  HhB  taaelwr,  ao  that  he  may  be  able  to  reproduce  them  at  any  ftitnra 
E 
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time  withont  agftin  going  over  the  fUll  labour  of  preparation.  Such  slight  modlOca- 
tions  as  are  necessitated  by  any  alteration  of  circumstances  may  easUy  be  msde. 
These  records  most  aot  be  m  ftiU  as  to  make  IIm  woik  iMurdaBaone,  or  they  are  sore 
to  be  abandoned.  They'shoald  show  the  line  of  thought  taken  in  a  lesson,  bat 
details  should  be  omitted,  and  the  statement  should  be  the  briefest  that  will  enable 
the  teacher  to  reoorer  what  he  wants.  Such  outlines  wfll  also  be  a  useftil  asslstanoe 
in  reriewing  a  course  of  lessons,  the  importance  of  which  has  been  already  pointed 
out 

The  following  rough  sketches  will  illustrate  the  satvre  of  tlia 
"  oatUnes"  of  lessons  that  have  been  prepared,  which  it  is  suggested 
should  be  entered  in  the  teacher's  note-book. 


1   Show  hand-bell— sound— what  is  bell  doing  that  it  was  not  doing  before?    Prove 

that  it  is  mu>ving  by  touching  with  strip  of  paper  or  suspended  pith  ball  (see), 

then  with  a  metal  point  (hear). 
2.  Nature  of  the  movement— trembling— rim  moves  very  quickly  in  and  out— said 

to  vibraU  (teach  the  word). 
8.  BeU  will  not  sound  if  hand  be  laid  upon  it— why?    Show  that  nothing  most 

touch  the  beU  while  sounding. 

4.  Of  what  made?  Question  firom  children  that  it  must  be  made  of  some  subetaaoe 

that  wiU  vibrate  readUy.     Why  not  of  wood?  of  lead?     Would  glass  do? 
It  would  vibrate,  but  easily  broken. 

5.  Would  steel  do?    Strike  short  suspended  «teel  bar.    Why  not  use  steel?    Not 

so  good— more  trouble  to  make— hence  cost  more  money. 

6.  Why  bell-metal  used?    Vibrates  readily  and  so  gives  good  sound— easily  cast. 

7.  Clapper— how  hung?     Must  get  out  of  way  of  vibrating  rim  after  the  blow- 

why? 

8.  Where  is  beU  held  when  sounded?    Where  does  bell  vibrate  least?    Test  by 

touching  with  hard  point  or  suspended  pith  balL    Question  firom  children 
where  the  handle  should  be  placed. 


THZ  lAQlLi— Standard  & 

1.  Describe  mode  of  life  of  large  bird  of  prey,  emphasising  the  necessity  for 

seeking,  seising,  carrying,  and  tearing  the  animals  upon  which  it  feeds. 
From  this  work  out  the  structural  characteristics  of  such  a  bird,  making 
constant  use  of  blackboard. 

2.  Bird  must  be  able  to  see  its  prey  from  a  long  distance— hence  stroBf  rfgbt. 

8.  Must  have  the  power  to  seize  and  hold  its  prey  readily— hence  Aarp  booked 
daws  asA  groat  power  of  grip. 

4.  Often  has  to  go  long  distances  to  seek  prey,  and  when  found  has  to  cany  it 

away— hence  long  and  powarfta  wings. 

5.  Describe  method  of  tearing  its  food— hence  book  of  ] 
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0.  WIU  have  many  enemies,  and  most  therefore  lire  vhere  it  cannot  easily  be  got 

at— hence  poiMoa  of  wjti*  aaoaf  rodu,  etc. 
7.  Show  picture  of  eagle,  and  qnestSon  from  children  that  it  possesses  all  the 

chancierlstlcs  described  above  and  lives  in  inaooelsible  places. 


THB  TOP— standard  4. 

1.  Top  shown — ^try  to  balance  on  peg  or  spike— falls — why? 

S.  Sapposd  when  jost  about  to  fall  a  side  pull  given  to  it— then  before  it  can  Ikll 

in  iMw  direction  another  side  pull  is  given,  and  so  on.     Effect  of  pnlls 

properly  timed  and  proportioned. 
8.  Spin  top— question  as  to  why  it  does  not  ikll— fklling  prevented  by  turning. 
4.  Nature  of  top's  motion — central  line  or  axis  of  least  motion— all  parts  except 

tills  move  out  of  their  place,  but  return  periodically  to  same  position. 
5w  Different  speeds  of  different  parts  of  surface  (mark  various  points  with  chalk)— 

quickest  movement  fkrthest  from  axis. 
0.  How  spinning  would  be  retarded  by  applying  anything  to  moving  surfoce — 

question  as  to  where  greatest  amount  of  rubbing  or  friction  would  take  place 

for  each  turn  of  top.    Apply  point  of  pin  to  spinning  top  at  various  points, 

and  note  effects. 

7.  Why  top  stops  spinning— (a)  firiction  of  ttie  air,  (b)  Motion  of  the  spike. 

8.  Why  top  "wabbles"  more  and  more  before  fiOling- tendency  to  fall  gradually 

overcoming  pull  fh>m  spinning. 

9.  The  heavier  the  top  for  the  same  sise  the  longer  it  will  spin.    Why  t 
10.  Conditions  of  good  spinning. 

(a)  Regular  winding  of  string  so  as  to  run  off  easily  without  tangling. 

(b)  Sufficient  and  steady  pull  of  string. 

(c)  Rubbing  surfkce  of  spike  as  small  as  possible. 

(d)  Hard  surfSsce  to  spin  on,  so  that  spike  cannot  bore  into  surfkce  and 

incxease  friction. 

(e)  Sufficient  weight  to  overcome  firiction  of  the  air. 

gF  A  lesson  such  as  the  above  may  be  made  of  much  service  as  introductory  to 
lesions  on  the  *' motions  of  the  earth,"  "twilight,"  "  the  varying  rates  of  movement 
of  diffbrent  parts  of  the  earth,"  "  cyclones,  "  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,"  etc., 
though  of  course  it  is  not  suggested  that  all  these  lessons  should  be  taught  to 
Standardly. 

Beferenoe  has  been  made  to  the  Importance  of  oonneoting  leisons 
In  MTlea,  especially  where  some  scientific  principle  is  inyolved.  Not 
only  are  lessons  thus  taught  more  likely  to  be  remembered  from  the 
fact  that  each  to  a  certain  extent  reviews  previous  work  and  im- 
presses the  principle  or  essential  points  which  have  been  taught,  but 
forUier,  more  ground  can  be  covered  In  a  given  time,  inasmuch  as 
the  teacher  can  at  once  start  from  what  he  knows  the  children  to 
have  learned,  and  hence  does  not  need  to  take  up  time  with  other- 
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wise  necessary  preliminary  work.  The  plan  has  also  the  great 
advantage  of  giving  the  children  a  connected  tKxly  of  knowledgt 
instead  of  a  collection  of  fragments.  Each  teacher  should  thus 
arrange  his  lessons  in  connected  series  for  himself  so  as  to  suit  hia 
own  circumstances,  his  knowledge,  and  the  needs  of  the  children. 
The  following  will  sufficiently  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  a  series  of 
related  lessons : — 


(i) 


1.  FhTsical  properties  of  water, 
s!  Why  water  seeka  ita  own  leveL 
8.  What  becomea    of   a  shower  of 
rain. 

4.  Springs. 

5.  Artesian  wells. 

6.  Beawavea. 

7.  Solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  states  of 

water. 


8.  The  changes  that  take  place  from 

ice  to  steam. 

9.  Convection. 

10.  Clouds  and  rain. 

11.  Kist  and  fog. 

12.  Snow  and  haiL 

13.  Snow-flelds  and  avalanches. 

14.  OUusiera. 

15.  Icebexgs. 


(a.) 


1.  The  pressure  of  liquids. 

2.  A  fountain. 

3.  The  pressure  of  air. 

4.  The  sucker. 
6.  The  pump. 

6.  The  diving-bell. 

7.  The  air-pump. 

8.  The  water-barometer. 


9.  The  mercury-barometer. 

10.  The  use  of  the  barometer  in  fore- 

telling the  weather. 

11.  The  aneroid  barometer. 

12.  Variations  in  air  pressure  as  we 

ascend  above  the  sea-level. 
18.  The    uae    of   the    barometer   for 
measuring  heights. 


1.  The  pump. 

2.  The  syringe. 

8.  The  force-pump. 
4.  The  flre-engine. 


(m.) 


5.  The  hydraulic  "jack.- 

6.  The  Bramah  press. 

7.  The  cause  of  motion  in  the  steam- 

engine. 


(IV.) 


1.  Whyakiteflies. 

2.  The  windmill. 

8.  Cause  of  movement  in  a  sailing 
vessel. 


4.  Efftets  of  "  high  "  winds. 

5.  Whirlwinds. 

6.  How  a  bird  flips. 
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(V.) 


1.  Giavitation. 

2.  Thfl  CUl  of  bodies  to  the  eartb. 
S.  Weight 

4.  TlM  pendnliUD. 


5.  Jets  and  globuleB. 

6.  Flostisg  bodies  (bnoyancyX 

7.  Why  the  earth  moTesroimd  the  San. 

8.  The  motions  of  the  planeti. 


(VL) 


1.  Xstnn  of  light 
S.  Shadows. 

3.  A  looking-glass. 

4.  Why  a  stick  appears  bent  in  the 

water. 
&  Alens. 


C.  The  telescope. 

7.  Prismatic  dispersion. 

8.  Achromatism. 

9.  The  spectroscope. 

10.  What  the  sunlight  tells  US. 
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(Specimen  of  Notes  of  a  Lesson  dravm  up  for  inspection.) 
NoTBs  OF  ▲  Lesson  on 

STRAIGHT     SHOTS. 

Stand.  VII. 


Time  45  m. 

Hattbr. 


KXTHOD. 


I.  Bflbota  of  ipln  npon  a  mowhig  ImOI. 

1.  When  the  hand  partially  immersed 
in  water  is  moved  rapidly  forward  the 
water  rises  in  a  heap  in  front  and  a 
hollow  space  is  left  behind. 

2.  Hand  twisted  rapidly  to  right  or 
left  daring  forward  movement — ^water 
on  one  side  carried  towards  heap  or 
place  of  greatest  pressure — ^water  on 
other  side  moves  backwards  towards 
hollow  or  place  of  least  pressure. 

3.  So  with  a  spinning-ball  driven 
through  water,  if  front  of  ball  spins  to 
right  increased  pressure  is  on  left  and 
decreased  pressure  on  right 

4.  This  difference  of  pressure  causes 
ball  to  be  deflected  to  that  side  to- 
wards which  the  front  of  the  ball  spins. 

5.  Similar  effects  produced  with 
spinning  ball  or  round  bullet  moving 
rapidly  through  air — distribution  of 
pressures — ^ball  turns  in  a  curve  to  that 
side  towards  which  the  spinning  carries 
the  forward  halfl 


Have  a  large  vessel  of  water 
in  front  of  class  so  that  every 
child  can  see.  Move  the  hand 
several  times  in  way  described. 
Direct  children's  observation, 
and  question  them  as  to  what 
they  see. 

Twist  the  hand  while  moving 
it  forward,  and  again  make  chil- 
dren note  effects.  Illnstrate 
farther  by  twist  given  to  cricket 
hall  and  its  effects. 

Explain  how  air  exerts  pres- 
sure upon  a  bullet  which  is 
moving  rapidly  forward  and 
spinning  to  right  or  left  at  the 
same  time. 

Draw  various  diagrams  on 
B.  Bd.  illustrating  direction  of 
pressures,  etc.,  under  different 
circumstances. 

Recapitalate  so  as  to  bring 
out  clearly  the  principle  in- 
volved, and  sum  up  the  teach- 
ing for  B.  B.  Hd. ;  or  better  still 
for  entry  into  "Note  books" 
with  which  so  advanced  a  class 
should  be  prorided. 

B.  B.  Hd.  or  Summary. — If  a  spinning  ball  be  moving  swifUy  through 
air  its  course  wHl  bend  to  that  side  towards  which  the  ball  spins. 

XL  How  spin  is  oommunicated  to  a  round  buUet,  and  its  effects. 


1.  Effect  produced  by  rolling  a  baU 
down  a  straight  groove  and  allowing  it 
to  touch  only  one  side — spins  to  right 
or  left  according  to  the  side  it  touches. 

2.  Case  of  gun-barrel — ^impossibility 
of  making  spherical  bullet  fit  perfectly 
all  round — "windage" — how  bullet  is 


Show  experiments  with  a  glass 
marble  in  a  groove  of  semi- 
circular section — question  re- 
sults from  the  children. 

Draw  diagrams  on  R  Bd.  to 
shew  how  bullet  from  a  gun 
would  wander  from  the  straight 
path,  and  how  it  was  possible 
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made  to  spin  by  gases  from  exploded 
powder  in  escaping  forcing  it  against  one 
side  of  the  iMurrefor  the  other — ^wander- 
ing of  the  bnllet  according  to  the  spin* 

3.  Bobins's  experiments  in  making 
a  gun,  very  slightly  bent  near  the 
mnxzley  shoot  round  a  comer.  Bullet 
wandered  in  opposite  direction  to  that 
in  which  barrel  was  bent 

4.  Uncertainty  and  inaccuracy  of 
smooth-bore  guns  with  round  bullets 


for  Bobins's  bullet  to  go  round 
a  comer.  Qnestion  from  the 
children  that  the  hending  com- 
pelled the  ball  to  touch  a  par- 
ticular side,  and  hence  to  spin 
in  a  certain  direction. 

Note  that  in  eyery  case  illus- 
trated the  bnllet  moved  to  that 
side  towards  which  it  .was  made 
to  spin. 

Qnestion  as  to  importance  of 
stopping  this  spinning  if  a  gnn 
is  to  shoot  straight. 

Recapitulate  and  sum  np. 


owing  to  the  spinning  set  up. 

K  S.  Hd.  or  Bununazy. — A  round  buUet  shot  from  a  gun  it  almogt 
etriain  to  spin,  and  eomequenUy  wiU  vmnder  more  or  Use  from 
the  mark  it  ie  iyUended  to  hit, 

UL  Batly  attsmpta  to  stop  the  spinning  of  the  trallel 


1.  Importance  of  having  the  bullet 
16  accurately  spherical  as  possible, 
and  of  just  the  size  to  fit  the  barreL 
No  complete  remedy  to  be  found  in 
this  direction. 

2.  An  early  plan  tried  by  the  French 
was  to  cast  the  head  of  a  wire  tack  in 
the  bullet,  so  that  the  projecting  wire 
(about  an  inch  longX  prevented  the 
bullet  from  turning  round  in  the 
barrel,  and  helped  to  keep  it  straight 
after  leaving. 

3.  A  bullet  made  in  this  way,  and  as 
perfectly  round  as  possible,  gave  four 
times  the  aeeuraey  of  an  ordinary  balL 

4.  The  defects  were  : — 
(a)  Much  increased  wear  and  tear 

of  barreL 
(6)  Waste  of  explosive  force  not 

stopped, 
(e)  More    or    less    spinning   was 

often  set  up  after  the  ball 

had  left  the  barreL 

B»  B»  Hd.  or  Bunmazy.— il  French  plan  for  stopping  ihe  spinning^ 

which  led  to  much  improved  results  in  shooting,  was  to  oast  a 

\  tack  into  the  buUet, 


Question  children  as  to  the 
gain  from  having  the  bullet  (1) 
properly  shaped,  (2)  to  fit  accur- 
ately. Note  and  explain  the 
imperfection  of  these  remedies. 

Show  bnllet  with  a  wire  nail 
cast  in  it,  or  illustrate  on  B.  Bd. 
and  get  children  to  state  ad- 
vantage of  such  a  form. 

Explain  how  the  wire  acting 
as  a  tail  would  help  to  keep  the 
bullet  straight 

Question  as  to  how  the  tack 
would  injure  the  barrel,  and 
bring  out  clearly  in  what  direc- 
tions improvements  were  neces- 
sary. 

Examine  upon  the  facts  of 
the  division,  and  lead  up  to  the 
following  summary. 
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IV.  Introduotion  of  cylindrical  bullets,  and  of  tbe  '*  riflinir "  of  tha  liarraL 


1.  Three  things  to  be  prevented  : — 

(a)  Spinning  being  set  up  in  the 

barrel 

(b)  Loss  of  force  through  escape 

of  exploded  powder. 

(c)  Spinningafterleayingthe  barrel 

2.  To  prevent  spinning  being  set 
up  by  the  action  of  the  barrel,  cylin- 
drical bullets  with  conical  or  rounded 
ends  were  introduced. 

3.  To  stop  the  escape  of  the  exploded 
powder,  and  consequent  loss  of  force, 
the  bullets  were  made  hollow  at  the 
back  with  a  small  plug  to  close  the 
mouth  of  the  opening.  When  the 
powder  exploded,  the  pressure  on  the 
plug  caused  the  back  of  the  bullet  to 
open,  and  so  fit  the  barrel  exactly. 
There  was  the  further  advantage  that  the 
front  half  of  the  bullet  was  the  heavier. 

4.  To  stop  the  spinning  to  right  or 
left  after  leaving  the  gun,  spiral 
grooves  caUed  "  rifling "  were  cut 
in  the  barrel,  so  as  to  make  the  bullet 
rotate  round  an  axis  coincident  with 
the  line  of  flight— that  is,  to  give  it  a 
"  boring  "  or  "  corkscrew-like  "  motion. 

6.  When  the  powder  exploded,  the 

soft  rim  of  lead  round  the  hollow  of 

the  bullet  was  driven  into  the  grooves 

or  "rifling,'*  and  this  compelled  the 

ball  to  follow  their  course. 

BL  B.  Hd.  or  Bommary. — The  spinning  from  roUing  of  the  buUtt  in  the 
barrel  was  stopped  by  lengthening  the  bullet  into  a  cglinder  with 
a  rounded  end  in  front. 

ThA  foaste  of  powder  force  was  done  axoay  with  by  having  a  hollow 
mth  a  plug  at  the  back  of  the  bullet, 

Tftf  spinning  to  right  or  left  after  leaving  the  m\uszle  was  dlmost 
entirely  preveiUed  by  the  introduction  of  "  rifling^"  which  com- 
pelled the  bullet  to  rotate  round  its  longer  axis, 

t^  The  tnjectory,  elevation,  and  uae  of  ''eights  "  should  be  dealt  with  in  another 
IciKiuUj  which  might  be  called  ''^Loi     ~' 


Obtain  frosi  the  class  a  state- 
ment of  each  of  the  things  to 
be  remedied,  and  question  upon 
them  until  they  are  perfectly 
clear  and  the  answers  can  be 
given  readily. 

Try  then,  by  directing  the 
attention  of  the  children  to  one 
point  at  a  time,  and  giving  a 
hint  here  and  there,  to  get  them 
to  suggest  any  means  of  remedy- 
ing the  defects. 

Show  cylindrical  bullet  and 
allow  children  to  examine  it. 
Remove  plug  and  explain  its 
action  by  diagram  on  B.  Bd. 
Allow  children  to  look  down  a 
rifled  barrel — ^note  grooves,  the 
twist  given  to  them,  etc — 
number  of  grooves  different  in 
different  coses. 

Explain  the  screw  motion  of 
the  bullet,  showing  by  diagram 
how  the  lead  would  be  driven 
into  the  grooves  of  the  barrel. 

Question  briskly  and  thor- 
oughly on  the  facts  of  the  divi- 
sion so  as  to  fix  them  clearly  in 
the  children's  minds,  and  then 
sum  up. 

JViote.— The  lesson  will  close 
with  a  rapid  examination  upon 
the  whole  of  what  has  been 
taught. 
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(i>j)ceinun  of  Notes  of  a  Lesson  drawn  up  for  inspection.) 

Notes  of  a  Lesson  on  the 
GOMPABISON  AND  00NTBA8T  OF  THE  BI7TTEBFLY 


AND  THE  BEETLE. 


Time  45  m. 

Mattcb. 


Stand.  IV. 

HSTHOD. 


I.  T1I0  Body. 

1.  Both  butterfly  and  beetle  are 
insects — so  called  because  body  is  cut 
into  or  clearly  divided.  Three  distinct 
parts — 

(a)  Head. 

(h)  Thorax  or  chest 

(c)  Abdomen  or  belly. 

2.  Body  of  tmtterfly  long  and  slender 
— corered  with  soft  hairs  and  minute 
feathers,  making  a  kind  of  "  down." 

3.  Body  ofboetle  broader  and  thicker 
— often  short — covered  with  hard 
homy  case  in  plates  like  armour. 


Prepare  specimens  of  sevend 
kinds  of  butterflies  and  beetles 
ou  slips  of  cork;  also  large  draw- 
ing of  a  "  type"  of  both  insects. 
Sliow  butterfly,  direct  attention 
to  its  body,  and  question  from 
children  all  they  can  see  respect- 
ing this.  Mark  parts  distinctly, 
and  show  on  diagram.  Put  en- 
larged sketch  ou  B.  Bd.  of  any 
part  of  body  children  fail  to 
make  out  clearly. 

Treat  the  beetle  in  a  similar 
way.  Then  put  beetle  and 
butterfly  alongside  each  other, 
and  question  first  as  to  the 
similar  parts  in  both,  and  after- 
wards as  to  the  points  of  differ- 
ence, adding  any  necessary  ex- 
planations. Sum  up  by  recapi- 
tulatory examination,  and  get 
children  as  far  as  possible  to 
frame  statement  for  B.  Bd. 

B.  B.  Hd. — The  body  of  an  insect  is  made  up  of  Heady  Thorax^  and 
Abdomen.  The  butterfly's  body  is  long  and  slender^  and  covered 
with  soft  down;  (he  beetles  body  is  broader  and  shorter,  and 
covered  with  homy  plates. 


XL  Thtt  Wlagv. 

1.  The  Imtttffly  has  four  true  wings. 
These  are: — 

(a)  Covered  with  "  down,"  gener- 
ally beautifully  coloured, 
veined,  opaque. 
(()  Nearly  as  broad  as  long,  gener- 
ally rounded,  sometimes 
angular. 


Show  butterfly,  and  use  dia- 
gram. Obtain  the  facta  firom 
the  observation  of  the  children 
by  questioning.  Note  position 
of  wings,  and  that  both  sides  are 
colouredL  Show  specimen  set 
with  wings  closed. 

Show  beetle  with  wing-cases 
dosed.     Draw  from  children's 
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(c)  Drawn  up  over  the  back  when 
not  in  use. 
2.  The  bottto  has  two  true  wings, 
and  two  wing-cases  (elTtra). 
The  true  wings  are  : — 

(a)  Veined,  transparent  (like  gold- 

beater's skin),  often  slightly 
tinted  brown. 

(b)  Longer  than  they  are  broad, 

have  rounded  ends,  and  are 
never  angular. 

(c)  Neatly  folded  up  out  of  sight 

under  the  wing-cases  when 
not  in  use. 
The  wing-cases  are  : — 

(a)  Hard,  horny,  opaque,  and  shin- 
ing ;  mosUy  dark,  but  some- 
times brightly  coloured  (as  in 
"diamond"  and  "burying" 
beetles,  etc.). 

(6)  Rounded  at  hinder  margin, 
and  come  to  a  point  at  end 
of  line  of  junction. 

(c)  Close-fitting  when  shut  down, 
thus  protecting  the  delicate 
wings  during  burrowing,  etc. 


experience  that  beetles  fly. 
Where  are  the  wings!  Open 
wing-cases  of  newly  caught 
specimen  with  penknife,  uid 
spread  ont  the  true  wings  (or 
show  specimen  with  wings  set 
out  as  in  flight).  Note  how 
tightly  wing-cases  flt,  and  the 
way  in  which  wings  are  folded 
beneath.  Show  large  paper 
model  of  wing  to  illustrate  man- 
ner of  folding.  Question  from 
the  children  all  they  can  see 
respecting,  first,  the  true  wings, 
then  the  wing-cases,  guiding  the 
attention  of  the  pupils  where 
necessary.  Show  several  speci- 
mens with  brightly  coloured 
wing-cases.  Lay  separated  wing 
and  wing-case  side  by  side  on 
the  page  of  a  book— print  seen 
through  the  one,  not  through 
the  other. 

Pat  side  by  side  butterfly  and 
beetle  with  wings  spread,  and 
let  children  examine  them  again 
in  connection.  Elicit  points  of 
likeness  first,  then  points  of 
difference.  Sum  up  so  as  to 
arrive  at  R  B.  Hd. 


B.  B.  Hd. — The  butterfly  hcu  four  soft  bright-coloured  wings  ;  the  beetle 
has  two  thin  transparent  wings,  u^ich^  except  in  flight,  are  folded 
dosely  beneath  two  homy  shining  wing-cases. 


UL  The  Head  and  ite  Appendages. 
1.  In  the  case  of  the  batterfly  : — 

(a)  The  head  is  small  and  round 
— varies  little  in  different 
species. 

(()  The  jaws,  each  of  which  is 
lengthened  out  into  a  half- 
tube,  are  joined  to  form  a 
kind  of  trunk  by  means  of 
which  the  juices  of  flowers 
are  sucked. 

(c)  The  feelers  (or  antennae)  are 


Show  large  drawing  of  butter, 
fly's  head  (or  sketch  on  B.  Bd.), 
and  compare  with  several 
mounted  specimens.  Place 
some  beetles  and  butterflies  to- 
gether, and  compare  the  shapes 
of  the  head,  emphasising  by 
sketch  on  B.  Bd.  any  special 
difference  noted. 

Explain,  with  help  of  diagram 

on  B.  Bd.,  the  way  in  which  the 

jaws  of  the  butterfly  are  elon- 

ated.      Use    specimens    and 
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long  and  slender,  and  end  in 
knobs. 

(d)  The  eyes  are  laige  and  pro- 
minent. 
2.  In  the  case  of  the  beetle  : — 

(a)  The  head  is  iiregular  ul  shape, 
and  varies  much  in  size  in 
different  species. 

(6)  The  biting-jaws  (or  mandibles) 
are  large,  in  some  cases  (as 
"stag-beetle")  very  large. 
There  is  a  second  pair  of  jaws 
for  chewing  food. 

(c)  The  feelers  vary  very  much — 

some  taper  to  a  point,  some 
are  thicker  at  the  enda— some 
short,  some  very  long.  (One 
of  the  long-homed  beetles  has 
antenme  over  3  inches  long.) 

(d)  Eyes  usually  small 


B.  Bd.  to  make  clear  the  differ- 
ence between  the  biting  and  the 
chewing  jaws  of  the  beetle.  Ex- 
hibit "stag-beetle,"  and  com- 
pare large  biting  jaws  with  those 
of  some  common  species. 

Place  butterfly  and  beetle  to- 
gether, and  question  as  to  differ- 
ences in  the  feelers ;  if  necessary 
make  difference  clear  by  use  of 
B.  Bd.  Show  specimens  of  long- 
homed  beetle  to  illustrate  length 
of  feelers  in  some  species.  Show 
position  of  the  eye  in  both  in- 
sects, and  give  a  word  of  explan- 
ation as  to  structure  of  the  eye 
itself. 

Question  thoroughly  upon 
what  the  children  have  ob- 
served ;  then  briefly  run  over  the 
chief  points  again  so  as  to  get 
the  children  to  sum  them  up  in 
a  convenient  form  for  the  B.  Bd. 


B.  B.  Hd. — Th€  heads  of  the  butterfly  and  the  beetle  differ  in  shape  ; 

and  the  beetle  has  two  pairs  of  jaws  for  biting  and  chewing,  while 

the  butterfly  ha^  only  a  trunk  or  tube  for  sucking. 
The  butterflies  feelers  are  slender  and  end  in  knobs ;  the  feelers  of 

beetles  wiry  very  much  in  shape,  and  some  are  very  short,  others 

very  long. 


IV.  TlMiLegB. 

1.  In  the  Imtterfly : — 

(a)  There  are  six  legs  arranged  in 
three  pairs  fixed  near  each 
other  on  the  thorax. 

(&)  They  are  long  and  slender. 

(c)  Each  leg  consists  of  three 
larger  parts,  corresponding  to 
thigh,  lower  leg,  and  foot, 
together  with  some  smaller 
joints. 

2.  In  the  boeUe  :— 

(a)  Legs  are  arranged  in  the  same 
way  as  in  butterfly,  but  some- 
times the  pairs  are  farther 
apart. 


Sketch  large  diagram  of  leg  of 
insect  on  B.  Bd.~show  children 
that  there  are  three  larger  parts, 
and  question  from  them  what 
these  correspond  to. 

Exhibit  specimens  of  both 
insects  mounted  with  under  side 
uppermost;  let  children  examine 
these,  and  make  clear  any 
difiBculty  by  drawings  on 
B.  Bd. 

Question  as  to  points  of  re- 
semblance and  of  difference  till 
these  are  known,  and  sum  up  in 
B.  B.  Hd. 
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(h)  They  vary  in  length,  but  are 
generally  thicker  and  more 
angular  than  those  of  the 
butterfly— often  have  spines 
or  hairs  on  them. 

(c)  Diyided  into  the  same  larger  , 
parts  as  in  butterfly — ^foot  i 
furnished  with  hooks.  | 


^Vb^— The  B.  B.  Hds.  shoold 
be  read  in  connection  several 
times  by  the  whole  class.  They 
should  then  he  cleaned  off  (or 
the  board  be  tamed),  and  the 
lesson  should  close  by  a  brisk 
examination,  in  order  to  bring 
out  distinctly  the  main  points 
learned. 


B.  B.  Bd. — Both  irueets  have  six  legs,  each  divided  into  three  larger 

parU — a  thigh,  lower  leg,  and/ooL 
The  buUer/life  lege  are  long  and  dender,  thoee  of  (he  beetle  are  ueuaUy 

thicker  a7id  shorter. 

tS'  The  above  lesson  is  worked  out  rather  more  completely,  and  is  in  many 
instances  expressed  more  fully,  than  would  be  needful  in  practice.  This  has 
been  done  in  order  to  make  it  as  intelligible  as  possible,  and  to  illustrate 
clearly  not  only  the  mode  of  preparation  but  also  the  ooKPAEAXmE  KBOraD 
of  treatment.  The  lesson,  again,  would  probably  be  found  too  long  to  teach 
thoroughly  with  an  ordinary  class  in  the  time  stated ;  in  actual  work,  how- 
ever, it  could  easily  be  taken  in  two  shorter  lessons ;  and  as  an  illustration  of 
the  mode  of  drawing  up  a  lesson  it  seems  preferable  to  give  the  whole  at  one 
view  rather  than  to  break  it  up  into  two  parts.  In  preparing  such  a  set  of 
"notes"  for  inspection  it  would  also  be  well  to  insert  simple  pen-and-ink 
sketches  (which  cannot  be  given  here)  of  the  B.  Bd.  illustrations. 

The  lesson  might  be  followed  by  another,  dealing  in  a  similar  way  with 
the  mode  of  life,  food,  and  times  of  flight  of  the  two  insects ;  and  this  again 
by  a  third,  comparing  the  various  transformations  of  the  two  insects,  from 
the  egg  through  the  larva  and  chrysalis  states  to  the  perfect  insect 

The  following  are  a  few  examples  of  lessons  that  may  usefally  be 
taught  by  the  comparatlye  method  : — 


1.  The  daisy  and  the  dandelion. 

2.  Cotton  and  flax. 

3.  Barley  and  wheat 

4.  The  potato  and  the  artichoke. 

5.  The  leek  and  the  onion. 

6.  Peas  and  beans. 

7.  Dates  and  plums. 

8.  Arrowroot  and  tapioca. 

9.  An  egg  and  a  seed. 

10.  The  bee  and  the  wasp. 

11.  The  lion  and  the  tiger. 
1*2.  The  hand  and  the  foot. 

13.  Hair  and  feathers. 

14.  Wings  and  fins. 

15.  Hunger  and  thirst 
Id.  Hearing  and  seeing. 


17.  Sugar  and  salt 

18.  Water  and  oil 

19.  Gas  flame  and  candle  flame. 

20.  Wood  and  iron. 

21.  Clay  and  slate. 

22.  Peat  and  coal. 

23.  Glass  and  horn. 

24.  Paper  and  parchment. 

25.  Pen  and  pencil 

26.  Writing  and  printing. 

27.  Travelling  by  stage-coach  and 

by  railway. 
2S.  The  horse  and  the  cameL 
29.  River  and  oanaL 

80.  The  earth  and  the  moon. 

81.  A  meteor  and  a  comet 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  TEACHING  AND  CRITICISM  OF  A  LESSON. 

TBS  TBACauia  OF  A  X2SS0K. — To  make  clear  the  nature  of  the 
▼ork  to  be  done  at  Tarious  stages  in  the  teaching  of  a  lesson,  we  may 
draw  an  fflUBtralliA  from  laadso&pe  photography.  The  photographer 
has  to  choose  his  subject,  and  study  how  to  secure  that  point  of  view 
which  will  give  the  most  satisfactory  picture  ;  to  adjust  and  focus  his 
lens  so  that  the  image  may  be  as  sharp  as  possible ;  to  prepare  his 
plate,  and  expose  it  in  the  right  light,  and  for  exactly  the  proper 
lengtii  of  time;  to  bring  out  the  view  by  "developing"  it,  and 
finally  to  fix  it  so  that  it  will  not  fade.  Similarly  the  teacher  has  to 
make  choice  of  his  subject,  and  determine  in  what  way  it  may  be 
looked  at  so  as  to  bring  out  all  that  is  most  valuable  for  the  children 
to  aoquire  ;  their  attention  has  to  be  focussed  by  the  interest  of  the 
fint  steps,  and  their  minds  sensitised  that  the  coming  instruction  may 
produce  its  proper  efiect ;  the  information  has  to  be  so  presented  as 
to  be  luminous,  and  while  sufficient  time  is  taken  over  the  process  to 
secure  distinctness,  the  darkening,  which  results  from  the  "over- 
exposure "  of  saying  too  much,  is  avoided  ;  the  subject  having  been 
taken  in  by  the  children  is  brought  to  light  again  by  judicious  ques- 
tioning, and  rendered  permanent  by  examination,  summarising,  and 
review. 

Kaeh  of  the  raooess  of  a  lesson  often  depends  npon  attention  to 

tmaJX  things.    The  skilled  teacher  knows  the  value  of  this.    He  tries 

his  experiments  over  so  as  to  be  certain  of  their  success ;  he  makes 

sure  his  models  will  work  at  the  critical  moment;  he  has  all  the 

objects  needed  just  ready  to  hand,  and  arranged  as  they  will  be 

reqnired  in  the  lesson.    He  attends  to  his  own  tone,  gestures,  and 

place  before  the  class.    He  looks  to  the  comfort  of  his  'children,  and 

secaies  that  every  one  can  see  the  blaek-board  easily.     In  fact, 
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throughout  his  work  lilB  mind  is  keezily  alive  at  all  polnta — eeiziug 
on  points  of  vantage,  strengthening  this  and  testing  that,  adopting 
any  improvement  that  suggests  itself,  and  Timlring  use  of  every  lucky 
chance,  finding  a  way  out  of  every  dilemma,  overcoming  every  acci- 
dent^ ready  with  a  remedy  for  every  defect.  He  must  have  confidence 
in  his  own  power  of  invention,  that  he  may  be  able  to  gauge  how  far  it 
will  be  wise  to  follow  up  any  hint  which  may  occur  to  him,  and  may 
cultivate  that  readiness  of  resource  which  makes  the  best  of  whatever 
happens.  It  is  easy  to  say,  '*  Do  not  be  upset  by  an  accident^"  but  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  put  the  rule  into  practice.  Patience,  however,  and  the 
constant  fludng  of  dlfflenlttes  oomaseoiuly  will  soon  give  the  teacher 
confidence.  He  must  not  be  discouraged  at  finding  that  things  do  not 
turn  out  exactly  as  he  supposed  they  would,  nor  must  disheartenment 
be  allowed  to  creep  over  the  dass.  Vexation  at  the  fiulure  of  some 
carefully  prepared  scheme  the  teacher  may  not  always  be  able  to 
avoid,  but  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  show  itself  and  another  plan 
must  be  cheerfully  tried  till  the  end  is  gained. 

In  teaching  a  lesson,  difficulties  of  many  kinds  are  liable  to  turn  up 
which  even  the  most  thoughtful  teacher  cannot  always  provide  for. 
These  he  must  learn  by  experience  how  to  meet,  and  exercise  aU  his 
taot  that  the  teaching  may  be  retarded  as  little  as  possible.  In  case 
he  finds  that  he  cannot,  even  by  the  most  skilful  handling  and 
judicious  curtailment  of  matter  of  secondary  importance,  get  through 
all  he  intended,  it  is  fi^r  better  to  teach  thoroughly  as  fiir  as  he  goes, 
and  finish  the  subject  iif  a  second  lesson,  than  spoU  the  whole  by 
dashing  over  the  later  portions  of  the  work,  regardless  as  to  whether 
the  children  are  following  or  not  To  complete  a  lesson  within  the 
allotted  tune  is  important ;  but  such  eomiaetenen  may  1m  pnrobaMd 
mnoh  too  dearly,  especially  where  training  is  the  more  weighty  matter. 
It  is  not  the  lesson  but  the  children  that  should  be  the  first  con- 
sideration ;  if  they  gain  nothing  the  lesson  is  useless. 

Bom0ttmM  the  dlffleiilty  of  oomptoting  a  leeMa  is  one  of  tbe 
teadiar's  own  maWng,  and  arises  in  many  cases  from  his  being  led 
away  by  the  interest  of  some  point  into  a  dlgreeiloii  which  would 
have  been  better  omitted.  To  avoid  this  altogether,  even  when  one 
has  had  considerable  experience,  is  not  so  easy  as  it  appears  on  paper. 
When,  however,  the  teacher  finds  that  he  has  been  ancomsciouBly  led 
off  the  main  lines  of  the  lesson,  he  should  rapidly  work  his  way  back ; 
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not  stop  suddenly  and  go  off  at  right  angles.  By  such  a  break  in 
thought  the  difficulty  is  much  increased ;  the  children  lose  touch  of 
the  teaching,  and  take  some  little  time  to  find  out  where  they  are. 

With  yoong  teachers  a  ■nmmna  ca«M  of  tfov  progrMi  in  tha  iMMa  is  the  blundering  or 
dimwy  mj  in  which  the  fketa  are  stated,  so  that  correction  after  correction  has  to 
be  applied  before  the  children  lay  hold  of  the  information  properly.  Unfortnsately 
this  is  generally  credited  to  the  stupidity  of  the  pupils,  instead  of  to  its  right  source 
in  tha  teacher  himseUl 

Much  time  again  is  very  often  wasted  oyer  long  introdnefelonB, 
very  commonly  employed  merely  to  bring  out  the  title  of  the  lesson. 
These  are  a  harmful  misdirection  of  energy,  and  serve  no  useful 
purpose  whatever;  for  tlie  aiibjeot  is  generally  best  left  for  the  /  ' 
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diUdm  to  dlsoover  as  the  lesson  progresses.  Such  introductions 
must,  however,  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  initiatory  steps 
which  are  to  connect  the  child's  previous  knowledge  with  what  is  to  ^ 

follow.    These  really  form  the  commencement  of  the  work,  and  lead  / 

into  the  lesson  proper.  Any  teaching  of  a  merely  introductory  kind 
must  be  brief,  but  if  given  at  all  it  should  be  sufficiently  full  to  be 
understood,  and  interesting  enough  to  secure  attention.  Sometimes  a 
teacher  b^;ins  so  abruptly  that  the  first  items  of  information  seem 
to  be  flung  at  the  children.    This  is  a  mistake. 

It  is  important  in  teaching  a  lesson  to  realise  how  a  child  views 
what  is  being  said,  how  far  it  is  in  accordance  with  his  habits  of 
thought,  and  to  what  extent  the  effort  necessary  to  take  it  in  is 
readily  possible  to  him.  Once  saying  a  thing  is  rarely  snfflcient  with 
^hildmi.  Mentioning  a  fact  is  not  Uaching  U,  Strange  ideas 
especially  need  much  reiteration,  and  often  presentation  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  before  the  teacher  can  ensure  their  being  grasped. 
Frequently  too,  in  the  same  class,  there  is  considerable  diiforence  of 
appmheniimi  between  the  most  advanced  and  the  most  backward 
children,  between  the  brightest  and  the  dullest.  In  such  a  case  the 
safe  thing  is  to  steer  a  middle  course,  and  adapt  the  teaching  to 
neiUier  exclusively.  The  clever  children  have  to  be  thought  of  as 
well  as  the  dunces,  and  a  skilful  teacher  will  keep  aU  employed^  by 
making  the  one  set  help  the  other.  Every  child  should,  as  fisr  as  ha 
is  aUe,  contrlhBte  his  share  to  the  lesson,  and  should  be  encouraged 
to  independent  action.  To  go  simply  with  the  brightest  intellects,  is 
to  leave  the  majority  hopelessly  behind.    But,  on  the  other  hand. 
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to  allow  the  teaching  to  sink  to  the  level  merely  of  the  weakest 
members  of  the  class,  is  to  make  it  wearisomely  slow  for  the  quicker 
ones,  and  so  to  fail  to  stimulate  any.  It  is  often  a  good  thing  for  a 
dull  child  to  have  to  put  out  all  his  strength,  and  if  he  is  anxiously 
trying  to  keep  up,  and  asks  a  question,  or  strives  to  express  some- 
thing in  his  own  way,  the  teacher  should  have  the  patience  to  listen 
to  what  he  says ;  not  snub  him  for  his  want  of  brains  and  pass  on, 
as  is  too  frequently  done.  To  give  him  every  encouragement  con- 
sistent with  the  welfare  of  the  rest  is  right ;  but  to  take  up  a  large 
amount  of  time,  trying  again  and  agiiin  to  make  him  understand 
something  while  the  others  remain  idle,  is  to  forget  what  dass  teaching 
should  really  be.  Common  sense  here,  as  everywhere  in  teaching,  is 
the  safe  guide.  What  is  theoretieally  tMst  for  the  IndlTidnal  is  not 
always  possible ;  the  thing  is  to  do  the  best  which  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  admit 

Throughout  the  teaching  such  knowledge  as  the  ohlldren  are  foimd 
to  possess  is  to  be  made  use  of ;  that  which  is  haiy  must  be  made  dear, 
what  is  defective  supplemented,  what  is  fUse  supplanted ;  and  this 
must  be  done  in  a  way  which  will  weld  firmly  together  the  old  know- 
ledge and  the  new.  In  dealing  with  what  children  know,  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  overteach  a  point.  The  teacher  has  decided,  say,  to 
present  it  in  a  certain  way,  but  finds  when  he  comes  to  it,  that  it  is 
already  known,  or  that  the  children  find  mudi  less  difficulty  in  taking 
it  in  than  he  supposed.  He  nevertheless  goes  on,  teaching  it  exactly 
according  to  his  preconceived  plan.  This  is  to  make  a  wrong  use  of 
preparation,  and  shows  a  great  want  of  intelligence.  Directly  the 
children  know  a  thing  the  teacher  should  leave  it,  and  pass  on  to  the 
next ;  he  should  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head,  but  not  go  on  pound- 
ing away  till  the  wood  is  all  battered,  and  the  nail  hidden  from  sight. 

A  leuon  to  children  is  not  like  a  long  and  difflcnlt  lecture  to  adults ;  the  amount 
of  information  needed  is  comparatively  small,  and  should  certainly  be  so  well  knntrn 
as  not  to  necessitate  any  such  crutches  as  having  notes  in  hand  before  the  eUas.  Ths 
1MB  sflart  is  bm4«4  to  rsmaaber  tha  Itwda  tiM  tetter.  To  be  continually  referring  to  a 
paper  of  points,  in  order  to  see  what  is  to  come  next,  is  pretty  certain  to  destroy  any 
esse  of  treatment  or  (kvedom  of  thought,  and  consequently  to  make  the  teaching  heavy. 
Tk§  o^Udren  offoiin  are  soarocly  2til:ely  to  fed  the  neoeetUy  for  learning  whU  tkeff  eee  the 
iMcfcsr  himee{fdoee  not  knowt  or  to  have  that  oonfldenoe  in  his  superior  knowledge  and 
power  which  is  such  an  important  element  of  lateneeftaal  iHspatliy  between  teacher 
and  taught,  and  goes  so  far  towards  making  a  lesson  successftiL 
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The  general  characteristics  of  good  teaching  have  already  been 
dealt  with  in  Chap.  ii.  and  we  may  usefuUy  close  this  section  of  the 
work  with  the  following  PRAOTIOAL  HINTS,  which  will  form  a 
sammary  of  the  more  important  points  that  should  be  borne  in  mind 
in  the  teaching  of  a  lesson.  Their  substance  should  be  so  well  known 
as  to  have  a  constant  influence  on  the  work,  without  the  necessity  for 
their  being  consciously  called  to  mind  by  the  teacher. 

(1)  Distinguish  clearly  in  teaching  between  the  means  and  the 
end.  Let  your  aim  be  ever  present  to  your  mind  throughout  the 
lesson. 

(2)  Remember  teacblng  is  the  cause,  learning  tlie  efliBct.  Presen* 
lotion  %8  a  great  maiterj  hut  reception  is  a  still  greater. 

(3)  Avoid  too  wide  a  rang^e,  and  keep  to  the  view  you  take.  Look 
to  the  seqnence  and  connection  of  your  work,  and  do  not  wander  from 
the  subject.  Cultiyate  the  art  of  knowing  when  to  stop  and  what 
not  to  say. 

(4)  Distinguish  carefully  between  important  and  unimportant 
facts.  Connect  your  information  as  much  as  possible  with  a  few 
leading  truths. 

(5)  Strive  earnestly  to  secure  sympatby  and  attention  from  your 
class.  Use  every  means  to  make  the  work  enjoyable  for  the  children. 
Dulness  is  a  deadly  fault.  ^ . 

(6)  Remember  the  child's  love  of  change  and  action ;  keep  the  lesson 
"  going,"  and  endeavour  to  take  every  one  with  you.    In  class  teach-  > 
tng  every  child  must  receive  individnal  attention. 

(7)  Make  sure  that  the  children  grasp  what  you  say.  Try  to  lead 
them  to  think  ;  do  not  rest  content  with  loading  the  memory. 

(8)  Allow  time  for  information  to  soak  in.  See  that  progress  is 
being  made,  but  do  not  hurry  ;  much  good  work  is  spoiled  by  being 
scampered  over. 

(9)  Let  your  teaching  be  varied,  not  only  to  keep  up  interest  and 
give  completeness  of  conception,  but  that  by  some  means  or  other  you 
may  reach  every  child's  mind. 

(10)  Whenever  you  can  do  so,  wiihout  round-about  teaching^ 
qoestioa  the  f&cts  firom  the  children,  group,  and  Bommariae  them. 

(11)  Be  careful  to  provide  for  reoapitolation  and  review  in  yoiur 
work,  and  for  such  rest  and  change  of  method  as  will  prevent  any 
wttoiness  or  strain  from  too  prolonged  effort. 
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(12)  Keep  the  machinery  of  the  lesson  out  of  sight  as  much  as 
possible.    Bear  in  mind  "  the  great  art  is  to  conceal  art," 

A  conmoaplaM  bwdi  ahoold  be  k«p*  bf  •▼try  toMb«r  who  wUhM  to  itody  his  urt 
thonmiMr.  In  this  should  be  recorded  the  rosolts  of  ozparlmoats  in  teaching ;  importaat 
adstakoi  and  their  caoses ;  any  unuuUy  eflsetlTe  method  or  arrangement  which  may 
be  devised ;  any  iavoattoa  in  th«  way  of  appaiatoi ;  xuuML  aooroM  of  informatioB  on  par- 
ticular points;  reftrtnow  to  any  specially  excellent  explanation,  illustration,  or 
definition ;  etc.  As  a  rule,  teachers  note  remarkable  blimdtn  for  the  amusement  they 
afford ;  but  such  blunders  have  a  much  higher  value  than  this,  and  are  often  of  assist- 
ance in  unravelling  peculiarities  of  mental  working  in  the  case  of  children.  The 
mind,  however,  should  not  be  studied  only  by  means  of  its  aberrations ;  and  it  U 
equally  important  to  record  the  teHUaBt  things  ehildrta  ftoqnontly  m^,  peonUajrltlM  of 
th6«|^t  and  viow,  variatioas  in  tho  power  of  different  fhealtlee  at  different  ages,  and  at 
the  same  age  in  different  individuals— in  fact  anything  which  will  serve  to  assist  the 
teacher  in  getting  hdow  the  svrfaoe  qf  his  toorkf  and  in  understanding  its  nature  more 
thoroughly. 

THE  C&inOI8M  OF  A  LES80N.— Criticism  lessons  if  properly 
carried  out  are  a  very  valuable  means  of  improvement  for  young 
teachers,  and  the  gain  la  Isy  no  means  confined  to  tlie  lesson-giver : 
indeed,  in  many  cases,  the  critic  is  as  much  benefited  by  his  own 
criticism  and  that  of  others,  as  the  lesson-giver  himself.  Such  lessons, 
should  be  to  those  engaged  pretty  much  what  clinical  lectures  are  to 
the  young  doctor.  They  should  be  a  Joint  investigation  for  tlie 
purpose  of  corrsoting  and  explaining  errors  in  practice,  and  of  dis- 
covering the  most  perfect  mode  of  giving  the  lesson  under  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  the  circumstances,  and  should  thus  serve  to 
show  how  theoretical  knowledge  may  best  be  employed  in  guiding 
and  elucidating  actual  teaching.  Many  points  of  method  and 
details  of  work  may  be  brought  into  notice  and  illustrated  in  this 
way,  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  make  real,  or  even  to  treat  at  all, 
in  a  text-book  or  an  ordinary  lecture.  Bad  teaching  firequently  arises 
from  ignorance  of  tbe  possibilities  of  better  tUngs. 

If  he  perform  his  work  aright  the  critic  is  compelled  to  give 
attention  to  details,  and  he  is  led  to  discriminate  correctly  between 
that  which  is  right  and  wrong  in  teaching,  useful  and  valueless, 
skilful  and  clumsy.  Such  criticism,  if  deserving  of  the  name  at  all, 
is  not  mechanical,  and  is  not  to  be  learned  by  a  blind  following  of 
rules  however  well  framed  these  may  be. 

In  true  criticism,  the  keen  exercise  of  the  observation  in  seeing 
correctly  all  that  there  is  to  be  seen,  the  earnest  effort  and  attention 
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necessary  to  fathom  a  lesson  to  the  bottom,  and  understand  another 
teacher's  work,  the  quickening  of  the  insight  and  the  strengthening  of 
the  power  to  make  out  the  relationship  and  importance  of  the  various 
points,  the  cultivation  of  the  judgment  in  at  once  arriving  at  a 
decision,  and  the  deepening  of  knowledge  which  comes  from  recog- 
nising how  far  any  plan  which  has  been  devised  actually  serves  its 
purpose  when  applied  in  practice,  form  a  training  second  only  in 
importance  to  teaching  itself^  and  tell  advantageously  in  every  depart- 
ment of  mental  work,  not  in  this  direction  alone. 

The  ability  to  interpret  work  in  this  way,  is  not  only  useful,  but  is 
also  in  itself  a  source  of  pleasure — the  pleasure  of  the  discoverer. 
The  power  however  is  not  to  be  gained  without  considerable  know- 
ledge and  much  patient  exercise. 

To  secare  the  advantages,  Uie  critic  must  work  as  well  as  the  teacher.  TIm  mart 
IMttm  mad  pnfaaetorr  Jotttnc  down  of  a  fiw  mptrfldal  polnti  ia  a  wasta  of  tim«,  and  should 
be  daased  with  other  forma  of  idleness.  It  is  easy  to  catch  tiie  mere  externals  of  ^ 
criticism,  to  quote  the  cant  phrases  and  commonplaces,  and  to  indulge  in  a  peddling 
talk  about  unimportant  details.  This  ia  Just  what  the  weak  critic  is  apt  to  do ;  he 
OTerestimates  the  importance  of  such  things  as  he  is  able  to  make  out  with  little 
cat  BO  trouble,  and  not  unfirequently  attempts  to  cover  up  his  ignorance  and  uncer- 
tainty by  force  of  assertion  and  a  show  of  decision.  '^r' 

In  many  instances,  the  critic  contents  himself  with  doing  little  more  than  reporting  V^; 

what  took  place,  when  he  ought  to  be  occupied  in  sifting  his  observations  and  judging 
of  results,  or  In  arranging  in  his  own  mind  the  suggestions  he  intends  to  offer,  as  to 
how  the  teaching  might  have  been  improved. 

Often  too  the  unity  and  design  which  lie  beneath  the  surface  of  the  teaching  are 
lost  sight  of  while  the  critic  is  stopping  to  examine  f^ragmentsof  the  lesson  with  more 
miautenesa  than  is  desirable.  Eadi  point  in  l^e  work  must  be  viewed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  rest,  and  attention  must  be  given  to  the  mutual  bearing  of  the  various 
parts,  not  to  each  as  an  isolated  fact 

It  is  a  conmion  remark  that  to  become  a  good  critic  of  teaching 
one  must  learn  to  become  a  good  teacher  ;  and  although  this  is  not 
nuesMarUy  true  from  the  practical  side,  inasmuch  as  some  defect  of 
manner  may  prevent  one  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
nature  and  requirements  of  teaching  from  realising  his  own  ideal  in 
practice,  yet  the  two  things  usually  go  together.  In  fact,  to  criticise 
a  lesson  well  the  critic  needs  such  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
work  as  is  rarely  if  ever  gained  except  by  actual  teaching,  added 
to  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  school 
work.    From  merely  personal  bias  criticism  should  be  as  free  as 
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possible,  and  should  be  directed  mainly  to  the  consideration  of 
(1)  the  correctness  and  value  of  the  subject  matter,  and  (2)  the 
power  and  skill  displayed  in  unfolding  it  to  the  children. 

It  is  the  critic's  buslnesB  to  pnt  himself  into  harmony  with  the 
▼ork,  and  to  mentally  adjust  himself  to  the  teacher's  conditlonB.  He 
has  to  interpret  as  well  as  to  appraise — to  see  deeply,  to  expound 
clearly,  and  to  judge  justly  and  intelligently.  Sympathy  with  the 
work  is  essential  Good  criticism  is  not  intolerant,  and  is  never 
simply  either  praise  or  blame ;  it  is  broader,  deeper,  and  more 
helpfid  than  opinion  alone,  no  matter  how  correct.  It  is  an  intense 
illumination  of  the  inner  and  finer  qualities  of  the  work,  a  full 
recognition  of  its  spirit  and  purpose,  and  an  accurate  display  of  its 
meaning  and  value. 

All  really  excellent  criticism,  whether  of  art  or  literature,  is  or  this  character ;  and 
not  unftiequently  an  able  critic  will  make  evident  to  us  far  more  in  the  work  of  an 
artist  or  an  author  than  cither  probably  saw  or  fully  understood  himself.  It  i% 
not  every  excellence  which  is  there  of  set  purpose.  a«niiis  works  by  intoiuw  lympatliy, 
which  givM  aa  almost  tautlnetitrs  powor  and  onablas  its  possessor  to  bring  ont  what  is  ohmb* 
tially  tight,  oftoB  without  any  Tory  eloar  rscognltion  as  to  why  it  Is  so.  Ruskin  revealed 
more  in  Turner's  painting  than  any  one  had  ever  seen  before,  and  the  great 
Shakespearean  critics  have  shown  us  many  wonderful  things  in  the  poet's  work  of 
which  he  himself  was  in  all  probability  quite  unconscious.  It  is  eharaetoristle  of  th* 
flaast  woik,  that  it  will  stand  almost  ondlsis  analysis  and  intorpratation :  every  one  finds  in 
it  something  which  vibrates  in  sympathy  with  his  own  nature,  and  every  examina* 
tion  reveals  some  new  beauty,  some  delicacy  of  touch,  some  fresh  phase  of  thought, 
some  new  meaning  that  before  was  hidden,  while  IndilToroat  art  is  ozhanstod  at  th* 


Lesson  Criticism  of  a  right  kind  takes  a  high  standard,  and  sets 
forth  in  what  respects  the  work  comes  up  to  or  faUs  short  of  this 
standard,  both  in  plan  and  treatment.  It  brings  out  the  conditions 
of  successful  practice  into  clear  light,  and  bases  all  its  more  Important 
Judgments  npon  the  laws  of  edncative  development.  It  endeavours 
to  discover  and  emphasise  the  principles  by  which  the  teacher  has 
actually  been  guided,  and  does  not,  to  the  neglect  of  these,  seek  to 
lay  down  others  by  which  the  lesson  might  have  been  controlled.  It 
estimates  the  extent  to  which  the  lesson  served  its  purpose,  the  value 
of  the  method  employed,  and  the  suitability  of  the  facts  and  the  mode 
of  treatment  to  the  needs  of  the  case  ;  it  shows  to  what  degree 
interest  was  excited,  and  how  far  the  work  was  judiciously  distributed 
and  each  child  stimulated  to  mental  effort.    It  does  not  scruple  to 
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mark  errors  and  failures  clearly  and  decidedly,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  shows  generous  appreciation  of  successes ;  it  assists  tlie  teacher  to 
vnderBtand  Ids  strencrtb  and  Us  weakness  more  distinctly  tlian  ha 
otherwise  wonld ;  and  while  it  indicates  where  he  went  wrong,  and 
directe  his  attention  to  what  may  be  improved,  it  goes  further  and 
suggests  the  means  whereby  defects  may  be  remedied  and  difficulties 
more  successfully  overcome. 

It  is  a  common  tendency  of  lesson  criticism  to  degenerate  into 
mere  caxphig  or  fiEiult-flnding,  far  too  much  being  made  of  personal 
peculiarities,  and  of  comparatively  unimportant  mistakes,  or  even  of 
slips  of  which  the  teacher  is  himself  quite  conscious ;  while  the 
weightier  matters  connected  with  logical  arrangement^  correctness  of 
method,  and  skilfulness  of  handling  are  frequently  neglected.  Far 
more  stress  also  than  they  are  entitled  to  is  often  laid  npon  merely 
individual  preferences :  success  is  success,  and  should  be  judged 
on  its  merits,  not  upon  how  far  it  accords  with  our  own  pre- 
dilections.    It  is  easier  to  praise  than  to  blame  justly. 

It  is  only  nu^ly  that  in  practice  criticism  is  expressed  in  an  unkind  way :  when  it 
is  so,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  a  cavalier  maannr  and  a  •elf-rightaoiu  spirit  go 
tofstkar.  Mlschibvous  or  useless  criticism  is  not  so  much  that  of  unreasonable  dis; 
agreement  as  of  baseless  remark.  The  critic,  from  want  of  observation,  has  no 
material  to  go  upon,  and  indulges  in  sweeping  generalities,  without  instances  in 
proof  of  the  positions  advanced— mere  talk  without  any  real  conviction  at  the 
back  of  it 

A  thorough  discussion  of  work  in  a  kindly  spirit  is  at  all  times 
helpful,  and  the  young  or  inexperienced  teacher  need  not  be  dis- 
couraged to  find  that  even  his  best  efforts  in  teaching  are  marred  by 
many  flaws.  He  is  blameworthy  only  in  so  far  as  he  has  not  done  , 
his  best ;  and  he  should  not  view  criticism  in  the  light  of  censure. 
No  one  is  above  criticism.  No  matter  how  skilful  and  experienced  a 
teacher  may  be,  directly  he  feels  his  work  is  faultless,  he  may  be 
quite  sure  that  conceit  is  blinding  him  to  his  own  imperfections. 
In  fact  every  true  teacher  will  be  his  own  sternest  censor ;  he  knows 
best  how  far  he  has  fallen  short  of  what  he  intended,  and,  though 
many  defects  may  have  escaped  him  which  are  easily  detected  by 
others,  he  is  often  able  to  see,  even  more  clearly  than  they,  how 
many  possibilities  he  has  been  unable  to  realise. 

This  islf-critldim  is  most  important  if  the  teacher  would  progress  in  skill ;  and  it 
should  be  applied  to  all  the  more  difficult  essays  in  teaching,  which  he  is  called  upon 
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to  make.  A  few  minutes  spent  nov  and  again  at  a  leisnre  time,  in  thinking  orer 
his  fkilnres  and  sneoesaes,  and  in  endeaTooring  to  make  ont  their  catue,  may  do  much 
towaids  thai  oonUmioas  impcoTement  which,  as  a  teacher,  he  shonld  ardentljr 
desire. 

▲  dear  d1iitf»ctiion  diould  alwaji  tie  made  Is  critlciflm  tMtween. 
"ehuniy  taarlilwg''  and  '^Ignonuit  tearhiitg."  A  lesson  may  be 
taught  yeiy  awkwardly  and  defectirely  and  yet  show  that  the 
teacher  has  dear  and  correct  views  as  to  what  teaching  should  be,  or 
at  least  that  he  is  trying  anxiously  to  learn.  He  is  not  above  taking 
pains,  and  £ftils  for  the  most  part,  if  not  entirely,  from  lack  of  prac- 
tical experience  in  the  work.  This  time  will  cure.  What  is  needed 
by  way  of  criticism  in  such  a  case  is  mostly  encouragement  and 
suggestive  hints  as  to  how  his  methods  may  be  still  further  improved 
and  applied  with  greater  certainty  and  success,  or  how  they  may  be 
modified  to  suit  altered  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  a  lesson  may 
be  given  with  much  greater  show  of  skill,  and  a  certain  confident 
ease  of  manner,  and  yet  reveal  the  fiict  that  the  teacher  is  iguorant  of 
almost  all  essential  principles  of  teaching,  ffe  btunden  toiihout  know- 
ing it,  and  fails  becaiue  he  has  never  taken  the  trouble  to  learn  ;  his 
knowledge  is  insufficient  even  to  show  him  that  better  work  is 
possible.  A  lesson  by  a  teacher  of  this  kind  is  very  apt  to  deceive 
a  shallow  or  unobservant  critic ;  but  experience  shows  that  many 
cases  of  this  kind  are  amongst  the  most  hopeless.  The  teacher  is  so 
puffed  up  with  ideas  of  his  own  cleverness  that  he  does  not  open  his 
mind  to  the  advice  of  others,  while  he  is  too  careless  and  superficial 
to  think  and  diMX)ver  for  himself.  Ordinary  suggestive  criticism 
remains  unheeded,  and  little  or  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  given 
usefully  in  such  a  case,  imtil  the  teacher  is  convicted  of  error 
and  oonvinced  of  the  radical  worthlessness  of  his  mode  of  pro- 
cedure. 

The  lessons  of  the  so-called  "  etersr  amatev  **  are  often  of  this  description ;  and  in 
many  instances  the  fisTonrable  criticism  extended  to  sneh  woik  is  apt  to  foster  the 
idea  that  teaching  Is  a  kind  of  gift— the  possession  of  the  fortonate  few— and  not  a 
thing  to  be  learned  by  patient  and  persevering  effort  It  is  true  that  it  is  learned 
with  much  greater  ease  by  some  than  by  others,  bnt  learned  it  must  be  even  in  the 
case  of  the  cleverest. 

Cases  do  sometimes  arise  in  which,  though  the  critic  may  be  quite 
conscious  that  something  is  amiss  with  a  lesson,  it  is  diflHenlt  to  wmj 
•xaotly  what  that  aomettiing  is.    The  selection  of  the  infoimation  is 
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suitable,  the  airangemeat  is  passable,  the  methods  seem  skilfully 
employed,  the  teacher  is  earnest  and  good-humoured,  and  yet,  though 
technically  coirect  in  all  essential  particulars,  the  lesson  is  not  a 
success.    Here  and  there  such  instances  may  be  explained  by  physical  i 
circumstances — the  children  are  fatigued  in  body  or  in  mind,   or  i 
atmospheric  conditions  may  be  against  them ;  but  this  explanation  / 
is  by  no  means  always  applicable.     There  still  remain  cases  in 
which  there  is,  from  some  subtle  caused  a  lack  of  undenKtandlng, 
difficult  to  characterise,  between  teacher  and  class,  some  unnoticed 
diaoontiniiltl0B  of  thought  which  the  children  have  been  unable  to 
bridge  for  themselves,  or,  it  may  be,  some  moral  Influence  at  work  that 
has  prevented  them  from  putting  out  their  energies,  and  in  spite  of 
all  the  teacher's  efforts  his  work  fails  to  produce  its  proper  effect. 
Such  cases  need  the  keenest  observation  and  the  most  cautious  and 
careful  analysis  to  unravel. 

The  story  is  told  that  Sir  Jodhw  StyBoMa  was  once  taken  by  a  fHend  to  see  a  picture. 
The  great  painter  was  anxious  to  give  a  favourable  verdict,  and  examined  the  picture 
with  much  care.  "Capital  Composition;  correct  drawing;  the  colour  and  tone 
excellent ;  but— but— it  wants— it  wants  Thatt"  said  he,  snapping  his  fingers.  It  was 
not  easj  to  put  its  defects  into  words,  but  wanting  '*  that,"  excellent  though  it  might 
he  in  technical  matters,  the  picture  was  a  failure.  So  it  may  be  said  the  lessons  we 
hare  just  been  considering  want  "  that." 

The  qualities  of  a  good  lesson  may  easily  be  gathered  from  the 
principles  and  characteristics  previously  given ;  and  from  these  the 
critic  or  the  teacher  will  readily  be  able  to  construct  a  scheme  of  tests 
of  excellence  for  himself.  The  following  rdsume,  however,  of  some  of 
the  COMMON  FAULTS  IN  TEACHINQ  will  perhaps  prove  of  advantage 
as  presenting  at  one  view  many  of  the  points  to  which  the  critic's 
attention  should  be  directed,  and  as  an  additional  warning  to  the 
young  teacher  to  avoid  at  least  the  grosser  of  the  defects  mentioned. 
Many  other  feiults  will  be  clear  from  a  consideration  of  the  right 
modes  of  employing  the  teaching  devices  and  of  errors  in  their  use. 

(1)  AtMenoe  of  any  definite  plan — no  clear  i^ea  of  what  the  lesson 

should  accomplish.  No  logical  sequence  and  connection 
of  the  parts ;  so  far  as  the  lesson  shows,  the  facts  might 
have  been  taken  in  any  order. 

(2)  Attempting  too  much  and  consequent  hurry  and  want  of 

thoroughness.    Lesson  too  wide  in  scope. 
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(3)  Long  and  UBelesB  IntrodnctionB — sometimes  very  elaborate — 

often  used,  as  already  noted,  merely  to  arrive  at  the  title 
of  the  lesson. 

(4)  Defectiye  knowledge  of  the  snbject,  and  failure  to  realise  its 

actual  difficulties.  The  teacher  talks  in  book  phraseology, 
and  has  the  semblance  of  knowledge  (words),  and  not 
knowledge  itself  (ideas).  Faulty  reasoning  on  the  facts 
given. 

(5)  Lack  of  appreciatioiL  of  the  really  important  points,  hence. 

absence  of  emphasis  and  perspective,  all  the  facts  being 
taught  with  equal  force  and  fulness. 

(6)  Too  much  drill  and  too  little  educative  work.     Parade  of  the 

method  or  plan  of  the  lesson  before  the  children. 

(7)  Glnmsy  presentation — repeated  restatement  by  the  teacher 

before  the  ideas  are  clearly  worded,  &om  his  having  no 
adequate  notion  of  what  he  is  going  to  say.  Language  too 
difficult — teacher  and  children  thinking  on  two  different 
planes. 

(8)  Leeson  not  stimulating — ^subject-matter  and  style  of  teaching 

unsuited  to  the  children — work  slow,  dull,  and  mechanical, 
even  when  correct  in  method-  Children  wearied  by  too 
long  continuance  at  one  thing.  Want  of  brightness  and 
vivacity  in  the  teacher. 

(9)  Too  mnch  done  by  the  teacher  while  the  children  ai*e  not 

allowed  their  proper  share  of  the  work — injudicious  help 
given  in  the  conquest  of  difficulties. 

(10)  Unreasonable  digressionB,  sometimes  from  the  teacher  being 

led  away  by  a  question  or  a  statement  from  the  children, 
occasionally  from  fulness  of  knowledge. 

(11)  Introduction  of  too  many  ideas  at  once— facts  not  mastered 

one  at  a  time.  Children  bewildered  by  having  to  attend 
to  too  many  things  together,  sometimes  by  the  teacher 
going  back  without  warning  to  teach  a  point  which  was 
merely  alluded  to  in  connection  with  several  others. 

(12)  Waste  of  time  in  purposeless  questioning,  sometimes  from 

ignorance  or  want  of  insight,  sometimes  merely  to  kill 
time.  Aim  of  questioning  forgotten.  Defective  dealing 
with  answers.    Ignorant  treatment  of  children's  questions. 
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(13)  Alnue  of  leetnrinff.     Mere  talk,  adopted  from  idleness  or 

unskilfulness,  not  true  lecture.  Lecture  too  continuous — 
saying  too  much — pointless  and  round-about  explanations 
— wordiness — twaddle.  The  art  of  saying  nothing  in  many 
words  is  not  teaching. 

(14)  The  IwiclilTig  of  things  Iqr  word-8tatement»  which  children 

should  leaxiL  directly  through  their  senses  (observation, 
touch,  etc).  Experiments  performed  without  any  guid- 
ance being  given  to  the  observation  of  the  children. 
Founding  of  a  lesson  on  experiments,  feiiling  to  perform 
them,  and  then  expecting  children  to  accept  a  statement 
of  the  results  merely  on  the  teacher's  word.  Confusion  of 
illustrations  with  things  iQustrated. 

(15)  No  proper  means  taken  to  fix  the  points  taught — defective 

recapitulation — ^bad  summin^r-up,  or  absence  of  it  alto- 
gether. 

(16)  Artiflciality  or  imperfection  of  disciplinary  measures.    Me- 

chanical corrections  (of  boys  in  back  row,  etc.)  given  by 
the  teacher  to  fill  up  time  while  he  seeks  his  next  point 
Teacher  noisy,  fussy,  and  bustling. 
Mr.  Oakeley,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Training  Colleges,  gives  in 
his  Heport  for  1887  the  following  instructive  and  interesting  sum- 
mary of  some  types  of  ^*f)eiulty  lessons"  and  common  errors  in 
taactiing  as  sufficiently  frequent,  in  the  lessons  taught  before  him,  to 
deserve  notice. 

(1)  "The  echo  lesion,  consisting  of  statements  and  questions,  eg,, 

'  Liverpool  is  the  second  port  in  England,  what  is  liver- 
pool?' 

(2)  The  lecture  lesson,  which  very  soon  exhausts  the  children's 

power  of  attention,  and  they  listen  no  more. 

(3)  The  lesson  with  superfluous  introduction,  the  latter  being 

either  direct  but  far  too  long,  or  indirect  by  *  eliciting ' 
the  subject  by  a  devious  and  tedious  route. 

(4)  The  desultory  lesson,  a  number  of  disconnected  and  inde- 

pendent points  being  introduced. 

(5)  The  discorsiYe  lesson,  where  the  subject  is  left  in  order  (for 

instance)  to  give  an  unnecessary  derivation,  flying  off  in  the 
tangent  instead  of  circling  roima  the  central  point 
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(6)  The  iBMon  wliore  the  wrong  person  it  taught,  it  beings 

ddivered  at  the  inspector. 

(7)  The  disproportionate  lesson,  where  a  want  of  due  relation 

magnifies  the  unimportant  and  glosses  over  the  essential 

(8)  The  disregard  of  the  previous  knowledge  of  tlie  dass,  either 

by  a  long  explanation  of  what  the  children  know  very 
well,  or  an  assumption  of  greater  knowledge  than  they 
possess ;  this  error  is  often  noticed  in  lessons  on  arithmetic 

(9)  The  indefinite  questionliig,  where  many  answers  might  be 

admitted,  but  the  teacher  will  only  accept  the  particular 
one  which  he  has  in  his  head,  e.^.,  '  in  what  is  iron  found  ? ' 
the  answer  'ironstone'  was  rejected  as  wrong,  and  the 
boy  much  disconcerted  thereby. 

(10)  The  questioii  that  admits  of  !mt  one  obrioos  answer,  for 

wblch,  bowever,  praise  is  given,  as  in  a  lesson  on  *  sound,' 
after  nmlring  a  noise  on  some  instrument  which  might  have 
been  heard  in  the  street,  the  teacher  praised  a  boy  for 
saying  he  had  heard  it 

(11)  The  Illicit  use  of  the  word  elicit^  for  which  many  young^ 

teachers  have  a  sort  of  fetich  worship,*-  thus  some  have 
sought  to  *  elicit '  the  height  of  a  mountain  or  length  of  a 
river  of  which  the  children  have  never  heard.'' 


CHAPTER    VI. 

THE  TEACHING  DEVICES. 

In  t6Mhlxig,  as  in  otlier  matters,  a  considerable  inflnenee  has  always 
been  exerted  1^  wliat  is  called  fksliion.  The  view  entertained  as  to 
what  education  should  be,  the  tendency  of  the  age,  the  operation  of 
new  ideas  and  disooyeries,  the  increasing  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
children,  the  success  of  some  eminent  worker  in  a  special  direction, 
and  many  another  influence  now  perhaps  scarcely  recognisable,  have 
largely  affected  the  way  in  which  the  work  of  teaching  has  been 
carried  out.  Ideals  have  been  given  up,  and  methods  have  been  tried 
and  abandoned,  while  others  have  taken  their  places,  though  perhaps 
to  be  in  turn  discarded.  Change  for  better  or  worse  has  always  been 
going  on,  and  with  tins  great  advantage,  at  least,  that  stagnation  has 
been  prerented. 

In  no  part  of  the  teacher's  work  probably  has  the  influence  of 
fashion  been  more  clearly  discernible  than  in  the  importance  attached 
at  difltoent  times  to  the  varions  devices  used  in  imparting  instruction 
and  to  the  mode  of  their  employment.  At  one  time  teaching  has 
been  Httle  else  than  lecture,  at  another  questions  have  been  thought 
the  only  important  thing;  now  'picturing  out,'  now  concrete 
illustrations,  now  ellipses,  have  been  the  order  of  the  day.  Some 
influence  or  other  has  operated  to  bring  this  or  that  method  into 
prominent  use,  until  almost  exclusive  attention  has  been  devoted  to 
it  as  the  one  characteristic  of  excellence ;  then  reaction  has  set  in  and 
the  x>endulum  has  swung  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  that,  from 
excessive  employment  and  over-estimation  of  its  importance,  the 
device  has  sunk  into  unmerited  neglect.  We  have  passed  through 
a  long  transition  period,  in  which  our  views  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
woric  to  be  done  have  become  clearer,  and  methods  more  intelligently 
understood  and  more  skilfully  employed  in  practice ;  but  it  cannot 
be  too  distinctly  recognised  that  we  are  yet  a  long  way  off  anything 
of  the  natore  of  finality  in  matters  of  teaching. 

91 
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What  is  best  in  method  for  the  teacher  now  may  be  very  far  from 
perfect  in  any  absolute  sense  ;  the  main  thing  for  him  is  to  learn  to 
employ  in  the  most  skilful  and  adyantageous  way  all  the  devices  at 
his  command,  to  extend  his  possibilities  as  far  as  he  is  able,  and  not  to 
decry  or  cast  aside  any  device  which,  though  only  in  special  circum- 
stances, will  enable  him  to  reach  his  point  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
way.  tTsaally  it  will  be  found  tliat  tliose  who  disiwrage  a  device  moit^ 
are  those  who  cannot  employ  it  efliictively.  It  is  foolish  to  abuse  the 
use  of  a  chisel  because  it  cannot  be  made  to  do  the  work  of  a  plane. 

Even  where  of  several  satiaf&ctory  ways  of  doing  a  thing  one  is  saperior  to  the  others 
the  latter  should  not  be  neglected.  They  are  valuable  for  the  sake  of  giving  variety  to 
the  teaching,  and  afford  relief  fh)m  the  monotony  of  always  accomplishing  the  same 
purpose  in  the  same  way.  Further,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  dUEmBt  agdada 
are  to  b«  reached  In  very  different  ways,  and  that  a  mode  of  treating  a  point  which  may 
be  quite  successful  with  some  pupils  maybe  ineffectual  in  the  case  of  others.  A  wise 
teacher  will  bear  this  in  mind  and  adapt  his  method  accordingly. 

The  teaching  devices  are,  so  to  speak,  the  teacher's  tools ;  and  he 
should  be  so  apt  in  their  use  as  to  be  able  to  employ  any  one  of  them 
just  where  his  knowledge  and  judgment  suggest  it  will  prove  most 
serviceable,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  teach  quickly,  intelligently,  and 
thoroughly.  No  one  device,  be  it  qnestioning  or  what  not,  is  applic- 
able to  all  cases,  even  in  the  same  lesson,  and  certainly  not  to  all 
the  various  lessons  which  in  the  course  of  his  instruction  the  teacher 
is  caUed  upon  to  give.  His  intellectual  habits  and  greater  skill  and 
experience  in  certain  directions  will  often  predispose  him  towards  the 
employment,  in  a  greatly  preponderating  degree,  of  some  special 
device ;  but  this  should  not  make  him  exclusive  or  lead  him  to 
become  fanciful  and  eccentric. 


L  QUESTIONS. 

Questioning  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  teaching  devices, 
and  in  one  way  or  another  it  has  been  employed  from  quite  early 
times.  It  was  used,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  methods,  by  Socrates ; 
and  with  him  it  was  an  instrument  of  discipline,  as  well  as  a  means 
of  unfolding  information  to  the  mind.  Its  value  in  restricting 
thought  to  one  topic  at  a  time  doubtless  led  to  its  adoption  in  the 
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preparation  of  those  who  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  early  church  ; 
and,  after  the  Reformation,  to  the  employment  of  "  catechisms  "  and 
"  question  and  answer  books."  The  distinct  recognition,  however,  of 
questioning  as  a  device  of  great  value  in  education,  and  one  especially 
suited  to  the  needs  of  school  teaching,  seems  to  have  been  the  out- 
come of  the  impetus  given  to  the  development  of  new  methods  by 
such  men  as  Pestalozzi,  and  does  not  date  further  back  than  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century ;  while  its  common  adoption  in 
practice,  and  its  employment  in  a  deliberate  and  dexterous  way,  may 
be  said,  at  least  in  England,  to  be  the  growth  of  the  last  iifty  years. 

To  question  a  class  may  seem,  to  one  ignorant  of  teaching,  a  very 
simple  thing  to  do,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  as  it  looks.  To  question  and 
to  quMtion  effictently  are  two  very  different  things ;  and  so  much  is 
involved  in  the  latter  that  it  is  really  one  of  the  most  difficult  matters 
the  teacher  has  to  learn.  Few  things  mark  off  more  dearly  the  able 
taadwr  than  really  felicitoos  queatloning ;  and  in  many  cases  the 
character  and  success  of  the  work  are  determined  by  it.  It  must  not 
be  supposed,  however,  that  any  one  can  become  an  expert  questioner 
by  merely  reading  about  how  it  is  to  be  done  ;  here,  certainly,  "  all 
is  but  lip-wisdom  that  wants  experience."  No  device  should  be  more 
persistently  and  patiently  practised ;  it  should  not  be  taken  up  in  a 
mechanical  half-hearted  way,  and  the  teacher  should  not  rest  content 
until  he  can  question  easily  and  skilfully  in  any  direction  needed. 

The  skllftil  employment  of  qneitlontng  depends  upon — 

(1)  Accurate  and  foil  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  so  that 
he  may  know  exactly  what  to  ask  for,  without  having  to  pause  or  put 
several  questions  where  one  would  do,  and  may  see  readily  how  best 
to  bring  out  the  relative  bearing  and  importance  of  the  various  facts. 

Waat  of  kBowtodf*  la  aot  to  eommoB  m  wmat  of  thorovchiion.  The  teacher  often  knows 
bis  fkcts  fh>m  one  side,  but  thinks  only  in  the  words  he  has  been  accustomed  to, 
and  flnda  great  dllBculty  In  turning  his  points  round  and  round  so  that  the  children 
maj  anive  at  clear  and  fUll  Ideas. 

(2)  Power  to  analyse  rapidly  any  subject  which  needs  to  be  broken 
up,  and  to  simplify  difficulties  by  directing  attention  only  to  as  much 
at  a  time  as  the  children  are  able  to  grasp. 

Want  of  analytical  power  Is  a  ftvquent  foiling  in  inexperienced  teachers,  arising 
geDerallj  from  want  of  practice,  coupled  with  defective  observation,  and  the  habit  of 
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acoeptiog  things  without  any  appreciation  of  the  difference  between  a  general  tmth 
and  the  particalara  upon  which  It  i»  founded,  or  ^  which  it  may  he  illustrated. 

(3)  Snowledffe  of  those  under  instraction,  their  needs,  power,  and 
previous  acquirements ;  as  well  as  of  the  way  in  which  their  minds 
may  be  best  made  to  work  in  storing  and  in  giving  out  information. 

The  more  thoroughly  the  teacher  knows  those  under  his  charge,  the  more  Judiciously 
directed  and  the  mure  exactly  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  case  the  questioning  wiU  he, 
the  more  easily  will  he  detect  the  exact  nature  of  any  difficulty  which  the  answering 
shows  to  exist,  and  the  more  effective  will  be  his  mode  of  overcoming  it. 

(4)  Bxperienee  in  tlie  nee  of  the  devloe,  so  as  to  be  able  to  question 
with  ease,  variety,  and  certainty,  and  to  recognise  intuitively  when 
to  stop. 

It  is  astonishing  how  few  young  teachers  question  well,  or  realise  the  importance 
of  putting  out  all  their  enei*gies  to  improve  in  this  very  essential  part  of  their  work. 
FvrpoitlMS  qvMtloiilBC  Is  <m«  of  the  oonsBoaest  of  tulU. 

(5)  Mental  qoickslghtednees  and  grood  Judgment^  which  enable  the 
teacher  to  rise  above  a  mere  mechanical  following  of  rules. 

Tact  la  MOMsary  at  all  pointi  in  deciding  what  to  do  and  what  to  leave  undone ;  as 
well  as  readiness  of  resource  in  seising  upon  points  of  vantage,  in  "  adapting  the 
means  to  varying  and  unforeseen  circumstances,"  and  in  making  the  most  profitable 
use  of  whatever  may  be  given  by  the  children  In  the  way  of  answers. 

(6)  Brightness  of  manner,  and  such  strong  sympathy  with  chlldzen 
that  they  feel  the  stimulus  and  enter  into  their  share  of  the  work 
with  < 


llaay  a  tsaoher*!  work  Is  aumd  by  hMHaacy  and  haavlMn  of  auoMr.  Few  things 
damp  the  natural  vivacity  of  children  more  effectually :  to  keep  them  active  and 
^ill  of  ardour  is  half  the  battle,  and  this  is  especially  true  in  the  employment  of 
questioning. 

(7)  Power  of  expression  and  readiness  of  speech  so  as  to  exactly 
suit  the  questions  to  those  under  instruction,  and  to  vary  the  form  of 
a  question  on  the  instant  if  necessary. 

Base  in  firaming  questions  in  a  simple,  brief;  and  direct  way  teUs  powerfUly 
towards  success  in  teaching,  but  it  d—iiaJs  rnudt  qmldnMs  of  avfndatfoa  aad  Skin  ta 
thi  «■•  of  words.  Teachers  fluently  fail  in  these  particulars,  and  the  questions 
are  consequently  clumsily>worded  or  round-about,  and  the  exercise  becomes  slow 
and  Qnintcresting. 
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Tlie  firaqiittiit  use  of  quMUoiui  is  abaolntely  indispesiable  la  tlie 
teTTitng  of  the  yomiff,  and  no  one  who  has  learned  to  question  well, 
and  has  realised  the  value  of  the  process,  will  ever  be  likely  to  give 
it  upi  The  fftult)  in  the  case  of  many  teachers,  is  that  they  do  not 
use  questioning  nearly  enough.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  questioning  is  not,  as  some  would  have  us  believe,  the 
only  device  to  be  used  in  teaching,  and  is  not  to  be  used  on  all 
occasions  and  for  all  puiposes.  We  do  not  cut  bread  with  a  razor,  or 
prune  trees  with  a  sword,  useful  as  the  razor  or  the  sword  may  be  in 
its  own  particular  way. 

Valuable  as  it  is,  questioning  cannot  cover  the  whole  work  of 
teaching,  and  the  attempt  should  not  be  made  to  stretch  its  province 
in  this  way.  It  is  the  natural  complement  of  lecture  and  Ulnstration, 
and  should  not  usurp  their  province ;  though  it  may  always  in  teaching 
he  used  advantageously  in  connection  with  them.  In  order  that  the 
teacher  may  learn  to  recognise  where  questions  may  be  judiciously 
employed,  he  must  attend  carefully  to  the  results  of  his  efforts,  as 
the  necessary  insight  is  mainly  the  outcome  of  experience. 

Many  teachers  use  questioning  as  though  it  were  an  end  in  itself, 
and  fful  to  see  that  it  is  easy  to  over-question  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
retard  the  teaching,  and  smother  up  the  point  to  be  learned  in  a  doud 
of  answers.  This  purposeless  questioning  has  done  much  to  bring  the 
device  into  disrepute.  Directly  the  object  is  gained,  the  teacher 
should  pass  on.  Anything  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  clear 
understanding  and  firm  grasp  only  bewilders  the  children,  and  darkens 
what  it  should  illuminate.  Not  unfrequently,  too,  in  teaching,  a 
large  amount  of  time  is  wasted  in  endeavouring  to  question  firom 
children  ordinary  matters  of  fiict,  which  they  can  only  learn  by  being 
told  directly.  To  question  again  and  again  in  the  hope  that  the 
point  may  be  guessed,  or  arrived  at  by  a  process  of  exhaustion,  is  to 
misunderstand  completely  the  use  of  questioning,  and  is  not  only 
stupid  but  blameworthy. 

The  olilwtioas  umHtm—vrfA  •caiut  th«  «m  of  qoMtittns— that  they  are  a  rouiid-abont 
and  tedloos  mode  of  teaching,  that  they  encourage  a  habit  of  rash  speculation  and 
guessing,  that  they  discourage  children  hy  presenting  too  many  difficulties,  and  so  on 
—are  scarcely  worth  consideration.  They  arise  usually  ttom  a  misoonception  of  the 
real  nature  of  questioning,  and  apply  only  to  its  wrong  employment  or  abuse.  The 
tad  that  such  defects  are  common,  is  no  argument  for  the  abandonment  of  the  device, 
but  points  distinctly  to  the  necessity  for  learning  to  question  properly. 
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Qnoftionlnff  properly  condneted  Is  neither  tedions  nor  oonfUring  to 
oXiUdren.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  always  pleased  to  tell  wbat 
they  know ;  they  like  to  be  active,  and  to  have  their  share  in  the 
work  recognised.  To  answer  questions  is  much  more  engaging  work 
to  them  than  to  sit  as  passive  listeners,  and  they  are  frequently  more 
keenly  alive,  and  more  deeply  interested,  during  questioning  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  work.  As  Richter  says,  **  the  questions  of  the 
teacher  find  more  open  ears  than  his  answers."  It  is  the  teacher's 
fault  if  children  feel  answering  to  be  a  bore  or  are  bewildered  by  a 
multiplicity  of  points  of  view. 

Good  qnestioning  is  an  InteUeotual  ezerdse  valnaUe  to  teacher  and 
pupils  alike,  securing  to  the  latter  mental  activity  and  deamess  of 
comprehension,  and  keeping  them  constantly  in  contact  with  the 
work.  It  breaks  down  the  formality  of  merely  didactic  teaching, 
gives  a  pleasant  conversational  tone  to  the  lesson  by  allowing  the 
children  their  share  of  the  talking,  and  further,  it  affords  them  a 
valuable  training  in  readiness  of  thought  and  speech.  In  fact^ 
qnestioning  may  be  made  one  of  the  most  powerful  instnunenti  at  the 
teacher*8  disposal,  and  this  not  only  from  the  educative  side,  but  also 
from  the  disciplinary  point  of  view.  Effectively  used  it  should  spur 
the  indolent,  stimulate  the  sluggish,  challenge  the  inattentive,  restrain 
the  forward,  control  the  rash,  expose  the  careless,  encourage  the 
timid,  and  help  the  dull ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  should  fully  employ 
the  more  intelligent  members  of  the  class  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  available  the  knowledge  of  individuals  for  the  benefit  of 
all. 

Nevertheless  qnestioning  is  not  a  quick  method  albeit  a  sure  one  : 
even  where  legitimately  employed  it  will  usually  take  more  time  to 
question  a  fact  from  a  child  than  to  tell  it  to  him  directly.  This  has 
led  some  teachers,  especially  in  America,  to  prefer  a  more  direct 
mode  of  proceeding.  But  the  longer  way  round  is  often  the  shorter 
way  home.  In  the  one  case  the  child  is  made  to  think  consecutively, 
and  express  his  thoughts  clearly,  and  thus  his  mind  is  exercised  in  a 
way  highly  conducive  to  thoroughness ;  while  in  the  other  case  he 
has  only  to  listen,  and  this  chUdren  do  very  imperfectly.  Even  where 
the  teacher's  statements  are  repeated  again  and  again,  the  pupils  are 
very  apt  to  pick  up  the  words  only,  and  to  fail  to  acquire  any  real 
knowledge  of  the  underlying  truths. 
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I.  KiKDS  OF  Questions  and  the  purposes  for  which  thet 
XAT  BE  USED. — It  is  quite  common,  in  the  treatment  of  questions 
from  the  theoretical  standpoint^  to  find  a  more  or  less  minute  classi- 
fication of  them  given,  in  which  certain  names  are  applied  to  the 
various  groups  according  to  the  slightly  different  objects  with  which 
they  are  employed.  Thus  at  different  times,  though  by  no  single 
writ^,  questions  used  in  particular  ways  have  been  called  preliminaiy, 
tentative,  testing,  assaying,  recapitulatory,  examinatory,  experimental, 
catechetical,  educative,  Socratic,  illustrative,  instructive,  etc.  Some 
of  these  terms  are  of  course  but  different  names  for  the  same 
thing ;  but  any  such  elaborate  scheme  as  is  here  referred  to  is  of  no 
practical  value,  in  fact  it  is  apt  to  confuse  rather  than  assist  the 
teacher,  and  tends  to  cloud  over  the  essential  features  which  mark  the 
two  great  and  distinct  classes,  viz.  Testing  QuestioTis  and  Train- 
ing Qusstions,  These  differ  in  their  nature,  their  aim,  and  their 
modes  of  use ;  and  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  teaching  it  is  helpful, 
and  it  is  sufficient,  to  consider  all  questions  as  belonging  to  one  or 
other  of  these  groups. 

(1)  Testiiiif  QusBtlons.  The  distinguishing  mark  of  testing  ques- 
tions is  that  they  seek  to  secure  from  the  child  the  re-ezpression  of 
fomethinff  he  is  supposed  to  have  learned— either  during  the  lesson, 
or  previously — in  order  that  he  may  know  it  more  securely  by  having 
again  to  direct  his  attention  to  it^  and  in  many  cases  by  being  made 
to  state  it  in  his  own  words.  They  demand  for  the  most  part  an 
ttflbrt  of  memory  in  supplying  the  desiderated  ideas ;  and  though  the 
answers  may  necessitate  dear  understanding  and  some  exercise  of 
judgment,  yet  such  questions  turn  the  child's  thoucrhts  Sn  a  backward 
direotion,  and  set  him  seeking  for  what  is  wanted  among  facts  he  has 
already  acquired.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  questions  of  this  kind 
do  not  require  thought  in  order  to  answer  them  well,  but  they  do  not 
involve  the  discovery  of  anything  new  to  the  child.  They  should 
represent  the  ideas  in  the  mostr  natural  order,  and  as  far  as  possible 
cement  them  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  coherent  body  of 
information ;  so  that  the  recollection  of  them  may  be  aided  by  the 
influence  of  that  "  association"  which  acts  so  powerfully  in  the  case 
of  memory. 

Nothing  tells  the  teacher  so  much  about  his  work,  or  may  be  made 
more  helpful  in  pointing  out  where  his  practice  needs  amendment, 
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than  a  judicious  use  of  questions.  They  test  the  quality  of  the 
teaching,  by  showing  him  how  far  the  facts  given  have  been  well 
learned,  and  in  what  manner  they  are  arranged  in  the  child's  mind  ; 
and  they  further  afford  the  teacher  actual  proof  of  the  amount  of  in- 
formation which  has  been  gained. 

Testing  questions,  then,  ask  directly  for  facts,  and  bring  them  to 
light  again  for  yarious  reasons  and  purposes.  The  chief  of  these  are 
the  following : — 

(a)  At  the  opening  of  a  Lesson  they  enlighten  the  teacner  as  to 
what  knowledge  the  children  possess,  either  of  a  related  or  similar 
kind,  which  may  be  made  the  groundwork  of  the  teaching ;  and  show 
him  not  only  how  much  it  will  be  wise  to  attempt,  but  also  where 
best  to  begin.  They  help  the  children  to  discriminate  between  what 
they  know  and  what  they  do  not  know,  and  by  thus  defining  the 
limits  of  the  known  enable  them  to  make  the  passage  to  the  unknown 
with  greater  certainty  and  success.  Skilfully  used  such  preliminary 
questions  turn  the  minds  of  the  scholars  into  the  ^igh^  groove,  as  it 
were,  prepare  them  for  what  the  teacher  is  going  to  say,  and  set  them 
fairly  on  their  course.  They  open  up  a  subject  by  showing  in  what 
direction  learning  is  to  take  place,  aronse  a  desire  for  knowledge  by 
exciting  interest  and  curiosity,  and  stimulate  the  children  by  afford- 
ing a  glimpse  of  possibilities. 

(b)  During  the  teaching  testing  questions  are  in  a  high  degree 
nseAil  in  directing  the  thought  and  effort  of  the  children,  and  in 
banishing  any  haziness  of  conception  or  inaccuracy  of  apprehension ; 
while  at  the  same  time  they  form  the  most  serviceable  and  tnut- 
worthy  means  which  the  teacher  has  at  his  disposal  of  discoTerlng 
how  far  he  has  been  understood,  and  the  cause  of  any  failure  which 
may  become  apparent.  He  is  thus  able  to  determine  readily  where 
his  work  has  been  too  dij£cult,  too  vague,  or  too  hurried  ;  and  is  led 
to  see  in  what  direction  increased  caution  is  necessary,  what  gaps 
leading  to  error  have  to  be  stopped,  what  weak  places  need  strengthen- 
ing, or  where  further  explanation  or  illustration  is  required.  Such 
questioning  also  affords  him  opportonltieB  of  putting  misconceptions 
right ;  and  offers  him  a  safe  guide,  not  only  as  to  w^hether  the  lesson 
is  level  with  the  child^s  comprehension,  but  also  as  to  the  speed  with 
which  the  teaching  should  be  ^riven. 
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TVaqneotly,  h^firre  a»  exftanati&n  is  glveai,  a  few  qnestionfl  ore  valuable  to  prepare 
the  ehildren'i  minds  for  what  is  coming,  to  narrow  th*  jncatat  Tltw  to  the  single 
dliBcnlty  in  hand,  to  r«BBiOTe  obstMUt  to  understanding,  and  to  enable  the  teacher  to 
make  ont  the  best  mode  of  approach.  Unless  the  children  are  thus  led  to  appreciate 
the  nature  of  the  difficulty,  and  to  feel  their  want,  the  explanation  is  apt  to  be 
unheeded.  "  Food  proffered  where  there  is  no  appetite  Is  nauseating ;  information 
proffered  prematurely  is  worse  than  wasted.'* 

(c)  At  the  end  of  divisums  and  cU  the  dose  of  the  Useon  questioning 
m&j  be  employed  with  great  advantage  for  the  purpose  of  flxinir 
flM  futs  taught^  of  making  good  the  connection  between  tbem, 
and  of  giving  omidiasU  to  the  moat  important  points  in  such  a 
way  as  to  put  the  whole  into  proper  perspective.  It  is  astonish- 
ing  how  litUe  of  a  lesson  children  remember,  even  when  well 
taught,  and  how  fragmentary  and  unsatisfactory  their  information 
soon  becomes,  unless  it  is  tested  and  impressed  again  and  again  by 
rapid,  searching,  and  vigorous  questioning  in  the  way  of  recapitulation 
or  review.  In  many  cases  they  fail  to  grasp  the  &cts  even  at  the 
time,  and  the  sTstematic  employment  of  testing  questions  at  stated 
periods  in  the  lesson  affords  the  best  means  of  supplying  deficiencies 
and  of  correcting  errors.  It  is  never  safe  to  assume  that  children 
know  what  they  are  supposed  to  have  learned  until  it  has  been  proved 
by  questioning. 

The  practice  of  frequently  testing  knowledge  by  questioning  is 
valuable  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  learning  and  that  of  discipline. 
If  the  child  knows  he  will  be  required  to  give  back  what  has  been 
presented  to  him  he  is  much  more  likely  to  listen  attentively  than 
where  such  exercise  is  omitted.  To  be  of  use,  however,  testing 
qnestions  must  be  sufficiently  searching  to  determine  how  far  the 
dtild  has  understood  and  remembered  what  has  been  taught^  and 
must  not  be  confined  to  asking  merely  for  a  few  points  which  even 
inattentive  children  can  give. 

(2)  Training  Questions. — The  chief  characteristic  of  training  ques- 
tions is  that  they  seek  to  lead  the  dhlld  to  discover  new  facts  for 
himself  liy  gnlding  him  through  easy  processes  of  thought  or  reason- 
ing. That  which  is  known  is  used  as  material  out  of  which,  by 
suitable  treatment,  fresh  ideas  may  be  developed.  The  old  informa- 
tion is  brought  to  light  that  new  may  be  evolved  out  of  it,  the  one  lead- 
ing up  to  and  into  the  other,   Training  questions  thus  involve  a  seeldng 
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fbnrard,  not  backward.  They  may  be  said  to  put  infonnation  inlo 
the  mind,  and  this  in  such  a  way  as  to  call  out  into  active  exercise 
such  powers  as  the  child  possesses.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  see  whj 
such  questions  have  been  termed  educative  or  Initmctlye.  They  are 
also  llliutrative,  inasmuch  aa  they  throw  light  on  what  is  known, 
and  this  in  a  manner  calculated  to  bring  out  all  it  implies  and  show 
its  bearings  in  relation  to  other  matters.  It  is  also  dear  that  they 
cannot  be  used  in  all  cases,  but  only  where  an  extension  of  the 
child's  knowledge,  or  power,  can  be  secured  by  his  own  efforts,  with- 
out direct  communication  from  the  teacher. 

In  the  earliest  dage^  before  the  child  can  be  properly  said  to  be 
able  to  reason,  training  questions  should  be  mainly  directed  to  the 
elioitinff  of  relatloBBlilpB  between  the  facts  which  are  brought  before 
him,  these  involving  for  the  most  part  only  such  matters  as  can  be 
observed,  or  interdependence  of  the  simplest  kind  as  cause  and  effect. 

In  the  later  stages  of  a  child's  school  career  the  great  use  of  training 
questions  is  to  present  easy  steps  of  analyslB  until  a  general  cQa-> 
elusion  can  be  reached ;  or  to  elicit  inference  after  inference  in  a  waj 
which  will  lead  to  the  appreciation  of  logical  connection,  and  exercise 
the  pupil  in  continuous  thinking.  A  most  valuable  training  of  the 
intelligence  is  thus  secured ;  and  all  investment  in  intellectual 
activity  will  pay  a  dividend.  Nothing  encourages  a  child  more 
than  to  show  him  how  much  he  can  accomplish  for  himself  if  he  puts 
out  his  strength  in  the  right  way.  The  conquest  of  difficulty  in- 
vigorates him ;  and  what  he  thus  learns  has  a  fuller  meaning  for  him, 
and  is  much  more  permanent,  than  what  he  is  simply  told. 

The  comparative  neglect  into  which  training  questioning  has  fallen 
is  doubtless  to  be  traced  to  the  craving  for  putting  everything  into  a 
cut-and-dried  form,  so  that  it  may  be  just  ready  for  easy*quotation 
during  examination.  It  is  urged,  and  correctly  so  far,  that  tndning 
questioning  is  not  an  easy  and  expeditimis  means  of  storing  informa- 
tion ;  but  it  is  deplorable  that  this  latter  should  be  made  almost  the 
only  end  of  education.  "  The  time  spent  in  questioning  with  a  view 
to  train  cannot  be  spent  in  carting  in  knowledge  with  a  view  to  turn 
it  out  again  on  demand." 

The  sacoess  with  which  training  questiona  are  employed  will  de- 
pend largely  on  the  teacher's  skill  in  suggesting  lines  of  search^ 
and  in  keeping  the  inquiry  within  proper  limits.    He  has  to  stimu- 
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hie  the  children  to  make  the  necessary  effort,  and  to  give  help 
judiciously  where  a  difficulty  presents  itself  too  great  for  them  to 
overcome  unaided.  He  must  be  perfectly  clear  as  to  what  he  wlBhea 
to  azTiTe  &t^  and  must  put  his  questions  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  in 
the  right  direction.  The  most  consummate  adroitness  is  sometimes 
necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  these  points  efficiently. 


I. — Training  questioning  and  Socratic  questioning  are  often 
spoken  of  as  though  the  two  terms  were  in  aU  respects  synonymous ;  and  specimens 
of  Socratic  dialogue  are  frequently  given,  as  though  by  imitation  of  these  a  correct 
method  would  be  arrived  at  for  use  with  children.  But  anything  like  a  careM 
examination  of  the  dialogues  given  by  Plato  and  Xenophon  will  surely  reveal  how 
completely  unlike,  in  most  cases,  the  method  is  to  proper  training  questioning  for 
tkOdm^  Oommonly  the  teacher  is  not  even  warned  that  there  are  two  vuy  disfelaet 
fteiM  ef  the  Bocralie  aethod— th«  Iroalcal  oae,  and  th«  dtvtlopliig  oat.  True,  the  prin* 
dfU  of  the  latter  is  a  correct  one  in  ordinary  teaching,  aiming  as  it  does  at  giving 
birth  to  mental  activity  and  discovery  by  the  pupil  himself;  but  even  here  it  Is  ths 
VtiMlvto  ttmU  wkich  Is  of  valao,  not  the  way  ia  wUoh  SoeratM  employod  it,  and  the  teacher 
who  fsahioned  his  tPAching  upon  the  model  of  Socrates'  ordinary  method  of  procedure 
would  almost  inevitably  go  wrong. 

Socrates  had  not  the  spirit  of  a  teacher  of  little  children,  and  Judging  from  his 
practiee  as  we  know  it  he  would  certainly  in  that  capacity  have  been  a  failure. 
He  Qsoally  drove  his  hearers  to  the  conclusion  he  wanted ;  it  is  the  business  of  the 
teacher  of  children  to  guide  and  lead,  and  thhj  require  much  more  help  and  direct 
oplanatton,  interspersed  with  the  questions,  than  the  ordinary  Socratic  dialogue 
would  give. 

Socrates  was  in  almost  all  cases  deaUng  with  adults,  and  often  well-trained  and 
acute  adults,  so  that  in  many  Instances  he  directed  his  questioning  to  convict  them 
of  ignorance,  or  to  confound  them  by  leading  them  into  difficulties.  His  method 
was  frequently  subtle  and  artful ;  and  he  was  not  above  leading  his  interlocutor  astray 
in  Older  to  entrap  him  and  Jeer  at  his  confusion.  Now  surely  all  this  is  wrong  in 
dealing  with  children.  Except  in  the  rare  case  of  a  rash  and  conceited  pupil,  we  do 
not  want  to  disconcert  them  by  convincing  tJiem  how  ignorant  they  are,  and  how 
valueless  is  what  they  know ;  but  rather  by  our  questioning  to  make  clear  to  them 
how  far  they  know  accurately,  and  show  them  what  they  need.  With  eUldrtn  employ- 
SMSt  of  zMlndo  at  aU  astds  eartfSl  managomo&t,  sad  it  durald  form  ao  regular  part  of  a 
■rthodoff— rhing. 

Apart  even  from  the  objectionable  features  mentioned,  the  Bocxaiie  method,  if  carxiod 
oet  la  dotsll,  is  too  aogatlvs  in  eharaetor,  aad  gives  far  too  littlo  infotmatloa,  to  b«  nitahlo 
for  eosuun  as*  in  lehoela.  Employed,  however,  in  a  kindly  way,  for  a  special  purpose, 
and  with  discrimination  by  a  skilled  teacher,  the  method  may  be  used  occasionally 
with  good  eifect  The  dialogue  previously  quoted  from  Hr.  Thring  is  an  admirable 
instance  of  this.  Perhaps  the  most  useftil  point  for  the  teacher  to  remember  about 
the  Socratic  dialogue  is  its  aegwnee  and  connection— the  cross  examination  to  bring 
out  the  truth  without  any  break  in  thought 

It  will  perhaps  assist  the  dear  appreciation  of  the  diaraoterlBtloa 
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Of  testinjr  and  trainliiff  questlonB  if  we  map  out  iheir  chief  points  of 
contrast  as  follows  : — 


T£8TIMO  QUKSTIONS. 

1.  Appeal  mainly  to  memory  and 


5.  Tom  attention  backwards  upon  the 
known. 

8.  Trayel.  oyer  ground  already  sai' 
reyed  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  work.  IMaooTw 
wbat  the  paxdl  has  firand  ont. 

4.  Plz  aeqidred  truths  by  bringing  them 
again  to  light,  and  are  thus  aaid  to 
question  information  out  t^  the  child's 
mind. 

6.  Gall  upon  the  child  to  paase  and 
examine  what  he  has  acquired. 

6.  Demand  answers  depending  upon 
aeewate  knewledfe  and  readiness  in  finding 
and  expressing  it. 

7.  May  be  employed  in  connection  with 
all  subjects. 

8.  XaUghtea  the  teaeher  as  to  the  nature 
of  his  success  and  the  value  of  his 
method. 


Training  QuKsrioNH. 

1.  Appeal  chiefly  to  reasoniaf  and  the 
eoBoeptlve  fluatty. 

2.  Direct  attention  flvrwuds  to  the  un- 
known. 

8.  Garry  thought  into  new  regions 
so  as  to  lead  to  ftirther  acquisition 
of  knowledge.    Plad  out  what  the  papll 


4.  Develop  new  tnrths  out  of  what 
is  already  known,  and  are  thus  said  to 
question  information  {nto  the  child's 
mind. 

5.  Call  upon  the  child  to  pncrea  by 
means  of  what  he  has  acquired. 

6.  Demand  answers  depending  upon 
iaslfht  and  the  power  of  the  children  to 
think  connectedly. 

7.  Are  limited  in  application  mainly 
to  matters  which  can  be  reasoned  out. 

8.  blishtea  the  ehlldm  as  to  the 
bearing  and  development  of  what  they 
know. 


To  sum  up,  we  may  say  that  the  chief  purposes  for  which 
QUESTIONS  MAT  BE  PROFITABLY  EMPLOYED  in  teaching  are  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

(1)  To  carry  on  tbe  lesson  and  develop  tbe  Information  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  children's  reason,  previous  experience,  or  present 
observation.  The  questioning  should  give  point  and  meaning  to 
what  is  already  known,  and  open  up  a  view  of  the  details  which 
probably  has  not  before  attracted  attention. 

(2)  To  test  tbe  clearness  and  accnracy  of  Information  supposed  to 
have  been  gained,  either  from  previous  work,  or  as  a  result  of  the 
teaching  given  in  the  lesson,  and  so  to  enable  the  teacher  to  adapt 
his  procedure  exactly  to  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

(3)  To  train  the  children  by  guiding  them  through  easy  processes 
of  observation,  thought,  or  conception ;  as  well  as  to  afford  them  a 
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useful  exercise  in  rapidity  of  apprehension,  and  in  leady  expression 
of  their  ideas  with  neatness,  exactness,  and  force. 

(4)  To  Bttmulate  tlie  (Oiildren  to  use  to  the  utmost  such  power  as 
they  possess ;  to  awaken  curiosity  as  to  coming  knowledge,  so  that 
they  may  have  a  desire  to  know  more ;  and  to  Increase  interest  in 
the  work  by  calling  upon  them  to  take  their  proper  share  in  it. 

(5)  To  focus  the  attention  and  intelleotoal  effort  upon  one  point  at 
a  time,  and  so  help  the  children  hy  directing  the  mental  gaze  and 
excluding  the  consideration  of  eveiything  but  the  matter  in  hand. 

(6)  To  fix  the  ideas  whidh  have  been  presented  to  the  child  by 
causing  them  to  be  again  brought  into  conscious  existence  in  varied 
form  and  definite  order — through  the  agency  of  repetition,  re- 
capitulation, or  review — a  sufficient  number  of  times  to  secure 
permanency. 

(7)  To  tolnsr  out  the  perspective  of  facts  by  dwelling  most  forcibly 
upon  the  more  essential  matters,  and  to  assist  the  children  in  realising 
the  logical  connection  and  relationship  of  the  ideas. 

(8)  Occasionally  to  vary  the  method  of  teaching,  and  prevent  the 
deadening  effect  of  sameness  of  treatment ;  or  possibly  to  inspirit  a 
flagging  class,  and  give  brightness,  pleasantness,  and  "go "to  the 


11.  Forms  and  Qualities  of  Questions,  with  Suogestions 
AS  TO  their  use. — Questious,  as  applied  to  children  in  teaching, 
should,  as  we  have  seen,  turn  the  mind's  energy  in  one  direction,  and 
thus,  by  narrowing  the  range  of  effort,  put  the  pupil  in  the  best 
position  for  performing  his  part  in  the  lesson.  They  should  guide 
him  in  his  search  for  new  facts,  and  exact  of  him  in  a  reasonable 
way  the  reproduction  of  that  which  he  has  learned.  Hence  questions 
should  be — 

(1)  Pointed  and  direct. — A  very  common  defect  in  questiois  is 
their  want  of  definiteness  as  to  what  is  required.  They  should  ask 
exactly  for  what  is  needed,  and  nothing  but  that  Thus,  as  &r  as 
possible,  a  question  should  admit  of  only  one  answer,  and  though  the 
tcadier  may  not  always  be  able  to  reach  this  standard  it  should  be 
aimed  at  Vagueness  or  ambiguity  in  the  questions  is  a  great  enemy 
to  anything  like  clear  and  exact  thought  on  the  part  of  the  child. 
When  it  is  possible  for  him  to  give  several  answers,  each  of  which  is 
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a  correct  reply  to  the  question,  he  is  apt  to  be  oonfosed  by  the 
possibilities  open  to  him ;  and,  feeling  that  the  teacher  only  wants 
one  reply,  he  either  hazards  a  guess,  or  lets  the  opportunity  pass  in 
tr3dng  to  decide  what  answer  to  give. 

All  such  qaestions  as  "  What  is  the  river  Severn  like?"  **  What  sort  of  stoiy  Is 
the  one  yoa  have  heen  reading?"  "  What  do  they  do  in  quarries?"  "  What  should  you 
say  Gibraltar  is  made  of?"  "  What  do  we  eat  to  keep  us  alive?"  are  to  be  carefully 
aroided.  They  simply  diilhse  instead  of  concentrating  the  child's  attention,  and 
serve  no  useftil  purpose  whatever. 

Nor  must  the  questions  be  allowed  to  wander  from  the  subject,  as 
they  are  very  apt  to  do  unless  the  teacher  has  his  lesson  well  in  hand, 
and  frames  his  inquiries  to  elicit  just  what  he  wants.  XzT«IeTUit 
qneatloniiiff  it  oftener  the  resnlt  of  Indolence  tban  of  Uidc  of  akUl. 
Something  more  is  required  in  teaching  than  the  loose  and  indirect 
form  of  questioning  commonly  employed  in  ordinary  conversation, 
although  there  should  be  the  same  freedom  and  ease.  If  the  teacher 
asks  questions  without  knowing  where  he  is  going,  he  will  soon  find 
both  himself  and  his  children  adrift,  and  no  real  progress  being  made. 

Brery  question  shonld  be  of  yalae  as  a  real  part  of  the  teaching, 
and  have  some  distinct  bearing  and  influence  on  the  lesson.  Some- 
times a  number  of  questions  are  asked  without  order,  and  in  an 
aimless  drifting  sort  of  way,  merely  to  occupy  time,  or  because  the 
teacher  feels  that  some  questions  ought  to  be  asked.  They  begin 
anywhere  and  lead  nowhere.  The  utter  worthlessness  of  such 
questioning  has  been  already  referred  to. 

(2)  Clear  as  to  meaning  and  simply  worded, — If  the  child  is  to 
grasp  the  bearing  of  a  question  readily,  it  must  be  nnequiToeal  in 
meaning,  and  sufficiently  simple  both  in  thought  and  language.  The 
ideas  must  be  well  within  the  Child's  comprehension ;  and  so  long  as 
clearness  is  secured,  the  shorter  the  question  the  better.  In  no 
part  of  his  work  is  it  more  worth  the  teacher's  while  to  be  economical 
of  words  ;  and  those  used  must  be  such  as  the  child  is  accustomed  to, 
so  that  whether  the  answer  is  forthcoming  or  not  there  is  no  doubt  in 
his  mind  as  to  what  is  asked.  There  must  be  no  aseless  yerhiase  in 
the  way  of  introductory  phrases,  no  round-about  and  consequently 
lengthy  statements,  and  no  unnecessary  elaboration  of  idea.  It  is 
impossible  to  get  children  to  think  properly  when  their  enei^es  are 
consumed  in  endeavouring  to  unravel  the  complexity  of  the  question, 
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or  to  disoorer  its  import.  The  proper  choice  of  words  in  asking  & 
qnastlon  Is  a  point  deserving  of  much  attention.  Several  short 
questions  are  better  than  one  long  one ;  and  if  the  teacher  finds  that 
he  has  in  his  question  taken  too  great  a  step  at  once,  or  has  employed 
words  too  difficult  for  the  children  to  understand— as  he  may  easily 
do^  especially  in  using  technical  terms — it  is  better  for  him  to  break 
up  his  question  into  easier  ones,  or  to  put  it  in  another  form,  than  to 
fill  in  the  answer  himself  and  pass  on. 

All  such  ioimd«aboat  ways  of  beginning  a  qaestion  as  "  Now,  my  good  children  . . ." 
"I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  tell  me  .  .  .  ,"  "Now,  if  you  try  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
able  to  say  ...  ,"  etc,  are  to  be  avoided,  not  only  as  a  waste  of  time,  but  as  tending 
to  confuse  the  child  by  taking  his  attention  from  the  point  of  the  question. 

Those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  talk  to  children  often  find  great  difficulty  in 
framing  suitable  and  simple  questions,  and  sometimes  &11  into  ludicrous  mistakes. 
No  leodber  would  erer  think  of  asking  such  a  question  as  the  following :  "Will  you 
be  good  enough  to  tell  me,  if  you  happen  to  remember  from  what  you  have  been  told 
or  from  what  you  have  read,  under  what  circumstances  mercury  placed  in  a  long 
tube,  dosed  at  the  upper  end,  rises  or  lialls  ?  "    Such  a  question  errs  in  many  ways. 

A  question  may  be  clear  as  to  meaning,  and  yet  framed  in  such 
a  clumsy  or  slipshod  way  as  to  be  objectionable,  especially  so  when 
addressed  to  children.  A  faulty  form,  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in 
teaching,  is  one  in  which  what  should  be  a  statement,  or  an  ellipsis, 
is  changed  into  a  question  by  the  addition  of  some  word  or  phrase 
that  ought  in  most  cases  to  have  come  first.  The  words  usually 
employed  for  this  purpose  are  whaty  when^  where,  how,  and  ihe  like. 

For  instance :  "  Falstaff  was  a  very  what  ?  "  *'  The  man  we  spoke  of  went  where  ?  " 
"  Botany  Is  the  science  of  what?"    "  He  ascended  which  of  the  two  mountidns?" 

Another  rather  common  error  is  for  the  teacher,  either  from  care- 
lessness or  from  not  haying  thought  out  his  lesson  properly,  to  begin 
a  question  and  then  to  alter  the  wording,  it  may  be  several  times  :  e.g, 

"What  is  the  function  of what  purpose  do  the  leaves  serve, 

of  what  use  are  they  to  the  plant?"  If  a  question  has  been  begun 
wrongly,  it  is  better  to  abandon  it  altogether  than  to  patch  and  alter 
it  until  the  children  are  confused. 

Sometimes  again  the  mistake  is  made  of  welding  into  one  two 
questions  which  ought  to  have  been  put  separately,  so  that  the 
children  are  in  doubt  as  to  which  to  answer  first,  and  hence  some 
say  one  thing  some  another. 
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"What  part  of  speech  U  the  word  adiUdj  which  word  does  it  tell  ns  something 
about?"  "Who  won  the  battle  of  Hastings,  was  it  really  fought  at  Hastings?" 
"Where  does  the  river  Thames  rise,  has  it  more  than  one  source?"  are  initancea, 
the  climax  of  absurdity  being  reached  in  such  forms  as—"  Who  dragged  whom  round 
the  walls  of  what  city,  and  why?" 

(3)  Sufficiently  difficult  to  necessitate  effini, — Questions  which  may 
be  answered  without  any  exercise  of  mind  are  not  only  yalueless,  but 
give  rise  to  bad  habits,  and  are  apt  to  delude  both  the  teacher  and 
the  children  as  to  the  amount  learned.  At  the  best  they  give  undue 
prominence  to  those  who  are  merely  smart  and  quick,  and  con- 
sequently discourage  the  thoughtful ;  while  they  are  almost  certain 
to  lead  to  rash  ffaesslnflr,  carelessness,  inattention,  and  superficiality. 
There  are  various  types  of  these  objectionable  questions. 

In  some  cases  the  worthlessness  of  the  question  arises  from  the 
fact  that  it  asks  for  information  which  has  been  given  as  a  statement 
the  moment  before  :  as,  "  The  Black  Forest  contains  a  great  many  fir- 
trees.  What  does  the  Black  Forest  contain?"  It  is  very  easy  for 
a  teacher  to  get  into  a  habit  of  using  these  "  edio  questions,"  as  they 
have  been  termed. 

Another  type  of  questions,  which  should  be  very  rarely  if  ever 
employed  in  teaching,  are  those  called  **  leading  questions."    These  * 
merely  ask  for  the  assent  of  the  pupil  to  something  said  by  the 
teacher,  or  in  some  way  or  other  suggest  what  is  required. 

The  due  to  the  answer  may  be  conveyed  to  the  pupil  by  the  Gma, 
of  the  question,  by  the  emphasis  laid,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
upon  some  particular  word  or  phrase,  by  inflection  of  the  voice,  or,  it 
may  be,  by  some  significant  sresture,  or  the  expression  of  the  face.  It 
is  astonishing  how  quick  children  are  in  catching  any  suggestion  from 
one  they  know,  however  unintentional  it  may  be,  and  hence  they  may 
appear  to  answer  well  when  questioned  in  this  way  while  they  really 
know  little  or  nothing  of  the  subject  about  which  they  are  being 
asked.  Apart  even  from  any  suggestion  whatever,  or  fault  in  the 
questioning,  they  will  answer  a  teacher  to  whom  they  are  accustomed 
much  more  readily  than  when  interrogated  by  a  person  whose  manner 
and  mode  of  questioning  are  quite  strange  to  them. 

Such  questions  as—"  Bricks  are  made  of  clay,  are  they  not  ?  "  "  Plants  grow,  what 
is  the  difference  between  a  platkt  and  a  stone  ?  "  "  Is  not  Snowdon  a  high  mountain  ?  " 
"Does  the  Ganges  enter  the  ocean  by  one  mouth  or  by  many  channels^**  demand 
nothing  from  the  child  but  a  little  attentioa 
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The  following  ezmmple  of  tflie  "  mtthod  ot  itaptiyiBC  aoiad  "  by  this  wrong  qaestioning 
is  given  by  Mr.  D.  P.  Pago. 

"CkarUt,  iBrnds.)  A  num  being  uked  how  many  sheep  he  hud,  said  that  he  had 
them  in  two  pastures ;  in  one  pastors  he  had  eight ;  that  three-fourths  of  these  were 
Jnst  one-third  of  what  he  had  in  the  other.    How  many  were  there  In  the  other  T 

"  Teaeker,  Well,  Charles,  yon  must  iirst  get  one-fourth  of  eight,  must  you  not? 

"  CharUs,  Yes,  sir. 

'*  Teacher.  Well,  one-fourth  of  eight  is  two,  isn't  it? 

"CkaHu.  Tea,  sir ;  one-fourth  of  eight  is  two. 

"  TauiUr,  Well,  then,  three-fourths  wiU  be  three  times  two,  won't  it? 

**Ckarka,  Tes,  sir. 

"  Teacher.  Well,  three  times  two  are  six,  eh  T 

'*  Chariet.  Yes,  sir. 

«*  Teacher,  Very  well,  (a  pause).  Now  the  book  says  that  this  six  is  Just  one-third 
of  what  he  had  in  the  other  pasture,  don't  it? 

"Chariee,  Yes,  sir. 

"  Teadter,  Then  if  six  is  one- third,  three-thirds  will  be  three  times  six,  won't  it? 

"  Charles,  Yes,  shr. 

*'  Teacher.  And  three  times  six  are  eighteen,  ain't  it? 

"Chairiee.  Yes,  sir. 

'*  Teacher.  Then  he  had  eighteen  sheep  in  the  other  pasture,  had  he  ? 

"Ohariet.  Yes,  sir." 

It  is  customary  to  condemn  the  use  in  teaching  of  all  queftions 
wbieh  TMinln  only  yes  l  or  no  1  for  answer ;  hut  this  general  con- 
demnation is  too  sweeping.  Much  depends  upon  whether  the 
question  caUs  for  a  decision  hetween  two  alternatives,  or  does  not ; 
the  real  point  is,  not  whether  the  answer  is  "  yes  "  or  "  no  "  but  whether 
the  question  appeab  to  the  child  in  a  useful  manner.  If^  as  is  com- 
monly the  case,  questions  of  this  kind  are  put  in  such  a  way  that 
there  is  practically  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  reply  expected, 
and  even  the  most  thoughtless  can  answer  them,  then  by  all  means 
they  should  be  avoided  by  the  teacher.  Many  cases,  however,  arise 
in  teaching,  where  a  question  may  only  demand  "  yes  "  or  "  no  "  but  to 
decide  correctly  which  of  the  two  necessitates  an  exercise  of  judg- 
ment)  amd  it  may  be  a  difficult  one,  on  the  part  of  the  pupiL  There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  such  questions  should  not  be  used,  if 
judiciously  employed,  and  if  guessing  is  discouraged  by  jfrequently 
following  up  the  reply  with  other  questions  respecting  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  answer  is  based. 

BometiniM  a  difllonlt  question  of  the  "yes  or  no''  form  Is  used 
iiMrely  to  start  an  iniiiilxy,  or  to  direct  attention  to  and  excite  an 
intarett  in  tlii  next  point  to  be  considered.    The  confirmation  of 
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either  of  the  possible  replies  is  deferred  for  the  time,  and  the  matter 
decided  bj  eliciting  the  fiskcts  which  justify  the  one  condusion  rather 
than  the  other,  or  by  an  appeal  to  experiment,  or  possibly  by  the 
association  of  both  these  plans.  For  instance,  the  teacher  may  have 
been  explaining  about  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  all  directions,  and 
asks,  "  If  I  fill  a  glass  full  of  water,  place  a  card  over  the  mouth  of 
the  glass  and  turn  it  upside  down,  will  the  water  run  out?"  He 
listens  to  the  expressions  of  opinion  but  does  not  definitely  accept 
either  one  view  or  the  other,  and  then  proceeds  to  question  those  who 
take  either  side  as  to  why  they  believe  themselves  to  be  correct  The 
children  being  now  thoroughly  interested  in  the  result,  and  fully  pre- 
pared for  the  experiment,  the  teacher  performs  it  and  settles  the 
point  In  this  way  the  experiment  is  much  more  clearly  understood 
and  remembered  than  if  the  result  had  been  merely  foretold  by  the 
teacher.  The  thoughtful  members  of  the  class  are  rewarded  by  the 
satisfEiction  of  being  right,  and  the  rash  or  careless  are  taught  a  useful 
lesson  as  to  the  necessity  for  cautious  judgment^  while  both  are 
stimulated  to  further  effort 

When  children  have  been  taught  certain  &cts,  and  the  teacher 
needs  to  gather  np  the  ideas  rapidly  in  order  to  pass  to  some  ftirtliar 
trath,  the  occasional  use  of  "  yes  or  no  "  questions,  mixed  with  others 
of  easy  form,  is  often  justifiable  as  an  expeditious  method  of  mar- 
shalling his  points  in  order  that  their  bearing  may  be  made  out  It 
is  not  thought,  so  much  as  rapid  review,  which  is  here  wanted. 
Ordinary  questioning  would  be  too  slow,  while  the  plan  just  men- 
tioned is  often  to  be  preferred  to  direct  address  as  giving  more 
variety  and  brightness  to  the  work. 

Something  might  also  be  said  for  the  occasional  use  of  questions  demanding  "yea" 
or  "no"  with  infants,  where  much  encourftgemeut  is  often  necessary  to  gctanstrers 
given  at  all,  and  these  must  be  of  the  simplest  possible  character. 

Allied  to  the  forms  discussed  above  are  the  qaeations  wUlch  contain 
their  own  answers,  and  simply  offer  a  choice  between  two  things, 
as — "  Is  iron  a  hard  or  a  soft  metal  ?  "  "  Is  this  green  or  blue  ?  "  "  Is 
the  sun  a  hot  or  a  cold  body?"  As  a  rule,  questions  of  this  kind 
should  certainly  be  shunned ;  for,  apart  from  the  &ct  that  they 
involve  no  intellectual  effort,  no  form  of  question  Is  so  likely  to  lead 
to  guessing.    Even  if  nothing  in  the  question,  or  in  the  mode  of 
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patting  it,  smggests  what  is  wanted,  the  child  knows  he  will  be  able 
to  giye  the  correct  answer  at  a  second  try,  at  most,  and  therefore 
makes  a  shot  at  it. 

It  is  often  amiwing  to  watch  a  class  qnestioned  in  this  way.  The  moment  the 
teacher  has  pronounced  one  of  the  possible  replies  wrong,  out  go  the  hands  of  those 
on  the  watch  fbr  snch  a  chance ;  and,  though  they  may  know  absolutely  nothing 
about  the  snldect^  they  plume  themselyes  on  having  answered  the  question.  Where 
such  a  method  of  questioning  is  common  many  of  the  children  will  make  no  effort 
fbemselves,  and  watch  sgain  and  again  for  the  second  opportunity. 

(4)  8tuh  as  not  to  demand  answers  of  greater  length  or  hardness 
Uian  children  can  he  expected  to  give. — It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to 
find  teachers,  who  know  little  of  children  and  are  unable  to  look  at 
things  from  their  point  of  view,  asking  questions  which  are  far 
beyond  the  powers  of  those  interrogated,  and  at  times  even  such  as 
would  tax  the  powers  of  a  trained  mind  to  answer  correctly.  The 
difficulty  to  the  pupil  may  arise  from  a  variety  of  causes. 

In  some  Izurtanoes  the  question  Includes  so  much  as  completely  to 
bewilder  tlie  ctiild,  even  when  the  details  are  within  his  knowledge, 
and  he  would  be  able  to  give  them  correctly  if  asked  for  one  at  a 
time.  He  is  unable  to  frame  properly  so  long  a  statement  as  is 
required;  he  finds  great  difficulty  even  in  discovering  where  to 
b^in,  and  being  unable  to  think  continuously  without  help  he  is 
pretty  certain  to  give  a  very  incomplete  reply,  or  to  flounder  his  way 
through  a  sentence  or  two  and  break  down. 

"  How  is  a  glacier  formed  ? "  "  Why  does  a  stick  appear  bent  in  water? "  "  What 
becomes  of  a  shower  of  rain?"  ''What  occurred  when  Gfesar  came  to  Britain?" 
"What  were  the  circumstances  in  which  William  the  Conqueror  met  his  death?" 
are  examples  of  this  kind  of  question. 

Sometimes  the  mistake  is  made  of  askiscr  for  infonnation  wbidi  tbe 
eiiildzen  caimot  reasonably  be  expected  to  give.  In  many  cases  of 
this  kind  the  facts  asked  for  are  such  as  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  lesson 
to  teach  ;  and,  although  they  have  not  been  touched  upon  in  any  way 
by  the  teacher,  he  puts  the  questions  in  the  hope  of  their  being 
answered  from  previous  knowledge.  He  is  misled  by  taking  his  own 
past  experience  for  that  of  the  children,  and  falls  to  see  that  what  may 
have  been  for  a  long  time  perfectly  familiar  to  him,  or  brought  under 
his  notice  almost  daily,  may,  from  the  difierent  character  of  their 
surroundings,  be  quite   unknown  to   them.    Not  only  are   such 
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questions  useless,  but^  if  at  all  frequent^  the  fiUlure  to  aiuwer  th«m 
tends  to  relax  effort  and  to  diseonrage  the  ehlldren,  while  the  long 
pauses  which  are  likely  to  occur  take  all  the  spirit  out  of  the  lesson* 

It  is  easy  to  fall  into  the  error  described  in  the  case  of  tonunot  gtamn^  cntvBt^ 
bnt  common  enough  in  certain  districts.  The  following  actually  occurred.  A  teacher 
was  giving  a  lesson  on  the  Manvfactun  of  a  Tea-oup  and  Scnuxr,  and  after  describing  the 
various  materials  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  ground  and  mixed,  he  said,  "  Now  what 
is  the  white  liquid  made  of  all  these  things  called?  "  As  no  hand  was  raised  he  pro- 
ceeded, "  Well,  surely  some  of  you  can  tell  me  that ;  what  is  the  liquid  called  f 
Come,  do  think."  Perhai»,  in  the  district  from  which  the  teacher  came,  most  boys 
would  have  been  able  to  give  the  reply,  but  no  amount  of  thought  would  have  enabled 
those  in  front  of  him  to  do  so. 

Another  rather  common  case  of  demanding  too  mnch  from  the  irapil 
is  asking  questiona  which  call  upon  him  to  give  a  definition,  when 
nothing  in  the  lesson  has  led  up  to  it.  It  may  seem  an  easy  thing  to 
answer  such  questions  as  "What  is  an  animal?"  "What  is  salt?" 
"  What  is  a  plant  ?  "  and  so  on.  No  doubt  the  child  knows  the  things 
when  he  sees  them,  but  to  give  an  adequate  answer  in  cases  like 
these  is  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty.  He  has  not  only  to  settle 
upon  the  necessary  distinguishing  characteristics,  but  also  to  find  the 
words  whereby  to  express  them  in  a  neat  and  correct  form ;  and  this 
he  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  do  until  he  has  been  prepared  for  it 
by  the  foregoing  teaching.  Even  then  it  is  generally  better  to  direct 
attention  to  each  point  in  turji  by  a  series  of  questions,  and  to  work  up 
to  the  complete  statement  as  the  finat  step.  When  a  child  is  asked 
point  blank  for  a  definition  he  has  not  been  taught,  all  he  generally 
does  is  to  give  some  obvious  quality  and  omit  the  rest^  or  to  mention 
an  instance  or  an  illustration.  For  example,  a  child  asked  "  What  is 
sin  ? "  is  pretty  certain  to  give  some  such  reply  as  "  stealing,"  "  using 
bad  language,"  "  telling  a  lie,"  "  being  cruel,"  etc. 

If,  when  the  teacher  is  about  to  ask  for  a  definition,  he  would  think 
what  answer  he  himself  would  give,  the  question  would  probably  be 
at  once  changed  in  form,  or  broken  up  into  several ;  and,  at  least^  he 
would  be  saved  from  looking  upon  the  children  as  stupid  on  account 
of  their  faulty  replies.  Even  where  the  definition  is  correctly  ap- 
proached, very  unnecessary  anxiety  is  often  shown  to  set  forth  simple 
things  in  a  cut-and-dried  formula,  when  really  all  that  the  child  needs 
is  dear  ideas. 
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Th«  itoij  Is  told  thAt  a  gentleman  once  asked  a  clasi,  "What  is  a  window?**  and, 
after  r^ecting  such  answers  as,  "A  hole  in  the  wall  to  let  in  the  light,"  complained 
of  the  want  of  intelligence  shown  by  the  children.  On  being  requested  to  give  the 
reply  he  expected,  he  hesitated,  and  then  said:  "A  window  is  an  aperture.  .  .  . 
Everybody  knows  what  a  window  is."  Exactly,  bnt  it  is  not  every  one  who  can 
express  sodi  knowledge  properly  in  words. 

&i  dealiBg  with  young  cHildrsn  the  mlatake  it  sometinies  made  of 
addng  questions  which  demand  that  a  prooees  of  reasoning  shall  he 
gone  throogh  before  ihe  answer  can  be  arrived  at.  Until  the  child's 
mind  has  been  sufficiently  developed  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  give 
such  a  reply  as  is  needed.  He  has  first  to  be  taught  how  to  reason 
by  placing  before  him  two  familiar  things,  directing  attention  to  each 
in  turn,  then  taking  them  in  connection,  and  finally  establishing  a 
.  relation  between  theuL  Questions  are  here  of  the  greatest  use,  but 
they  must  be  of  the  simplest  description ;  and  even  when  these  early 
exercises  can  be  managed  with  some  success,  a  conclusion  should  be 
reached  through  a  aeries  of  questions,  not  demanded  as  a  single  effort 
until  the  child  can  reason  readily  for  himsel£ 

Some  teachers  are  very  fond  of  asking  a  simple  question  requiring 
a  decision,  and  then  following  it  up  with — Why  7  This  is  in  many 
cases  a  more  difficult  exercise  than  is  commonly  recognised,  and  needs 
to  be  used  with  a  good  deal  of  discrimination.  It  may  often  be 
profitably  employed  in  the  case  of  elder  children ;  but  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  to  give  reasons  for  a  conclusion  is  generally  more 
difficult  than  to  arrive  at  a  correct  inference,  and  that  consequently 
the  question  Whyl  should  be  sparingly  used  with  little  ones.  A 
child  will  often,  by  a  kind  of  instinctive  judgment,  arrive  at  the  right 
answer,  when  he  is  quite  unable  to  go  back  and  state  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  has  based  his  reply. 

Occasional  questions  beyond  the  power  of  the  majority  of  the  children 
may  he  used  with  advantage,  in  order  to  give  the  brighter  members 
of  the  class  a  chance  of  putting  out  their  strength,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  growing  listless  and  inattentive.  Care  must  be  exercised, 
however,  not  to  take  up  too  much  time  with  the  answers  to  such 
questions. 

Sometimes,  too,  a  hard  question  at  the  close  of  a  lesson  may  be  left 
fior  the  children  to  ponder  over  and  try  to  find  out  the  answer  for 
themselves.  The  point  may  easily  be  taken  up  again  when  the  next 
lesson  of  the  kind  is  given. 
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(5)  Varied  in  form  and  difficulty. — The  teacher  should  be  careful 
not  to  cast  all  his  questions  in  the  same  mould  or  even  to  confine 
them  to  certain  set  patterns.  Children  soon  become  accustomed  to  a 
particular  form  of  questioning,  and  this  leads  them  to  answer  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  mechanically ;  while  the  work  under  such  circumstances 
is  liable  to  grow  tedious  and  uninteresting  from  the  want  of  reliefl 
Besides,  to  frame  all  questions  according  to  a  few  fixed  models,  no 
matter  how  correct  these  may  be,  shows  such  poverty  of  resource  and 
want  of  skill  in  the  use  of  language  as  seriously  to  detract  from  the 
value  of  the  teaching. 

The  words  used  in  putting  a  question  upon  a  fact  should  not,  as  a 
lule,  be  those  which  have  been  used  in  teaching  it. 

Want  of  variety  in  the  questioning  is  pretty  certain  to  lead  to  a 
similar  defect  in  the  answering,  and  the  pupil  loses  the  benefit  which 
comes  from  repeatedly  having  to  express  his  knowledge  in  some  new 
way.  Even  when  the  same  fact  has  to  be  asked  for  several  times  during 
the  course  of  a  lesson — as  occurs  again  and  again  in  practice — ^it  is  a 
mistake  to  use  the  same  words  on  each  occasion  ;  for  when  the  child 
recognises  that  the  question  has  been  previously  put  he  turns  his 
mind  back  to  find  the  answer  he  gave  before,  whereas  a  new  setting 
of  the  question  would  have  led  to  an  independent  effort  to  find  the 
right  idea. 

When,  again,  a  prepared  passage  from  a  book  has  to  be  examined 
upon,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  ideas  or  contained  facts  is  alone 
important)  the  words  of  the  text  should  he  avoided  in  firaming  the 
qnestlons,  and  as  far  as  possible,  the  child  should  also  be  induced 
to  express  the  answers  in  his  own  way.  Unless  this  is  done  the 
teacher  cannot  be  certain  that  the  child  knows ;  he  may  give  the 
correct  answer  so  far  as  words  are  concerned,  but  have  no  correspond- 
ing ideas. 

The  wise  teacher  will  vary  the  form  and  wording  of  his  questiona 
as  mnch  as  possihle  ;  and  if  at  first  he  finds  himself  unable  to  accom- 
plish all  he  could  wish  in  this  matter,  a  little  earnest  practice  will 
soon  remove  most  of  the  difiiculty.  More  teachers  fail  in  this  and 
in  other  respects  from  not  knowing  what  to  aim  at,  or  from  not 
taking  sufficient  pains  to  learn,  than  from  any  lack  of  ability. 

In  employing  questions  for  securing  the  repetition  of  some  im- 
portant point,  it  is  often  necessary  to  transform  a  qnestion  again 
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and  ftgaln  that  tlie  matter  may  be  looked  at  from  all  sides,  although, 
really,  the  information  involyed  is  the  same  in  each  case. 

Thus,  supposing  the  children  to  have  been  tanght  that  the  atmospheric  pressure 
under  oztlinary  conditions  is  ahout  15  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  fact  may  be  fixed 
directly  by  having  the  statement  repeated  several  times,  or  better,  by  questioning 
somewhat  as  follows :  "  What  is  the  amount  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  a 
square  inch?"  "  Of  what  did  we  say  15  lbs.  was  a  measure?"  "  If  I  take  a  square 
inch  of  the  surfitce  of  this  table  what  is  the  weight  of  the  air  upon  it  ?  "  "What  does 
15  Iba.  per  square  inch  represent  with  respect  to  the  atmosphere?" 

mth  vary  joxms  cliildren  tlilB  repeated  askiiiff  fbr  inflnrmation  In 
a  dianged  form  it  often  most  Talnable;  the  reiteration  not  only 
deepens  the  impression  made,  and  so  strengthens  remembrance,  but 
helps  to  secure  that  the  pupils  understand  the  Deict  brought  forward, 
by  giving  them  time  to  completely  realise  what  it  means. 

The  following  is  a  very  simple  instance :  "  What  was  the  name  of  Abraham's  son?*' 
"Who  was  Isaac's  fiither?"  "What  relation  was  Isaac  to  Abraham?"  "What 
relation  was  Abraham  to  Isaac?" 

In  class-teaching  it  is  not  possible  to  make  every  question  suitable 
for  every  child,  aa  though  he  alone  had  to  be  considered ;  but,  in  any 
continuous  use  of  questions,  they  should  be  so  varied  in  diflL<mlty 
that,  while  the  larger  number  of  them  ought  certainly  to  afford  useful 
exercise  for  the  average  members  of  the  class,  others  are  calculated 
more  particularly  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  duller  or  of  the  brighter 
children. 

As  to  whether  the  questioning  is  to  be  considered  difficult  or  not 
will  depend  upon  the  circumstances.  It  is  a  relative  matter,  not  an 
absolute  one.  The  diief  considerations  to  be  Icept  in  mind  in 
eetlmattng  the  difflcolty  of  qnestions  are  the  following : — 

(a)  The  experience,  knowledge,  and  power  of  apprehension  of  the 
children. 

(6)  The  mode  in  which  the  questions  are  worded. 

(c)  The  nature  of  the  mental  exercise  involved  in  giving  the 

answers — e.g,  observation,  recollection,  judgment,  reasoning. 

(d)  The  extent  to  which  it  is  assumed  that  the  child  can  express 

his  thoughts  fluently  in  suitable  language. 
{e)  The  strangeness  or  otherwise  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  terms 
employed  in  connection  with  it 
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(/)  The  way  in  which  the  questions  are  connected  in  series,  the 
difficulty  of  thinking  being  lessened  where  each  question 
leads  the  mind  in  the  direction  of  the  next 

{g)  The  state  of  the  class — that  is,  whether  the  children  are  fresh 
to  their  work,  or  tired  owing  to  previous  exercises,  physical 
conditions,  or  any  other  cause. 

(6)  Connected  in  series. — The  value  of  connecting  information  and 
of  associating  ideas  of  a  like  kind — of  packing  them  away  as  it  were 
in  the  right  place  in  the  mind — ^has  been  touched  upon  already.  To 
83rBtematiM  knowledge  in  tliis  way  for  tbe  child,  and  link  together 
individual  items  of  information  so  that  tliey  have  a  oomUned 
meaning,  ii  a  matter  of  the  most  vital  importance  in  teaching,  and 
to  secure  its  accomplishment  no  device  may  be  more  beneficially  and 
successfully  employed  than  questioning. 

It  is  not  difficult,  therefore,  to  see  how  much  depends  upon  the 
proper  seqnence  and  connection  of  the  qneetlons,  and  to  recognise 
that,  in  putting  them,  care  should  be  always  taken  to  keep  to  some 
distinct  line  of  thought.  Each  question  should  be  based  upon,  or  at 
least  related  to,  the  preceding  answer,  so  that  not  only  may  the  child 
be  assisted  in  associating  properly  the  various  points  brought  before 
him,  but,  by  having  his  attention  turned  in  a  definite  direction,  he 
may  the  more  readily  pass  from  what  he  has  already  acquired  to  that 
which  he  has  yet  to  learn. 

BamWIng  or  disjointed  qnestioning  preventi  oontlnnons  thinking  on 
the  part  of  the  child,  and  often  leaves  him  confounded,  not  because 
the  question  is  beyond  his  power  or  knowledge,  if  it  had  been 
properly  led  up  to,  but  on  account  of  the  broken  and  zigzag  course 
pursued  by  the  teacher. 

Some  teachen  have  a  most  nnfortuiiAte  method  of  trying  to  avoid  a  panae,  if  the* 
next  point  does  not  occur  to  them,  or  they  are  at  a  loss  for  a  word.  This  is  to  ask 
a  question  abruptly  about  something  dealt  with  earlier  in  the  lesson,  so  that,  while 
the  children  are  expecting  to  go  forward,  they  are  suddenly  called  upon  to  turn  their 
attention  to  some  matter  completely  dissociated  firom  that  under  consideration. 

Bzamination  qnestiona  are  natnrally  more  diMUilve  tbaa  thOM 
used  during  tbe  teaohlng ;  but  even  here  there  should  be  a  definite 
order  in  which  the  points  are  again  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
child,  and  the  questions  must  be  kept  within  the  area  covered  by 
the  previous  teaching. 
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Tbe  stepB  ftom  one  qnestton  to  another  mnat  be  sacli  as  tbe 
ddldren  can  take ;  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  be  on  the 
watch  at  all  points  that  he  may  make  sure  he  is  being  intelligently 
followed.  Unless  he  is  cautious  in  this  respect  the  connectioii  between 
tbe  Ideas  is  likely  to  exist  only  in  his  own  mind,  and  while  the 
questions  may  appear  to  him  to  be  consecutive  and  fitly  framed  to 
develop  the  lesson,  the  pupils,  unable  to  take  such  long  leaps,  may  be 
in  a  state  of  perplexity  so  far  as  any  relationship  between  the  various 
facts  is  concerned.  In  such  circumstances  the  teacher  is  very  liable  to 
credit  to  the  stupidity  of  the  children,  rather  than  to  the  imperfection 
of  his  own  questioning,  their  failure  to  grasp  what  is  being  taught 

(7)  Put  in  an  engaging  way. — ^The  success  with  which  questioning 
is  conducted  so  as  to  be  made  attractive  to  children  depends  very 
much  upon  the  way  in  which  the  questions  are  asked.  Few  influences 
are  more  stimulative  to  children  than  a  cheerful,  appreciative,  and 
sympathetic  manner  on  the  part  of  the  teacher ;  and  this  is  especially 
the  case  in  questioning.  The  exercise  should  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
like  a  pleasant  animated  conversation,  and  entirely  free  from  the 
stiff  formalism  which'  sometimes  characterises  it.  Vivacity  and 
pleasantness  put  the  pupils  on  good  terms  with  their  work,  arouse  in 
them  a  desire  to  do  their  best,  and  prevent  their  flagging  or  becoming 
wearied  of  answering  so  soon  as  they  otherwise  would. 

Any  means  which  will  give  zest  and  animation  to  the  questioning, 
and  banish  drowsiness  and  indisposition  to  effort,  is  worth  considera- 
tion ;  ,but  at  the  same  time  the  teacher  must  not  put  on  a  melo- 
dramatic air  and  a^  his  part  The  more  perfectly  easy  and  natural 
he  is  the  better.  Some  teachers  make  the  mistake  of  being  fussy 
and  bnstUng,  which  is  tiresome  and  disconcerting ;  others  of  being 
staled  and  magisterial,  which  is  chilling  and  depressing ;  a  few  of 
being  too  exacting,  and  correcting  mistakes  in  a  harsh  snappish  way, 
which  renders  the  children  afraid  to  answer,  and  eventually  silences 
theuL 

Qnestions  should  be  asked  in  a  brisk  spirited  way,  without  hesita- 
tion, bat  at  the  same  time  without  hurry.  If  clearly  given,  they 
should  not  be  repeated  again  and  again,  as  is  often  done,  in  the 
teacher's  anxiety  to  obtain  answers  quickly.  This  repetition  of  the 
question,  frequently  with  the  added  behest  to  think,  defeats  its  own 
purpose,  and  so  far  from  assisting  the  child,  simply  embarrasses  him. 
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To  put  the  questioiLS  in  a  slow,  dull,  or  drawling  way,  as  though 
the  teacher  himself  found  the  work  tedious,  and,  it  may  be,  with  long 
pauses  while  he  considers  what  he  shall  ask  next,  naturally  damps 
out  interest  in  answering,  and  rapidly  leads  to  weariness  and  in- 
attention. 

Tbe  tone  of  yoice  sbonld  be  bright  and  enconragliig,  and  the  words 
should  be  given  with  sufficient  deliberation  and  force  for  every  child 
to  hear  with  ease.  When  very  considerable  effort  is  necessary  to 
catch  the  words  of  the  question,  this  is  so  much  energy  withdrawn 
from  the  answering. 

(8)  Well  digtrihuted  over  both  the  lesson  and  the  doss. — The  em- 
ployment of  questioning  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  a  method 
should  not  be  used  so  exclusively  and  persistently  as  to  weary  the 
children  by  the  monotony  of  the  exercise ;  but,  this  being  kept  in 
mind,  questions  may  with  advantage  be  introduced  at  any  point,  and 
into  any  subject  where  they  can  be  made  to  accomplish  effectively 
and  quickly  what  is  required.  Questioning  should  be  so  woven  into 
the  teaching  that,  while  contmually  employed  as  an  auxiliary  to  other 
devices,  its  more  deliberate  and  specific  use  as  a  distinct  method  should 
be  judiciously  distributed  over  the  lesson. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  nothing  should  be  told  to  a  child  which 
it  is  possible  for  him,  with  the  aid  of  questioning,  to  discover. 
This  is  an  over-statement  of  the  case  which  is  calculated  to  do  more 
harm  than  good,  and  to  destroy  that  faith  in  the  value  of  the  device 
properly  employed  which  every  teacher  should  have.  Where  the 
discovery  cannot  be  made  without  unreasonable  difficulty,  or  an 
extravagant  expenditure  of  time,  questioning  should  be  abandoned 
for  some  method  less  exacting  and  more  direct.  The  point  for 
consideration  is  not  whether  the  information  can  be  arrived  at  by 
the  greatest  exercise  of  ingenuity,  and  after  a  large  number  of 
attempts,  but  whether  questioning  is  the  best  means,  all  things 
considered,  for  fixing  the  facts  with  certainty  and  intelfigence  in  the 
minds  of  the  children. 

The  best  general  way  of  asking  a  qnestlon  is  to  address  the  whole 
class,  on  the  understanding  that  all  who  can  answer  are  to  hold  up 
one  hand,  and  then  to  select  one  or  more  pupils  to  give  the  reply. 
Much  good  judgment  may  be  shown  in  the  way  this  selection  is 
made.    If  the  question  is  an  easy  one,  it  may  well  be  answered  by 
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the  leas  able  members  of  the  class ;  but  if  it  is  fairly  difficult  it  is, 
as  a  ruUf  better  to  allow  some  child  to  answer  who  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  do  so  correctly.  Those,  however,  who  show  any  sign 
of  inattention  shonld  be  frequently  challenged,  and  in  some  cases 
called  upon  to  repeat  the  question.  The  main  thing  is  to  keep  the 
lesson  "going,"  and  to  secure  that  every  child  shall  be  on  the  alert 
by  giving  him  his  due  share  in  the  work.  Each  one  should  feel  that 
he  is  liable  to  be  called  upon  at  any  moment,  and  that  directly  he 
begins  to  gaze  about,  or  in  any  way  to  show  that  he  is  not  properly 
attending  to  what  is  being  said,  he  is  almost  certain  to  be  chosen  by 
the  teacher  to  give  an  answer.  The  stolid  look  and  the  dull  eye  soon 
betray  to  the  watchful  teacher  when  the  child  is  not  learning. 

The  greater  ease  and  quickness  with  which  answers  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  brighter  children  is  a  great  temptation  to  the  teacher 
to  overlook  the  duller  and  more  ignorant  ones  during  questioning. 
He  should  bear  this  carefully  in  mind,  in  order  that  the  latter  may 
receive  their  full  share  of  attention  ;  but,  in  his  anxiety  to  do  the  best 
that  is  possible  for  such  children,  he  must  not  fall  into  the  opposite 
error  of  directing  to  them  a  greater  proportion  of  the  questions  than 
18  their  due,  and  so  of  neglecting  the  needs  of  those  who  are  able  to 
move  more  rapidly.  Very  occasionally,  and  in  special  circumstances, 
it  is  a  good  plan,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  to  go  round  the  class  with  a 
series  of  questions,  calling  upon  each  boy  in  turn  to  answer  one  ;  this 
plan,  however,  should  not  be  generally  adopted. 

If  poroperly  treated  ebUdren  are  easily  interested,  and  soon  become 
inquisitive  about  any  subject  which  is  made  attractive  to  them. 
Whoi  quite  at  their  ease,  and  in  sympathy  with  the  teacher,  it  is 
therefore  perfectly  natural  for  them  to  ask  questions ;  so  much  so 
that  a  child  has  been  called  "  an  animated  interrogation  point."  This 
qaasttoninff  of  tlie  teacher  by  tlie  children,  if  kept  within  proper 
limits,  is  a  thing  to  be  distinctly  encouraged,  especially  with  little 
ones ;  and  if  managed  at  all  skilfully  will  not  only  banish  all  idea  of 
lesson  drudgery  from  the  minds  of  the  children,  but  also  afford  the 
teacher  just  the  opportunities  he  wants  for  putting  his  own  questions 
in  return.  In  fact,  in  many  cases,  by  a  series  of  well-directed 
questions  the  child  may  be  made,  greatly  to  his  satisfaction,  to  find 
the  answer  to  his  own  question.  Any  honest  seeking  for  further 
information,  or  statement  of  a  real  difficulty,  shotdd  be  listened  to 
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patiently,  and  answered  in  the  most  fitting  way  which  the  teacher's 
knowledge  and  the  circumstances  allow.  A  little  management  on  his 
part  will  soon  ensure  that  the  questions  asked  are  kept  within  the 
limits  of  the  subject  in  hand,  and  are  not  put  merely  for  the  sake  of 
asking.  Any  inquiry  which  is  useful  in  itself  but  which  has  no 
direct  bearing  on  the  lesson  may,  if  more  than  a  word  or  two  are 
required,  be  easily  answered  at  some  more  suitable  opportunity. 

SometlmsB  it  is  useftil,  as  a  relief  from  routine  work,  to  allow 
children  to  question  one  another.  One  boy  stands  up  and  the  others 
ask  him  any  question  they  please  on  the  lesson,  or  the  subject 
selected,  the  teacher  indicating  the  order  in  which  this  is  to  be  done. 
Directly  the  one  questioned  fails  to  reply  correctly,  the  questioner, 
after  giving  the  right  answer,  takes  his  place,  until  he  in  turn  is 
deposed,  and  so  on.  Children  in  such  circumstances  often  display 
great  acuteness  and  ingenuity  in  framing  questions,  and  the  exercise 
affords  a  useful  training  in  smartness  and  readiness  of  reply  ;  while 
at  the  same  time  it  encourages  confidence  and  independence  of  ylew. 
It  almost  always  excites  the  keenest  interest,  and  the  children  ore 
generally  refireshed  by  it ;  the  questioning,  however,  is  naturally  of 
too  desultory  a  diaracter  to  be  employed  otherwise  than  as  a 
relaxation. 

III.  The  Qualities  and  Treatment  op  Answers. — If  the  child 
is  to  gain  all  the  benefit  which  shotdd  result  from  his  being  questioned 
correctly  it  is  quite  as  important  fbr  the  teaoher  to  attend  to  the 
answers  given  as  to  the  mode  of  questioning.  This  is  not  always, 
recognised,  at  least  in  practice,  the  teacher  apparently  feeling  that  if 
the  question  has  been  properly  put  the  faultiness  of  the  replies  is 
entirely  due  to  the  children.  The  nature,  however,  of  the  answering: 
will  he  pretty  much  what  the  teacher  makes  it ;  and  not  only  will  it 
be  impossible  often  for  him  to  frame  his  questions  in  the  most  suit- 
able way  unless  the  answers  are  properly  considered,  but  neglect  on 
his  part  in  this  matter  will  tell  most  prejudicially  upon  the  intellectual 
habits  and  training  of  the  children.  If  on  the  other  hand  they  see 
that  no  carelessness  is  ever  passed  over,  and  that  the  teacher  will  not 
rest  content  with  anything  less  than  the  best  they  can  give,  they 
naturally  soon  learn  to  answer,  at  least  passably,  in  the  way  required. 
Queitioninff  and  answering  act  and  react  upon  one  another,  and 
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neither  is  likely  to  be  what  it  should  be  when  the  teacher  is  content 
with  a  low  standard  in  the  other. 

(1)  Qucdities  of  good  answering.  The  chief  things  to  be  aimed  at 
in  good  answering  are,  first,  readiness  in  finding  the  right  ideas,  and, 
second,  aptness  in  putting  tbem  into  the  best  form  of  words  whereby 
they  may  be  made  clear  to  others.  In  very  many  cases  it  is  evident 
that  the  child  knows  what  is  asked  of  him,  but  is  unable,  from  the 
limited  nature  of  his  vocabulary  and  his  defective  experience  in  the 
use  of  words,  to  state  exactly  what  he  means.  To  answer  a  question 
well  in  all  respects  is  often  far  from  an  easy  matter ;  and  it  is  not  to 
he  expected,  even  with  the  most  careful  handling,  that  all  the  answers 
of  children  can  be  made  to  come  up  to  a  theoretically  satisfactory 
standard  Much,  nevertheless,  may  be  done  in  this  respect  if  the 
teacher  is  alive  to  what  should  be  required,  and  gives  in  a  kindly  and 
judicious  manner  such  help  as  is  needed. 

The  way  in  which  the  teacher  deals  with  the  answers  given  will,  if 
he  adopts  the  right  course,  soon  make  evident  to  the  children  what 
they  should  aim  at,  and  will  encourage  them  to  take  pains  in 
stating  properly  what  they  know. 

Good  aaswen  slumld  be : — 

la)  Bzaot  as  Dur  as  tliey  go— showing  that  the  pupil  recognises  the 
point  of  the  question,  and  endeavours  to  give  clearly  and  precisely 
what  he  believes  to  be  wanted.  Truth  and  error  are  often  strangely 
mixed  in  the  answers  of  children,  but  if  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  which 
is  which,  such  replies  are  easily  dealt  with.  The  greater  difficulty, 
however,  is  the  haziness  of  conception,  and  consequent  vagueness  of 
answering,  which  results  from  half-formed  ideas  and  leaves  it 
uncertain  to  what  extent  the  child  is  right  or  wrong  in  what  he  says. 
This  indefiniteness  the  teacher  should  do  his  best  to  banish. 

(6)  Complete.  The  answer  should  be  expressed  with  sufficient  ful- 
ness to  be  intelligible  to  the  class,  and  should  give  all  that  the  question 
asks,  but  nothing  else.  Unless  the  teacher  is  heedful  in  this  matter, 
the  child,  either  from  indolence  or  carelessness,  will  in  many  cases 
merely  hint  at  the  reply  instead  of  stating  it,  flinging  in  a  word  or 
two  and  leaving  the  rest  to  be  imagined.  It  may  be  evident  that 
his  knowledge  is  not  at  fault ;  that  is  not  enough,  he  must  be  made 
to  state  what  he  has  to  say  with  as  much  completeness  as  he  is 
capable  of. 
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Partial  answers,  if  correct  as  far  as  they  go  and  properly  expressed, 
have  frequently  to  be  accepted ;  and  in  such  cases  the  miw^iTig 
information  should  be  supplied  by  other  pupils  until  the  complete 
statement  is  arrived  at  But,  generally  speaking,  when  this  has 
been  done,  the  pupU  first  called  upon  should  be  made  to  give  the 
full  reply. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  tbat  all  answers  sbonld  be  sentences,  single 
words  or  short  phrases  not  being  allowed.  In  answering  questions  in 
writing  this  no  doubt  should  be  adhered  to,  but  whether  it  is  wise  to 
insist  upon  it  in  teaching  will  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  nature 
of  the  questions.  There  are,  of  course,  many  cases — ^more  particularly 
with  elder  children,  and  where,  thought  is  appealed  to  rather  than 
memory — in  which  nothing  short  of  a  complete  reply  shotdd  be 
accepted ;  but  to  compel  children  always  to  give  answers  so  expressed 
as  to  be  intelligible  without  the  question,  especially  where  the  object 
is  merely  to  test  the  remembrance  of  certain  facts,  wotdd  destroy 
the  spirit  of  the  exercise  and  render  it  slow,  formal,  and  tedious. 
Good  as  the  discipline  referred  to  may  be  in  the  abstract,  practical 
needs  here  often  outweigh  theoretical  considerations,  and  no  hard 
and  fast  rule  should  be  adhered  to  in  the  matter.  After  all  it  is  really 
a  question  of  good  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

(c)  Correctly,  concisely,  and  slmidy  ez]ireBsed.  When  answering  is 
properly  managed  it  is  not  only  a  training  in  exactness  of  thought, 
but  also  affords  valuable  exercise  in  the  use  of  language ;  and  further, 
gives  children  confidence  and  ease  in  putting  their  thoughts  before 
others.  What  is  required  should  be  stated  directly,  in  granynatically 
correct  form,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  substance  of  the  reply  may 
be  readily  grasped  by  all  the  members  of  the  class.  Gleamess  of 
meaning  and  neatness  of  expression  are  features  in  answering  wliicli 
it  is  worth  whUe  to  take  a  great  deal  of  trontfle  to  secnre.  And  this 
not  so  much  from  the  increased  excellence  of  the  answer — though 
that  is  an  important  thing  in  itself— as  from  the  thought  and  judg- 
ment which  the  qualities  just  mentioned  involve  before  the  reply  can 
be  fully  given. 

Of  course  when  testing  questions  are  used  more  especially  for  the 
purpose  of  recapitulation,  the  answers  should  be  known,  and,  as  they 
usually  demand  only  few  words,  rapidity  of  reply  in  most  cases  may 
be  reasonably  expected ;  but,  in  answering  more  difficult  questions. 
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if  the  child  is  to  be  thoughtful,  and  consider  how  best  he  may  put 
into  words  what  he  has  to  say,  he  must  not  be  hurried  or  distracted 
by  hia  surroundings.  Hurry  Um  at  tlie  root  of  many  defects  in 
learning ;  and  to  it  tbe  Unnden  and  tadly  expressed  replies  of 
chUdmi  are  due  in  a  ftur  larger  measure  tZian  is  commonly  realised. 
It  is  one  of  the  defects  of  class  questioning  that  the  competitive 
element — ^useful  as  it  is  in  other  ways — ^tends  to  encourage  hasty 
answering.  The  pupil,  naturaUy  eager  not  to  be  behind  his  neigh- 
bours, does  not  give  himself  time  to  be  certain  and  exact ;  and 
consequently  his  answers,  even  when  within  his  knowledge  and  power, 
are  veiy  apt  to  be  rambling  and  clumsy,  if  not  unintelligible. 

For  tba  teacher  to  pause  long  enough  1)efore  accepting  a  reply  to 
glTS  time  for  thought  is  useftQ ;  but  this  only  partially  meets  the 
case,  for  the  child,  constrained  by  seeing  other  hands  go  up,  puts  out 
his  own  the  moment  anything  like  an  answer  occurs  to  him  ;  and  no 
matter  how  much  time  is  given  after  this,  his  attention  is  fixed  upon 
the  teacher,  and  he  does  not  reconsider  or  try  to  amend  his  first 
rough  draft  of  a  reply.  Something  may  also  be  effected  in  the  way 
of  cure  by  commending  deserving  answers  from  the  more  steady 
and  cautious  children,  and  by  refusing  to  accept  ill-considered  and 
badly-worded  replies.  These  the  answerers  may  well  be  compelled 
to  re-express,  whenever  it  can  be  done  without  unduly  delaying  the 
teaching. 

Mmplleity  of  wording  is  a  thing  to  be  distinctly  enoonraged. 
Sometimes  from  love  of  display,  a  pupil  will  use  big  words  or  pre- 
tentious phrases,  which,  in  all  likelihood,  he  very  imperfectly  under- 
stands. Such  attempts  should  meet  with  no  favour  from  the  teacher, 
and  occasionally  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  how  much  better  the 
answer  would  have  been  if  given  in  a  simpler  form. 

Children  have  to  take  in  information  through  the  teacher's  words ; 
they  should  be  encouraged  to  give  it  back  again  in  their  own.  The 
re-expreiaion  of  information  in  their  own  terms  is  the  best  test  of 
nndentaading,  and  often  throws  light  upon  the  way  in  which  they 
most  naturally  regard  things.  Except  where  the  word- form  is  im- 
portant— as  in  a  quotation,  definition,  or  the  statement  of  a  scientific 
law — the  child  should  feel,  from  the  way  in  which  the  teacher  accepts 
the  answers,  that  originality  of  wording  is  looked  upon  by  him  as  an 
additional  excellence  to  correctness  of  idea. 
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(d)  Prompt.  The  rapidity  with  which  answers  should  be  accepted, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  questions. 
So  long  as  the  replies  are  satis&ctory,  the  more  promptly  they  are 
given  the  better.  Smartness  and  interest  generally  go  together  and 
stimnlate  the  child  to  further  effort  The  welfare  of  the  class  as  a 
whole,  however,  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  quickness  of  a  few. 
Reasonable  time  must  be  given  for  the  children  to  collect  their  ideas 
and  put  them  in  order;  but,  this  being  granted,  there  must  be  no 
sluggishness  or  loitering  in  giving  the  answer,  no  bungling  hesitation 
and  hazarding  of  guesses,  and  no  looking  to  one  another  for  some 
suggestion  to  put  them  on  the  right  track. 

In  answering  upon  what  has  been  previously  given  in  the  lesson 
the  readiness  with  which  the  learners  answer  is  generally  an  indica- 
tion as  to  how  Dur  the  teaching  has  heen  grasped  with  suooess. 

(e)  Distinctly  given — ^in  the  natural  tone  of  voice  and  with  sufficient 
deliberation  and  clearness  to  be  heard  without  effort  by  all  concerned. 
The  teacher  has  to  avoid,  on  the  one  hand,  letting  the  answers  be 
shouted  out  to  the  annoyance  of  neighbouring  classes  and  the  general 
increase  of  noise ;  and,  on  the  other,  allowing  the  children  to  give 
their  replies  in  such  an  indistinct  and  mumbling  way  that  only  a 
word  here  and  there  can  be  caught. 

(2)  Qudlitiea  of  had  amwering.  In  addition  to  the  several  faulty 
modes  of  answering  already  incidentally  referred  to,  there  are  others 
of  even  more  pronounced  character  to  which  the  teacher's  attention 
should  be  directed. 

(a)  One  of  the  commonest  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  harmful  types 
of  bad  answering  is  guessing.  In  most  of  such  cases  the  child  makes 
no  real  effort  to  think  or  discover  the  correct  reply,  but  heedlessly 
hazards  an  answer,  or  it  may  be  several  one  after  another,  on  the 
mere  chance  of  being  right  The  evil  of  allowing  children  to  fkU  into 
the  way  of  thns  gambling  with  words  is  a  very  serious  one ;  and  the 
practice  should  be  discouraged  at  all  points  in  any  reasonable  way 
that  may  offer  itself.  No  understanding  accompanies  the  guess  even 
when  correct ;  and  frequently  the  replies  given  are  so  senseless  as  to 
show  that  the  child  is  not  even  conscious  of  the  import  of  what  he  is 
saying.  This  is  "  disrespectful  to  the  teacher  and  a  nuisance  to  the 
class." 

In  some  instances  the  defect  of  the  answer  may  be  shown  by  a 
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fiirther  question,  in  others  the  absurdity  of  the  reply  should  be 
distinctly  exposed,  while  any  gross  case  should  be  met  by  a  direct 
reprimand.  A  little  wholesome  ridicule  also,  if  wisely  applied,  will 
prove  frequently  of  considerable  senice. 

Tb»  teacher  who  shuts  his  eyes  to  guessing  is  really  helping  to 
fdater  hiOiita  of  carelessness  and  rash  statement  altogether  opposed  to 
tma  educational  influences.  Not  only  does  the  child  in  such  circum- 
stances lose  the  good  which  the  questioning  should  secure  to  him,  but 
the  bad  effects  of  the  practice  are  manifested  in  many  ways,  and 
extend  beyond  the  period  of  school  lifa 

(6)  Closely  allied  to  guessing  is  that  reddess  dashing  style  of 
answsrinc^  wh^e  the  child  simply  jumps  at  a  conclusion,  or  blurts 
out  probably  the  first  idea  that  enters  his  head,  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  settle  how  &t  the  answer  is  correct.  Oftentimes  if  the 
teacher  pauses  and  puts  tiie  question  again,  in  a  way  which  shows 
that  it  must  not  be  trifled  with,  the  answerer  is  able  quite  readily  to 
correct  his  own  statement.  Such  answers  are  stupid  blameworthy 
blunders,  not  mistakes  of  any  kind ;  and  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  go  by  without  reproof.  "  Real  mistakes,"  says  Mr.  Thring,  "  are 
one  thing.  Sham  mistakes  are  another.  And  the  learners  ought  to 
have  the  distinction  sharply  and  strongly  cut  across  their  minds.  A 
boy  ought  to  be  made  to  see  always  that  what  he  can  do  he  shall  do. 
...  It  is  not  the  knowledge  of  the  miserable  tense  or  case,  that  is 
the  question,  but  the  slackness  of  mind  that  is  so  deadly,  the  trained 
activity  that  is  at  stake."  The  teacher  must  look  to  himself  as  well 
as  to  the  children,  for  vague  questioning  is  sometimes  at  the  bottom  of 
the  finult ;  and  in  any  case  he  has  himself  to  blame  if  such  answers 
are  at  all  common  in  his  class,  at  least  for  any  length  of  time. 

(c)  Another  frequent  form  of  bad  answering  is  what  Mr.  Thring 
calls  the  "no  answer  plague,"  in  which  the  reply  given  is  not  what  is 
asked  for,  but  some  other  piece  of  information  generally  allied  to  it. 

Thus  it  is  asked,  "What  is  the  height  of  Snowdon?"  and  the  reply  is  "  It  Is  the 
highest  mountain  in  England  and  Wales  " ;  or,  "  When  was  the  battle  of  Bannock- 
Vam  fonght?"  and  the  forthcoming  answer  is  "It  was  fought  between  the  English 
and  the  Scotch.'*  <*  Who  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington?  '*  '* He  fought  the  battle  of 
Waterloo." 

In  the  great  majority  of  instances,  where  answers  of  this  kind  are 
given,  they  are  due  to  culpable  carelessness  which  takes  one  of  the 
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following  forms — imperfect  listening  to  the  question  so  that  only 
part  of  it  is  heard,  inattention  to  what  the  question  really  asks,  and 
heedlessness  or  indolence  in  framing  the  answer. 

In  other  cases  the  child,  not  knowing  the  information  wanted,  is  eager 
to  show  that  he  knows  something  else,  and  volunteers  this  instead.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  replies  of  this  kind  should  be  strongly 
discouraged.  Such  lapses,  however,  are  by  no  means  confined  to 
children,  or  to  answering  in  dass  ;  examination  papers  would  often 
supply  abundant  and  sometimes  glaring  examples. 

The  variety  of  ways  in  which  what  is  given  may  be  wide  of  the 
question  is  almost  endless.  It  is  not  possible  here  to  do  more  than 
refer  to  one  or  two  further  instances. 

It  often  happens,  for  example,  that  children  will  go  all  round  a 
question  without  touching  the  real  point  at  issue ;  or  give  replies 
which,  while  dealing  with  the  subject-matter  required,  present  it  in 
a  form  that  is  no  direct  reply  to  what  is  asked.  In  the  latter  case 
the  wrong  part  of  speech,  as  nouns  for  verbs  and  vice  vtrsd,  or  the 
wrong  phrase,  is  substituted  for  the  one  really  needed  to  meet  the 
question  exactly.    The  following  examples  will  make  this  clear : — 

"What  is  meant  by  alms?"  "To  give  money  to  the  poor."  "What  is  a  sen- 
tence?" "  Pntting  woxds  together  to  make  sense."  "  What  is  meant  by  exports?** 
"To  send  goods  out  of  the  country." 

The  looseness  of  attention,  inexactness  of  thought,  and  lack  of  effort 
involved  in  such  inteUeotnal  sauntering  are  serious  drawbacks  to  any 
real  training  being  given.  Children  need  bracing  up  in  such  circum- 
stances, and  the  correction  of  the  error  should  be  unmistakable.  In 
particular  cases  it  may  be  advisable  to  point  out  in  what  respect  the 
answers  are  wrong,  and  to  explain  clearly  what  is  needed  by  way  of 
correct  reply.  Anyway  the  child  must  be  led  to  understand  clearly 
that  he  must  keep  exactly  to  the  point,  and  that  nothing  short  of  a 
direct  answer  to  the  question  will  be  accepted. 

{d)  SometimeB  a  pupil  Is  very  anzlouB  to  display  wbat  lie  knows 
in  the  hope  of  pleasing  the  teacher  by  the  amount  of  his  information, 
and,  not  content  with  giving  what  is  asked  for,  goes  on  to  state  other 
matters  beyond  what  the  question  requires.  He  should  be  stopped 
at  once  when  he  begins  to  do  this ;  but  not  snubbed  into  silence,  as 
is  sometimes  done.  A  judicious  teacher  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  such  a  case.    One  way  is  to  call  upon  the  child  to  repeat 
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the  question,  so  as  to  direct  his  attention  to  just  what  is  needed,  and 
then  make  him  give  this  without  any  addition.  He  will  soon  learn 
that  volunteered  information  is  not  what  the  teacher  wants.  Where 
the  fault  remains  unchecked  it  will  grow,  and  a  good  deal  of  time 
may  be  wasted,  apart  from  other  considerations. 

Some  children  again  are  very  fond  of  giving  specnlattTe  answem. 
They  are  aware  that  the  teacher  is  working  up  to  some  point,  and, 
eager  to  show  that  they  know  what  he  is  aiming  at,  they  endeavour 
to  anticipate  him  by  giving  the  final  conclusion  instead  of,  or  in 
addition  to,  the  fact  required  at  the  moment.  Such  answers  are 
often  very  troublesome,  and  sometimes  spoil  an  important  step  in  the 
teaching  by  bringing  it  forward  prematurely.  .  They  are  very  apt  to 
disconcert  a  young  teacher ;  and  it  is  not  always  easy  for  one  more 
experienced  to  deal  with  them  satis&ctorily.  The  particular  treat- 
ment will  depend  much  upon  the  attendant  circumstances  of  the  case. 
The  child,  however,  should  be  made  to  see  distinctly  that  to  gain  the 
teacher's  approbation  he  must  confine  himself  to  the  question,  and  be 
taught  to  keep  his  discoveries  to  himself  until  the  proper  time  comes, 
when  they  will  receive  that  recognition  which  is  denied  to  them  so 
long  as  they  are  given  out  of  place. 

(«)  FooUsh  or  Tidieoloiu  answers  are  sometimes  purposely  indulged 
in.  They  are  of  course  bad  as  answers ;  but  the  lesson  may  be  dry 
and  uninteresting,  and  the  children  glad  of  any  relief  It  is  not 
necessary  to  treat  an  occasional  attempt  at  a  joke  as  a  breach  of 
discipline ;  in  fact  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  do  so,  and,  if  at  all 
quick-witted,  the  teacher  may  easily  keep  in  order  any  offender, 
inclined  to  overstep  reasonable  bounds,  by  turning  the  laugh  upon 
him.  The  main  thing  is  to  keep  the  matter  entirely  under  control, 
and  to  prevent  its  delaying  the  teaching :  it  will  then  do  no  harm. 

Where  however  foolish  answers  are  given  with  the  deliberate 
intention  of  disconcerting  the  teacher,  or  turning  the  lesson  into  a 
£uce,  they  should  at  once  be  taken  seriously  in  hand  The  best  way 
is  to  look  upon  them  as  gross  rudeness  and  treat  them  accordingly. 

(3)  Modes  of  receiving  and  of  dealing  with  ansvxrs.  The  way  in 
which  answers  are  accepted  and  treated  has  an  important  bearing  on 
the  success  of  the  teaching.  No  ebUd  sbonld  be  aUowed  to  escape 
eoBtrilmtlJig  ■omnthing  to  tlie  lesson,  and  this  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.    The  exercise  should  be  so  conducted,  that,  while  errors  in 
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fact,  or  faultily- worded  replies,  are  not  allowed  to  escape  correction, 
the  spirit  of  the  treatment  is  such  that  every  one  b  stimulated  to 
let  no  opportunity  pass  without  trying  to  give  what  is  wanted. 
Effort  ii  the  groat  tiling  needed,  and  thli  ii  not  to  be  seenxed  without 
encouragement.  Harshness,  impatience,  and  want  of  sympathy  in 
dealing  with  answers,  soon  discourage  children  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  remain  silent,  even  when  they  know,  either  from  fear  of  drawing 
down  {he  teacher's  scorn  upon  them,  should  they  make  a  mistake,  or 
because  they  feel  that  their  best  attempts  meet  with  no  recognition 
from  him. 

(a)  Anawere  which  are  epeciaUy  good  and  show  that  the  point 
asked  has  been  careAilly  thought  out  should  be  oonunended.  In  some 
cases  a  word  of  encouragement  should  be  given,  even  when  the 
answer  is  not  all  that  could  be  wished,  if  it  appears  that  the  chUd 
has  intelligently  grappled  with  the  question,  and  done  his  utmost  to 
give  a  satisfactory  reply.  Where  the  answers,  though  correct,  are 
not  marked  by  any  special  excellence,  and  no  word  of  commendation 
is  advisable,  they  should  be  accepted  in  a  pleasant  appreoiatiTe  way, 
which  will  be  in  itself  an  encouragement  to  the  child.  A  word  of 
caution  too  is  necessary.  It  is  easy  for  the  teacher  to  fall  into  the 
habit  of  conataatly  following  an  answer  by  some  stereotyped  phrase 
of  approral,  as  "quite  right,"  "exactly,"  "very  good,"  "just  so," 
"  good  boy,"  etc    This  is  to  be  avoided. 

(6)  Answers  which  are  wholly  wrong  should  be  decidedly  and 
Clearly  rejected.  This  should  never  be  done  snappishly  or  sarcastic- 
ally, so  as  to  destroy  the  spontaneity  of  the  answering,  but  such 
mistakes  should  not  be  passed  over  in  a  way  that  will  leave  the 
child  in  doubt  as  to  their  true  nature.  Honest  Tnlata^iw  are  better 
than  silent  uncertainty. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  rejection  should  always  be  given  the 
moment  the  answer  is  received.  Cases  frequently  arise  where  the 
chUd  may  be  led  by  a  frirther  question  to  find  out  his  error  for  him- 
self ;  or  the  correction  may  be  given  by  others.  In  the  end,  however, 
it  should  be  dear  to  him  where  he  was  wrong.  It  is  often  a  good 
plan,  when  a  correct  answer  has  at  length  been  obtained  with  the  aid 
of  other  members  of  the  class,  to  call  upon  one  or  other  of  those  who 
answered  wrongly  to  give  the  right  reply  over  again;  or  it  may  be  to 
put  it  in  their  own  words. 
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(c)  Itony  answers  are  a  mixture  of  tmtli  and  error,  and  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  time  to  pause  in  all  instances  and  extract  the  grain  from 
the  accompanying  chaff ;  but  sometimes  this  may  be  done  with  dis- 
tinct advantage  both  to  the  individual  and  the  dass. 

Much  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  answer  is  correct.  In 
some  instances  it  is  sufficient  for  the  teacher  to  point  out  what  is 
right  and  leave  the  rest ;  in  others  the  answer  may  be  passed  over 
altogether.  Cases  often  occur,  however,  where  a  bad  answer  shows 
that  the  child  has  the  right  idea  in  his  mind  but  has  blundered  in 
putting  it,  and  here  he  may  usefully  be  made  to  amend  or  complete 
his  reply,  others  being  called  in  to  assist  where  he  is  at  a  loss. 

Faulty  answers  may  be  frequently  turned  to  good  account  by  a  skil- 
ful teacher ;  and  a  good  deal  may  sometimes  be  learned  t^  getting  to 
tba  bottom  of  a  child's  difficulty.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  this  is 
improperly  managed,  the  children  are  very  apt  to  lose  the  thread  of 
the  lesson,  and  to  have  their  attention  entirely  misdirected  by  too 
much  talk,  and  that  possibly  wide  of  the  subject  in  hand.  Discre- 
tion and  judgment  are  necessary  in  this  matter  at  every  point,  and 
the  teacher  must  walk  warily  if  he  would  avoid  the  many  pit£Edls 
which  beset  his  path. 

((Q  A  b<dd,  forward  or  conceited  manner  in  answering  should  be  re- 
proved or  repressed  1^  coldly  passing  over  the  individual  wlio  ezblUts 
it.  Children  should  not  be  encouraged  merely  to  outdo  their  neigh- 
bours ;  and  a  pupil  who  turns  round  with  a  glow  of  triumph  to  some 
one  who  flEdled  to  answer  should  have  his  power  taxed  to  the  limit  of 
fiiilure. 

Anxiety  to  answer  is  in  Its^  deserving  of  recognition,  but  It  must 
not  be  allowed  to  lead  to  indisczlminate  calling  out  of  replies.  If 
this  is  permitted  the  class  soon  fedls  into  disorder,  and  with  bad 
discipline  good  answering  is  impossible.  A  boy  who  jumps  up  or 
comes  out  of  his  place  in  order  to  press  his  answer  upon  the  teacher 
should,  for  that  very  reason,  not  be  allowed  to  give  the  reply. 

(e)  If  tbe  answers  again  and  again  are  not  fortboomlng,  or  sbow  a 
general  lack  of  understanding,  tlie  teacher  should  at  once  exert  bimself 
to  find  out  the  cause,  and  look  carefUly  to  bis  own  side  of  tbe  work. 
The  probability  is  that  the  fault  is  to  be  traced  to  his  own  want  of 
deamess,  defective  explanation,  or  imperfect  illustration  in  presenting 
the  facts  ;  or  the  weakness  may  arise  from  the  mode  of  questioning. 
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In  either  case  the  matter  should  ,be  set  right,  either  by  going  over 
again  with  greater  care  that  part  of  the  teaching,  or  by  amending  the 
style  of  questioning.  Sometimes,  however,  the  cause  of  such  a  fulure 
lies  with  the  children  themselves — arising  from  inertness,  inattention, 
or  weariness ;  or  again  it  may  be  due  to  bad  physical  conditions,  such 
as  unwholesome  atmosphere,  excess  of  heat  or  cold,  or  too  long  a 
continuance  in  one  position. 

(4)  Si/muitaneous  Answering,  This  is  an  attractive  mode  of 
receiving  replies,  and  in  certain  circumstances  may  be  used  with 
advantage  ;  but  both  insight  and  caution  are  necessary  to  employ  it 
properly,  and  it  may  easily  become  not  only  a  useless  but  a  hannful 
exercise. 

Its  advaatairei  are  that  it  engages  every  one  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
stimulating  to  a  dull  class,  it  is  a  rapid  method,  its  force  is  impres- 
sive, it  gives  confidence  to  the  shy  and  timid,  it  imparts  animation 
to  the  work,  and  it  is  a  relief  and  refreshment  after  severer  exercises. 

Its  chief  defects  may  be  said  to  be  that  it  makes  a  show  of  work, 
and  is  apt  to  delude  both  the  teacher  and  taught  as  to  the  amount 
learned;  it  smothers  individual  effort  and  fosters  a  bad  habit  of 
relying  upon  others ;  it  is  noisy,  and  if  badly  managed  may  inter- 
fere with  the  work  of  neighbouring  classes,  or  develop  a  sing-song 
tone  that  is  very  objectionable ;  while,  inasmuch  as  the  answers  need 
to  be  simple  and  obvious,  so  that  every  child  may  have  a  chance  and 
use  the  same  words,  it  affords  little  or  no  training  of  any  kind,  and 
leads  to  superficiality  and  the  glib  quoting  of  phrases  without  any 
real  understanding. 

Am  a  means  of  rapid  repetition  or  r«capltalatlon  to  fix  certain  tmtlu 
In  the  mindf  of  tno  pnplli,  ilmiiltaneons  antwerlnff  Is  diitlnetly 
usefto,  if  properly  employed  ;  but  as  a  means  of  testing  information, 
or  of  teaching  new  truths,  it  is  comparatively  worthless.  In  the  case 
of  little  children,  where  pleasantness  and  continuous  occupation  of 
an  easy  kind  are  the  things  needed  rather  than  steady  thought,  and 
where  a  training  in  smartness  and  attention  is  more  important  than 
the  learning  of  facts,  simultaneous  answering  should  be  frequently 
made  use  of ;  with  older  children  it  should  be  employed  much  more 
Miely.  Where  the  exercise  is  used  as  a  means  of  relief  or  change 
it  should  be  dropped  directly  the  end  aimed  at  has  been  reached. 

Mo  style  of  answering  demands  sncb  unoeaslnff  vigilance  and  care- 
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tal  listening  on  tba  part  of  tlie  teacher ;  lacking  these  he  may  be 
completely  deceived.  Children  are  exceedingly  quick  in  picking  up 
answers  from  a  few  leaders,  and  will  often  chime  in  mechanically 
wiUiout  even  listening  to  the  question.  This  is  a  mischievous  habit 
and  needs  frequent  correction,  but  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  for 
the  teacher  to  overcome  it ;  rather  the  fault  is  to  be  laid  to  his  charge 
if  it  is  at  all  common. 

ddldren  alionld  l)e  in  no  donbt  when  a  simxataneonB  answer  is 
required,  some  direction,  or  understood  signal — as  a  wave  of  the  hand 
— ^being  employed  by  the  teacher  to  give  the  required  intimation. 
The  noise  also  of  the  exercise  should  be  kept  down  as  much  as  possible. 
The  children  should  speak,  not  whisper,  and  speak  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  distinctly ;  but  they  should  never  be  allowed  to  bawl 
out  the  answers  in  a  high  pitched  artificial  tone,  as  is  very  often 
the  case. 

(5)  Some  common  mistakes  m^ide  by  the  teacher  with  respect  to 
answering.  The  general  mode  of  treating  answers  has  been  already 
described,  and  all  that  remains  to  be  done  here  is  to  note  briefly  a 
few  common  cases  where  caution  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  teacher 
from  &lling  into  error. 

(a)  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  in  asking  a  question  the 
teacher  has  in  his  mind  some  particular  form  of  answer.  Unless  he 
attends  carefully  to  the  substance  of  the  replies,  rather  than  the  words, 
he  may  easily  make  the  mistake  of  refusing  good  answers  because 
they  differ  in  statement  from  what  he  is  expecting.  So  long  as  the 
answer  is  direct,  and  is  expressed  with  reasonable  correctness,  it  is 
far  better  to  accept  the  child's  own  words,  than  to  insist  upon  some 
more  perfect  form  which  the  teacher  himself  may  be  able  to  give. 
We  want  children  to  think  ;  and,  if  they  do  this  naturally,  they  are 
in  many  cases  pretty  certain  to  see  things  in  a  somewhat  different 
light  from  that  in  which  the  teacher  regards  them.  Sometimes  the 
answers  given  are  much  more  rational  and  accurate  than  the  one  the 
teacher  is  trying  to  obtain. 

A  teacher  oneo  asked^"  Why  do  the  little  birds  build  their  nests?"  and  after  re- 
fticing  MTeral  really  intelligent  replies,  expressed  surprise  that  no  one  could  give 
the  one  he  wanted,  which  was—"  Because  it  is  their  instinct  so  to  do."  This  was  a 
blonder  in  several  ways. 

(h)  UnlMB,  again,  the  teacher  Is  observant  he  is  very  liable  to  select 

I 
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the  same  cbildren  to  answer  again  and  again — usually  either  thoee 
just  in  firont  of  him,  or  those  who  are  most  forward  and  demonstra- 
tive. In  either  case  a  considerable  number  of  children  have  no 
attention  paid  to  them  and  remain  in  comparative  idleness.  Over- 
answering  by  the  ftw  means  mental  torpor  on  the  j>art  of  the  many. 
When  a  child  finds  that  he  is  rarely  or  never  noticed  by  the  teacher 
he  naturally  grows  careless,  and  inattention  soon  follows.  Kor  does 
the  mischief  end  here ;  for  in  such  a  case  those  timid  and  retiring 
children,  who  need  to  be  continually  encouraged  and  brought  to  the 
front,  are  entirely  neglected. 

(c)  Another  error  arises  mainly  from  the  impatienoe  of  the  teacher. 
In  his  anxiety  to  obtain  answers  promptly  the  question  is  repeated 
again  and  again  while  the  children  should  be  thinking.  They  are 
distracted  rather  than  aided  by  such  repetition;  and  in  many 
instances  the  teacher  cuts  the  matter  short  by  answering  the  question 
himself  and  passing  on.  This  scamnbling  through  a  lesson  is  not 
teaching ;  and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  safe  general  rule,  that  except 
in  rare  cases  the  teacher  shotUd  not  answer  his  own  questionB. 
Sometimes,  again,  when  an  answer  is  not  at  once  forthcoming,  the 
teacher  gives  the  beginning  of  what  is  wanted,  and  the  children's 
minds  being  now  turned  from  finding  the  reply  for  themselves,  they 
either  guess  wildly  or  remain  silent,  so  that  word  after  word  is  added 
by  the  teacher  until  the  answer  is  completed,  or  so  nearly  that  all 
gain  arising  from  the  question  is  entirely  lost 

(d)  Not  only  should  the  teacher  avoid  prompting  the  children  him- 
self, he  should  be  particularly  carefni  that  where  a  question  is 
specially  directed  to  individuals  the  children  do  not  prompt  one 
another.  When  this  is  done  in  an  underhand  way  it  should  be 
treated  as  dishonesty ;  but  even  where  this  is  not  the  case  it  is  a 
harmful  practice.  We  want  to  train  them  to  self-reliance,  and  this 
wiU  certainly  not  be  done  unless  they  are  made  to  depend  upon 
themselves.  Until  a  child  has  made  the  best  effort  he  is  capable  of, 
or  the  teacher  has  passed  him  over,  the  others  should  remain  silent^ 
but  ready  to  give  what  he  has  failed  in. 

(«)  Some  teachers  readily  contract  a  haUt  of  repeating  mechai^- 
caUy  almost  every  answer  given.  This  should  not  be  done.  The 
fitult  may  perhaps  arise  from  the  attempt  to  gain  time  while  the  next 
question  is  thought  of;  but  where  the  teacher  ^*iels  it  difficult  to 
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fnune  queBtions  quickly  it  is  better  to  pause  than  to  £sJl  into  this 
useless  and  clumsy  practice.  If  it  is  due  to  the  belief  that  unless  the 
&cts  are  impressed  they  will  rapidly  fade  from  the  children's  minds, 
this  is  the  wrong  method  to  adopt — except  in  very  special  instances 
— ^to  secure  the  object  aimed  at.  Any  really  necessary  repetition 
should  be  given  by  the  pupils  themselves. 

(J)  Wasting  time  over  answers  is  anotlier  frequent  error.  This 
tends  not  only  to  destroy  the  interest  of  the  teaching  but  to  break 
the  connection  of  one  point  with  another.  It  is  quite  possible  to  be 
over-particular  in  receiving  replies.  To  stickle  too  much  over  smaU 
points  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  make  all  answers  perfect,  and  to 
discuss  every  possible  difficulty  and  defect,  while  the  more  important 
matters  of  the  lesson  are  at  a  standstill,  is  to  confhse  children  by  the 
multiplicity  of  the  corrections,  and  to  mistake  the  real  nature  of  what 
class-teaching  should  be. 

H  ELLIPSES. 

By  an  elliptiB  in  teaching  is  meant  the  omission  of  one  or  more 
words  at  the  end  of  a  statement,  on  the  understanding  that  these 
missing  words  are  to  be  supplied  by  the  children.  That  ellipses  may 
fulfil  their  object  in  the  best  way,  they  must  not  be  mere  chance 
statements  made  in  the  course  of  the  teaching,  but  must  l)e  specially 
ftimed  to  admit  of  just  that  being  supplied  which  the  teacher  wishes 
to  obtain  from  the  children. 

The  function  of  ellipses  Is  to  a  large  extent  ttiat  of  easy  questions, 
but  they  are  sufficiently  distinct  in  form,  and  have  sufficient 
advantages  of  their  own,  to  render  them  worthy  of  consideration  as 
a  separate  device. 

We  oire  the  fntrodaction  of  ellipses  Into  common  nse  to  David  Stow,  who  made  ihem 
a  part  of  his  system  of  training.  He  considered  that  their  employment  along  v)UK 
qpieMofM  formed  a  more  efficient  instmment  for  developing  ^e  fi&cnlties  than 
questions  alone.  However  this  may  he,  at  least  one  thing  is  cerisin,  that,  employed 
in  the  right  way  and  with  proper  restrictions,  ellipses  may  he  made  of  considerahle 
serviee  in  teaching. 

The  greater  the  number  of  the  devices  which  the  teacher  can  employ  readily  and 
effeeUrely,  that  is,  the  greater  the  nnmher  of  ways  he  has  at  his  command  of  doing 
with  skill  and  oertafaity  what  is  required  of  him,  the  easier  will  he  his  work  to  himself 
and  the  more  helpful  and  satisfkctory  to  his  pnpils.  It  is  therefore  unwise  for  him 
to  fl«glect  the  nse  of  ellipses,  as  is  frequently  done,  hecauso.at  the  present  time  they 
appear  to  be  somewhat  out  of  fiivour. 
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I.  Adtantaoes  of  ELLIFSB& — (1)  As  before  mentioned  ihe  child's 
difficulties  in  answering  a  question  are  twofold — the  finding  of  the 
right  idea^  and  the  expression  of  this  in  suitable  language  when 
found.  Now  eUipBes  are  pnrpoMly  framed  to  remoYe,  aa  f)ur  as 
needfto,  one  of  theM  difficulties  by  glTlng  tbe  framework  of  tbe  reply, 
so  that  the  mind  is  left  free  to  exert  its  power  on  the  discovery  of  the 
thought  or  fact  required. 

(2)  They  are  less  fonnal,  and  afllMst  tbe  impUa  len  like  a  direct 
challenge,  than  qnestioni.  The  teacher  seems  to  the  children  to  take 
his  part  more  as  one  of  themselves  than  as  one  intent  upon  giving 
them  definite  instruction,  while  his  work  is  brought  into  such  direct 
contact  with  theirs  that  the  result  appears  as  a  joint  effort  Hence 
ellipBes  tend  to  give  oonfldence  and  encouragement  to  little  obildzen, 
who  are  apt  to  be  shy  and  timorous  when  anything  is  demanded 
from  them  in  a  formal  way. 

(3)  There  is  a  gain  too  in  the  hriikneBB  and  animation  of  the 
ezeroiie.  The  ellipses  are  filled  in  rapidly  and  the  lesson  kept 
moving ;  and  if  they  are  skilfully  put  the  interest  of  the  children  is 
excited,  and  consequently  their  attention  arrested.  Further,  activity 
and  ctieerflilneia  are  Menred;  and,  after  all,  these  are  two  very 
important  things  in  the  case  of  young  children,  even  if  but  little 
information  is  given. 

(4)  Nor  must  the  advantage  of  using  ellipses  as  a  ckaage  and  relief 
frt>m  severer  questioning  be  overlooked.  To  continue  any  one  device, 
no  matter  how  valuable,  for  too  long  a  time  is  simply  to  weary  the 
children ;  and  after  more  difficult  work  a  short  series  of  eUipses  will 
be  found  to  refresh  and  brighten  the  class. 

(5)  They  are  nsefOl  also  in  ronning  quickly  over  a  series  of  points 
again  to  bring  the  latter  distinctly  before  the  children's  minds  before 
proceeding  to  some  further  point,  so  that  the  connection  may  be 
clear ;  and  in  summing  up  or  rapid  review  they  may  frequently  be 
made  to  serve  a  similar  purpose. 

(6)  To  some  extent  the  employment  of  ellipses  affords  a  simple  and 
useful  training  in  language.  The  complete  statements  accustom  the 
child  to  correct  forms,  and  serve  the  purpose  pretty  much  of  a  series 
of  model  answers  to  more  direct  and  difficult  questions  which  might 
have  been  asked.  In  fact  in  some  cases  it  is  useful,  after  an  ellipsis 
has  been  filled  in,  to  put  a  question  demanding  the  complete  state- 
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ment  for  answer.    By  filling  in  ellipses,  too,  the  child  leamB  the 
correct  use  of  the  words  supplied,  and  so  improves  his  vocabulary. 

n.  Suggestions  and  Cautions  as  to  the  use  of  Ellipses. — 
(1)  The  considerations  given  above  lead  distinctly  to  the  conclusion 
that  tilipMfl  may  be  suitably  and  wisely  resorted  to  as  a  common 
devloe  In  tbe  tesfhlTig  of  young  cldldren ;  but  that  the  higher  we  go 
in  the  school  the  less  frequent  should  be  their  employment,  until 
In  the  upper  dasses  tbeir  use  shoxUd  be  confined  to  special  cases,  or 
I  altogether. 


With  infknt  classes  iliey  form  a  stirring  and  encouraging  exercise ;  but,  since,  as  a 
rale,  they  demand  but  litUe  thought,  anything  like  frequent  employment  with  elder 
classes  would  lead  to  a  waste  of  time  and  eventuaUy  to  a  disinclination  to  the 
strenoous  and  continuous  effort  to  which  it  is  important  to  accustom  older  scholars. 
Much  will,  however,  depend  upon  the  good  Judgment  and  skill  of  the  teacher,  and 
it  would  be  unwise  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  how  fur  Ihe  use  of 
ellipses  should  extend. 

(2)  In  no  case  should  the  teacher  rely  solely  upon  the  use  of 
eDipses.  If  these  are  employed  exclusively,  the  children  soon  learn 
to  fill  them  in  mechanically,  and  a  superficiality  of  attention  is 
engendered  which  looks  only  for  the  word  without  proper  grasp  of 
the  underlying  idea.  Stow  insists  very  strongly  on  the  constant 
admixture  of  questions  and  ellipses  in  difiering  proportions  according 
to  the  age  of  the  class.  Used  in  connection  they  assist  and  support 
each  other. 

stow  says :  '*  Questioning  Is  simply  developing  or  leading  out  It  is  not  training 
until  the  child's  ideas  are  not  merely  led  out  by  questioning,  but  led  on  by  ellipses  and 
questloDS  combined.  .  .  .  There  must  uniformly  be  an  analysis,  baeed  on  timple  and 
^miliar  iUtutrationt,  and  conducted  by  questions  and  ellipses  mixed,  which  must  be 
within  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  children  present." 

(3)  Ellipses,  like  questions,  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  both  of 
testing  and  of  training.  In  the  first  case,  they  must  not  be  given  in 
a  haphazard  way,  but  should  be  expressly  framed  to  elicit  what  the 
children  have  learned ;  for,  if  they  require  points  upon  which  no  pre- 
vious teaching  has  been  given,  they  will  not  be  filled  in  with  the 
requisite  certainty.  In  the  second  case,  they  must  be  sufficiently  easy 
for  each  step  to  be  readily  foUowed,  so  that  the  children  are  assisted 
in  reasoning  in  a  very  simple  way  for  themselves. 

Many  of  the  suggestions  already  given  with   reference  to  the 
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employment  of  questions  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  use  of  ellipses. 
They  must  not  be  too  eas7  ;  the  word  or  words  left  for  the  pupils  to 
fill  in  should  necessitate  the  finding  of  an  idea,  and  must  be  suffi- 
ciently important  to  ensure  a  certain  amount  of  effort  Care  should 
also  be  taken  to  avoid  the  common  fiinlt  of  soggestlnff  too  much.  In 
no  case  should  merely  half  a  word  be  required,  so  that  only  the 
final  syllable,  perhaps,  remains  to  be  given.  The  dlflUmlty  of  wbat  1b 
to  be  supplied  will  depend  upon  tbe  class  :  with  the  younger  children 
it  should  be  a  single  and  fairly  obvious  word ;  with  more  advanced 
scholars  it  may  be  a  more  difficult  word  or  phrase. 

Vairueneie  is  another  fault  to  be  avoided.  This  is  pretty  certain  to 
lead  to  guessing  of  a  useless  and  harmful  kind.  If  ellipses  are  so 
framed  that  a  number  of  different  words  may  be  filled  in,  and  yet 
make  sense  of  the  statement,  the  definite  and  uniform  answer  which 
the  teacher  wants  is  not  forthcoming.  Some  say  one  thing  and  some 
another,  and  confusion  results. 

(4)  The  usefulness  of  ellipses  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  their 
being  filled  in  simultaneously ;  hence,  except  in  very  special  cases, 
they  should  be  addressed  to  the  class  as  a  whole,  and  the  reply  should 
be  given  by  alL  SmartnesB  and  movement  are  essential.  If  an 
ellipsis  is  not  filled  in,  it  is  rarely  of  use  to  put  it  over  again  in  the 
same  form ;  as  a  nile  it  is  better  to  go  back  a  step  and  approach  the 
point  agun  in  another  way. 

Ellipses  are  subject  to  the  same  defects,  and  liable  to  the  same 
abuses,  as  questions  to  which  simultaneous  answers  are  expected. 
Where  they  are  not  well  employed  they  lead  to  much  umieoesaazy 
noise  and  may  readily  become  absolutely  worthless.  The  ease  with 
which  they  may  be  used  is  seductive  but  delusive,  for  their  skilful 
employment  is  much  more  difficult  than  it  seems ;  and  the  show  of 
work  made  is  very  apt  to  deceive  the  teacher  as  to  the  reality  of 
what  is  done.  Unless  he  is  vigilant  in  looking  out  for  those  who  do 
not  reply,  and  listens  carefully  for  imperfect  responses,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  pupils  may  be  mentally  idle,  and  either  not  take 
the  trouble  to  answer  at  all,  or  trust  to  their  neighbours  to  give  them 
the  cue  to  the  right  word.  The  evil  effects  of  the  bad  habits  thus 
formed  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon ;  but  the  teacher  should  be 
fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  eilipsee  need  quite  as  'much  care  and  jndc- 
ment  to  use  pvoperly  aa  any  other  teenhlwg  device. 
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HL  nXTTSTBATIONa. 

An  illustration  ia  something  already  known,  or  easily  apprehended 
through  the  senses,  which  is  made  use  of  to  assist  the  mind  in  its 
efforts  to  comprehend  something  which  is  unknown.  Thus,  in  UIub- 
tratlng  an  Idea^we,  for  the  moment,  sulMtitate  In  its  place  either  some 
concrete  embodiment  of  it^  or  some  closely  related  idea  which  the 
pupil  has  already  acquired ;  so  that  through  the  consideration  of  this 
he  may  be  enabled  to  pass  to  and  grasp,  as  fully  and  clearly  as  is 
necessary,  the  notion  which  we  wish  to  convey.  He  has  to  realise 
the  unfamiliar  by  means  of  the  familiar,  to  apprehend  the  former  of 
these  as  it  were  in  terms  of  the  latter,  until  finally  the  new  is  assimi^ 
lated  and  in  its  turn  becomes  the  old.  The  stranger  the  idea  pre- 
sented, that  is,  the  less  it  is  related  to  such  results  as  are  already 
stored  in  the  mind,  the  greater  is  the  difficulty  experienced  in  con- 
ceiving it  clearly  through  the  medium  of  words.  Many  ideas  are  so 
unrelated,  or  so  remotely  correlated,  that  they  can  only  be  properly 
grasped  when  the  presentation  is  made  directly  through  the  senses  ; 
and  hence,  in  such  a  case,  the  illustration  takes  the  form  of  some 
object,  picture,  experiment,  etc 

0«r  ftadamtBtal  ld«M  f  gtiaM.  ttmch  tha  aetUm  of  tk«  mbsm,  and  we  associate 
with  them  certain  symbols,  or  words,  by  means  of  which  we  are  able  to  recall  them 
before  the  mind.  By  thus  bringing  these  ideas  into  conscionsness,  and  combining  or 
modifying  them  in  various  ways,  we  are  enabled  to  arrive  at  other  related  ideas— to 
form  generalisations,  abstractions,  and  so  on.  Thus  new  Idsai  an  aeq«ir«d  (1)  direcUfft 
through  impressions  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  means  of  the  senses ;  and  (2)  UicUrecUy, 
by  eombinatiOD,  comparison,  or  modification  of  ideas  with  which  the  mind  is  already 
£uniliar. 

It  would  be  impossible,  by  any  description  or  appeal  to  other  experiences,  to  give 
any  adeiiuate  notion  of  certain  flavours  or  odours,  or  of  such  sensations  as  those 
produced  by  an  electric  shock.  But  we  could  give  a  person  familiar  with  the 
elements  which  go  to  make  up  landscape,  a  very  fairly  satisfiictory  idea  of  some 
scene  we  have  witnessed. 

The  employment  of  illustrations  is  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
fundamental  principles,  that,  in  teaching  we  should  (1)  appeal  to 
the  senses  as  much  as  possible,  (2)  pass  to  the  unknown  by  the  help 
of  the  known,  and  (3)  approach  what  is  complex  through  that  which 
is  simple  and  related.  It  is  to  this  they  owe  their  power  and 
usefulness. 

An  illustration,  as  its  name  implies,  should  light  up  or  illuminate 
so  as  to  make  Isight  and  dear,  that  which  is  to  be  presented  to  the 
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mind.  An  illustration  which  does  not  do  this  is  not  only  useless, 
but  may  easily  become  harmful ;  inasmuch  as  the  pupil  fails  to  see  the 
necessary  connection  between  the  ideas,  his  attention  is  turned  in  a 
wrong  direction,  and  no  effort  is  induced  to  pass  beyond  the  illustra- 
tion itself.  Bad  illustrations  "rather  shadow  the  light  than  shed 
light" 

I.  Advantages  of  Illustrations. — The  chief  advantages  of  illus- 
trations as  a  teaching  device  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows  : — 

(1)  They  offer  a  most  QBefal  and  efficient  means  of  overoominfi:  and 
clearing  up  dlfflenltieB  of  apprehenelon.  They  give  deflniteness  to 
the  iihild's  ideas,  and  enable  him  to  grasp  intelligently  many  things 
which  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  him  to  comprehend  fully  by 
any  amount  of  mere  telling  or  explanation. 

(2)  They  are  a  great  aid  in  simplifying  and  in  giving  vividness  to 
explanations.  They  thus  render  the  teaching  more  exact  and 
thorough  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  The  understanding  of  such 
matters  as  abstract  ideas,  technical  terms,  and  scientific  laws  is  very 
largely  dependent  upon  the  use  made  of  illustrative  cases  within  the 
child's  comprehension. 

How  dependent  the  child  is  upon  instances  in  such  cases,  and  how  difficult  it  is 
for  him  to  express  the  nature  of  any  abstraction  independently  of  them,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  when  he  is  asked  for  the  meaning  of  some  abstract  term,  which  has  been 
explained  to  him,  he  almost  invariably  gives  illustrative  examples. 

(3)  They  are  stimulative  and  excite  interest  and  curiosity  in  things 
which  without  their  aid  would  often  be  dry  and  unattractive.  They 
thus  not  only  strengthen  attention,  but  give  force  and  picturesqueness 
and  consequently  impressiveness  to  the  teaching.  An  increased  glow 
of  pleasantness  is  imparted  to  learning,  and  the  lesson  is  prevented 
from  becoming  dry  and  wearisome. 

'Jlut  children  take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  examining  into  things  is  witliin  the 
r^^^'^'rvntion  of  every  one,  pictures  especially  being  an  unfkiling  source  of  delight  to 
XUf.ta.    This  tendency  turned  in  the  right  direction  may  be  made  helpfUl  in  many 

(4)  Illustrations  have  not  only  an  illuminating  power  but  a  fixing 
1  in  wer  also.  They  strengthen  the  retention  and  assist  the  recollection 
of  facts  by  the  additional  clearness  of  comprehension,  by  the  interest 
Mid  attention  aroused,  and  by  the  linking  or  association  of  one  thing 
with  another. 
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A  striking  illastratlon,  particularly  if  it  be  some  ol^ect  or  phenomenon,  produces 
not  only  a  foller  but  a  more  lasting  impression  than  any  description  alone,  and  may 
often  be  made  to  suggest  that  which  it  was  used  to  illustrate  when  tlie  latter  would 
otherwise  have  passed  beyond  recall. 

(5)  Correct  illustrations  may  be  made  a  most  valuable  means  of 
CQltiYatiJig:  the  obMrving  powers,  and  of  training  the  senses  generally 
to  greater  acuteness  of  perception,  and  correctness  and  rapidity  of 
action.  Observation  and  experiment  underlie  all  real  progress  in 
the  so-called  natural  and  physical  sciences,  as  they  also  certainly  do 
all  successful  understanding  of  or  attainment  in  them. 

What  is  sometimes  called  the  i&toitlTe  or  iadaetlTe  iMthod  is  really  to  a  great  degree 
a  constant  appeal  to  things  and  phenomena,  so  that  the  knowledge  of  the  pupil  is  his 
own  discovery  and  the  outcome  of  actual  experience  of  the  fkcts.  The  importanoe  of 
this  Inl-haiid  kiMwledge  is  very  great. 

(6)  Properly  used  illustrations  assist  In  the  formation  of  good  Intel- 
lectual habits,  not  only  by  accustoming  the  pupil  to  exactness  of 
acquisition  and  patient  investigation,  but  also  by  the  constant  demand 
made  upon  him  for  careful  discrimination  and  close  attention  in  the 
various  comparisons  and  parallels  brought  under  his  notice.  With  a 
teacher  who  handles  his  illustrations  with  skill,  the  pupil  soon  comes 
to  learn  how  easily  he  may  go  wrong,  unless  he  exercises  caution  in 
interpreting  what  he  sees,  and  care  and  deliberation  in  arriving  at 
any  conclusion  respecting  results. 

XL  Kinds  of  Illustrations. — ^We  have  seen,  from  the  nature 
of  the  mode  in  which  we  arrive  at  new  ideas,  that  illustrations  must 
be  essentially  of  two  kinds :  (1)  those  which  act  directly  through 
the  senses,  and  (2)  those  which  influence  the  mind  through  the 
medium  of  related  ideas  expressed  in  words. 

(1)  EhistrcUions  appealing  to  the  seines,  {Natural,  concretey  or 
objective  iUustratuyiis.) 

(a)  Objects.  The  absurdity  of  teaching  an  object-lesson  without 
the  object,  or  some  representation  of  it — a  thing  by  no  means  un- 
known— has  been  already  pointed  out.  Wherever  the  knowledge  of 
some  object  plays  an  important  part  in  a  lesson,  an  illustration  is 
esaentiaL  Every  school  should  possess  a  store  of  objects  for  teaching 
purposes,  and  these  need  be  neither  rare  nor  costly.  What  is  wanted 
is  not  a  collection  of  cariosities,  but  a  well-arranged  series  of  common 
objects  which  are  likely  to  be  of  frequent  use  as  illustrations  in 
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ordinary  teaching,  or  to  which  reference  is  likely  to  be  made  in 
reading-books.  Many  will  form  fitting  subjects  for  independent 
lessons.  As  Mr.  Thring  well  says  :  "  Common  things  have  the 
priceless  advantage  of  being  common,  of  being  there.  And  as  soon  as 
common  things  have  the  spark,  the  fuse  (of  questioning)  thrown  in 
amongst  them,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  possible  effect  All  the  world 
with  its  startling  contrasts  and  secrets  becomes  one  great  lesson- 
book." 

A  teacher  who  is  ou  the  outlook  will  have  no  difficulty  in  coUecting,  with  the  help 
of  the  children,  a  supply  of  such  things  as  will  be  usefkil;  and  with  a  few  purchases 
of  individual  things  here  and  there  he  may  easily  put  together  a  valuable  collection. 
The  objects  sold  in  cabinets  or  boxes  are  often  much  too  small  for  teaching  purposes, 
and  are  not  always  well  selected. 

The  objects  shoxild  l)e  as  varied  as  possible,  and  in  the  case  of 
natural  substances  should  be  well  selected  typical  specimens,  not  any- 
thing that  comes  to  hand.  Every  object  should  have  a  fixed  place  in 
the  case  or  cabinet,  and  should  be  properly  labelled  and  numbered  ; 
so  that  by  means  of  a  catalogue  it  may  be  found  at  once,  if  its  place 
is  not  remembered. 

The  collection  should  include  such  things  as  the  following  : — 

1.  A  series  of  dried  plants  mounted  and  named. 

2.  The  more  important  rock-forming  minerals  ;  such  as  quartz, 

mica,  felspar,  etc. 

3.  The  commoner  types  of  rocks,  both  igneous  and  sedimentary. 

These  should  be  broken  with  a  hammer  to  about  the  same 
size,  and  classified  and  arranged  in  a  natural  order. 

4.  The  metals  In  ordlnaxy  use,  with  specimens  of  their  ores. 

5.  Vegetable  and  animal  products  in  the  raw  state  and  in 

various  stages  of  manufacture — especially  such  things  as 
cotton,  flax,  hemp,  wool,  silk,  leather,  horn,  cereals, 
woods,  etc. 

Many  school  museums  are  simply  collections  of  odds  and  ends, 
without  classification  or  arrangement.  Mere  curiosities  are,  as  a  rule, 
best  kept  by  themselves,  and  should  be  open  to  the  children's  daily 
inspection.  Many  things,  however — such  as  coins,  medals,  casts,  relics, 
old  weapons,  the  weapons,  implements,  etc.  of  savage  nations,  in  fact 
anything  which  wiU  illustrate  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  past 
or  of  different  nations — may  be  turned  to  good  service,  especially  in 
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hiBtoiy  and  geography  lessons.    Collections  of  such  things  as  shells, 
insects,  and  fossils,  also  have  their  uses. 

Children  should  be  encouraged  to  make  coUectiont  of  nAtnnl  ottl^t*  for  tliem- 
■elves.  Not  only  will  this  provide  them  with  an  interesting  amusement  and  healthful 
recreation,  but  it  will  teiag  fhsm  into  dirMt  ooatset  with  natore  henelf.  They  will  then 
be  induced  to  observe  on  their  own  account,  and  will  learn  many  important  truths  in 
a  way  they  are  not  likely  to  forget;  while  the  curiosity  aroused  will  ft«quently  lead 
them  to  seek  for  ftirther  information  fh>m  books  or  friends. 

The  waaft  of  obanvatioB  displayed  by  many  grown-up  people  and  their  ignorance  of 
ordinary  natural  phenomena  and  ol^ects  which  are  brought  before  them  almost  daily 
are  striking  fiicts,  and  show  how  much  the  school  has  yet  to  do  before  it  can  be  said 
to  educate,  as  it  should  do,  those  brought  within  its  walls. 

(6)  Fletnras  and  Diagrams.  Where  it  is  impossible  to  make  use  of 
the  object,  or  to  obtain  a  model  of  it,  the  teacher  must  fall  back 
upon  some  pictorial  representation  of  it.  One  or  the  other  however 
ought  certainly  to  be  employed.  Fictores  an  intelligible  to  clilldren 
long  before  they  are  aUe  to  form  ideas  with  any  success  from  a  word 
description,  no  matter  how  careful  this  may  be. 

Tlie  essential  characteristics  in  a  picture  or  diagram  for  class 
teaching  are  boldness,  clearness,  and  tmthfoiness  as  &r  as  the 
representation  goes.  Those  points  should  be  brought  out  most 
strongly  which  it  is  useful  for  children  to  observe,  rather  than  merely 
artistic  effects.  The  latter  are  not  to  be  despised,  so  long  as  the 
necessary  qualities  are  secured ;  but  minute  detail  is  a  drawback, 
and  high  finish  is  not  necessary.  Inaccurate  representation  of  facts, 
bad  drawing,  and  faJse  or  coarse  colouring,  are  much  commoner 
defects  than  they  should  be. 

Both  pietarss  and  disfiams  which  ooatain  a  namUr  of  difltrtat  things  «a  fhs  smbs  ahMft 
ars  to  hs  avoldod  in  tlie  teaching  of  children.  Only  ono  thing  ihovld  ho  prtstntod  at  onco, 
otherwise  the  attention  is  sure  to  be  distracted ;  and  without  the  greatest  care  the 
teacher  will  find  that  there  is  so  much  haziness  as  to  what  is  actually  illustrated  that 
most  of  the  value  of  the  illustration  is  lost 

Every  school  should  possess  a  series  of  good  coloured  prints  of 
animals  of  the  most  striking  types,  as  well  as  of  those  of  common 
occurrence  or  economic  importance.  The  collection  of  dried  plants 
may  be  supplemented  in  the  same  way.  There  should  also  be  a 
ooUeotton  of  diagrams  of  such  things  as  the  mechanical  powers, 
machinery,  common  scientific  instruments,  plant  dissections,  the 
human  body,  the  solar  system,  the  tides,  the  seasons,  the  structure  of 
the  earth's  crusty  volcanoes,  coral  reefs,  etc    A  geological  section  or 
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two  of  the  district,  and  a  generalised  one  across  England,  will  also  be 
found  useful.  Many  of  these  niay  be  easily  constructed  by  the 
teacher  himself. 

It  will  also  be  found  desirable  to  collect  in  a  folio  any  coloured 
prints,  photograpliB,  or  engraTlngB  likely  to  be  of  service ;  par- 
ticularly those  illustrating  the  scenery  of  foreign  countries,  natural 
phenomena,  or  historical  events. 

A  few  may  be  boaght,  others  may  be  taken  ftom  the  larger  illustrated  periodicals, 
others  again  obtained  as  gifts,  etc.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  may  be  done  in  this 
direction  if  the  teacher  is  inclined  to  take  a  little  trouble. 

DIagramB  an  often  of  mnch  more  use  in  teaching  tlian  pletnreB, 
and  will  be  frequently  found  a  valuable  supplement  even  to  objects 
themselves.  The  great  advantage  of  diagrams  is  that  they  bring  out 
essential  points,  and  sink  unimportant  details  or  attendant  facts 
unrelated  to  the  matter  in  hand.  There  is  less  for  the  children  to 
look  at,  and  hence  less  chance  of  producing  a  merely  vague  impression. 

(c)  Maps.  A  sufficient  supply  of  these  should  be  provided  both  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  direct  geographical  teaching,  and  for 
pointing  out  the  position  or  relations  of  any  place  of  which  mention 
is  made  in  other  lessons.  The  maps  should  be  clear  In  outline,  witb 
the  physioal  features  boldly  marked  so  as  to  strike  the  eye,  and  they 
should  not  be  overcrowded  with  either  details  or  names.  In  addition 
to  the  ordinary  maps,  one  of  England  and  another  of  Europe, 
outlined  in  white  on  a  "  slated  "  surface  to  be  written  on  with  chalk, 
or,  it  may  be,  filled  in  with  further  detail  as  the  teaching  requires, 
will  be  found  useful  where  time  has  to  be  economised  or  the  teacher 
is  but  an  indifferent  draughtsman. 

{d)  Models.  These  are  frequently  of  the  greatest  service  in  the 
illustration  of  such  things  as  machinery,  scientific  instruments, 
mechanical  processes,  geometric  forms,  the  meaning  of  geographical 
terms,  the  movement  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  so  on.  The  most 
useful  mode]j|.are  not  those  that  are  bought,  but  those  that  are  made 
by  the  teachdr.  He  knows  exactly  what  he  wants,  and  may,  in  most 
cases,  easily  make  what  is  required,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  trouble 
and  ingenuity,  out  of  such  simple  materials  as  paper,  cardboard,  wood, 
and  clay.  If  the  models  will  take  to  pieces,  so  that  the  parts 
may  be  examined  separately  and  then  put  together  before  the  class, 
80  much  the  better. 
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(e)  Bzperliiieiiti. — In  teaching  science  a  carefully  ammged  series  of 
experiments  is  often  an  absolute  necessity  if  the  teaching  is  to  be 
real  Each  point  should  be  illustrated  in  succession,  and  appeal 
made  to  the  child's  observation  and  judgment,  as  far  as  his  power  in 
these  directions  will  permit  Mere  telling  is  beside  the  mark  ;  wliat 
tlM  ohild  wants  is  direct  contact  with  the  tmths  he  has  to  leam,  and 
a  science-lesson  which  can  be  based  upon  experiments  should  never 
be  allowed  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  cram  of  facts. 

One  often  hears  the  complaint,  as  an  excuse  for  neglect  or  bad  teaching,  tliat  the 
teacher  has  not  the  necessary  apparatus.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  however,  all  that 
is  wanted  might  easily  be  put  together  out  of  the  common  things  within  almost 
everybody's  reach,  with  the  expenditure  of  a  few  pence.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  expensive  apparatus  is  necessary  or  always  works  the  best.  Evea  rsaUy  good 
setoaMto  iavMtlgatlon  has  again  aad  again  been  eoadaetod  with  ths  tlaplMt  of  matsrials. 
Very  much  may  be  done  with  ordinary  glasses,  pickle-Jars,  and  Florence  oil-flasks, 
with  the  addition  of  some  glass  tubing,  india-rubber  tubing,  and  a  few  corks,  if  the 
teacher  has  learnt  how  to  manipulate  these  things,  as  every  teacher  should  do. 

In  addition  to  being  inexpensive,  the  homo  maimflMttnrs  of  apparatu  has  the  ftarther 
advantages,  that  it  affords  the  teacher  a  very  useful  training  and  encourages 
children  to  experiment  for  themselves  by  showing  how  much  may  be  done  with  a 
very  little. 

A  few  shillings  spent  upon  materials  may,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
teacher,  be  made  to  do  more  than  as  many  pounds  spent  upon  more 
elaborate  apparatus  ;  and  few  managers  would  object  to  the  outlay  of 
a  small  sum  now  and  again  in  this  way,  where  many  would  object  to 
the  purchase  of  a  collection  of  more  or  less  costly  things. 

Every  school  should  possess  a  spirit-lamp  (or  better,  a  Bunsen 
burner  where  there  is  gas),  some  test-tubes  of  different  sizes,  some 
chemicals  for  common  experiments,  a  pair  of  bar  magnets  and  a  horse- 
shoe magnet,  a  mariner's  compass  (this  is  easily  made),  a  glass  prism, 
and  a  few  similar  things.  Of  course,  wherever  the  school  can  afford 
it)  many  instruments  which  the  teacher  could  not  make  (such  as  an 
air-pump)  may  be  added  with  very  great  advantage. 

(/)  Sketches  on  the  Black-hoard. — These  are  such  a  ready  and 
often  effectual  means  of  illustrating  a  lesson,  and  may  be  used  in  so 
many  instances  where  any  other  mode  of  illustration  is  not  feasible, 
that  the  hiaok-hoard  shonld  he  present  in  every  lesson,  and  the  teacher 
should  constantly  practise  its  use  until  he  can  put  down  upon  it 
rapidly  anything  he  needs.  Its  effective  employment  Is  hy  no  means 
iUiBcnlt  to  Uaan,  even  where  the  teacher  is  an  indifferent  draughtsman. 
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The  adTantaget  of  this  mode  of  illustration  are  manifold.  It 
is  always  aTailaUe  where  any  difficulty  turns  up  in  the  course  of 
the  work,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  the  best  mode  of  illustration 
which  can  be  used.  Exact  adjustment  to  requirements  can  1m 
secured  tbroughout,  just  that  being  presented  by  itself  to  which 
attention  needs  to  be  directed  at  the  moment.  In  this  way  thouffht 
l8  concentrated  on  the  point  in  question,  and  the  children  are  greatly 
assisted  in  distinguishing  it  from  other  things  likely  to  be  confused 
with  itw  The  sketch  may  be  drawn  of  sufficient  size  for  every  one  to 
see  distinctly,  and  as  the  teaching  progresses  the  drawing  may  l)e 
filled  In  Mt  by  Mt,  or  any  part  of  it  may  be  further  represented  on  an 
enlarged  scale.  If  an  illustration  fails  it  may  be  modified  or  extended, 
or  another  may  be  substituted  for  it  with  the  greatest  ease.  The 
black-board  may  also  be  made  to  supplement  the  uae  of  printed 
diagrams  by  the  teacher's  sketching  any  important  part  separately,  or 
representing  it  from  some  other  point  of  view. 

Oolowtd  chalkA,  which  may  now  he  purchased  very  cheaply,  are  frequently  a  great 
help  in  giving  clearness  to  hlack-board  diagrams— the  different  colours  being  used  for 
those  tilings  which  it  is  important  the  pupils  should  clearly  distinguish  fh>m  one 
another. 

Occasionally,  where  a  somewhat  more  complex  or  more  than 
commonly  accurate  drawing  is  required,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
prepare  it  on  paper,  it  may  be  sketched  on  the  black-board  previous 
to  the  lesson  and  turned  away  from  the  children  till  wanted.  As  a 
rule,  however,  black-board  lllustzationB  should  be  drawn  In  tho 
presence  of  the  class  during  tlie  progress  of  the  lesson.  When 
employed  in  this  way  they  are  more  effective  as  an  aid  to  the  under- 
standing, while  the  sight  of  the  diagram  growing  under  the  teacher's 
hand  is  an  attractive  one  to  children  and  stimulates  both  attention 
and  curiosity. 

(2)  TlhiHratioru  pruent^  in  words.  (Oral  illustrations  by  com- 
parison  or  analogy.) 

Words  represent  ideas,  and  these  if  known  may  fittingly  be  used 
to  illustrate  other  ideas ;  but  they  should  not  be  used  to  illustrate 
things  except  where  the  difficulties  of  employing  any  other  mode  of 
illustration  are  too  great  to  be  overcome.  In  numerous  cases  where 
an  intermediate  step  by  way  of  illustration  is  necessary,  in  order  that 
new  knowledge  may  be  gained  and  linked  on  to  that  which  is  already 
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possessed,  concrete  illustrations  are  not  possible.  Stored  ideas  or 
known  facts  should  then  be  brought  before  the  mind  in  such  a  way  as 
to  bridge  the  gap  in  thought  between  ideas  which  have  been  acquired 
and  kindred  facts  which  have  to  be  apprehended,  but  which  from  their 
strangeness  or  complexity  are  difficult  to  grasp.  The  child's  mind  is 
thus  led  into  the  right  channel  of  thought,  as  it  were,  and  tbe 
dlffienltieB  of  realisation  are  lessened  tlirough  the  comparison  of 
qualities  or  tmtlis,  already  familiar  in  the  iUnstrative  instance  or 
ezamide,  with  other  qnalities  or  tmtlia  demanding  severer  effort 

The  effectiveness  of  oral  lllnstration  depends  upon  the  number  and 
importance  of  the  points  of  similarity  or  analogy  existing  between 
the  iUnstration  and  that  which  is  illnstrated.  The  element  of 
comparison  really  underlies  the  whole  process,  the  child  being 
assisted,  as  far  as  necessary,  in  noting  such  points  of  resemblance  as  are 
of  use  in  the  effort  to  realise  the  less  well  known  by  the  better  known. 
Hence,  in  teaching,  it  is  necessary  that  the  lllustrationB  shoxUd  be 
Bnffldently  well  within  the  children's  knowledge  or  experience  to  be 
conceived  readily  and  ftOly,  so  that  the  relationship  of  the  points 
brought  forward  may  be  easily  discerned  by  them. 

Since,  however,  the  discrimination  of  differences,  as  well  as  the 
detection  of  similarity,  is  a  most  important  element  in  the  process  of 
learning  to  know,  it  is  fireqnently  of  service  to  bring  out  any  strong 
points  of  contrast  as  well  as  of  resemblance  or  analogy.  That  this  is 
useful  in  illustration,  and  does  throw  light  upon  the  matter  in  many 
cases,  is  dear  from  the  fact  that  we  are  often  assisted  in  defining  the 
limits  of  a  thing,  and  learning  exactly  what  it  u,  by  seeing  distinctly 
what  it  is  not 

In  ordinary  teaching  the  oral  illustrations  employed  are  mainly  of 
two  varieties : — 

(a)  The  presentation  of  some  known  partlonlar  example  or  Instance 
to  assist  the  realisation  of  some  other  less  known  case  having  strong 
points  of  similarity. 

Thns  we  use  this  mode  of  iUnstration  when  we  compare  such  things  as  the  cat  and 
the  tiger,  a  small  stream  and  a  river,  treacle  and  melted  glass,  the  sliding  of  snow  on 
a  roof  and  an  avalanche,  the  vibration  of  a  string  and  that  of  the  vocal  chords,  the 
action  of  an  oar  in  water  and  that  of  the  webbed  foot  of  a  waterfowl,  and  so  on. 

(&)  The  Ulnstratloa  of  some  general  truth  or  abstraction  by  the 
examination  of  one  or  more  Individual  Instances  or  exempliilcatlona. 
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Thofl  we  make  clear  a  definition  by  appeal  to  a  number  of  examples ;  we  illnatnite 
such  abstract  conceptions  as  valonr  or  magnanimity  by  the  recital  of  some  marked 
instance  of  brave  or  magnanimous  action ;  we  assist  the  realisation  of  some  general 
law  by  recalling  to  mind  individual  experiences,  for  example  the  absorption  of  heat 
I  when  a  solid  changes  into  a  liquid  by  drawing  attention  to  the  cold  experienced 
during  a  thaw. 

There  is  however  a  third  yarlety  of  oral  lUnBtration,  the  usefulness 
of  which  in  particular  cases  is  rarely  recognised  in  teaching,  though 
not  unfrequently  employed  by  writers  and  speakers.  Thus  it  may 
happen  that  two  things,  neither  of  which  can  he  mid  to  he  at  all  fully 
known,  may,  by  being  studied  side  by  side,  be  made  to  light  up  each 
other,  force  and  clearness  being  given  in  this  way  to  the  conception 
of  both.  This  is  especially  so  in  the  case  of  parallels  in  history, 
lancroage,  or  literature.  Here,  through  the  help  of  comparison  and 
contrast  each  truth  becomes  more  fully  comprehended  by  being  con- 
sidered side  by  side  with  some  other  drawn  from  a  different  connection. 

Thus  we  can  illustrate  many  modem  grammatical  usages  by  comparison  with 
historical  forms ;  and  every  one  knows  how  much  light  is  thrown  upon  the  exact 
meaning  of  a  word  by  referring  back  to  its  root,  and  to  any  changes  of  signification 
which  the  word  has  undergone.  It  is  not  here  the  illustration  of  the  unknown  by 
the  known,  but  of  the  partially  or  imperfectly  known  by  that  which  Is  previously 
unknown,  but  which  may  be  without  diflSculty  understood.  The  same  may  be  said 
with  respect  to  literary  forms,  manners,  customs,  government,  etc. 

SliBllM  are  really  brief  illustrations  used  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  assisting 
understanding  as  of  giving  force  and  picturesqueness  to  the  ideas,  and  of  increasing 
interest  by  presenting  some  striking  parallel.  In  similes  the  illustration  and  the 
thing  illustrated  are  noted  as  separate  though  analogous  ideas ;  in  metoplion  these  ideas 
have  become  condensed  and  fused  into  one  in  such  a  way  that  the  symbol  of  the 
Illustration  is  used  for  both.  The  two  ideas  are  for  the  time  being  treated  as  identical, 
and  the  relationship  or  parallel  is  left  to  be  supplied  by  inference  or  by  the  action  of 
the  imagination. 

III.  Suggestions  as  to  the  use  op  Illustrations. — In  using 
illustrations  the  teacher  has  to  guard  against  (1)  indistinctness  or 
incomplete  apprehension  from  diffusion  of  the  attention  over  too 
wide  an  area,  or  from  the  illustration  being  carelessly  or  hastily 
slurred  over,  so  that  the  children  fail  to  obtain  any  clear  notion  of 
what  is  presented ;  and  (2)  confosion  or  misapprehension  from  want 
of  proper  discrimination,  or,  from  the  falseness  or  inaccuracy  of  the 
analogy,  so  that  in  place  of  the  correct  idea  only  a  distorted  or  com- 
pletely mistaken  conception  of  it  is  gained. 

If  the  child  has  a  great  many  things  thrust  upon  his  notice  at  once 
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he  in  pretty  certain  to  grasp  none  of  them  satisfactorily,  all  the  impres- 
sion left  being  an  indistinct  blur.  Uany  teachers  make  their  illus- 
tratloas  fiar  too  elalxirate.  Where  there  are  too  many  details  to 
attend  to,  the  children — ^being  unable  to  take  in  such  a  variety  of 
impressions  at  once — faU  to  separate  what  is  essential  from  what  is 
subordinate  or  unnecessary,  and  hence  become  so  perplexed  that  the 
illustration  fails  to  make  clear  to  them  that  which  it  was  intended  to 
illumine. 

The  simpler  the  illustrattons  the  better,  so  long  as  they  are  effectaal. 
They  are  a  means  to  an  end,  and,  if  displayed  as  if  they  had  a  value 
of  their  own,  there  is  great  danger  that  the  point  will  be  lost^  and 
the  thing  illustrated  sink  out  of  sight  in  the  illustration. 

This  iB  markedly  the  case  where  illustrations  have  a  "strong  individual  interest," 
and  are  therefore  likely  to  attract  attention.merely  to  themselves.  It  is  astonishing 
how  little  even  many  grown*up  people,  let  alone  children,  will  often  see  in  an  ezperi> 
ment  except  its  prettiness  or  some  point  connected  with  the  way  in  which  it  is  per> 
formed.  What  is  to  be  illustrated—what  the  experiment  means— is  lost  sight  of,  and 
is  only  to  be  exi>08ed  to  view  by  a  running  fire  of  well-directed  questions. 

The  temptation  to  talk  too  mnch  abont  an  iUnstration,  to  let  it  pass 
beyond  reasonable  bounds  because  it  happens  to  be  interesting:,  has 
constantly  to  be  withstood.  This  is  particularly  so  with  illustrative 
anecdotes.  In  some  cases,  too,  the  teacher  is  apt  to  forget  the  great 
difference  between  lllnstration  and  digression,  and  to  allow  himself  to 
be  drawn  off  from  the  line  of  his  lesson  to  talk  about  other  matters 
suggested  by  the  illustration.  That  which  has  to  be  illustrated  must 
be  kept  throughout  distinctly  present  to  the  teacher's  mind,  and 
must  also  be  clear  to  the  children,  or  the  illustration  will  fail  to  pro- 
duce its  proper  effect. 

Sympathy,  considerable  knowledge  of  children,  and  some  experience, 
are  necessary  to  enable  the  teacher  to  judge  correctly  when  an  illus- 
tration is  required,  how  far  it  is  required,  and  just  where  the  help 
may  most  efficiently  be  ^ven.  In  preparing  his  lesson  he  will  of 
course  provide  illustrations  in  all  obvious  cases  of  need,  so  that  the 
best  obtainable  may  be  presented  and  the  effort  of  thinking  before 
the  class  reduced  as  much  as  possible.  Many  cases  however  will 
arise  where  the  teacher  needs  to  be  sufficiently  ready  in  the  use  of 
the  device  to  hit  upon  a  suitable  illustration  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  or  make  use  of  anything  that  may  be  to  hand. 

K 
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Borne  teaeliers  experience  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  doing  this  ;  others  again  are 
naturally  inventive  and  ready  in  resource,  and  thus  are  seldom  at  a  loss  to  supi^ 
what  is  wanted.  The  power,  however,  is  not  difficult  to  cultivate,  if  once  the  teacher 
recognises  its  importance,  and  accustoms  himself  to  be  on  the  outlook  for  analogies 
between  things. 

WitlL  cUldren  it  is  better  to  have  too  many  lllustraUonB  tluui  too 
few,  so  long  as  these  are  properly  employed.  In  all  cases  the  illus- 
tration must  be  so  related  to  that  which  is  illustrated  that  the  analogy 
is  not  only  a  real  one,  but  also  a  useful  one,  and  such  as  can  be 
readily  apprehended.  Accidental  relationaliipfl  are  valnelesB.  A 
child  is  simply  confused  if  an  illustration  is  inapposite  ;  while  purely 
fanciful  or  strained  analogies,  if  used  in  teaching,  do  harm  in  blunting 
the  child's  perception  of  resemblances  that  are  natural  and  essential 
in  character.  In  most  cases  the  closer  the  parallel  the  better ;  though, 
as  a  rule,  it  is  only  one  or  two  strong  and  important  points  of  re- 
semUance  tbat  need  to  be  insisted  npon.  These  should  be  brought 
out  distinctly,  but  in  no  case  should  an  illustration  be  pushed  too  far. 

Illustrations,  too,  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  such  as  are  likely 
to  add  to  the  pleasantness  of  the  lesson  and  excite  the  children's 
curiosity.  They  may  be  correct  and  simple,  and  yet  so  devoid  of 
interest  or  attractiveness  that  it  is  difl&cult  to  keep  the  children's 
attention  sufficiently  fixed  to  ensure  that  the  object  aimed  at  is 
secured.  A  good  illustration  is  suggestive  ;  the  main  points  are  kept 
perfectly  distinct,  but  they  are  handled  in  such  a  way  that  other  ideas 
may  be  readily  attached  to  them.  It  is  a  mistake  for  .the  teacher  to 
attempt  to  ^ve  an  exhaustive  explanation  of  an  illustration.  Some- 
thing may  well  be  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  child. 

In  employing  illustrations  the  child  must  not  be  allowed  to  be 
merely  a  passive  recipient,  or  to  rest  content  with  quoting  statements 
ttiade  by  the  teacher.  He  has  to  be  guided  as  to  what  is  to  be  made 
out,  and  assisted  as  far  as  necessary,  but  he  must  see  for  himselt 
What  the  teacher  thinks  about  the  matter  is  to  be  subordinated  to 
what  the  pupil  can  be  made  to  think.  Thus  in  using  concrete 
illustrations— whether  pictures,  diagrams,  or  what  not — much 
depends  upon  the  skUl  of  the  teacher  in  introducing  them  in  such  a 
way,  that  the  children  may  have  clearly  in  mind  what  they  are  to  see, 
and  consequently  may  be  prepared,  the  moment  the  presentation  is 
made,  to  turn  their  attention  to  that  which  it  is  important  for  them  to 
observe.    In  order,  however,  that  they  may  master  the  relationships 
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which  the  illustration  brings  before  them,  enfllclent  time  must  be 
glTen  for  them  to  realise  what  is  wanted,  and  they  must  neither  be 
hurried  nor  worried. 

A  considerable  amount  of  judgment  is  often  necessary  m  intro- 
ducing illustrations,  so  that  they  may  be  presented  in  the  niek  of 
time,  when  the  children  have  been  led  to  feel  their  difficulty,  and 
appreciate  the  help.  The  element  of  rarprise  also  la  often  nsefta  in 
llliutratloai.  Hence  such  things  as  pictures,  models,  etc.,  which  are 
likely  to  attract  attention,  should  be  kept  out  of  sight  till  required. 

It  is  a  common  fkult  with  yoaog  teachers  to  have  some  important  illustratiou  so 
much  in  mind  that  they  are  oyer  anzions  to  introduce  it,  and  are  thus  led  to  bring  it 
in  without  properly  leading  up  to  it,  or,  as  often  happens,  before  its  connection 
with  the  lesson  can  be  made  apparent.  As  a  consequence  the  children  are  unpre- 
pared for  it,  and  fail  to  understand  what  it  was  intended  to  illustrate.  It  is  not  an 
unknown  thing  also  for  teachers  to  introduce  iUustrations  simply  because  it  is  felt 
that  some  ought  to  be  used,  and  not  because  they  have  any  direct  bearing  on  the 
teaching.    Such  illustrations  are  not  only  useless  but  a.  imsfct  of  time. 

Bomething  mnat  be  allowed  for  indlTidnal  peonllarltieB  and 
difference  of  experience  In  the  pnpfls  themaelyes.  One  child  may  be 
benefited  by  an  illustration  which  another  fails  to  understand.  Some 
are  ready  in  detecting  relationships  of  one  kind,  some  of  another ; 
and  frequently  the  resultant  effects  of  an  illustration  upon  the  various 
members  of  the  class  are  much  more  widely  different  than  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  would  be  supposed.  In  using  illustrations,  there- 
fore, the  work  shonld  be  thoroughly  tested  at  every  step  by  quettiomi ; 
so  that  the  points  may  be  properly  fixed,  and  those  pupils  who  have 
difficulties  may  have  a  chance  of  being  helped  as  far  as  the  teaching 
will  allow.  It  follows  also  that  the  Uliutratlons  in  a  lesion  ahonld 
never  be  all  of  one  type.  In  f&ct  the  more  varied  the  illustrations  the 
better,  the  impressions  obtained  through  one  sense  being  supple- 
mented and  rendered  more  accurate  by  those  received  through  another. 
Nor  must  the  value  of  contrast,  as  well  as  of  comparison,  be  forgotten. 
The  former  is  frequently  useful  in  stopping  gaps  leading  to  error ; 
for,  as  Professor  Bain  points  out,  "  contrast  is  an  ever  ready  resource, 
and  shortens  the  labour  by  excluding  at  once  the  notions  liable  to  be 
confounded  with  what  is  meant.'' 

The  younger  the  child  the  more  will  iUnetratlons  be  needed,  inas- 
much as  the  range  of  sense  experience,  and  the  consequent  stock  of 
ideas  to  which  attachment  may  be  made,  is  less.    In  the  initial  stage 
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of  education  the  teacher  is  particularly  concerned  with  providing  for 
the  child  a  large  number  of  exercises  of  the  perceptive  faculty.  These 
have  a  double  value,  for  not  only  do  they  render  the  teaching  dear 
but  they  afford  the  pupil  a  useful  training  in  how  to  observe.  The 
teacher's  success,  both  in  the  first  steps  and  later  on,  will  be  largely 
dependent  upon  adequate  sense  training  and  the  ideas  so  obtained. 
Unless  this  is  attended  to,  it  can  scarcely  be  possible  that  the 
conceptions  of  the  child  will  be  accurate  in  character  or  readily 
arrived  at.  Hence  in  the  case  of  yoimg  diildren  the  iUnstratlonB 
need  should  1>e,  as  £ur  as  possilile,  eoncrete — something  for  them  to 
see  or  handle.  "  What  we  know  as  children,"  says  Dr.  Abbott,  "  is 
for  the  most  part  what  we  cjtn  see." 

"  In  all  bnmches  susceptible  of  it,  the  exercises,  the  result  of  study,  sliould  be 
presented  to  the  eye  as  the  best  oiigan  of  communication  with  the  mind.  Whatever 
is  acquired  through  this  medium  is  better  retained  than  when  entering  through  any 
other.  It  may  he  said,  tht  tye  rtmemben.  It  is  more  aUentivc  than  the  ear.  Its 
objects  are  not  conftised.  It  takes  in  a  single  and  perfect  image  of  what  is  placed 
before  it,  and  transfers  the  picture  to  the  mind.  Hence  all  illustrationa  in  our 
teaching,  which  can  possibly  be  addressed  to  this  organ,  should  be  so  applied." 
— (Di*n».) 

Although,  however,  concrete  illustrations  should  be  most  commonly 
employed  in  early  years,  they  are  of  course  of  great  value  throughout 
the  child's  school  career,  and  in  many  cases  the  teacher  will  find  that 
such  illustrations  are  the  only  ones  that  are  of  any  real  service. 
The  great  difficulty  attending  their  use  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  often 
by  no  means  easy  to  get  children  to  see  just  what  is  necessary. 
The  teacher  should  keep  in  mind  that  as  a  rule  they  observe  very 
inaccurately,  and  that,  without  the  greatest  care,  many  of  them  are 
pretty  certain  to  recognise  little  or  no  connection  between  what  they 
see  and  what  he  is  intending  to  impress  upon  them.  Observation  of 
the  kind  needed  Is  looldn^^,  and  not  mere  seeing  \  there  must  be  action 
of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  eye.  Only  that  Is  really  seen  to  which 
the  attention  Is  directed.  Hence  careful  management  of  illustrations, 
with  reference  both  to  their  introduction  and  to  the  constant  direction 
and  testing  necessary  during  their  presentation,  is  essential  to  success. 

The  truth  of  the  remark  that  "the  eye  smi  only  that  wUeh  it  tafagi  the  po««r  of 
Motaff"  must  be  apparent  to  every  one.  Not  only  does  individual  peculiarity  and 
taste  give  a  colour  to  what  is  seen,  but  each  mind,  with  its  own  peculiar  interests  and 
powers,  observes  those  things  most  clearly  to  which  it  has  been  accustomed  to  tnni 
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iU  attention.  How  strikingly  different  would  be  the  acconnts  given,  ny,  by  a 
sayage,  an  agricnltoialist,  a  naturalist,  a  geologist,  and  an  artist,  of  some  district  each 
had  travelled  over,  even  if  all  had  passed  along  the  self-same  track. 

Tbe  difflcnltleB  of  clilldren  in  propexly  observing,  wluit  is  brongbt 
before  tbem  are  often  greatly  increased  by  the  nattire  of  the  tbixigs 
presented.  Objects  of  insufficient  size  to  be  seen  at  all  clearly, 
especially  if  enclosed  in  small  bottles,  as  is  often  the  case  with  cabinet 
specimens,  are  quite  useless  as  illustrations  when  held  in  the  teacher's 
hand  before  the  class ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  small  woodcuts 
in  books,  which  one  sometimes  sees  used  in  the  same  way.  Only  the 
most  imperfect  examination  can  be  made  in  such  a  case,  even  under 
favourable  circumstances;  and  there  is  often  added  the  difficulty 
with  respect  to  discipline  which  arises  from  the  children  crowding 
confusedly  round  the  teacher,  in  the  endeavour  to  see  what  he  is 
doing  or  what  he  has  got 

Where  small  objects — such  as  grain,  spices,  coffee-berries,  small 
plants,  flowers,  etc. — are  needed  for  purposes  of  illustration,  and 
a  plentiful  supply  can  be  secured,  one  or  more,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  object,  should  be  served  out  to  every  boy  ;  or,  what  will 
answer  almost  as  well  in  many  cases,  to  the  middle  boy  of  every  three, 
so  that  his  neighbours  on  each  hand  can  look  over.  Either  way  is 
better  than  passing  the  objects  round  the  class  for  each  boy  to  view 
in  turn  ;  for  on  this  plan  only  a  cursory  examination  is  possible,  and 
even  then  time  is  wasted,  while  the  child  loses  the  great  and  im- 
portant advantage  of  having  the  object  in  hand  during  the  time  the 
teacher  is  talking  about  it^  so  as  to  be  able  on  the  instant  to  verify 
the  facts  pointed  out.  Where  only  a  specimen  or  two  can  be  pro- 
cured, the  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  for  the  teacher  to  shew 
the  object,  and  then  rely  for  illustration  purposes  on  a  large  diagram 
or  picture  of  it.  In  any  case  the  aid  of  the  black-board  may  usefully 
be  called  in. 

Where  objects  have  to  be  represented  together,  as  in  a  picture  or 
diagram,  or  parts  drawn  on  an  enlarged  scale,  comparative  size 
should  receive  very  careftU  attention.  Children  frequently  get  the 
most  distorted  notions  of  size  from  seeing  things,  widely  different  in 
this  respect,  drawn  as  though  they  were  of  the  same  magnitude,  or 
even  in  grossly  reversed  proportions.  The  actual  size  of  the  objects 
represexited  should  always  be  pointed  ont,  and  fixed  by  further  illus- 
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tration ;  as  should  also  the  scale  of  any  enlargement.  Microscopic 
sections  are  especially  difficult  to  deal  with  in  the  case  of  children, 
and  demand  the  greatest  care. 

mustratioiui  on  the  hlACk-board  should  be  drawn  in  bold,  clear 
lines,  and  should  be  as  accurate  as  rapid  manipulation  will  allow. 
There  is  no  time  for  elaboration  or  finish,  nor  are  these  necessary ;  as 
a  matter  of  fact  they  often  detract  from  the  usefulness  of  drawing  as 
an  illustration.  The  teacher  Bhonld  be  careftQ  alBO  to  place  his  board 
80  that  the  drawlng^s  may  be  distinctly  aeen  by  all ;  and  the  remark 
applies  equally  to  such  things  as  pictures,  diagrams,  and  maps. 
Neglect  of  this  precaution  is  of  quite  common  occurrence  with  un- 
observant teachers,  the  usefulness  of  the  illustration  to  many  of  the 
children  being  thus  completely  marred. 

It  ia  a  good  plan,  where  it  can  be  managed,  to  allow  tht  ehildrta  to  take  a  dian  In  tho 
ir«Matatloa  of  tha  UIutnitioiM ;  to  select  individnals  from  the  class  to  help  in  the  dis- 
tiibntion  and  manipnlatiott  of  the  things  used,  or  to  assist^  as  &r  as  they  are  able,  in 
the  performance  of  experiments.  Where  any  boy  has  learned  to  conduct  an  experi- 
ment successftilly  himself  it  will  afford  him  great  pleasure  to  be  allowed  to  perform  it 
for  the  teacher  before  the  class. 

Experiments  are  seldom  as  easy  as  they  appear  to  be  when  read 
about,  and  if  the  teacher  would  succeed  he  must  make  bimielf 
thoroiiirhly  acquainted  with  the  conditions  upon  which  the  fnicceaa 
of  tbe  experiment  depends.  This  can  only  be  done  by  continued 
practice  until  he  can  be  confident  of  achieving  that  which  he  sets  out 
to  do.  To  perform  an  experiment  with  neatness,  certainty,  and 
despatch  is  not  only  necessary  to  its  success  as  an  illustration,  but  as  a 
good  example  to  the  children.  If  it  is  performed  in  a  clumsy  bungling 
way,  with  repeated  alterations  and  readjustments  before  any  result 
can  be  obtained,  time  is  wasted,  and  the  attention  of  the  children  is 
frittered  away,  so  that  they  fail  to  understand  the  meaning  and  bear- 
ing of  what  is  dona 

Everything  which  is  needed  in  the  way  of  apparatus  or  material 
should  be  so  placed  as  to  be  just  ready  to  hand  when  wanted,  and  as 
far  as  possible  every  source  of  difficulty  should  be  provided  for. 
What  is  to  be  noticed  should  be  made  clear  before  each  point  is 
brought  forward,  and  the  children  thoroughly  questioned  upon  the 
result  until  they  are  fully  aware  what  has  been  established  and  what 
is  thereby  illustrated.    A  series  of  experiments  also  should  be  care- 
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fully  connected  one  with  another,  so  that  each  point  may  be  made 
out  in  succession  and  its  bearing  upon  the  next  distinctly  recognised. 
Few  lessons  are  more  interesting  than  those  based  on  experiments 
if  properly  conducted,  but  they  need  a  good  deal  of  adroitness  to 
bring  them  to  a  successful  issue,  and  may  easily  fiail,  through  bad 
management,  to  do  anything  towards  the  enlightenment  of  the  child. 


IV. — LECTURE,  OR  DIRECT  ADDRESS. 

Lecture  is  the  term  applied  to  that  form  of  instruction  in  which  the 
teacher  imparts  what  he  wishes  to  be  learned  by  addressing  the 
pupils  directly  and  more  or  less  continuously.  From  its  similarity  to 
ordinary  narratlTe  it  is,  as  a  method,  sometimes  known  by  that 
name. 

Lecture  is  so  called  because  in  former  times  instruction  was  given, 
as  the  word  indicates,  by  formal  reading  to  those  who  were  to  be 
taught — a  mode  of  communicating  knowledge  still  employed  at 
times  with  adults.  The  signification  of  the  term,  however,  has  been 
extended  to  cover  any  direct  extemporaneons  address  given  for  the 
pnrpoee  of  teaching.  This  is  the  form  which  the  method  most 
conmionly  takes  nowadays,  aud  it  is  the  only  one  which  should  be 
employed  in  the  case  of  children.  The  unsuitability  of  lecture  as  a 
mode  of  instruction  to  be  at  all  generally  used  with  the  youngest 
pupils,  and  the  defective  and  unintelligent  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  employed  have  brought  the  device  into  unmerited  disrepute. 
Its  true  position  in  school  work  is  even  yet  far  from  being  generally 
recognised. 

Direct  address  is  often  used  in  an  unsatisfactory  way,  or  where  it 
should  not  be,  because  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  talk.  To  tell,  however, 
is  not  necessarily  to  cause  the  child  to  know,  and  may  fail  altogether 
to  be  of  any  benefit  to  him.  Everything  depends  upon  what  is  said, 
and  how  it  is  said.  Mere  talk,  no  matter  how  simple,  is  very  far 
from  being  teaching  lecture,  and  should  not  be  confounded  with  it. 
The  one  is  aimless,  discursive,  disjointed,  follows  no  definite  line,  and 
ends  nowhere  in  particular  ;  the  other  is  purposive,  methodical,  con- 
nected, marked  by  distinct  sequence,  and  leads  up  to  a  recognised 
conclusion. 
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OecBBionally  it  seems  as  if  vanity  had  something  to  do  with  the  unsatisfactory  use 
of  direct  address,  the  power  to  speak  continuously  upon  a  subject  for  a  length  of  time 
being  thought  to  shew  a  certain  cleverness.  In  some  cases  the  teacher  comes  to  have 
a  liking  to  hear  himself  talk,  and  harangues  his  class  in  melodramatic  fashion.  Need 
it  be  said  tliat  all  this  is  not  teaching,  and  shews  ignorance  of  what  true  lecture 
should  be  T 

Lecture  is  by  no  meaiiB  an  easy  devloe  to  adopt  with  sacceas  ;  but 
the  true  teacher,  who  knows  how  to  employ  it,  finds  it  frequently  a 
method  of  much  power.  To  some  extent  it  is  necessary  in  every 
lesson,  and  many  lessons  are  mainly  dependent  upon  it.  It  should 
not  be  employed  without  thought,  and  the  teacher  should  always 
have  distinctly  in  mind  what  he  wishes  to  accomplish,  so  that  what 
he  says  may  bear  as  fully  and  forcibly  on  this  as  possible.  Skill  and 
judgment  lecture  demands ;  this  however  is  not  a  ground  for 
abandoning  it,  but  for  acquiring  the  power  to  use  it  aright — for 
learning  its  strength  and  its  weakness,  in  order  that  the  one  may  be 
utilised  and  the  other  avoided. 

The  proper  employment  of  lecture  is  a  matter  deserving  of  careful 
attention  ;  and  the  teacher  should  not  rest  content  until  he  can  not 
only  keep  children  attentive  by  thb  means,  but  ensiu-e  that  they  will 
pick  up  at  least  all  the  more  important  elements  of  that  which 
he  brings  before  them.  Many  matters  bearing  directly  upon  this 
subject  have  already  been  treated  of  at  greater  or  less  length  in  the 
earlier  parts  of  the  book ;  and  without  repeating  these  more  than  is 
unavoidable,  the  chief  points  repecting  the  use  of  lecture  will  be  con- 
sidered in  what  follows. 

(1)  As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  said  that  the  employment  of 
lecture  should  be  suited  to,  and  in  direct  proportion  to,  the  o^e,  power, 
and  advancement  of  the  pupils.  The  teacher  has  throughout  to  mould 
his  work  and  adapt  his  language  to  the  needs  of  those  whom  he  has 
to  teach.  The  important  thing  is  to  hit  the  happy  mean  between 
doing  too  much  and  too  little  to  assist  the  child.  The  facts  must  be  so 
stated  as  not  to  overtax  his  power,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  well 
that  he  should  experience  a  little  difficulty.  Very  easy  things 
are  generally  uninteresting,  or  at  least  soon  become  so.  Children 
like  to  feel  their  own  strength,  and  nothing  gives  them  greater 
pleasure,  or  is  more  stimulating,  than  to  have  made  out  something 
for  themselves.     They  will  often  warm  up  into  a  glow  of  enthusiasm 
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when  they  succeed  in  this  way  ;  and  in  such  a  case  very  much  may 
be  done  with  them. 

Lecture  should  rarely  be  employed,  in  any  continuouB  form,  with 
little  cUldren ;  the  exceptions  being  mostly  confined  to  the  occa- 
sional use  of  narratives,  anecdotes,  and  the  like.  Still,  lecture  of 
one  kind  or  another  has  to  be  employed  again  and  again.  There  are 
many  things  to  be  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  youngest  children  that  no 
expenditure  of  time  or  trouble  would  suffice  to  question  out  of  them, 
and  these  must  be  told.  The  telling,  however,  should  be  confined  to 
short  statements,  each  being  thoroughly  questioned  upon  from 
different  points  of  view,  and  perhaps  further  explanation  given,  before 
the  next  point  is  introduced.  Anything  like  a  flood  of  words  is  to  be 
carefully  avoided.  Tender  plants  need  tender  treatment ;  they  want 
water,  but  they  will  not  bear  drenching.    So  it  is  with  young  minds. 

Little  children  have  not  the  mental  grasp  needed  in  following  the  statement  of 
a  series  of  facts  or  ideas  given  continuously ;  nor  have  they  the  power  of  concentrat- 
ing or  keeping  up  their  attention  for  any  length  of  time.  If  the  lecture  goes  beyond 
a  few  simple  points  at  most  the  pupils  lose  the  connection  and  meaning  of  what  the 
t«acher  is  saying,  and  may  easily  &11  into  a  half -dazed  condition  until  some  change 
brings  them  relief. 

m  the  middle  of  the  school  lecture  may  be  much  more  employed  ; 
though  not  for  long  together  without  a  change,  and  it  still  needs  the 
greatest  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  detect  any  signs  of 
weariness.  He  has  frequently  to  stop  and  have  points  repeated,  to 
test  how  far  what  he  has  said  has  been  grasped,  to  go  back  and  run 
over  again  what  has  been  gone  through,  and  to  bring  out  and 
emphasise  just  those  parts  which  he  wishes  to  be  most  accurately  and 
certainly  remembered. 

Very  much  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  lecture  given  as  to  how  far  it  should 
be  used ;  and  the  teacher  who  is  cautious  to  note  the  effects  of  his  teaching  will 
soon  learn  where  he  may  trust  to  lecture,  and  where  he  may  not.  Children,  however, 
soon  get  bewOdeml  at  this  stage  by  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  discourse,  and 
especially  if  it  is  a  little  complex.  They  lack  both  the  judgment  and  the  experience 
necessary  for  seizing  ui>on  the  main  jwints  of  a  subject  without  help  when  many 
things  are  presented  in  succession ;  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  others,  the  work 
should  be  varied  by  questions,  and  by  opportunities  for  fixing  what  is  presented. 

with  advanced  clasBes — where  the  pupils  have  become  accustomed 
to  listen  attentively,  and  to  note  from  the  teacher's  mode  of  dealing  with 
his  subject  what  are  essential  points  and  what  are  subsidiary  matters — 
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lectura  may  be  adopted  as  a  method  with  mnch  greater  raccesa  than 
in  the  preceding  staffe ;  and  properly  employed  in  such  a  case  it  is 
often  the  most  useful  of  all  the  devices.  It  cannot  be  too  emphatically 
stated,  however,  that,  even  here,  in  no  lesson  should  it  he  naad  alona. 
Change,  reiteration,  testing,  summing  up,  are  as  important  as  ever ; 
but  they  need  not  be  so  frequent,  and  more  continuous  attention  may 
be  demanded  from  the  pupil.  Considering  what  the  future  wants  of 
the  child  will  be,  and  how  often  he  will  need  the  power  to  follow  con- 
tinuous discourse  or  the  steps  of  an  argument,  it  is  most  important 
that  he  should  be  trained  to  do  this  in  school.  Lecture,  judiciously 
employed,  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  value  in  helping  to  serve  this 
end. 

It  is  the  teacher's  business  to  see  that  the  pupil  does  not  sit  listlessly  letting  i?bat 
is  said  go  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other.  TlMro  mut  be  no  doiiac :  VtM  ehlld's  miai 
most  be  aettve,  aad  vorfcliic  witb  tbo  teadbMr.  Anjrthing  which  compels  or  Incites  to 
such  activity  is  valuable,  and  the  use  of  questions  is  as  important  as  ever.  With 
advanced  children  it  is  also  a  capital  plan  to  let  them  take  notes  during  the  teaching. 
To  do  this  at  all  well  requires  close  attention,  and  the  result  shews  how  fkr  such 
attention  has  been  given  successftdly.  The  exercise  too  has  other  useful  bearings. 
The  writing  of  an  abstract  of  a  lesson  after  the  teaching  has  been  completed  also  tells 
in  the  direction  required. 

(2)  Lecture  must  he  controlled  by  a  definite  'purpose.  In  any 
lessoA  where  facts  have  to  be  taught,  the  line  the  teaching  is  intended 
to  follow  should,  as  already  pointed  out,  be  carefully  settled  before- 
hand, so  that  each  fact  may  have  a  definite  place  in  the  scheme  of 
exposition.  The  lecture  of  course  will  follow  in  this  track.  Each 
portion  of  the  subject  which  has  unity  in  itself  will  be  gradually 
unfolded,  until  it  becomes  clear  and  the  central  truth  of  that  section 
of  the  work  stands  out  perfectly  distinct  with  its  illustrative  and 
supporting  truths  in  proper  perspective.  The  difficulty  is  to  accom- 
plish this  naturally  and  easily,  so  that,  while  each  truth  is  mastered 
in  order,  there  is  an  absence  of  stiffness  and  formality. 

The  lecture  must  be  keiit  within  clearly  defined  limits,  and  there 
must  be  no  neglect  of  important  parts  of  the  lesson  to  talk  of  matters 
which  have  little  or  no  connection  with  it ;  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
freedom  must  be  left  for  play  of  mind  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and 
pupils.  Aimless  wandering  off  the  path  is  always  to  be  reprobated ; 
but  it  is  not  every  digression  which  is  injudicious.  The  teaching 
should  he  BOffsettiye  as  well  as  definite  ;  and  it  is  often  worth  while 
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to  stop  and  point  out  matters  of  interest  on  either  hand,  so  long  as 
this  is  done  briefly.  Dlgressloiui  are  harmful  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  time  they  take  from  the  central  subject,  the  extent  to 
which  they  divert  attention  from  the  lesson,  the  remoteness  of  their 
connection,  and  the  smallness  of  their  importance. 

Proper  distribution  of  the  work  over  the  time  of  the  lesson  most  not  be  neglected. 
There  is  always  a  tendency  to  say  too  much  about  the  more  interesting  or  better 
known  parts  of  the  subject,  so  that  it  often  occurs  that  a  teacher  finds  himself  only 
part  of  the  way  through  what  he  set  himself  to  do  when  he  ought  to  be  nearing  the 
end  of  his  lesson. 

(3)  The  fadt  imwi  ht  stated  in  a  simple  and  direct  way.  The 
teacher  should  speak  clearly,  and,  with  children,  avoid  the  use  of 
unfamiliar  words  or  long  and  involved  sentences.  Tliat  wlilcli  under- 
Uei  Buooees  hare  Is  for  tlie  most  part  thorougli  and  oomplete  nndor- 
standlnc:  l)y  the  teaober  himself  of  what  he«i8  nnfoldinff.  Some 
teachers  seem  to  find  great  difficulty  in  using  simple  and  suitable 
language,  and  employ  words  which  are  not  only  hard  to  the  children 
but  which  are  not  the  best,  apart  from  other  considerations,  to  convey 
the  ideas  intended. 

The  mistake,  however,  must  not  be  made  of  supposing  that  by 
■iinpllcitj  is  meant  childlsbneas.  The  language  of  teaching  should, 
as  to  difficulty,  always  be  a  little  in  advance  of  the  scholars  ;  and  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  learn  to  understand  the  teacher's 
language  sooner  than  to  speak  it.  Sometimes  an  idea  can  only  be 
properly  expressed  by  a  word  which  is  difficult  to  beginners.  At  first 
it  may  at  times  be  well  to  express  this  by  some  periphrasis  which  can 
be  more  easily  grasped,  but  it  is  foolish  to  go  on  doing  so.  Directly 
the  idea  is  perfectly  clear  the  word  should  be  given.  If  the  former 
was  worth  introducing,  the  latter  is  worth  learning. 

So  long  as  the  word  used  is  the  best  possible  to  express  what  is  meant  there  need  be 
little  fear  but  that  the  child  will  soon  come  to  realise  its  meaning.  As  Richter  says, 
"  the  teacher's  mien,  accent,  and  the  forestalling  effort  to  understand  explain  one- 
half;  and  this  with  the  assistance  of  time  explains  the  other." 

(4)  The  ideas  must  he  connected.  Much  lecture  is  of  a  very  dis- 
jointed character,  either  from  want  of  consideration,  or  from  the 
teacher  giving  what  he  remembers  at  the  moment,  not  what  should 
have  been  given  to  carry  on  the  children's  thought  The  facts  must 
not  be  presented  in  any  chance  order,  as  circumstances  suggest  them 
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to  the  mind,  or  the  lesson  will  degenerate  into  a  mere  patchwork  and 
much  of  its  value  will  be  lost  The  points  Bhoold  follow  each  other 
logically  and  naturally,  so  that  their  connection  and  mutual  relation- 
ship may  be  apparent^  and  each  may  lead  the  mind  on  to  the  next 
There  most  be  sequence  In  thought  as  well  as  eequenoe  In  statement. 
The  careful  connection  of  the  ideas  is  a  vital  matter  if  the  lecture 
work  is  to  be  a  success.  When  the  facts  are  so  developed  as  to  have 
a  combined  meaning,  and  they  are  made  to  support  each  other,  the 
comprehension  of  them  is  much  more  complete  and  recollection  is 
materially  aided. 

An  unskiUtil  teacher,  ill-informed  about  his  lesson,  sometimes  bemuddles  both  him- 
self and  his  children  by  stating  his  points  out  of  their  proper  order  and  treating  them 
as  though  they  -wen  isolated  items  of  information.  He  brings  forward  some  fact, 
but,  having  forgotten  what  he  intended  to  say  about  it,  he  jumps  to  something  else. 
Then,  before  he  has  finished  with  this,  he  possibly  recollects  what  he  intended  to  say 
about  the  previous  point,  and  goes  back  to  that  without  a  word  of  warning.  When  he 
is  again  ready  to  move  fonfard  he  has  forgotten  where  he  left  olT,  and  probably  takes 
up  some  altogether  new  point.  This  dodging  backwards  and  forwards 'often  destroys 
the  whole  meaning  of  the  teaching,  and  results  in  the  children  becoming  completely 
confused; 

(5)  The  points  must  be  presented  with  varying  ddiheratian  and 
emphasis.  The  speed  with  which  lecture  should  be  given  is  a  matter 
whigh  will  often  call  for  good  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
It  should  vary  according  to  the  difficulty  likely  to  be  experienced  by 
the  children  in  grasping  what  is  said,  and  according  to  the  importance 
of  an  exact  remembrance  of  the  facts  stated.  Not  nearly  enough 
attention  is  paid  to  this.  Uany  teachers  lecture  as  though  all  the 
points  were  of  equal  value.  The  lesson  is  like  reading  without 
emphasis ;  and  the  children  are  not  helped,  as  they  should  be,  in 
recognising  what  are  the  fundamental  facts  which  they  must  hold 
securely.  These  should  be  given  deliberately  and  forcibly,  so  that 
they  may  be  fully  realised  ;  and  they  should  contrast  with  the  merely 
explanatory  matters  which  the  children  are  able  to  follow  readily. 

It  is  always  well,  where  a  point  of  any  permanent  importance  has  to  be  given,  to 
approach  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  aroiiM  l&tarsst  in  it,  and  give  the  children  a  glimpse  of 
what  is  coming,  before  making  tlie  definite  statement.  "  Whenever  the  teacher  does 
not  first  excite  inquiry,  first  prepare  the  mind  by  waking  it  vp  to  a,  desire  to  know  and 
if  possible  to  find  out  by  iteelf,  but  proceeds  to  think  for  the  child,  and  to  give  him 
the  results  before  ^ey  are  desired,  or  before  they  have  been  sought  for— he  makes  the 
mind  of  the  child  a  two-gallon  jug  into  which  he  may  pour  just  two  gallons  but  no 
more."— (Po^e.) 
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(6)  The  lecture  work  must  he  vivid  and  iiUerestitig,     Children  are 

good  listeners  when  the  subject  is  something  which  strikes  their 

fancy,  as  a  story  or  a  narrative  of  adventure ;  but  they  very  soon  tire 

of  a  plain  statement  of  facts  in  which  they  take  little  or  no  interest 

If  therefore  the  teacher  would  succeed  in  his  use  of  lecture  he  must 

call  to  his  aid  all  the  means  at  his  disposal  of  making  it  attractive. 

It  seenu  sometimes  to  be  thought  that  anything  will  do  for  children,  so  long  as  it  is 
simple  and  is  what  has  to  be  learned.  This  la  very  far  from  being  so.  It  is  just 
wiUi  children  tiiat  the  most  consummate  art  is  often  necessary  to  present  a  subject 
soccessftilly. 

The  teacher  should  present  his  facts  in  as  attractive  and  striking  a 
way  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  with  that  persuasivenesB  which 
is  almost  always  a  characteristic  of  good  lecture.  The  value  of  contrast 
and  variety  of  light  and  shade  in  this  connection  should  also  be  kept 
in  mind.  The  fresher  the  mode  of  statement  the  better ;  and  in  his 
attempts  to  put  things  in  a  new  way  the  teacher  need  not  cease  to  be 
•impile.  Neither  sententiousness  nor  indulgence  in  rhetorical  flights 
is  what  is  wanted,  but  the  avoidance  of  that  bald  commonplace  which 
has  so  little  power  to  arouse  the  interest  or  quicken  the  intelligence. 

Children,  again,  like  movement,  and  are  much  influenced  by  a  bright, 
vympathetlc,  earnest  manner.  An  animated  attractive  style  of  address 
is  a  great  gain  in  teaching,  and  tells  more  perhaps  in  lecturing  than  in 
any  other  direction.  When  lecture  is  given  in  a  dull  prosy  manner, 
as  though  the  teacher  were  retailing  his  lesson  from  a  book,  or  when  he 
talks  in  a  drawling  listless  way,  as  if  the  whole  thing  were  a  bore  to 
him,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  children  will  be  interested  no 
matter  what  is  said. 

A»  long  as  the  teacher  succeeds  in  interesting  the  children  "  the  eyes  ore  bright  and 
fixed  on  the  common  centre  of  attraction.  80  soon  as  teaching  becomes  slow,  mono- 
tonous, and  wanting  in  intellectual  energy,  the  eyes  lose  their  lustre  and  begin  to 
wander  off  f^om  the  common  centre.  Thus  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  t«aelior  m«it 
hlasdf  fee  thoiwigiay  InterMtod  In  order  to  laiuMt  his  ehiUrm."— <Ca2den0ood.) 

Kg  matter  how  presented,  fsurts  need  to  be  fixed ;  and  this  is  perhaps 
more  necessary  with  lecture  than  in  some  other  cases.  The  teacher 
has  not  only  to  *  make  his  points,'  but  to  test  them  in  such  a  way  as 
to  insure  that  they  have  been  properly  apprehended ;  and  further  to  * 
strengthen  the  impression  by  bringing  them  again  before  the  mind. 
Unless  this  process  of  testing  and  fixing  is  thoroughly  carried  out, 
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lecture  will  often  ooont  for  but  little  in  securing  the  permanence  of 
knowledge. 

Explanation  and  '  Pictcrinq  Out.* 

These  are  not  single  devices  marked  by  special  and  independent 
characteristics  of  their  own,  like  those  already  dealt  with,  but  com- 
posite processes,  in  which  the  teacher  presses  into  his  service  any  or 
every  method  that  will  assist  him  in  making  clear  to  the  child  what 
is  indistinct  or  difficult  of  realisation. 

Ezplanattoa  consists  in  (1)  simplifying  the  vxyrds  in  which  know- 
ledge is  expressed,  so  that  unfamiliar  terms  may  be  understood  by 
means  of  familiar  ones  ;  (2)  substituting  known  or  easily  appreciated 
ideas  for  others  that  are  unknown  or  more  difficult  to  realise— often 
by  means  of  illustrations ;  and  (3)  giving  additional  related  ideas 
shewing  upon  what  that  which  is  explained  depends,  and  to  what  it 
leads,  so  as  to  secure  cortipleieness  of  conception.  We  may  say  that 
to  explain  is  to  employ  the  right  mental  solvent  of  a  difficulty  so  that 
the  underlying  idea  may  combine  with  others  of  a  like  kind ;  or,  to 
change  the  figure,  it  is  to  reduce  a  complex  fraction  of  knowledge  to 
its  simplest  form. 

It  is  impossible  to  explain  what  one  has  only  hazy  or  ill  conceived 
notions  of  oneself.  Hence  the  first  requisite  for  success  in  explanation 
is  a  thorough  understanding  by  the  teacher  himself  of  the  subject  he 
has  to  teach,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  analyse  any  part  of  it  on  the 
instant,  note  its  various  bearings,  and  select  the  most  likely  point  of 
attachment  in  what  is  known  with  which  to  connect  it.  In  the  next 
place  he  needs  quick  perception  and  keen  sympathy,  that  he  may 
realise  at  once  the  naiure  of  the  difficidty  which  bars  the  way  to 
understanding,  and  determine  precisely  at  what  point  the  impediment 
occurs— that  is,  realise  exactly  what  it  is  which  needs  explaining,  and 
how  assistance  may  best  be  given.  And  lastly,  he  must  have  consider- 
able facility  of  expression,  so  that  he  may  be  able  readily  to  state  the 
new  view  in  a  simple  straightforward  way  and  there  may  be  no  hesi- 
tating or  bungling  to  the  manifest  confusion  of  the  child. 

The  mode  of  explanation  will  vary  very  much  according  to  the 
nature  of  what  Is  to  be  explained.  In  some  cases  the  difficulty  may 
be  met  directly,  and  a  few  simple  words  are  all  that  is  wanted  ;  in 
other  cases  the  teacher  will  have  to  proceed  much  more  slowly  and 
cautiously.    When  any  serious  difficulty  presents  itself  in  what  is 
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necessary  for  the  child  to  understand,  the  teacher  should  break  np  the 
tuliject  1^  means  of  qnestiona,  so  that  what  has  been  already  compre- 
hended may  be  stripped  away  and  the  real  matter  needing  elucidation 
laid  bare.  He  will  then  proceed  to  direct  attention  to  each  point  in  turn, 
illustrating  or  simplifying  as  the  case  may  require,  until  at  length  the 
whole  is  illuminated,  and  the  child  sees  plainly  what  was  previously  dark 
or  indistinct  and  consequently  meaningless.  When  the  explanation 
has  been  completed,  further  questioning  should  be  given  to  insure  that 
he  has  grasped  the  ideaSy  not  merely  taken  hold  of  the  teacher's  words. 

The  pupil  must  be  allowed  time  to  realise  what  is  presented  to  him 
by  way  of  explanation  ;  weacytbing  may  be  spoiled  by  a  little  want  of 
patience,  or  l^  Incantlons  hurry.  Each  step  must  be  made  clear 
before  passing  to  the  next,  and  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  pitfall 
must  be  guarded  against.  The  teacher  should  be  able  to  estimate 
exactly  how  much  is  possible  to  children,  and  only  Just  that  amount 
of  help  should  be  given  which  is  necessary.  Frequently  too  much  is 
suggested,  and  the  amount  of  self-effort  reduced  in  consequence. 
Skill  is  often  most  conspicuously  shown  in  directing  the  thought  of 
the  child,  encouraging  him,  and  preparing  him  for  the  central  point 
of  a  difficulty,  so  that  when  it  has  to  be  met  he  is  able  to  overcome  it 
unaided.  Nothing  strengthens  and  stimulates  a  child  more  than  this, 
or  gives  him  greater  confidence  to  attack  future  difficulties  for  himself. 
It  is  the  very  essence  of  training. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  common  errors  into  which  the 
teacher  is  liable  to  fall  in  making  use  of  explanation. 

(1)  Explaining  at  too  great  a  length.  This  is  often  due  to  want 
of  definiteness  and  certainty  of  information  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
He  feels  that  his  first  statement  has  not  made  the  matter  clear,  and 
goes  on  talking  in  the  hope  that  eventually  the  children  will  under- 
stand what  he  means.  Time  is  wasted,  the  prolixity  is  wearying,  and 
the  point  is  often  beclouded  rather  than  illuminated. 

Some  teachers,  again,  possessed  of  a  large  fund  of  information, 
seem  to  have  great  difficulty  in  keeping  it  within  bounds,  and  hence 
in  explaining  a  point  introduce  matters  which,  while  interesting  in 
themselves,  are  not  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  the  subject  in 
hand.  Important  parts  of  the  lesson  have  consequently  to  be  hurried 
over,  or  are  thrust  out  altogether.  The  greater  the  teacher's  know- 
ledge is,  the  stronger  is  the  temptation  to  fall  into  this  error. 
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In  any  case  where  too  mucb  is  said  about  wlxat  has  to  be  explained 
the  children  are  very  apt  to  lose  the  point  of  the  whole  matter,  and 
to  fix  their  attention  on  what  is  said  rather  than  on  its  bearing  and 
purpose*  As  a  rule,  explanation  should  be  as  brief  as  is  compatible 
with  clearness  and  intelligent  progress  in  the  work 

"  When  a  thing  is  clear,"  says  Miss  Edgeworth,  "  let  the  teacher  never  try  to  make 
it  clearer ;  when  a  thing  is  understood  not  a  word  more  of  explanation  should  be  added. 
To  mark  precisely  the  moment  when  the  pupil  understands  what  is  said,  the  moment 
when  he  is  master  of  the  necessary  ideas,  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  art 
of  teaching.  The  countenance,  [the  eye,  the  voice,  and  manner  of  the  pujnl  mark 
this  instant  to  an  observing  preceptor." 

(2)  Oiving  unnecessary  explanations.  Some  teachers  appear  to 
have  little  power  of  estimating  correctly  what  are  likely  to  be 
difficulties  to  a  child,  and  consequently  often  waste  time,  as  well  as 
make  the  work  tedious,  by  explaining  things  about  which  little  or 
nothing  need  have  been  said.  It  may  happen  with  any  teacher,  that 
an  explanation  which  has  been  carefully  prepared  is  not  wanted  when 
the  point  is  reached  in  the  lesson.  What  might  have  been  a  difficulty, 
standing  by  itself,  has  been  cleared  up  sufficiently  by  the  previous 
work. 

Even  of  things  which  the  pupil  cannot  understand  it  is  not  possible 
to  explain  everything ;  nor  would  it  be  well  to  do  so  if  it  were  possible. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  children  are  benefited  by  having  every- 
thlng  made  easy  for  them,  or  by  seeing  everything  from  the  same 
point  of  view  as  the  teacher. 

For  an  explanation  to  be  in  place  the  difElculty  should  be  one 
which  it  is  necessary  to  remove  if  the  purpose  of  the  lesson  is  to  be 
accomplished.  Even  here  however  a  rigid  adherence  to  rule  will 
sometimes  mislead  the  teacher.  His  good  sense,  based  on  knowledge 
of  what  is  required,  ought  to  tell  him  what  it  is  well  to  say,  and 
what  shoidd  be  left  unsaid  ;  and  should  also  prevent  him  from 
supposing  that  what  is  clear  to  him  is  necessarily  clear  to  his  pupils. 

(3)  Explaining  in  the  vorong  pil<^^'  Some  care  is  necessary  to 
secure  that  an  explanation  is  brought  in  at  the  most  suitable  moment. 
It  is  not  an  infrequent  experience  for  a  teacher  to  introduce  prema- 
turely what  he  has  to  say  by  way  of  elucidation,  so  that  the  children 
tin'  idtogether  uncertain  as  to  what  it  is  which  is  being  explained. 
Jt  is  foolish  to  break  into  a  chain  of  reasoning,  or  to  stop  a  boy  in 
the  middle  of  a  sentence  in  reading,  in  order  to  explain  some  word 
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or  phrase  which  he  does  not  understand.  It  may  be  wise  to  note 
the  point  and  to  seek  a  more  favourable  opportunity  of  speaking 
about  it ;  but  so  long  as  the  boy's  mind  ought  to  be  occupied  with 
other  things  the  teacher  should  keep  his  explanations  to  himself. 

Sometimes  again  an  explanation  is  omitted  from  forgetfulneH  just 
when  it  should  have  been  introduced,  and  then  is  given  later  on 
amidst  quite  other  matters.  It  is  better  to  leave  it  out  altogether 
rather  than  bring  it  in  at  the  wrong  place,  where  it  is  a  harmful 
distraction  of  the  attention  and  does  little  or  no  good. 

(4)  Giving  sham  explanatunu.  An  explanation  is  unworthy  of 
the  name  which  does  not  a£»ist  the  child  to  understand  more  clearly 
than  before  that  which  is  explain^.  Such  sham  explanations  are  by 
no  means  infrequent.  Commonly  they  take  the  form  of  a  talk,  in 
which  other  terms  are  introduced,  but  no  simplification  is  effected, 
and  no  light  is  thrown  upon  the  subject.  Unless  the  elements  of 
which  the  explanation  is  composed  are  easier  to  comprehend  than  the 
thing  to  be  explained  no  help  is  given. 


The  attempts  to  explain  a  word  by  merely  substituting  for  it  a  i 
quite  as  difficult  and  unfamiliar  to  the  child  is  a  case  in  point.  The  giving  of  a 
dlcttoaary  *^p***^  of  a  word,  which  is  wide  of  the  meaning  in  the  actual  passage 
before  the  child,  is  another  instance. 

Sometimes  a  teacher  destroys  the  reality  of  an  explanation  by 
tiiiuMttg  for  tlie  dilld.  He  moves  rapidly  from  point  to  point,  and 
concludes  that  all  is  well  because  the  child  is  able  to  give  back  the 
words  used.  There  may  be  no  real  understanding  at  all  in  such  a 
case,  and  both  teacher  and  child  may  be  deluded  by  the  process. 

The  worst  form  of  sham  explanation  is  that  in  which  the  teacher, 
afraid  to  acknowledge  his  own  ignorance,  makes  a  show  of  explaining 
the  matter  and  simply  mystifies  the  child.  No  genuine  teacher  would 
descend  to  such  a  practice. 

'  Picturing  out,'  like  explanation,  is  a  compound  prbcess  in  which 
combined  use  is  made  of  direct  address,  familiar  oral  illustntions, 
ellipses,  and  training  questions.  The  purpose  is  to  assist  the  child 
in  forming  a  distinct  mental  picture  of  objects,  scenes,  etc.,  which  are 
more  or  less  difiicult  to  realise,  and  which,  from  their  nature  or  the 
circumstances  attending  the  teaching,  cannot  be  made  clear  by  any 
appeal  to  the  senses.  *  Picturing  out'  differs  from  explanation  in 
that  It  aims  at  securing  nnaerstandlnc  by  vividness  of  presentment 
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rather  tban  by  BimpUfloation,  though  the  latter  is  often  included  It 
appeals  to  the  imagination,  and  makes  use  of  such  concepts  as  are 
familiar.  These  it  combines  and  presents  to  the  child  as  a  striking 
word-picture,  in  order  that  by  this  means  he  may  be  duly  impressed 
and  realise  clearly  what  is  required.  While  employing  both  description 
and  illustration,  *  picturing  out'  is  more  than  either  of  these  singly, 
and  may  often  be  used  with  advantage  in  place  of,  or  as  supplementary 
to,  both  these  processes. 

Like  other  composite  methods  used  in  teaching,  from  which  it  differs 
only  in  the  way  in  which  the  expedients  are  combined,  'picturing  out' 
is  essentially  a  mode  of  securing,  by  means  of  the  known,  complete 
conception  of  what  is  previously  unknown.  It  may  often  be  employed 
with  advantage  in  the  case  of  younger  children  ;  and  in  special  cases 
is  useful  throughout  a  child's  school  career.  Caution  is  necessary  not 
to  let  it  degenerate  into  a  mere  rambling  description. 

'  Picturing  oat'  was  brought  into  prominent  notice  as  a  technical  device  by  David 
Stow,  who  claimed  for  it  great  importance  and  made  it  the  basis  of  his  system  of 
training.  In  a  broader  sense  its  use  must  have  been  not  uncommon  in  all  ages, 
inasmuch  as  all  "  teaching  by  means  of  parables  "  and  attempts  to  reach  the  mind  by 
word  pictures  through  the  action  of  the  imagination  are  really  but  exemplifications  of 
the  principle  of  the  method. 


V. — FIXIMQ  DEVIGE8. 

Every  one  recognises  the  importance  in  teaching  of  presenting 
knowledge  to  the  child  in  an  orderly  systematic  way,  and  in  a  form 
he  can  understand  ;  but  the  equal  importance  of  aecnrisff  that  the 
information  given  ihall  be  fixed,  so  that  it  may  remain  a  permanent 
possession,  is  rarely  attended  to  as  it  should  be.  It  is  impossible  to 
secure  that  everything  said  in  a  lesson  shall  be  remembered,  nor  is 
thif)  at  all  necessary  ;  but  the  child  Bhoold  have  perfectly  dear  ideas 
of  tbe  salient  points  and  main  outlines  of  the  subject,  and  see  how 
the  facts  are  connected  together.  Of  course  every  teacher  will  have 
numberless  small  devices  of  his  own  for  securing  the  necessary  depth 
of  impression  and  consequent  retention  of  facts  ;  but  four  expedients 
are  of  sufficient  importance,  and  of  sufficiently  general  application,  to 
merit  separate  consideration.  These  are  repetition,  recapitulation, 
black-board  heads,  and  review. 

(1)  Repetitum,    Every  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  the  mind 
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leaves  some  impression  behind  it,  and  it  is  by  means  of  thb  that  the 
revival  of  the  idea  becomes  possible.  Sometimes  the  effect  produced 
by  a  single  presentation  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  render  retention 
certain  ;  but  in  many  cases  it  is  of  such  an  evanescent  character  that 
repetition  again  and  again  is  necessary  before  the  idea  becomes  fixed. 
Jaootot's  favourite  maxim,  "  Repeat  without  ceasing,"  is  only  one  of 
the  many  instances  in  which  the  value  of  repetition  in  education  is 
insisted  upon.  The  really  important  practical  point  is  that  the  repeti- 
tion should  be  accomplished  without  weariness  to  the  pupil— that  tbe 
taaoher  slioald  repeat  without  seemingr  to  do  so  of  set  purpose.  Some- 
times it  is  necessary  to  reiterate  facts  in  the  same  words,  so  that  the 
idea  and  the  symbol  may  be  permanently  associated ;  in  other  cases 
it  is  better  to  repeat  the  points  in  a  changed  form,  and  this  is  generally 
best  accomplished  by  means  of  questions. 

(2)  Becapitidation,  This  is  going  over  the  heads  or  important 
points  of  the  lesson  in  order,  not  only  to  fix  them,  but  to  bring  out 
the  relative  bearings  and  connection  of  the  facts  in  such  a  way  that 
they  may  appear  in  their  proper  perspective.  Recapitulation  may  be 
employed  at  any  point  of  the  work,  and  is  often  useful  for  picking  up 
the  threads  of  a  lesson ;  but  there  should  also  be  fixed  places  for  the 
summing  up  of  the  teaching  as  fkr  as  it  has  gone,  and  these  will 
generally  correspond  to  the  ends  of  the  divisions.  Such  systematic 
recapitulation  gives  a  firm  grasp  of  the  lesson  as  a  whole,  and  is  also 
on  important  factor  in  securing  correct  recollection. 

(3)  Elack-hoard  Heads  or  8ummarUs.  When  properly  used  these 
are  in  accordance  with  the  principle  that  something  should  be  learned 
thoroughly  and  exactly  and  the  rest  referred  to  that.  They  are  of  the 
greatest  service  in  facilitating  and  rendering  certain  the  remembrance 
of  the  outline  of  the  lesson.  After  each  section  has  been  recapitulated 
and  summed  up,  the  gist  of  this  summing  up — the  key  &ct,  or  the  fact 
which  will  serve  to  suggest  the  rest  of  that  portion  of  the  work — 
should  be  put  upon  the  black-board,  and  read  by  the  children  until 
firmly  fixed  in  their  minds.  If  they  can  be  induced  by  means  of 
questions,  to  suggest  the  black-board  head  themselves — the  teacher 
assisting  only  as  far  as  is  necessary  to  secure  conciseness  and  correct- 
ness of  expression— so  much  the  better.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  hladc-board  heads  are  not  firagments,  and  not  merely  sug- 
gestlTB  words,  tmt  clear  ftud  pithy  statements  properly  expressed  in 
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■entenoes  ;  and  that  when  the  lesson  is  completed  they  should  form  a 
readable  and  intelligible  abstract  of  all  the  more  important  features 
of  the  teaching.  Though  details  are  omitted  there  should  be  no  break 
in  thought. 

The  words  ihonld  hp  well  obosen,  and  the  sentenoea  aimide  and 
direct  In  oonstruotion.  It  is  better  to  have  two  or  even  three  short 
heads  at  the  end  of  a  division  than  one  long  one. 

The  reading  is  often  of  a  very  imperfect  character.  It  should 
generally  be  simultaneous ;  and  each  head  should  be  read  first  by 
itself,  and  then  in  connection  with  all  those  which  have  preceded  it 
In  this  way  two  senses  are  appealed  to — ^hearing  and  sight  With 
younger  children  it  is  well  to  have  each  word  read  as  the  teacher 
writes  it,  so  as  to  keep  up  attention,  and  then  the  statement  given  as 
a  whole.  In  no  case  should  the  teacher  turn  his  back  on  his  class 
and  leave  them  idle  while  he  thinks  out  his  sentence  and  writes  it  on 
the  board. 

The  heads  should  be  neatly  and  distinctly  written;  and  in  tlie 
higher  dajues  the  treatment  should  form  a  preliminary  tralnixig  for 
the  pupila  in  taking  notes  on  their  own  account.  In  the  transition 
stage,  the  note  or  summary  should  first  be  brought  out  by  the  combined 
oflbrts  of  the  class  as  a  whole,  and  the  sentence  should  be  rapidly 
dictated  by  the  teacher.  As  soon  however  as  the  children  are  able  to 
manage  for  themselves  this  help  should  be  withdrawn. 

Black-hoard  heads  should  be  worked  np  to,  not  written  down 
abniptly.  An  unskilled  or  forgetful  teacher  is  very  apt  to  neglect 
his  black-board  heads  imtil  too  late,  and  consequently  to  bring  them 
in  at  inopportune  moments — sometimes  as  the  result  of  chance,  some- 
times to  fill  up  a  gap  when  he  is  at  a  loss  for  something  to  say.  In 
many  cases  they  do  not  properly  summarise  the  lesson  at  all,  and  are 
written  down  regardless  of  their  connection  with  one  another. 

(4)  Review.  The  periodical  review  of  what  has  been  taught,  so  as 
to  prevent  its  becoming  hazy  and  uncertain,  or  fading  altogether,  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  Importance  in  schodl-work  ;  but  it  is  also  one 
which  is  often  very  much  neglected.  Few  teachers  seem  to  realise 
practically  how  rapidly  information  sinks  beyond  recovery,  and  how 
much  is  lost  for  want  of  being  occasionally  brought  to  the  surface.  It 
is  a  grievous  mistake  to  allow  matters  to  be  forgotten  which  have  cost 
both  teacher  and  pupils  a  large  expenditure  of  effort,  when  a  small 
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amount  of  time  devoted  to  them  now  and  again  would  keep  them 
firesh  and  ready  for  use. 

Every  running  over  of  a  subject,  or  of  a  course  of  lessons,  not  only 
ttatngVhi&BE  rememliraiioe,  but  gives  a  liroad  view  of  the  whole,  and 
thus  prwentfl  the  oramptxig  and  naxrowliig  elfoet  of  oontinnouB  atten- 
tion to  detatli.  When  review  is  properly  cared  for,  knowledge  no 
longer  appears  to  the  pupil  as  a  series  of  isolated  facts ;  and  the  form 
of  the  work  can  be  so  varied  that  the  subject  is  looked  at  from  a 
Bomewhar  different  point  of  view  each  time 

Begnlmr  laeaona  for  the  thorough  review  of  what  has  been  taught 
should  be  arranged  for  at  stated  Intervals,  or  when  a  certain  amount 
of  work  has  been  gone  through  ;  and  no  consideration  of  the  apparent 
need  for  pressing  on  over  new  ground  should  be  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  way. 

WMtten  test  eiaininatiflns,  conducted  by  the  teacher,  and  confined 
to  matters  which  have  been  given  in  the  lessons,  are  also  a  very  use- 
ful means  of  review  where  the  children  are  sufficiently  advanced  for 
this  kind  of  work. 


CHAPTER   VII. 


CLASS  MANAGEMENT. 


The  BucoessM  management  of  a  class  is  conditioned  by  three  sets 
of  influences — (1)  those  dependent  upon  organisation,  that  is  upon 
proper  arrangements  being  made  for  conducting  the  work  with 
the  least  loss  of  time  and  the  maximiun  of  comfort  and  efficiency ; 
(2)  those  which  are  connected  with  the  goyemment  of  children,  that  is 
with  the  proper  exercbe  of  disciplinary  power  and  control ;  (3)  those 
arbing  from  the  way  in  which  the  teaching  is  given. 

I.  CLAB8  KANAGBMBNT  A8  DETERMINED  B7  ORGANISATION. 

Efficient  organisation  has  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  proper 
management  of  a  class.  With  children  working  under  unhealthy 
conditions,  in  physical  discomfort,  or  with  bad  arrangements  for 
carrying  on  the  work,  it  is  impossible  for  teaching  to  be  as  successful, 
or  control  as  easy,  as  should  be  the  case. 

Byery  additional  strain,  whether  idiyiloal  or  mental,  to  which  either 
teacher  or  child  is  nnneoeuazily  subjected,  is  so  much  energy  running 
to  waste.  If  the  conditions  by  means  of  which  this  waste  may  be 
minimised  were  more  carefully  attended  to,  as  they  ought  to  be,  the 
harmful  eJQfects  attributed  to  overpressure  would,  at  least  in  the  case 
of  healthy  children,  almost  entirely  disappear. 

Although  the  full  discussion  of  matters  connected  with  organisation 
1)elongs  properly  to  School  Management  in  its  narrower  sense,  yet, 
from  their  direct  and  indirect  bearing  upon  teaching,  the  more  im- 
portant points  are  well  worthy  of  careful  consideration  in  connection 
with  the  present  subject. 

I.  General  cokoitzons  as  directly  affecting  the  Health 
AND  Comfort  of  the  Scholars.  Every  school  should  be  planned 
to  suit  the  work  to  be  done  there.     This  is  frequently  neglected,  and 
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consequently  many  vexatious  inconveniences  arise  from  bad  arrange- 
ments. 

(1)  The  Boom,  The  most  tuefkil  form  of  room,  where  the  school  is 
of  moderate  size  (say  for  from  50  to  150  children),  and  has  to  be 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  head  teacher,  is  an  oblong  just  suffi- 
ciently wide  to  allow  of  the  cla£»  being  brought  out  in  front  of  the 
desks. 

In  large  schools  the  tendency  of  modem  ox!gaai8ation  is  to  break  ap 
the  available  floor  qpace  Into  separate  rooms,  to  contcdn  from  40  to  80 
children  each  according  to  needs.  This  is  accomplished  either  by 
having  the  school  built  as  a  series  of  separate  rooms,  or  by  dividing 
up  the  large  room  by  means  of  partitions. 

Them  partitions  may  either  slide,  or  fold,  or  be  made  like  a  Queen  Anne  blind  and 
roll  up  towards  the  ceiling.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
teaching  such  a  Mparatloa  of  danas  is  a  great  advantage  where  the  teachers  are  suf- 
ficiently experienced  to  be  left  to  themselves.  The  work  is  more  directly  under  their 
control,  and  the  disturbing  influences  arising  ftom  having  classes  alongside  each  other 
engaged  in  similar  exercises  are  done  away  with. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  teacher  to  keep  his  class  under  proper  control 
when  a  neighbouring  dass  is  noisy  or  disorderly,  or  an  attractive 
lesson  is  going  on  near.  If  the  main  room  is  undivided,  and  several 
classes  have  to  work  side  by  side  so  as  to  be  under  the  continuous 
supervision  of  the  head  teacher,  the  evils  just  referred  to  may  be 
considerably  lessened  by  separating  the  classes  by  means  of  curtains. 

In  the  case  of  elementary  schools  the  Education  Department  in- 
sists upon  an  average  of  8  square  feet  of  floor  space  and  80  cubic 
feet  of  air  space  for  each  child  in  average  attendance.  These  how- 
ever are  the  lowest  allowances  to  escape  a  fine,  and  should  certainly 
be  exceeded  wherever  it  is  possible.  In  a  school  working  up  to  its 
full  complement  of  scholars  the  bodies  of  the  children  occupy  a 
portion  of  the  space ;  and  to  this  is  to  be  added  that  taken  up  by 
furniture,  etc.  Even  on  days  of  maximum  attendance  the  limits  of 
air  space  per  child  should  never  fall  below  the  '  Code '  allowance  ;  and 
under  ordinary  working  conditions  120  cubic  feet  per  cbild  is  much 
nearer  what  is  required. 

Even  where  the  proper  average  amount  of  space  is  secured  for  each 
child  certain  classes  may  be  very  overcrowded  ;  and  where  this  occurs 
the  children  are  pretty  certain  to  be  restless.  Some  teachers  do  not 
even  distribute  the  children  in  the  best  way  over  the  space  available 
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for  the  class.  All  such  little  matters  need  to  be  looked  to  if  the 
teaching  is  to  be  successful. 

Oleanllness  and  plaasantneM  of  the  schoolrooin  are  neoeBsazy  con- 
ditions, not  only  of  health  but  of  that  cheerfulness  and  brightness 
which  should  characterise  children  under  instruction.  Dust  is  one  of 
the  teaeber's  enemies  in  school,  and  should  be  scrupulously  removed 
every  day  from  the  floor,  furniture,  and  any  crevices  where  it  is 
likely  to  accumulate.  Every  one  practically  acquainted  with  schools 
must  be  aware  how  rarely  this  is  done  eJQfectually.  Dingy  half-cleaned 
schoolrooms  are  only  too  common. 

The  lower  part  of  the  walls  should  be  boarded  or  painted  to  a 
height  of  about  ^ve  feet,  and  coloured  some  light  tint  of  grey  above. 
The  ceilings  should  be  whitewashed ;  but  white  is  too  glaring  for  the 
eye  to  rest  upon  with  comfort  when  applied  to  the  walls.  The  general 
look  of  the  room  should  be  one  of  pleasant  comfort ;  and  much  may 
be  done  to  add  to  its  attractiveness  by  a  judicious  arrangement  of 
pictures^  diagrams,  and  maps.  Pictures — such  as  large  framed  photo- 
graphs of  striking  scenery,  or  of  celebrated  paintings  within  the 
comprehension  of  children,  and  many  coloured  prints  now  sold  for 
school  use — are  not  only  useful  for  decorative  purposes,  but  are  a 
standing  good  influence  upon  children  in  other  ways. 

"  Anything  in  the  way  of  art  that  may  Imng  on  tlie  walls  aliould  be  thoroughly  good 
of  its  kind.  Cheapness  nowadays  luckily  does  not  exclude  the  idea  uf  beauty;  where 
our  fore&thers  were  compelled  to  content  themselves  with  worn -out  impressions  of 
inferior  steel  engravings,  good  etchings  and  admirable  chromo-lithogniphs  and  examples 
of  photogravure  can  now  be  had  for  very  small  prices.  Even  the  Christmas  numbers 
of  the  Graphic  and  Uluslrated  Ktivs  will  supply  an  effective  and  thoroughly  wholesome 
sort  of  art  at  most  trifling  cost.  I  should  be  inclined  to  press  this  point  of  affsettvs 
dseoratloB  with  some  persistence,  as  during  the  sympathetic  perioil  of  youth  impres- 
sions are  readily  taken  in  by  the  eye  as  well  as  by  the  oUier  senses,  and  are  so  firmly 
retained  as  to  leave  their  permanent  stamp  on  the  mind. "—{Dr.  Farqitharson.) 

The  floors  of  the  room  shoidd  be  warm  and  dry,  and  as  noiseless  as 
possible.  Quarries  or  stone  are  unsuitable.  Thin  boards  are  noisy, 
and  from  their  vibration  send  up  a  considerable  amount  of  dust  into 
the  air  during  the  movements  of  the  children.  The  l)est  floor  is  one 
made  of  wood  blocks  carefully  laid  in  cement  or  asphalt  to  fonn  a 
smooth  surface ;  but  thick,  well- seasoned,  and  well-jointed  boards 
make  a  satisfactory  floor,  and  are,  of  course,  much  less  expensive. 

(2)  Tke  Lighting.     A  room  for  teaching  purposes  shoold  be  well 
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lighted.  If  this  is  not  secured  it  is  often  difficult  for  children  to  see 
in  dull  weather ;  and,  apart  from  this,  a  half-lighted  room  has  a 
gloomy  look  and  exercises  a  depressing  effect  upon  those  immured  in 
it  day  after  day.  The  best  light  is  one  from  the  left,  and  well  above 
the  level  of  the  children's  heads.  In  no  case  should  the  windows  be 
low  down  and  directly  in  front  of  the  children  when  in  their  usual 
working  places.  Nor  should  the  children  ever  be  allowed  to  sit  with 
the  sunshine  either  in  their  eyes  or  beating  on  their  heads.  In  such 
circumstances  proper  attention  is  not  to  be  expected.  It  is  a  mistake 
however  to  exclude  sunlight  altogether  from  a  room.  A  judicious 
arrangement  of  blinds  will  easily  secure  all  that  is  needed  in  this 
respect 

(3)  The  Warming  and  Ventilation.  The  warming  is  often  c.  diffi- 
cult problem  to  solve  with  complete  success  in  the  case  of  large 
schools.  If  a  room  is  too  hot  the  children  become  drowsy  ;  and  if  too 
cold  the  discomfort  distracts  their  attention  from  the  teaching.  With 
average  children  the  temperature  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  so  low 
as  65°  F.,  nor  rise  above  66°. 

Even  when  a  eatisfitctory  temperature  ia  secured,  with  many  forma  of  apparatus  tlie 
air  is  unpleasantly  dry,  and  this  is  trying  to  those  who  have  to  talk  Another  common 
ikult  is  the  defective  distrihution  of  the  heat,  so  that  while  one  part  of  the  room  is 
comfortably  warm,  another  is  tax  too  cold.  Gold  draughts  to  the  feet  are  also 
frequently  present.  Where,  too,  the  heating  is  badly  managed,  the  room  is  generally 
much  too  cold  in  the  early  morning  and  too  hot  in  the  afternoon.  All  these  thingH 
militate  against  Uie  teaching ;  but  with  a  little  care  and  watchfulness  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  they  may  almost  always  be  considerably  reduced,  and  in  some  cases 
removed  altogether. 

The  proper  warming  of  a  school  is  generally  very  closely  connected 
with  efficient  ventilation.  If  school  work  is  to  be  properly  carried  on, 
a  coDstaat  supply  of  fk'esli  air  is  essential ;  and  this  should  be  intro- 
duced without  exposing  the  children  to  draughts.  In  many  cases  the 
air  is  warmed  as  it  comes  in ;  and  such  an  arrangement  Vhere  it  does 
not  imduly  heat  the  air  or  rob  it  of  its  moisture  is  a  great  gain.  It 
prevents  injurious  cold  currents  and  economises  the  heat. 

In  all  well-constructed  schools  the  means  and  appliances  for  efficient 
ventilation  are  present ;  but  the  really  important  thing  is  that  they 
should  be  regularly  looked  to  and  made  use  of.  Theoretically  these 
things  are  perfect  enough ;  but  practically  they  are  often  neglected  to 
a  deplorable  extent.     In  a  close  stufly  atmosphere,  much  of  which 
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has  been  breathed  over  and  over  a^in,  the  children  are  certain  to 
become  dull  and  stupid ;  and  the  teacher,  feeling  his  efforts  meet 
with  little  response,  is  apt  to  grow  irritable  and  cross.  With  condi- 
tions like  these  not  only  is  damage  being  done  to  health,  but  the  work 
suffers  in  many  ways.  Things,  which  in  other  circumstances  woidd 
be  easily  learned,  become  matters  of  laborious  effort,  and  weariness 
and  overstrain  soon  follow. 

Even  with  the  best  ventilation  the  regular  fluablng  of  the  room  with 
frMh  air  is  advisable.  It  is  never  time  wasted  to  send  the  children 
into  the  play-ground  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  middle  of  an  attendance, 
so  that  they  may  have  a  nin  in  the  fresh  air  ;  and  while  they  are  there 
doors  and  windows  should  be  thrown  open,  if  the  weather  will  at  all 
permit,  in  order  that  the  air  in  the  room  may  be  thoroughly  changed. 
It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  while  the  unwholesome  8tat«  of  the  air 
in  a  room  may  strike  any  one  very  forcibly  who  comes  into  it  from  the 
outside,  those  working  in  it  may  be  quite  unconscious  of  its  vitiated 
condition  until  the  ikhyslcal  oonaequencei  force  themselves  upon  the 
teacher's  notice.  Inattention,  languor,  headache,  restlessness,  giddiness, 
and  nausea  are  all  signs  that  the  atmosphere  has  become  thoroughly 
unfitted  to  support  vital  action  properly.  Relaxed  or  sore  throat  and 
dyspepsia  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  are  often  also  to  be  traced  directly 
to  working  in  a  close  room  in  bad  air. 

Currie  Justly  lays:  "One  day's  work  iu  a  close  room  may  not  affect  tba  teochir 
much ;  but  no  constitution  can  resist  the  effect  of  a  continuance  of  this  over  seyenl 
years.  It  is  in  the  Ikct  that  such  influences  operate  almost  imperceptibly  that  his 
danger  lies.  Let  the  sanitary  state  of  his  schoolroom,  then,  be  his  first  thought  when 
he  enters  it  in  the  morning ;  and  let  his  thoughts  recur  to  this  at  the  end  of  every 
lesson." 

(4)  Chaiigt  of  potture  and  of  place.  Children  get  wearied  by  long 
continuance  in  the  same  posture,  no  matter  how  comfortable  this  may 
be  for  a  certain  time.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  allow  them  to  remain 
sitting  during  the  whole  of  the  time  they  are  in  school,  either  from 
the  point  of  view  of  health  or  that  of  work  Arrangement  should  be 
made  for  alternating  periods  of  sitting  and  standing,  and  the  change 
should,  as  a  rule,  be  made  at  the  end  of  a  lesson.  When,  however, 
the  children  become  restless  and  fidgety  during  the  teaching,  good 
may  be  done  by  a  few  moments  brisk  pbjrsloal  exercise  and  a  change 
of  posture.     The  relief  afforded  will,  in  many  such  cases,  be  evident 
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at  once.  Exercises  of  the  nature  of  the  *  extension  movements/  well 
known  to  almost  every  teacher,  are  frequently  beneficial  in  preventing 
children  from  becoming  cramped  and  dulL  They  smarten  up  the 
attention  and  give  a  new  impetus  to  effort,  as  weU  as  do  much  to 
obviate  those  slouching,  lounging,  lolling,  and  crouching  attitudes 
into  which  children  so  readily  fall  if  left  to  themselves.  Apart  from 
the  bad  habits  thus  formed,  such  attitudes  are  often  productive  of 
disinclination  to  mental  activity,  and  if  persisted  in  may  lead  to 
physical  mischief. 

The  MBBMida  necessary  in  the  perfomuuice  of  the  j^ysical  exercises  referred  to  are, 
as  a  rule,  best  given  by  signals  (such  as  movements  of  the  hand,  or  the  raising  of  the 
ftngersX  or  by  numbers.  The  signification  of  these  the  teacher  can  readily  arrange  for 
himself  to  suit  his  own  ideas,  but  the  same  meanings  should  be  used  throughout  the 
schooL 

Obanfe  of  place  is  also  a  relief ;  and  where  other  arrangements  will 
permit  of  it,  it  is  certainly  a  gain  to  move  children  into  another  room 
for  certain  lessons,  or  to  bring  them  from  the  desks  on  to  the  floor 
space  in  front  Some  lessons,  as  reading,  are  very  much  better  given 
with  the  children  standing.  Teachers  are  too  apt  to  consider  such 
things  as  of  little  or  no  importance  ;  whereas  they  frequently  have 
very  considerable  influence  on  the  teaching,  and  neglect  of  them 
increases  the  difficulties  of  controL 

II.  Furniture  as  affecting  School-work.  All  articles  of  fur- 
niture should  be  conveniently  placed  and  kept  in  good  order.  Dirt 
should  be  carefully  removed  from  time  to  time,  and  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  writing,  scratching  of  names,  or  ill-usage  should  ever  be 
allowed.  Respect  for  the  property  of  others  cannot  be  too  carefully 
instilled  into  children.  In  connection  with  class  management  only 
three  items  of  furniture  call  more  especially  for  consideration — 
galleries,  desks,  and  seats. 

(1)  The  OaUeries,  Galleries  for  oral  teaching  are  best  placed  in 
rooms  by  themselves,  so  that  the  children  may  be  more  readily  and 
completely  under  control,  and  the  teacher  may  be  free  to  adopt  any 
device  he  pleases  without  the  danger  of  interfering  with  other  lessons 
going  on  near.  In  infeints'  schools,  however,  and  in  some  schools 
organised  on  special  systems,  it  is  common  to  find  the  gallery  at  one 
end  of  the  large  room.  It  should  not  be  placed  where  there  is  a  large 
window  at  the  back,  or  the  light  will  be  trying  to  the  teacher,  and 
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the  children's  faces  being  in  shadow  he  will  have  some  difficulty  in 
seeing  them  as  he  should  do.  The  best  light  is  from  the  side  or 
above. 

Galleries  are  not  uncommonly  so  crowded  that  the  children  cannot 
sit  comfortably.  In  such  circumstances  restlessness  and  inattention 
are  almost  certain,  and  an  undue  proportion  of  the  teacher's  energy  is 
spent  in  keeping  order.  In  the  case  of  galleries  for  infants,  14  or  15 
inches  cU  least  should  be  allowed  for  each  child ;  and  with  older 
scholars  this  should  be  extended  to  16  or  18  inches.  Many  galleries 
are  too  deep  from  back  to  front  for  efficient  teaching  of  all  the 
scholars  ;  five  or  six  rows  are  as  much  as  should  be  allowed,  each 
platform  being  about  two  feet  wide.  The  semicircular  arrangement 
is  a  good  one  for  little  children.  To  allow  of  the  children  being 
moved  readily  in  and  out  of  the  gallery,  gangways  about  16  inches  in 
width  up  each  side  should  be  provided. 

In  cases  where  economy  is  an  important  consideration,  or  where  the  semicircuhir 
form  fur  in&nts  Is  adopted,  galleries  are  often  so  conttmcted  that  each  step  or  plat- 
form serves  as  a  seat  for  one  row  of  children  and  a  footboard  for  those  in  the  row 
above.  With  this  arrangement  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the  children  fh>m 
the  dirt  of  the  boots  and  the  accidental  kicks  and  Interference  of  those  behind.  Tlits 
may  be  managed,  and  a  back  rest  provided,  by  having  a  sloping  board  about  8  inches 
wide  placed  0  or  10  inches  from  the  fh>nt  edge  of  the  platform  and  running  tlie  whole 
length  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  class.  Neglect  of  this  precaution  Is  unfiiir  to  the 
children,  and  is  pretty  sure  to  be  the  source  of  many  minor  difficulties  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  class. 

Even  at  the  best,  however,  the  plan  is  not  a  good  one,  and  where  ix)S8ible  it  should 
be  avoided.  It  necessitates  the  gallery  as  a  whole  being  higher  than  is  otherwise 
necessary  or  advisable,  while  eilectual  cleansing  fh>m  dirt  and  dust  is  rendered  more 
difficult,  and  any  neglect  in  tliis  respect  is  much  more  likely  to  escape  detection. 

The  bMt  idan  is  to  havB  movable  seats,  and  these — of  suitable  heights 
for  the  children  who  are  to  occupy  them — ^should  be  placed  preferably 
at  the  hack  of  each  platform  ;  though  seats  about  four  to  six  inches 
high  placed  on  the  frant  of  each  platform  are  sometimes  used.  In  no 
case  should  the  seats  be  fixed,  inasmuch  as  the  gallery  cannot  then  be 
properly  swept ;  and  with  the  low  forms  just  mentioned  the  spaces 
beneath  simply  become  storehouses  for  dirt.  Where  separate  seats 
are  used  at  the  back  of  the  platforms  the  latter  need  not  rise  more 
than  four  or  five  inches  above  each  other. 

Oallery  seats  should  always  be  provided  with  supports  for  the  back, 
and  these  should  not  be  too  high ;  nine  or  ten  inches  for  avemge 
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children  is  ample.  The  common  mistake  is  to  support  the  shoulders 
instead  of  the  middle  of  the  back. 

(2)  The  Desks,  In  schools  for  children  above  the  infant  stage  no 
part  of  the  furniture  has  such  an  important  bearing  upon  the  teaching 
or  upon  the  health  of  the  scholars  as  the  desks.  This  is  becoming 
generally  recognised  in  theory,  but  very  much  remains  yet  to  be  done 
both  in  the  way  of  proper  provision  and  of  careful  adjustment  to  con- 
ditions before  things  can  be  said  to  be  satisfactory  from  a  practical 
point  of  view.  To  ill-devised  desks  with  faulty  seats  have  been 
attributed  many  of  the  evil  effects  of  school  work — notably  curvature 
of  the  spine,  contracted  chests,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
marked  increase  of  short-sight. 

School  desks  to  be  quite  satisfactory  should  as  far  as  possible  fulfil 
the  following  conditions  : — 

(a)  They  should  he  thoroughly  servieeaUe  for  all  uses  to  which  they 
are  liable  to  he  put  in  teaching. 

Thia  ought  certainly  to  be  the  flret  coiwideration.  It  may  be  convenient  in  other 
ways  to  have  desks  which  may  be  transformed  into  seats,  tables,  and  so  on ;  but 
usefulness  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  teaching  is  the  main  thing,  and  against  any 
serious  defects  in  this  respect  no  amount  of  usefulness  in  other  directions  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  weigh. 

n«  AiSka  ikoaUl  be  rigid  and  not  easily  moved  out  of  position  by  chance  pressures. 
It  is  better  to  have  them  secured  to  each  other  by  sleepers  than  screwed  down  to  the 
floor.  The  top  of  tho  dodi  dioald  be  eoatlaaou— not  broken  by  a  flat  portion  at  the  upper 
side  which  adds  to  the  width  without  being  of  any  service.  Every  pupil  shouUl  have 
an  ink-well  to  himself,  which  should  be  placed  to  the  right  and  sunk  down  to  the 
level  of  the  desk.  A  groove  for  pens  should  also  be  provided.  IMU  for  In&ats  are 
not  so  much  used  for  writing  as  for  the  performance  of  exercises  like  those  of  the 
Kindeigarten,  and  hence  they  are  generally  made  with  flat  tops  and  are  much  lower 
than  ordinary  desks. 

From  18  to  22  inches  should  be  allowed  for  each  child  in  writing. 
If  children  are  unduly  crowded  they  are  constantly  interfering  with 
ciich  other  and  are  much  more  difficult  for  the  teacher  to  manage. 

(b)  They  thould  meet  all  necessary  requirements  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  proper  position  of  body,  and  especially  should  be  of  suitable 
dimensio7is  for  the  children  who  are  to  occupy  them. 

Here  we  have  to  consider  the  desks  more  particularly  from  the 
hygienic  point  of  view.  The  essential  matters  are  (1)  the  height  of 
the  desk  ;  (2)  the  slope  ;  (3)  the  nature  and  height  of  the  seat ;  (4) 
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the  distance  between  a  perpendicular  from  the  edge  of  the  desk  and 
the  form. 

7>.rt«  tm  frKVM&tly  too  high.  When  this  is  the  cane  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
child  to  Bit  comfortably  while  writing.  He  should  be  able  to  place  the  foreaima  on 
the  desk  without  forcing  up  the  shoulders  or  unduly  ntising  the  elbows.  For  tiM 
ordiaary  rangt  of  ehlldrtn  tlM  doaks  shoald  vaiy  fron  abont  15 13  80  iaehoi  ia  hoiglit  ftt>m 
the  floor  to  the  centre  of  the  top  of  the  desk. 

As  to  tiie  aatoro  of  tho  ilopo  authorities  are  divided ;  the  slope  generally  recommended 
varies  between  1  in  10  and  1  in  5.  Some  teachers  prefer  desks  in  which  the  slope  can 
be  altered  at  will  by  a  mechanical  arrangement:  there  seems  however  to  be  no 
practical  gain  in  this,  for  as  a  matter  of  &ct  the  slope  is  very  seldom  altered  in  this 
way  in  school. 

The  Mats  agala  art  almost  always  too  naRow,  and  goaonlly  too  high.  The  proper  height 
is  the  distance  ftrom  the  knee  to  the  bottom  of  the  heel,  so  that  the  child  may  sit  well 
on  the  form  and  yet  have  both  feet  upon  the  ground  or  the  foot-board.  Excluding 
desks  for  Infimts  the  height  of  the  seats  should  be  ih>m  14^  to  16^  inches  according  to 
the  size  of  the  children.  The  best  width  is  about  10  inches ;  though  some  authorities 
advocate  a  width  of  a  foot.  It  is  commonly  held,  at  least  by  physicians,  that  the 
■oati  Aonld  havo  backs.  The  difficulties,  however,  of  devising  desks  which  shall  meet 
all  requirements— unleu  they  are  complex  and  expensive  single  desks  that  are  out  of 
the  reach  of  ordinary  schools— «re  so  great  that  the  problem  cannot  at  present  be  said 
to  have  been  satisikctorily  solved.  Desk  seats  with  backs  are  still  a  rarity  in  elemen- 
tary schools.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  it  Is  the  lower  part  of  the  teek  wldeh  aoods 
Bspport,  not  the  shoulders. 

To  prevent  the  child  leaning  forward  in  writing  and  indulging  in  the  common 
but  harmfiil  practice  of  pressing  the  chest  against  the  edge  of  the  desk,  the  latter 
should  slightly  overhang,  or  at  least  be  perpendicuUrly  over,  the  edge  of  the  form. 
If,  however,  the  desks  are  permanently  fixed  in  this  way  the  child  cannot  properly 
stand  up.  Nevertheless  the  latter  is  the  less  evil  of  the  two.  and  in  no  case  should 
the  desk  be  several  inches  removed  as  it  generally  is  in  the  desks  at  present  in  use. 

(c)  The  design  and  arrangement  of  the  desks  should  he  such  as  to 
allow  of  the  children  being  readily  moved  in  and  out,  or  of  any  child 
being  easily  reached  by  the  teacher,  and  of  the  whole  class  being  seenh 
without  effort  from  the  te^ichef^s  position  in  fr<mt. 

In  what  may  be  called  the  durt  loagth  wfttma  of  arraaffrakent  single  or  more  usually 
dual  desks  are  used,  and  these  are  generally  grouped  in  lines  leading  Arom  the  teacher 
with  gangways  between.  Five  or  six  or  even  more  rows  ftx»m  back  to  ftt>nt  are 
common.  The  advaatagos  are  that  any  child  can  be  readily  reached  ftom  the  side,  or 
leave  his  place  when  called  upon  without  in  the  least  interfering  with  others ;  and, 
flirther,  seats  with  backs  may  be  used  without  any  additional  difficulty.  The  dls- 
adTsatoces  are  that  the  desks  cover  so  great  an  area  that  the  useful  floor-space,  which 
should  be  kept  tree  in  front  of  the  class,  is  almost  entirely  taken  up,  and  the  children 
thus  in  many  cases  remain  seated  throughout  an  attendance,  which  is  not  well ;  or 
they  have  to  stand  between  the  desks  for  such  lessons  as  reading,  which  is  not  a 

basing  or.  convenient  arrangement.    The  difllcuUies  of  controlling  a  large  body  of 
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rhadren,  ami  of  keeping  them  interented  doring  oral  teaching,  are  aluo  increased  from 
the  want  of  that  compactness  in  the  class  which  every  teacher  knows  is  so  helpAil. 

In  the  kof  Imgth  sjrslam  of  anaaf  smmt  the  desks  are  nsnally  grouped  in  threes,  each 
desk  seating  a  nomber  of  children.  This  is  the  more  common  arrangement  and  seems 
to  be  the  one  generally  preferred.  So  fiir  as  teaching  is  concerned  there  can  be  little 
doubt  it  is  the  more  convenient,  especially  in  small  or  narrow  schools.  Space  should 
be  kept  between  the  desks  for  the  teacher  to  move  behind  the  children.  The  chief 
advaatsfM  are  the  compactness  of  grouping,  and  the  ease  with  which  change  of  posture 
and  of  place  may  be  secured,  by  bringing  the  children  out  upon  the  floor  space  in 
flnont,  when  any  lesson  may  be  more  suitably  taught  in  this  way.  The  dissdvaatacM 
of  the  plan  are  that  any  particular  child  cannot  be  so  easily  reached  by  the  teacher,  or 
leave  his  place  so  readily,  and  that  backed  seats  are  at  present  almost  a  practical 
impossibility  with  this  arrangement 

IIL  Proper  ARRAKOEMsyT  of  Scholars  and  Work.  Under 
this  head  may  be  grouped  all  matters  affecting  class  management 
which  are  dependent  upon  the  right  classification  of  the  children,  the 
adjustment  of  the  work  to  the  teacher's  skill  and  knowledge,  and  the 
arrangement  of  times  and  subjects  in  such  a  way  that  the  children 
may  always  be  suitably  employed  and  no  part  of  their  instruction 
may  be  neglected. 

(1)  The  doMtfiecUion  of  the  children.  In  order  that  the  instruc- 
tion given  to  a  class  may  be  so  suited  to  every  member  of  it  that  no 
one  is  unduly  pressed  and  no  one  neglected,  the  level  of  attainment 
and  of  intellectual  power  must  be  fairly  uniform  throughout.  It  is 
not  always  possible  to  secure  this,  but  if  the  classification  is  to  be 
satisfactory  it  must  always  be  aimed  at  Where  the  children  are 
faultily  grouped,  so  that  some  are  much  more  advanced  than  others, 
the  difficulties  of  successful  management,  with  respect  to  both  teaching 
and  discipline,  are  very  much  increased. 

Children  vary  very  much  not  only  in  knowledge  but  in  their  ability 
to  master  certain  branches  of  learning.  To  adjust  matters  with 
theoretical  exactness  to  the  child's  needs  there  should  be  a  separate 
classification  for  every  important  subject  of  instruction  within  the 
school  range.  This,  however,  being  practically  impossible,  teachers 
have  been  led  to  group  the  subjects  in  various  ways. 

The  trouble  and  inconvenience  as  well  as  other  disciplinary  defects 
of  even  a  tbreefold  classiflcation — ^namely,  for  (1)  reading  and  literary 
subjects,  (2)  arithmetic  and  allied  branches,  and  (3)  mechanical  sub- 
jects such  as  writing,  drawing,  etc — are  so  great  as  to  have  prevented 
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the  adoption  of  this  plan  except  in  rare  cases.  At  the  present  time 
it  is  probably  entirely  abandoned. 

A  twofold  dassificatlon — founded  on  attainment  in  (1)  arithmetic 
and  other  mathematical  subjects,  on  the  one  side,  and  (2)  literary 
work,  including  reading,  writing,  geography,  and  like  subjects,  on  the 
other— is  much  less  cumbrous,  and  satisfies  all  ordinary  needs.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  for  higher  schools,  at  least,  this  is  by  fiir  the 
best  arrangement. 

The  conditions  of  the  *  Code '  examinations  have  led  to  the  adoption 
everywhere  in  Englbh  elementary  schools  of  a  single  classiflcation 
based  on  average  attainment  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  and 
though  the  conditions  are  now  somewhat  altered,  and  greater  freedom 
of  classification  is  allowed,  the  single  arrangement  will  probably  still 
remain  commonly  in  use.  The  advantages  of  this  mode  of  classification 
are,  that  it  simplifies  arrangements  and  causes  less  difiiculty  from  a 
disciplinary  point  of  view ;  it  secures  attention  being  given  to  that 
grounding  in  elementary  subjects  which  should  form  the  basis  of 
fiuiiher  studies  ;  and  consequently  it  promotes  all-round  development, 
and  prevents  specialisation  of  effort  at  too  early  an  age.  The  chief 
disadvantages  of  the  plan  are,  that  it  tends  to  reduce  all  the  members 
of  a  class  to  the  same  dead  level  of  acquirement,  and  the  children, 
especially  the  brighter  ones,  are  often  hampered  and  discouraged  by 
being  kept  marking  time  in  certain  subjects  because  they  happen  to  be 
backward  in  some  other,  which  may  be  of  less  importance.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  prevent  this  to  some  extent,  where  the  child's  position  is 
determined  by  his  ability  to  reach  a  certain  fixed  standard  in  a//  the 
essential  subjects.  There  is  also  the  evil  that  in  elementary  schools 
a  child  is  often  kept  in  the  same  class  much  longer  than  he  ought  to 
be,  because  he  has  not  passed  his  examination. 

It  Is  to  be  liopwl  that  the  recent  changes  In  the  *  Code '  requirements  vill  lead  to 
that  rMdJwtiMat  of  elauM  at  ih«rt«r  iatarrala  and  tliat  ragvlar  promotloii  of  the  quicker 
scholars,  whicli  are  so  necessary  if  justice  is  to  be  done  to  all  the  children  and  the 
teaching  is  to  have  its  ftill  effect, 

Tlie  defects  of  the  single  classiflcation  arc  much  leas  felt,  and  are  of  much  less  iin- 
portance,  where  young  children  have  to  be  dealt  with,  than  where  older  scholars  have 
to  be  provided  for,  and  it  is  essential  for  the  future  good  of  the  latter  that  they  should 
have  every  opportunity  of  niaklng  the  most  of  any  ability  they  may  possess  for  work  in 
some  particular  direction. 

In  dassl^iiig  chUdran  where  coasldorable  diverdty  of  acqulnaeat  la  tho  mdiaontair 
C3l]|)«:t«  Is  Shown,  that  subject  should  have  most  weight  ^iven  to  it  which  needs  most 
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careftil  teaching.    In  general  this  in  arithmetic,  but  in  the  earliest  stages  progresa 
in  reading  is'of  more  importance  and  may  well  be  taken  as  the  main  test. 

(2)  The  proper  officering  of  the  classes.  This  is  an  important  con- 
sideration. If  the  class  is  larger  than  the  tea<;her  can  well  manage, 
or  if  he  is  unable,  without  an  undue  tax  upon  his  knowledge  or  skill,  to 
handle  effectively  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  difficulties  as  to  manage- 
ment are  sure  to  arise.  A  skilled  adult  teacher  may,  in  favourable 
circumstances,  be  able  to  give  a  collective  lesson  to  some  60  or  80 
children  ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  him  with  such  a  class  to  teach  the 
ordinary  subjects  of  instruction — such  as  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic— ^with  that  intimate  knowledge  of  each  child  and  that  careful 
attention  to  the  needs  of  individuab  which  are  necessary  if  the 
children  are  to  be  properly  educated  Nor  is  it  possible  in  such  a 
case,  without  unceasing  watchfulness  and  a  very  severe  strain  upon 
his  energies,  for  the  teacher  to  keep  every  child  in  good  order  and  con- 
stantly employed,  so  that^  even  from  a  mere  knowledge  point  of  view, 
the  pupils  may  make  all  the  progress  of  which  they  are  capable. 

The  classes  entniBted  to  young  Pupil  Teachers  in  elementary  schools  are  often  far  too 
large  for  snch  a  teacher  to  do  justice  either  to  himself  or  the  children.  As  he  is  only 
learning  his  business,  his  teaching  is  apt  to  be  formal  and  commonplace ;  and  the  skill 
and  Judgment  necessary  to  keep  a  large  number  of  children  steadily  employed  and 
interested  in  their  work  ought  not  to  be  expected  of  him.  The  difficulties  of  control, 
too,  are  increaaed  by  the  want  of  that  tact  in  dealing  with  idle  or  troublesome  children 
which  only  comes  from  experience.  His  work  is  often  so  trying,  and  so  many  things 
seem  to  demand  attention  at  the  same  time,  that  he  is  unable  to  think  as  calmly  as 
he  should  do ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  in  such  a  case  he  grows  irritable  and 
snappish,  and  finally  becomes  disgusted  both  with  himself  and  his  work. 

Tha  teaeheiB  alioiad  be  distributed  to  tbe  dasBes  according  to  their 
knowtodge,  teaching  aUlity,  and  power  of  maintaining  discipline.  It 
is  well,  however,  not  to  keep  young  iea/ihers  always  at  the  same 
class,  especially  where  they  are  employed  to  help  an  older  assistant, 
inasmuch  as  a  change  now  and  again  gives  them  increased  experience 
and  is  a  good  thing  in  other  ways,  both  for  themselves  and  the 
children.  Nevertheless  they  should  remain  at  a  class  for  a  sufficiently 
long  period  to  make  their  influence  and  teaching  fully  felt,  and  to 
obtain  credit  for  such  results  as  they  are  able  to  secure. 

The  clrcumitances  of  schools  vary  of  course  very  much,  and  what  is  advisable  on 
general  grounds  may  be  infixitedient  for  other  reasons.  As  a  rule,  wherever  it  is 
feasible,  it  is  well  for  pupil  teachers  in  sole  charge  of  a  class  to  retain  the  same  posi* 
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tiou  for  a  year,  aud  to  change  just  after  the  exaiiiination.  Anj'thfng  which  is  likely 
to  prevent  them  from  viewing  their  work  merely  a8  a  round  of  dull  routine  or  from 
falling  into  a  perfunctory  i)erformaiice  of  duty  is  worth  attention. 

In  apportloxiliiff  tbe  work  it  Rhould  be  remembered  that  the  teach- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  school  generally  demands  least  RkilL  The 
top  of  the  school  -from  the  logical  teaching  and  careful  intellectual 
training  necessary,  the  amount  of  knowledge  required,  and  the  very 
judicious  disciplinary  treatment  which  elder  scholars  demand — is  of 
course  the  post  of  difficulty.  Next  to  this  in  importance  is  the  lowest 
section  of  the  school,  where  the  children  are  just  commencing  their 
studies  in  earnest,  and  the  greatest  care  is  needed  to  foster  gpod 
habits  and  to  instil  into  the  pupils  a  love  for  the  work.  Here 
unwearying  patience,  gentleness  and  kindness  of  disposition,  vivacity 
of  manner,  and  the  skill  to  present  facts  in  a  bright  interesting  way 
are  all  necessary.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  commit  such  work  to  the 
youngest  or  weakest  teacher  in  the  school,  as  is  sometimes  done. 

That  there  are  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  performed  in  different 
liutH  of  the  school,  and  that  the  skill  required  is  not  always  the  same,  goes  without 
saying  ;  but  any  pott  is  a  post  of  honoiir,  and  will  afford  the  teacher  plenty  of  oppor* 
timity  for  a  faithful  performance  of  duty  and  for  putting  out  all  the  power  of  which 
he  is  possessed. 

(3)  The  arrangement  of  time  and  subjects.  No  school  should  ever 
work  without  a  Time-table.  The  careful  preconsideration  and 
arrangement  of  work,  so  that  nothing  may  be  left  to  chance  or  the 
hasty  decision  of  the  moment,  is  a  part  of  his  duty  which  no  teacher 
can  afford  to  neglect.  Everything  connected  with  the  management 
of  the  class  should  be  carried  out  with  order  and  promptitude.  Fore- 
thought in  such  matters  saves  a  very  great  deal  of  trouble.  The 
proper  arrangement  of  time  and  Bubjeots  is  a  most  valuable  aid  botli 
to  teaching  and  disciplinary  control ;  and  where  such  arrangement  is 
made,  every  one  knows  what  his  work  is,  when  it  should  begin,  and 
when  it  should  end.  There  is  therefore  no  excuse  on  the  part  of  the 
scholars  for  idleness  with  its  accompanying  temptations  to  mischief ; 
and  the  consequent  need  for  punishment  of  faults  arising  in  thb  way 
13  much  Ttiluted.  The  teacher  is  also  saved  much  imnecessary 
worry  nod  nnxiety,  and  confusion  and  loss  of  time  in  beginning  are 
prevented.  There  is,  too,  the  further  moral  value  to  the  children 
which  aris&i   from  habits  of   punctuality,   methodical  application, 

dienoe  to  law,  and  attention  to  each  duty  at  the  right  time. 
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For  details  as  to  the  method  of  constructing  a  Time-table,  the  values  to  be  attadieU 
to  the  different  subjects  of  instruction,  and  other  matters  which  need  to  be  taken 
into  account,  the  reader  must  refer  to  books  dealing  specially  with  School 
Management. 

The  more  ewentlal  pointB  to  be  kept  in  view  in  apportionlncr  the 
time  and  subjeeta  are  : — 

(a)  The  judicious  distributio7i  of  the  time  at  disposal  for  icorh 
among  the  various  subjects.  This  should  be  based  upon  their  iiu- 
portance  as  instrumental  to  further  acquisition,  as  affording  a  useful 
mental  training,  and  as  giving  knowledge  of  permanent  value  in 
after  life. 

A  definite  plan  insures  tliat  each  subject  within  the  curriculum  shall  receive  the 
amount  of  time  to  which  it  is  entitled ;  and  that  no  undue  attention  shall  be  given  to 
those  subjects  which  are  pleasantest,  or  which  cost  least  trouble,  to  the  neglect  of 
others,  possibly  of  less  interest  but  of  equal  or  greater  importance. 

(6)  The  regular  recurrence  of  each  subject  at  stated  intervals.  This 
is  necessary  in  order  that  steady  progress  may  be  made,  and  that 
attention  to  any  subject  may  not  be  given  by  fits  and  starts. 

There  is  always  a  temptation  to  desultory  work  where  the  hours  of  study  are  not 
fixed.  The  connection  of  the  various  parts  is  thus  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of.  In  no  sub* 
Ject  ought  the  interval  between  one  lesson  and  another  to  be  so  great  that  the  children 
cannot  with  ease  remember  what  was  last  taught. 

(c)  The  relief  afforded  by  distributing  the  difficult  work  The 
lessons  should  be  arranged  in  such  a  succession,  that  with  each  change 
the  mental  working  is  as  far  as  possible  turned  in  a  different  direction 
from  that  in  which  is  has  just  been  employed — that  is,  that  another 
set  of  faculties,  as  we  commonly  say,  is  more  particularly  called  into 
exercise. 

Thus,  mechanical  occupations,  such  as  writing,  are  a  rest  after  lessons  demanding 
considerable  mental  eflbrt ;  lessons  needing  mostly  an  exercise  of  memory  may  well 
come  after  others  in  which  the  reasoning  faculties  have  been  largely  employed  ;  litera- 
ture is  a  relief  after  mathematics. 

{d)  The  disposition  of  the  lessons  in  such  a  icay  that  those  demand- 
ing most  strenuous  effort  shall  come  when  the  children  are  fresh  to 
their  work.  This  is  a  matter  very  commonly  neglected,  yet  there  U 
no  point  bearing  upon  the  distribution  of  the  individual  lessons  which 
is  of  greater  importance. 

Tlie  best  time  for  such  lessons  as  arithmetic  is  as  early  in  the  morning  attendance 
aa  can  be  arranged.    Next  to  this  are  the  times  coming  Immediately  after  recreation. 
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Lmsohs  which  oome  late  in  the  afternoon  should  be  of  an  easy  character ;  if  merely 
mechanical  bo  much  the  better. 

(e)  The  distribution  of  noisy  lessons  in  such  a  way  that  as  far  as 
pradicahle  they  may  not  iiUerfere  with  one  another,  Thua,  lessons 
necessitating  much  talking  or  simultaneous  utterance  should  not  be 
given  to  two  adjoining  classes  at  the  same  time,  wherever  any  other 
disposition  can  be  made. 

Where  the  Hchool  has  a  large  number  of  class-rooms  the  distribution  of  noisy  work 
may  usually  be  effected  with  ease.  In  many  schools,  however,  most  of  the  classes 
have  to  be  taught  near  each  other,  and  here  the  difBculty  of  acUusting  the  time-table, 
HO  as  to  minimise  the  interference  of  one  class  with  another,  has  to  be  met.  Lesaons 
requiring  unbroken  attention  should  be  free  £rom  external  disturbance  of  any  kind. 

With  talking  going  on  in  several  directions  at  the  same  time  it  is  for  from  easy  to 
catch  distinctly  what  is  said.  This  leads  both  teachers  and  pupils  to  speak  louder 
and  louder,  tmtil  sometimes  the  din  is  unbearable.  Where  the  clash  of  lessons  in 
this  way  is  unavoidable,  chiss  management  becomes  increasingly  difficult ;  and  each 
teacher  ekould  be  on  his  gwird  not  to  speak  hinuel/t  and  not  to  aUow  hU  pupUs  to  speak, 
in  a  louder  tone  than  it  absolutely  necessary. 

(/)  TJie  adjustment  of  the  length  of  the  lesson  to  the  age  and  power 
of  the  pupils.  A  lesson  should  be  long  enough  to  train  the  children 
to  sustained  application,  but  it  should  not  be  continued  so  long  as  to 
produce  weariness.  Beyond  a  certain  limit,  which  is  soon  reached, 
we  cannot  teach  a  child  twice  as  much  in  twice  the  time. 

For  the  youngest  children  lessons  of  twenty  minutes  each  are  quite  long  enough. 
In  the  middle  of  the  school  the  more  suitable  length  is  half  an  hour,  with  perhaps  one 
longer  lesson  each  day.  In  the  higher  classes  the  time  may  be  extended  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  with  the  oldest  pupils  in  a  laige  school  hour  lessons  will 
generally  be  found  advisable.  In  no  case,  however,  should  a  regular  lesson  extend 
beyond  this. 

IV.  The  BEARING  OP  Apparatus  and  Books.  Without  proper 
materials  for  use  the  teacher  is  severely  handicapped  in  his  work. 
All  sorts  of  makeshifts  and  expedients  have  to  be  adopted  in  order  to 
reduce  the  resulting  difficulties  as  much  as  possible ;  and  this 
expenditure  of  energy  is  so  much  subtracted  from  that  which  should 
be  given  to  informing  and  training  the  children ;  while,  in  many 
cases,  decreased  efficiency  of  such  a  nature  as  seriously  to  interfere 
with  the  progress  of  the  pupils  is  scarcely  to  be  avoided.  Nor  is  it 
the  teaching  alone  which  suffers  ;  for  it  is  often  not  easy  in  such  cir- 
cumstances to  keep  children  properly  employed,  and  consequently 
more  attention  has  to  be  given  to  matters  of  discipline. 
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(1)  Apparatus.  Many  elementary  schools  it  is  to  be  feared  are 
yet  but  badly  equipped,  in  the  way  of  apparatus,  with  even  the 
things  necessary  for  the  work  to  be  carried  on  with  ease  and 
efficiency.  It  is  a  great  mistake  for  managers  to  starve  a  school  in 
this  respect,  even  from  the  lowest  consideration — ^that  of  grant. 

It  is  the  teacher's  business  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  trith  all  the 
most  usefhl  and  effective  kinds  of  apparatus  in  the  market.  Those  who  supply  such 
things  are  now  so  well  aware  what  is  required,  that  there  need  be  no  difficulty  on 
this  account  in  securing  what  is  wanted. 

The  axyparatos  slioiild  be  exactly  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  intended  to  be  employed.  It  is  often  unnecessarily  showy  with- 
out essential  features  being  properly  cared  for.  Simplicity  of  con- 
struction, soundness  of  workmanship,  and  strength  of  materials  are 
all  matters  which  should  receive  attention.  With  the  more  or  less 
rough  usage  which  is  perhaps  scarcely  to  be  avoided  in  school,  cheap 
things  are  very  liable  to  come  to  pieces  rapidly,  and  to  prove  any- 
thing but  cheap  in  the  long-run. 

The  more  important  things  in  the  way  of  maps,  pictures,  diagrams, 
models,  specimens,  etc.,  have  been  briefly  described  in  connection  with 
illustrations.  In  addition  to  these  may  be  noted  a  ball  frame, 
*"  number  pictures,'  a  box  of  small  cubes,  sheets  of  tables,  the  com- 
moner weights  and  measures,  with  diagrams  (or  better  still  models) 
of  the  others,  for  the  teaching  of  arithmetic ;  a  letter  box  (or  a 
*word  maker')  and  some  large  lesson  cards  for  the  purposes  of 
reading;  together  with  apparatus  and  materials  for  performing 
simple  experiments,  or  for  the  illustration  of  ordinary  lessons  in 
elementary  science,  reference  to  which  will  be  made  later  on. 

Tliere  should  also  be  a  plentiftil  supply  of  ilatst,  paper,  pens,  chalk,  and  dvsters. 
These  may  be  thought  small  matters,  but  unless  they  are  regtilarly  attended  to  such 
things  are  very  apt  not  to  be  forthcoming  when  wanted,  and  to  cause  the  teacher  no 
small  amount  of  worry  and  embarrassment  in  consequence. 

The  Black-hoard  is  of  such  paramount  importance  in  teaching  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  the  present  connection  without  a 
few  words  of  consideration  to  itself.  Every  class  should  be  provided 
icith  a  hluck'hoard ;  and  during  lessons  it  should  invariably  be  in  its 
place  before  the  children.  In  addition  to  the  boards  for  regular  use 
in  this  way  there  should  be  two  or  three  for  particular  purposes ; 
such  as  a  large  one  for  occasional  maps,  and  another  with  horizontal 
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and  diagonal  lines  for  the  purpose  of   teaching  writing.      Some 
teachers  also  will  prefer  to  have  a  board  ruled  on  one  side  for  music. 

The  commonest  form  of  black-board  is  the  one  placed  upon  an 
easel.  This  is  as  a  rule  much  the  cheapest^  and  has  the  advantage 
that  it  may  be  readily  set  up  anywhere,  and  stored  away  out  of  the 
road  in  some  convenient  place  when  not  in  use.  More  expensive 
boards  made  to  swing  like  a  looking-glass,  or  to  slide  up  and  down  in 
a  frame,  are  very  useful,  and  in  certain  circumstances  are  much  to  be 
preferred.  A  wall  conveniently  situated  may  also  in  some  cases  be 
made  a  cheap  and  serviceable  means  of  support.  The  following  are 
the  principal  varletlM  of  black-boards  in  common  use  : — 

(a)  OrdlaAry  boardi  ftr  vm  with  mmIm.  These  should  be  well  made,  of  good  materiAl, 
and  the  ends  should  be  tongued  with  strips  of  iron.  If  light  boards  are  required  they 
should  be  framed.  The  best  easel  for  general  use  is  the  square-topped  reversible  one 
with  a  map  support  Lighter  forms  may  be  necessary  in  some  cases ;  but  the  folding 
tripod  one  is  unsteady  and  is  best  avoided. 

(b)  Swing  boards  are  rather  expensive,  but  are  very  valuable  for  use  with  higher 
classes  where  the  nature  of  the  work  often  demands  a  considerable  amount  of  writing 
or  drawing  to  be  shown  at  once.  When  properly  constructed  they  have  the  ftirther 
advantage  that  the  board  can  be  readily  fixed  at  any  anglt  at  which  the  work  can 
best  be  seen  by  the  children.  If  the  firame  is  mounted  on  strong  casters,  such  boards 
can  be  easily  moved  short  distances  so  as  to  adjust  them  to  the  most  convenient 
position ;  but  they  are  too  heavy  to  be  ft«quently  shifted  f^m  place  to  place,  and 
hence  are  commonly  used  only  where  they  can  always  remain  before  the  class. 

(c)  SUdlag  boards.  These,  like  swing-boards,  are  expensive,  and  are  too  heavy  to  be 
moved  about  much.  If  properly  made  they  can  be  eoHly  ad  jutted  to  any  height  suitable 
for  writing.  Several  forms  are  in  use.  The  best  is  probably  one  in  which  two  boards 
are  made  to  slide  over  each  other  in  side  grooves,  and  to  balance  one  another  as  to 
weight  by  means  of  cords  and  small  pulleys. 

(d)  Boards  attaohod  to  walls.  Where  a  class  is  so  placed  that  a  black-board  supported 
against  the  wall  in  ttont  is  at  a  convenient  distance,  it  is  often  advisable  to  adopt 
this  plan,  even  if  an  ordinary  board  has  to  be  employed  for  particular  purposes.  The 
board  may  be  attached  to  the  wall  as  a  fixture,  or,  much  better,  one  of  the  various 
sliding  forms  may  be  used.  The  best  method  is  to  have  two  boards  balancing  one 
another  as  described  immediately  above.  The  advantages  of  the  wall  arrangement 
are  its  cheapness,  the  fact  that  the  board  is  always  there  for  i«e,  and  nertr  in  the  vxiy 
of  any  class  iMvements, 

The  teacher  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  possibility  that  there  may 
be  some  members  of  the  dass  wlio  are  short-alghted,  and  consequently 
unable  to  see  properly  what  is  written  on  the  black-board  from  their 
ordinary  places  in  class.  Such  children  are  often  too  timid  to  speak 
of  the  defect,  and  may  be  blamed  unjustly  unless  their  condition  is 
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recognised.  Directly  it  is  known,  they  should  be  placed  as  near  to 
the  black-board  as  can  be  conveniently  arranged  for ;  and  if  then  unable 
to  see,  they  should  be  induced  to  procure  spectacles  wherever  this  is 


(2)  Books,  These  are  an  important  consideration  in  the  teaching 
of  some  subjects.  The  number  of  kinds  in  the  market  is  now  so  great 
that  the  teacher  has  himself  to  blame  if  those  selected  for  use  do  not 
serve  their  purpose  thoroughly  in  all  essential  respects.  The  higher 
we  go  in  the  school  the  greater  is  the  number  of  subjects  in  which 
books  may  be  used  with  advantage. 

With  children  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  have  books  of  too  pretentious 
a  kind.  They  should  contain  all  the  facts  the  pupils  ought  to  learn, 
and  no  more.  They  are  a  usafta  supidement  to  teaching  Imt  should 
not  take  its  plaoe,  whereas  they  are  often  overloaded  with  explana- 
tory matters  which  it  is  the  teacher's  business  to  give  in  the  lesson. 
If  books  are  too  large,  not  only  are  they  needlessly  expensive,  but 
the  children  are  very  apt  to  be  so  confused  with  the  number  of  details 
brought  before  them  that  they  fail  to  get  any  real  hold  of  the  broad 
outlines  which  it  is  so  essential  for  a  child  to  master  first  Children 
have  neither  judgment  nor  experience  sufl&cient  to  know  what  to  pass 
over  lightly,  or  what  to  omit  altogether  as  a  matter  to  be  learned, 
and  frequently  spend  their  strength  on  that  which  is  least  important. 
Progress  is  slow,  and  discouragement  and  dislike  often  follow.  If 
children  find  no  interest  in  what  they  have  to  do,  the  temptation  is 
very  great  for  them  to  find  amusement  in  other  ways,  and  increased 
vigilance — often  backed  up  by  artificial  restraint  and  sometimes  by 
punishment — is  necessary  to  keep  a  class  in  proper  order  and  steadily 
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onld  be  written  in  a  simple  direct 
way,  and  tlie  statements  skonld  be  as  terse  as  is  compatible  witli  per- 
fect deamess.  Simplicity  is  not  to  be  gained  by  leaving  out  every- 
thing which  is  likely  to  present  any  serious  difficulty.  Children  are 
incited  to  eflbrt  by  being  shewn  how  to  overcome  obstacles  for  them- 
selves, not  by  having  everything  removed  which  they  may  find 
trouble  in  surmounting. 

Sometimes  books  written  for  cliildren  are  exceanively  wonly  and  ronnd-about 
from  the  attempt  to  make  everything  easy ;  and,  even  when  they  are  dear,  are  ito 
poerile  as  to  be  an  insult  to  a  child's  intellect  and  commou-Hense.    Twaddle,  a  child 
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rightly  detests.  The  opposite  error,  however,  is  not  rare,  the  books  being  mere  dry 
epitomes,  often  containing  unsuitable  Ikcts,  and,  in  some  cases,  so  overloaded  with 
nnnecessary  technical  terms  as  to  be  a  source  of  weariness  and  disgust  to  the  pupiL 
The  whole  Is  strung  together  merely  for  purposes  of  cram,  in  complete  ignorance  of  a 
child's  capabilities,  and  without  attention  being  paid  to  the  more  salient  featorea  of 
the  suliJect  or  even  to  proper  order  and  subordination. 

Of  books  for  use  in  schools  those  employed  for  the  teaching  of 
reading  are,  in  elementary  schools,  much  the  most  important,  hoih 
from  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  subject,  and  from  the  faxt 
that  they  are  of  course  most  extensively  used. 

The  books  intended  simply  to  teadi  reading  are  commonly  made  up 
of  miscellaneous  extracts  or  specially  written  pieces  ;  but^  in  addition 
to  these,  in  the  higher  classes,  standard  works  suited  to  the  age  of 
the  children  may  be  employed  with  great  advantage,  and  every  school 
containing  older  scholars  should  have  such  books  in  use.  In  the 
hands  of  a  wise  teacher  they  may  be  made  to  foster  a  love  of  reading 
and  a  taste  for  literature,  as  well  as  to  furnish  materials  for  exercise 
in  reading  aloud. 

Of  late  years  reading  books  intended  to  give  information  upon  some 
definite  subject — as  geography  or  history — have  been  introduced  into 
elementary  schools.  Properly  used  such  books  are  in  many  ways  a 
very  great  gain,  and  afford  the  child  some  training  in  acquiring  know- 
ledge from  what  he  reads  as  well  as  some  practice  in  correct  utterance. 
They  should  not,  however,  be  allowed  to  take  the  place  of  the 
ordinary  books  for  the  main  purpose  of  teaching  reading,  and  they 
should  be  written  in  a  simpler  style  so  as  to  present  fewer  difficulties. 

The  features  which  should  characterise  the  reading  books,  and  the 
essential  qualities  which  should  distinguish  other  books  for  class  use 
— such  as  arithmetic  books,  copy  books,  grammars,  geography  books, 
atlases,  etc. — will  be  referred  to  later  on  in  connection  with  the 
teaching  of  the  particular  subjects. 

All  books  intended  for  the  use  of  children  should  be  well  printed 
in  sufficiently  large  type  and  strongly  bound.  In  many  instances, 
too,  UlUBtrations  are  a  great  advantage,  both  in  assisting  the  com- 
prehension of  the  subject  matter  and  in  giving  brightness  and  attrac- 
tiveness of  appearance.  The  illustrations  should  be  good  of  their 
kind  ;  not  the  wretchedly  conceived  and  ill-drawn  caricatures  some- 
times found,  nor  the  blurred  and  otherwise  faulty  impressions, 
resulting  from  bad  printing  or  from  the  use  of  worn-out  *  electros ' 
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and    defectiye     'process-blocks,'    which    are    too    firequently    met 
witL 

Some  xuuital  moral  lessona  may  be  enforced  In  cozmectlon  wltli  the 
treatment  of  books.  The  more  children  are  taught  to  respect  books 
and  to  treat  them  properly — especially  if  they  are  the  property  of 
others — the  better.  Of  course  in  any  case  a  book  in  constant  use 
by  children  is  certain  to  suffer  a  considerable  amount  of  wear 
and  tear ;  but  cleanliness,  careful  handling,  and  the  avoidance  of 
needless  destruction  may  be  and  should  be  insisted  upon.  If,  how- 
ever, a  book  is  so  badly  bound  as  to  come  rapidly  to  pieces,  a  child 
should  scarcely  be  expected  to  take  much  interest  in  its  preservation. 

n.  CLASS  KANAOEMSMT  FROM  THE  DISCIFLINAB7  SIDE. 

All  work  has  to  be  performed  under  conditions,  and  these  have 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  school-room  as  well  as  in  the 
workshop  or  the  home.  The  great  thing  is  to  make  the  conditions 
as  pleasant  and  as  conducive  to  success  as  possible,  to  reduce  any 
deadening  and  obstructive  effects,  and  where  any  influence  exists, 
which  in  ordinary  circumstances  is  opposed  to  our  efforts  (as  the 
natural  restlessness  and  volatility  of  children),  so  to  mould  our 
method  of  treatment  as  to  turn  this  influence  in  a  useful  direction. 

Perhaps  no  side  of  his  work  is  so  difficult  for  the  teacher  to  learn, 
none  so  likely  to  try  his  skill  and  patience  to  the  uttermost,  as  the 
easy  and  efficient  control  of  cblldren  wbile  under  Instmctlon,  and  the 
maintenance  of  such  a  spirit  of  law  and  order  among  them  that  they 
willingly  and  readily  submit  themselves  to  the  teacher's  guidance. 
In  no  part  of  his  work,  too,  is  failure  so  certain  to  be  followed  by 
disastrous  consequences,  both  to  himself  and  his  pupils,  as  in  this. 
Mere  passive  abstention  from  noise  and  riot  on  their  part  is  not 
sufficient ;  there  must  be  such  steady  and  regular  effort  to  do  what- 
ever is  right  that  self-control  becomes  habitual,  and  they  not  only 
learn  what  is  required  of  them,  but  are  strengthened  in  all  those 
qualities  which  go  to  make  up  true  manliness.  To  secure  this  suc- 
cessfiilly  it  is  not  enough  for  the  teacher  to  be  well  informed  about 
what  he  has  to  teach,  or  even  to  be  able  to  communicate  knowledge 
skilfully ;  he  must  have  the  power  to  influence  children,  and  this  is 
rather  a  matter  of  character  and  of  insight  into  child  nature  than  of 
intellectual  ability. 
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Much,  of  the  greatest  use,  may  of  course  be  learned  as  to  the  re- 
quirements for  success  in  this  matter,  and  as  to  the  expedients  which 
are  foimd  useful  in  the  disciplinary  management  of  children ;  but  it 
remains  true  that  there  are  some  otherwise  very  estimable  men  who 
find  themselves  incapable  of  controlling  even  a  few  pupils,  and  who 
rapidly  get  into  difficulties  with  even  a  well  disposed  class. 

I.  General  disciplinary  Qualifications  in  the  Teacher  Him- 
self.— The  following  extract  from  the  author's  School  Management 
gives,  in  a  general  way,  the  main  characteristics  which  should  dis- 
tinguish the  teacher  from  the  point  of  view  at  present  under  con- 
sideration. 

"He  should  be  an  enthusiast  but  no  visionary,  a  man  of  many 
devices,  yet  fanatically  attached  to  none ;  hopeful,  and  inclined  to 
take  a  cheerful  view  of  things,  yet  not  easily  deceived  by  appearances  ; 
ftai  of  sympathy  for  little  children,  and  prepared  to  make  aU  due 
allowances  for  natural  waywardness  ;  haying  faith  in  himself  without 
arrogance  or  conceit,  and,  while  fully  recognising  his  own  responsi- 
bility, ready  to  give  a  full  share  of  credit  to  the  efforts  of  those 
associated  with  him  in  the  work.  He  must  take  care  also  to  be 
at  all  times  a  worthy  example  to  his  children,  bearing  in  mind 
the  strength  of  the  tendency  in  them  to  imitation.  There  is  no 
calculating  the  mischief  which  an  irritable  gloomy  temper  may 
do. 

"His  CheerftilneBS  should  keep  his  scholars  on  good  terms  with 
themselves,  and  encourage  them  to  face  work  and  difficulty  reso- 
lutely. He  should  be  able  to  interpret  the  workings  of  any  boy's 
mind  in  terms  of  that  mind,  and  not  heedlessly  put  a  construction 
upon  them  in  accordance  with  his  own  habits  of  thought  and  action. 
He  should  he,  as  it  were,  in  electric  communication  with  every  part  of 
his  school,  able  on  the  instant  to  interpret  action  aright,  and  ready 
at  once  to  remedy  any  derangement  of  the  machinery,  or  make  good 
any  broken  sympathetic  connection.  His  influence  should  be  felt  at 
all  points — *an  influence  unseen,  perhaps,  and  unobtrusive  but  all 
pervading ;  free  from  the  slightest  taint  of  distrust  or  suspicion,  but 
checking  insubordination  before  the  thought  of  it  has  taken  fonn  ; 
exacting  a  faithful  performance  of  duties,  yet  encouraging  by  its 
inspiration  before  despondency  has  attained  a  conscious  existence ; 
soft  and  gentle  as  a  mother's  hand  on  the  brow  of  a  sick  child,  yet 
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holding  the  reins  of  authority,  and  controlling  the  very  motives  of 
action,  like  the  hand  of  fate.' 

"  Energy  must  not  deteriorate  into  rettlesaness  or  noise,  vigHanoe 
into  espionage,  oonfldenoe  into  neglect  of  preoantions,  or  sjrstem  into 
a  mere  mecbaaieal  routine." 

That  the  teabher  should  know  lUs  sdudars  has  been  so  frequently 
urged  that  the  remark  has  become  trite,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  its 
general  theoretical  acceptance,  in  practice  its  import  is  frequently 
attended  to  but  little,  or  neglected  altogether.  The  importance  of 
such  knowledge  has  been  already  pointed  out  in  respect  to  its  bearing 
on  the  work  of  teaching,  but  it  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  manage* 
ment  of  children. 

Unless  the  teacher  knows  those  under  his  charge — knows  them 
not  only  collectively  or  by  name,  but  individually  and  intimately — 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  gain  that  hold  over  them,  which  comes 
from  loving  respect  and  the  feeling  that  he  is  their  friend,  and  which 
stimulates  them  to  act  as  he  would  have  them,  both  as  to  conduct 
and  work.  Where  this  community  of  feeling  and  interest  exists, 
disciplinary  troubles  are  comparatively  few,  and  such  admonitions 
and  corrections  as  are  required  make  a  far  deeper  impression  than 
they  otherwise  would  do. 

It  is  the  fact  that  the  teacher  and  pupils  are  practically  strangers  to 
each  other,  which  makes  the  work  of  management  so  trying  and  exacting 
when  a  teacher  at  first  takes  charge  of  a  set  of  new  boys.  He  cannot 
apply  to  the  best  advantage  such  skill  in  control  and  knowledge  of 
government  as  he  possesses,  and  hence,  when  any  difficulty  arises,  he  is 
often  put  to  straits  to  discover  exactly  how  it  may  best  be  met ;  for 
it  is  uncertain  what  effect  his  measures  may  have  upon  boys  of  whom 
he  knows  little  or  nothing.  If  he  has  not  had  a  wide  experience,  he  is 
almost  certain  to  think  the  children  worse  than  they  really  are  ;  and, 
unless  he  is  gifted  with  a  large  amount  of  tact  and  patience,  he  may 
easily  be  led  into  harshly  repressive  treatment  and  the  employment  of 
a  much  larger  measure  of  punishment  than  is  either  wise  or  necessary. 
When  he  has  become  intimately  acquainted  with  his  pupils'  peculi- 
arities of  intellect  and  character,  he  may  without  difficulty  adjust  his 
expedients  to  the  necessities  of  the  case ;  and  things  which  before 
may  have  caused  him  serious  embarrassment  will  probably  lose  their 
troublesome  character  almost  entirely. 
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Now  children  cannot  be  known,  In  the  way  they  ahonlil  ba,  when 
they  never  come  into  contact  with  the  teacher  except  dnrinir  lessona. 
Many  an  opportunity  will  arise,  which  ought  to  be  taken  advantage  of^ 
for  friendly  and  familiar  chat  about  ordinary  matters  or  things  in. 
which  they  take  pleasure ;  and  he  should  look  upon  it  as  a  part  of 
his  duty  to  shew  a  real  interest  in  their  sports  and  pastimes,  as  well 
as  in  their  work.  A  teacher  who  thinks  it  too  much  trouble  or  be- 
neath his  dignity  to  associate  with  his  pupils  in  the  playground,  and, 
if  he  appears  there  at  all,  merely  acts  the  part  of  a  policeman  to  keep 
them  out  of  mischief^  has  strange  notions  of  his  office  and  responsibil- 
ities. He  is  throwing  away  many  valuable  chances  of  getting  that 
insight  into  the  real  characters  of  his  children,  and  that  power  of  exer- 
cising an  increasing  influence  over  them,  which  are  necessary  to  effective 
discipline,  and  are  such  powerful  elements  in  successful  moral  training. 
Many  a  lesson  in  upright  dealing  and  self-control  may  he  taught  in 
the  xdaygronnd  hy  a  wise  teacher,  without  the  child  being  conscious 
of  it  at  the  time,  which  will  strengthen  the  character  in  the  ^{resent 
and  may  tell  powerfully  for  good  in  the  future. 

If  the  teacher  can  play  well,  as  every  young  teacher  at  least  should  be  able  to  do, 
be  will  find  it  greatly  to  his  advantage  in  many  ways  to  take  his  part  in  the  more 
athletic  games,  such  as  cricket,  football,  rounders,  prisoner's  base,  and  others  of  a 
like  kind.  Nay,  more,  in  many  instances  he  may  do  much  good  by  organising  games 
for  the  children  and  teaching  them  how  to  play,  especially  in  town  districts  wiiere 
they  have  few  opjrartunities  of  playing  except  at  school. 

II.  Disciplinary  Training  and  Class  Control.— By  disdidin- 
ary  inflnenoe,  in  a  narrow  school  sense,  is  meant  the  combined 
agencies  which  the  teacher  brings  to  bear  upon  the  child  in  order  to 
make  him  amenable  to  law  and  order,  and  to  arouse  such  energy  as 
he  possesses  in  a  way  to  induce  him  voluntarily  to  put  forth  his 
efforts  in  the  direction  we  wish  ;  to  train  him  to  steady  application 
and  prompt  and  willing  obedience,  while  at  the  same  time  we 
strengthen  him  to  act  more  and  more  independently  until  he  is  able 
to  become  a  law  unto  himself.  In  a  word,  we  have  so  to  stimulate 
and  foster  all  right  and  noble  instincts  in  him,  that  he  may  grow 
in  strength,  both  morally  and  intellectually,  and  be  ready  and  able 
to  do  his  duty  in  any  position  in  which  he  may  be  placed. 

(1)  Order.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not  a  difficult  thing  to  control 
children,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  if  the  teacher  has  any  natural 
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gift  for  government^  and  knows  how  to  use  it;  but  knowledge, 
patience,  tact,  and  insight  are  all  necessary  to  success.  If  handled 
properly,  children  quiddy  come  to  like  order,  and  are  happiest  when 
gnrronnded  Ify  it.  They  respect  power,  and  they  respect  law,  when 
properly  administered ;  but  they  soon  learn  to  what  lengths  they 
can  go.  With  a  teacher  who  betrays  his  weakness  and  acts  injudici- 
ously and  inconsistently — as  a  weak  disciplinarian  is  pretty  sure  to  do 
— they  rapidly  become  so  disorganised  that  they  pay  little  or  no  heed 
to  commands,  or  threats,  or  appeals  for  good  behaviour,  and  lose  no 
opportunity  of  talking,  shifting  their  places,  and  amusing  themselves 
by  playing  tricks  on  their  neighbours,  when  such  things  can  be  done 
with  a  probable  chance  of  escaping  instant  punishment.  Even  this 
they  will  often  run  the  risk  of,  because,  among  so  many  engaged  in 
the  same  way,  they  are  aware  that  there  is  very  considerable  likeli- 
hood that  they  wiU  escape. 

Unfortunately  in  such  a  case  a  weak  teacher  is  firequently  too 
ixTitated  to  be  dieoreet,  and  singles  out  some  individual,  to  make  an 
example  of,  who  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  greatest  offenders.  Nay, 
worse,  a  teacher  of  this  kind  will  sometimes  bully  a  timid  and  well- 
disposed  child,  who  has  been  guilty  of  some  small  offence,  when  he 
has  not  the  courage  to  take  in  hand  one  of  the  master  spirits  of 
mischief,  because  such  a  one  may  be  troublesome  to  deal  with,  and  it 
may  be  necessary  to  proceed  to  extremities  with  him.  The  teacher 
is  perhaps  unconscious  of  this  at  the  time,  but  he  should  be  on  his 
guard,  for  it  is  a  moral  cowardice  which  sooner  or  later  can  only 
lead  to  disaster.  A  peace  at  any  price  policy  ie  pretty  certain  to  end 
in  war. 

Without  proper  order  it  is  useless  to  hope  to  carry  on  school  work 
with  any  success.  Neither  teaching  nor  study  can  proceed  with  any 
useful  effect  amid  a  babel  of  sounds  and  continual  interruptions, 
while  the  children  rapidly  fall  into  habits  of  carelessness,  trifling,  and 
inattention,  if  not  into  more  positive  forms  of  bad  behaviour.  Mere 
silence  or  absolute  passivity  is  not  good  order  ;  a  very  silent  class  is 
in  all  probability  not  a  working  class.  There  is  a  noise  of  work  as 
well  as  of  disturbance,  and  the  teacher  should  be  able  at  once  to 
recognise  clearly  the  difference  between  the  two.  At  the  same  time 
children  should  not  be  allowed  to  mutter  or  whisper  their  work  to 
themselves — a  bad  habit  more  easily  contracted  than  cured. 
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Bad  order  needs  to  he  met  firmly,  calmly,  and  at  once  ;  the  longer 
it  is  allowed  to  go  on  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  deal  with.  Disturb- 
ances may  often  be  checked  with  ease  at  the  beginning,  by  a  little 
tact,  and  by  firm  but  quiet  and  good-tempered  insistence  upon 
proper  demeanour  ;  if,  however,  they  are  allowed  to  proceed,  the 
teacher  may  find  that  he  has  to  tax  his  resources  severely  before  he 
succeeds  in  restoring  order.  Neither  coaxing,  nor  petting,  nor  beg- 
ging, nor  fierce  scolding,  nor  any  kind  of  violence  will  achieve  what  is 
wanted. 

Compulsion  has  a  distinct  place  in  control,  but  the  use  of  force 
alone  is  utterly  Ineffective  as  a  disciplinary  Inflnenoe.  It  is  of  no  use 
for  a  teacher  to  swoop  down  upon  a  noisy  class  and  punish  recklessly 
this  and  that  offender.  Even  if  he  secures  order  for  the  moment  by 
such  means,  the  disorder  will  break  out  again  worse  than  ever  the 
moment  his  back  is  turned  or  some  other  opportunity  occurs.  Order 
which  is  obtained  solely  by  compulsion  is  mere  external  compliance 
to  avoid  painful  consequences.  It  is  never  to  be  trusted  to,  and  so 
far  from  exerting  any  lasting  influence  for  good  upon  the  child,  is 
very  apt  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  tyranny  of  a  strong  hand  and  to 
evoke  a  spirit  of  opposition.  A  few  minutes  rough  handling  of  a 
child  may  imdo  all  the  good  which  months  of  careful  training  have 
accomplished. 

The  mistake  is  often  made  by  inexperienced  teachers  of  attribating 
to  tlie  whole  class  the  fittults  of  individnals.  This  is  not  only  unjust, 
but  an  error  in  judgment  in  many  ways.  The  troublesome  few 
escape  any  special  consequences  to  themselves,  and  are  thus  encour- 
aged in  what  they  consider  the  fun  of  annoying  and  irritating  the 
teacher ;  while  the  better  behaved  children  are  discouraged,  inas- 
much as  not  only  are  their  efforts  unappreciated,  but  they  are  judged 
to  be  as  bad  as  the  rest 

Good  order  is  necessary  ;  but  the  term  must  not  be  misimderstood, 
and  the  teacher  who  acts  without  intelligence  in  this  matter  may  be 
tempted  to  go  too  far.  It  is  very  far  from  wise  to  insist  upon  a 
rigid  mechanical  routine  and  the  severity  of  demeanour  of  soldiers  on 
parade.  Children  are  certain  not  to  be  happy  where  this  is  attempted, 
and  happiness  is  of  tlie  first  importance  if  wholesome  disoi]>line  is  to 
be  secured.  Reasonable  allowance  must  be  made  for  their  restless- 
ness, playfulness,  and  the  attempt  to  get  some  amount  of  amusement 
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out  of  their  school  work.  These  are  things  to  be  kept  under  control, 
but  they  should  not  be  magnified  into  serious  breaches  of  law. 

The  conditions  of  work  ahonld  bo  as  natural  and  pleasant  as 
possible  so  long  as  the  work  is  not  in  any  way  interfered  with.  The 
child  should  feel  quite  at  his  ease ;  and  while  he  should  never  be 
allowed  to  idle  away  his  time,  or  to  behave  in  a  disorderly  way,  and 
no  approach  to  rudeness  or  want  of  proper  respect  should  be  tolerated, 
a  certain  amount  of  freedom  both  of  speech  and  action  should 
certainly  be  permitted  him.  Without  this,  restraint  becomes  irk- 
some, and  the  teacher  and  pupil  are  not  likely  to  stand  upon  that 
quite  friendly  footing  which  is  so  important  to  the  success  of  educa- 
tional measures. 

(2)  1%«  Exercise  of  Authority,  The  mode  in  which  the  teacher 
brings  his  personal  influence  and  power  of  command  to  bear  upon 
the  children  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  disciplinary  con- 
trol. Antliorlty  is  not  a  matter  to  be  talked  about  in  school ;  like 
instruments  of  punishment  it  is  best  kept  entirely  in  the  background 
till  needed.  When  occasion  arises  for  its  exercise,  it  is  not  the  sub- 
stance of  what  the  teacher  says  which  affects  the  children,  so  much  as 
the  quiet  confidence  of  his  manner — the  calm  decision,  the  clear  firm 
ring  of  the  voice,  the  evident  determination  to  have  things  done 
decently  and  in  order.  There  is  no  stem  magisterial  demeanour,  no 
parade  of  command,  no  attempt  to  enforce  obedience  by  mere  loud- 
ness of  voice  or  angry  assertion.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  an 
undemonstrative  consciousness  of  power,  which  the  children  recognise 
instantly  as  arising  from  strength  of  character,  fearlessness  in  the 
performance  of  duty,  and  perfect  self-control — a  power  which  is 
utterly  distinct  from  any  mere  external  exhibition  of  force,  and 
which  shews  that  while  the  teacher  remembers  the  consideration  and 
respect  due  to  others,  he  is  not  likely  to  forget  what  is  due  to  himself 
and  the  authority  which  he  represents.  Bluster  is  never  mistaken 
by  children  for  power,  and  is  very  apt  to  aggravate  the  mischief  it  is 
intended  to  cure. 

In  case  of  difficulty  the  young  teacher  should  remember  that  to 
have  complete  command  of  oneself  Is  a  first  requisite  for  commanding 
others.  He  must  have  faith  in  himself  if  others  are  to  have  faith  in 
him.  If  he  lacks  confidence  in  his  own  resources,  he  is  very  apt  to 
become  fearful  of  consequences  directly  some  little  trouble  arises,  and 
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often  overacts  his  part.  Being  doubtful  as  to  the  success  of  any 
measures  he  may  devise,  he  says  and  does  far  more  than  the  circum- 
stances call  for.  This  is  a  serious  mistake.  To  allow  the  children  to 
see  that  he  is  at  his  wits'  end  what  to  do,  and  is  too  flurried  to 
act  discreetly,  or  possibly  even  justly,  is  to  court  defeat.  Words 
must  be  used  wisely  ;  there  must  be  no  reckless  scolding,  no  frequent 
haranguing  of  the  pupils,  no  threatenings  or  grand  talk  about  what 
the  teacher  intends  to  do.  All  these  are  signs  of  weakness  not 
strength ;  and  if  he  is  continually  crying  "  wolf !  wolf ! "  he  may 
know  what  to  expect. 

The  teacher  who  is  constantly  saying  "  you  thaU  do  so  and  so,"  "  I  will  be  obeyed/* 
"I  will  not  be  trifled  with,"  and  such  like  things,  is.  just  the  one  who  is  trifled 
with— even  at  the  risk  of  ill-usage.  The  children  seem  as  though  they  cannot  resist 
Che  temptation  mischievously  to  irritate  tlie  teacher,  and  will  often  act  like  wasps 
when  they  feel  this. 

The  good  disciplinarian  does  not  use  his  strength  to  no  purpose. 
He  does  his  best  to  avoid  giving  the  opportunity  for  any  beginning  of 
disorder ;  he  looks  to  little  things,  and  takes  care  that  the  children 
are  not  left  unemployed.  If  anything  wrong  occurs,  he  notes 
instantly  and  exactly  what  is  amiss,  and  applies  the  suitable  remedy 
at  once  in  a  quiet  easy  matter-of-course  way  that  shews  he  is  fully 
conscious  of  what  he  is  about  and  is  perfectly  master  of  the  situation. 
He  Bpeaki  as  one  liavlnc:  autliority,  not  as  one  wishing  to  gain  it, 
and  as  though  he  did  not  in  tlie  least  anticipate  any  opposition  to  his 
wishes.  He  is  charitable  and  considerate  in  his  estimate  of  wrong- 
doing, but  all  the  same  he  expects,  and  if  necessary  enforces, 
obedience  to  his  commands.  The  children  recognise  clearly  that  he 
is  patient  with  them,  and  inclined  to  overlook  occasional  lapses  with 
a  simple  reminder,  because  they  are  weak,  not  because  he  has  any 
fear  for  his  own  power. 

In  few  ways  can  the  teacher  shew  the  weakness  of  his  i>ower  to 
govern  more  than  by  indecision.  Quick  judgment  and  decided 
action  are  frequently  necessary  to  the  teacher,  and  the  importance 
of  these  things  must  not  be  underrated,  or  lost  sight  of,  because  it  is 
possible  to  confound  them  with  rash  haste,  or  with  the  following  of 
some  angry  impulse  of  the  moment.  In  the  event  of  any  difficulty 
turning  up,  such  as  determined  unruliness,  or  an  attempt  to  defy  the 
authority  of  the  teacher,   dilatoriness  in  making  up  his  mind — 
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whether  proceeding  from  timorousness  or  any  other  cause — is  sure  ta 
increase  his  troubles,  and  may  lead  to  disastrous  consequences  to  all 
concerned.  To  apply  a  remedy  (inlckly  and  steadily  Is  luOf  the  onra. 
The  teacher  should  act  calmly,  and  as  considerately  as  the  circum- 
stances allow,  but  with  promptness  and  if  necessary  with  a  strong 
hand.  "There  are  moments,''  says  an  American  writer,  "in  the 
course  of  education,  and  even  of  life,  when  the  delay  which  reasoning 
demands  would  expose  us  to  the  danger  which  it  is  intended  to 
avert."  Occasions  sometimes  arise  where  any  right  course  of  action, 
thou^  possibly  far  from  the  best,  is  better  than  none  at  all,  and 
where  the  necessities  of  the  case  will  not  allow  of  any  prolonged 
consideration. 

When  miachief  is  going  on,  Is  no  time  for  nice  weighing  of  all  the  reMoni  for  and 
■gainst  a  certain  conree  of  action.  For  the  teacher  to  stand  Idly  by  vainly  trying 
to  decide  what  it  were  best  to  do,  or  to  nerve  himself  to  the  requisite  finnness  to  act, 
is  simply  to  strengthen  opposition  to  a  serious  extent  Where  such  hesitation  and 
uncertainty  do  not  proceed  firom  sheer  incapacity,  they  are  probably  as  often  as  not  but 
a  disguised  attempt  to  put  off  an  unpleasant  duty,  in  the  hope  that  something  may 
occur  to  render  interference  unnecessary.  ^y 

(3)  The  exercise  of  Tact.  This  is  a  very  important  element  in  success- 
ful control,  but  its  exemplifications  are  so  varied,  and  shade  into  one 
another  in  such  a  subtle  way,  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  thing  to 
define  with  any  exactness.  Roughly  it  may  be  said,  that  by  tact  is 
here  meant  an  InatinotlTe  feeling,  allied  to  common-Mnse  on  tlie 
one  band  and  conslderatenais  on  the  other,  as  to  what  is  suitable 
and  jndieloiu — a  nice  discernment  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  as  to 
what  will  prove  most  felicitous  in  his  treatment  of  children,  so  that 
he  may  put  himself  in  Unick  with  them,  and  consequently  increase 
the  effect  of  his  influence  by  the  wisdom  of  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
applied.  To  put  the  matter  in  another  way,  tact  may  be  viewed  as 
readiUBia  of  resonroe  in  appropriately  ailUnstinff  means  to  enda — skill 
in  adapting  words  and  actions  to  meet  the  needs  of  any  difficulty  in 
whidi  the  teacher  may  be  placed,  so  that  he  may  say  the  right  word 
and  do  the  right  thing  to  stimulate  the  child  to  take  the  right  course. 
Or,  again,  tact  may  be  looked  upon  as  quickness  of  perception  in 
taking  into  account  all  the  bearings  of  a  case,  and  the  ulterior  conse- 
quences of  any  line  of  action,  so  as  to  come  rapidly  to  a  decision  as  to 
what  is  the  most  fitting  course  to  be  adopted,  and  discreetly  and  con- 
sistently to  carry  this  out 

N 
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The  exercise  of  tact  requires  that  the  teacher  should  have  all  his 
wits  about  him,  and  be  ready  to  modify  his  method  of  treatment  at 
any  moment  It  will  assist  him  in  discerning  what  should  and 
what  should  not  be  done,  and  frequently  save  him  from  blunderin*^ 
in  his  dealing  with  children ;  while  if  he  should  fall  into  error,  as 
every  teacher  is  liable  to  do,  it  will  help  him  to  make  the  best  of  it 
and  to  reduce  any  evil  effects  as  much  as  possible. 

Some  teachers  are  restless  and  fussy,  and  seem  unable  to  refrain 
from  meddling,  in  the  hope  of  bettering  some  small  matter,  even  when 
things  are  going  welL  To  be  continually  interfering  with  a  child 
in  this  way — ^giving  needless  cautions  and  multiplied  instructions,  or 
correcting  over  and  over  again  some  small  fault,  which  he  is  quite 
conscious  of,  and  probably  doing  his  best  to  overcome — is  to  discour- 
age him,  and  impede  that  wholesome  growth  which  can  only  be 
vigorous  when  it  is  natural,  and  when  no  attempt  is  made  to  hasten  it 
through  impatience  or  over-zeaL  It  is  like  constantly  changing  the 
soil  round  a  young  plant  and  interfering  with  its  roots,  to  have  them 
grow  in  the  direction  we  think  best  To  be  too  offldooB  in  matters  of 
discipline  is  often  as  indisoreet  as  to  bo  lax. 

Other  teachers  again  are  continually  coming  across  children,  and 
needlessly  irritating  them  or  jarring  their  feelings,  not  purposely  or 
even  in  many  cases  consciously,  not  from  ill-temper  or  lack  of  kind* 
ness,  but  from  want  of  tact.  Such  teachers  often  ML  to  understand 
why  children  do  not  take  to  them,  and  why,  although  they  are 
earnest  in  their  work  and  conscious  of  kindly  intention,  it  is  so 
difficult  for  them  to  get  into  touch  with  their  pupils. 

Tact  must  be  founded  on  Judfirment  and  sympatliy  ajstUng  toffether  ; 
but  it  is  not  a  matter  for  the  acquirement  of  which  we  can  lay  down 
a  series  of  rules.  It  is  from  its  nature  almost  entirely  the  outcome 
of  experience  ;  and  as  much  is  frequently  to  be  learned  respecting  it 
from  the  consideration  of  failures  as  of  successes.  A  certain  and 
varying  pressure  has  to  be  put  upon  a  tool,  a  certain  speed  of  move- 
ment has  to  be  given,  and  delicate  and  well-judged  modifications  of 
direction  have  to  be  made  in  order  to  smooth  a  cross-grained  piece  of 
wood ;  without  these  precautions  it  would  simply  be  torn  into  holes. 
The  good  workman  recognises  instinctively  what  to  do,  he  humours 
the  wood  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  yet  none  the  less  certainly  smooths  his 
sur&ce.    So  it  is  with  tact  in  the  treatment  of  children. 
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(4)  Obedience  and  uniformity  ofpresmre  in  disciplinary  measures. 
Restraint  is  necessary  if  the  performance  of  work  in  school  is  to  be 
easy  and  exact ;  but  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  the  general  comfort 
and  convenience  it  is  not  wise  to  go.  Cliildren  Blioiild  not  be 
treat6<l  as  maelilneB,  nor  as  evU-doen  undergoing  a  term  of  xnmisli- 
ment.  The  love  of  liberty  is  natural  to  children,  and,  as  £Eur  as  is 
compatible  with  the  discharge  of  duty,  this  is  to  be  respected.  Never- 
theless, the  teacher  must  not  forget,  in  his  endeavour  to  make  things 
agreeable  for  children,  that  they  have  to  be  governed — that  liberty 
is  not  "absence  of  necessity  for  obedience,"  and  must  never  be 
allowed  to  degenerate  into  careless  indolent  habits,  the  following  out 
of  their  own  whims  or  likings  when  set  work  has  to  be  done,  disregard 
of  authority  or  the  rights  of  others,  or  lastly  into  opposition  to  just 
restrictions. 

Steady  apiflioation  and  ready  oliedience  are  essential,  and  a  good 
deal  of  patience  is  necessary  to  secure  these  things.  The  children 
must  distinctly  understand  what  is  required  of  them ;  they  must  be 
guided  into  what  is  right,  warned  when  on  the  point  of  going  wrong, 
and  incited  to  do  their  best  by  a  generous  appreciation  of  their 
efforts — ^poor  as  these  may  be  when  judged  by  any  absolute  standard. 

There  are  many  occasions,  too,  when  higher  motives  fail ;  and  then 
compulsion  must  step  in,  and  the  child  be  unhesitatingly  made  to 
conform  to  the  teacher's  wishes.  The  more,  however,  children  can  be 
controlled  by  the  teacher's  influence,  and  the  less  by  artificial 
restrictions  and  punishments,  the  more  certainly  will  the  discipline 
exercise  a  wholesome  effect  in  the  present,  and  the  more  lasting  will 
be  its  results. 

Mere  external  compliance  is  often  all  that  can  be  secured  at  the 
moment,  and  this  is  something;  it  is  not,  however,  the  kind  of 
obedience  calculated  to  train  and  benefit  the  child,  and  something 
higher  must  be  aimed  at.  Ttue  obedience  is  a  rational  obedience,  and 
is  given  cheerfully  and  at  once,  from  a  willingness  to  be  led  at  any  rate, 
if  not  from  anxiety  to  do  what  the  teacher  wishes  because  it  is  felt  to 
be  right 

Inytblng  like  perfect  disciplinary  control  is  neoessarily  a  matter  of 
slow  growtb.  The  children  have  gradually  to  learn  exactly  what 
they  may  expect  from  the  teacher,  and  how  he  is  likely  to  view  any 
shortcoming  or  misdemeanour.    They  have  also  to  become  convinced, 
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from  his  habitual  mode  of  dealing  with  them,  that  in  his  exactions 
and  punishments  he  is  anxious  to  be  strictly  just,  and  that  any 
measures  he  may  find  it  necessary  to  take,  severe  though  they  may 
seem,  are  dictated  solely  by  consideration  for  the  general  good,  and 
are  not  adopted  merely  to  save  himself  trouble  or  annoyance. 

The  conditions  of  sohool  life  ehonld  bo  ludi  tliat  no  weU-di«poa6d 
child  finds  difflonlty  in  doing  what  is  right,  and  no  temptatioi  ia 
offered  to  naturally  mischievom  and  troablesome  children  to  do 
wrong.  Good  discipline  is  steady  in  its  requirements  and  even  in 
its  pressure,  so  that  children  know  exactly  what  they  have  to  trust 
to.  Its  success  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
administered.  Children  soon  recognise  a  teacher  for  what  he  is,  not 
what  he  may  seem  on  the  outside  ;  and  if  he  is  really  kindly  disposed, 
and  compassionate  to  their  weakness,  they  will  respect  him  all  the 
more  for  being  firm  in  his  treatment  of  any  deliberate  or  careless 
wrong-doing  and  resolute  in  being  obeyed.  He  may  even  be  ex- 
ceedingly strict  without  losing  their  regard,  so  long  as  he  is  always 
just  and  considerate.  It  is  not  strictness,  but  ill-tempered  harshness 
and  indifference  as  to  what  they  may  feel,  which  alienates  the 
sympathies  of  children. 

Control  wtaldh  is  severe  and  lax  in  turn  is  never  strong,  and  is  sure 
to  fail  to  affect  children  as  good  discipline  should  do.  A  teacher  who 
allows  his  pupils  to  be  noisy  and  neglectful  of  work  until  the  con- 
fusion can  be  borne  no  longer,  and  then  suddenly  rashes  to  the 
opposite  extreme  and  exacts  under  pain  of  punishment  a  rigid 
obedience  and  unnatural  quiet  as  a  kind  of  penance,  is  certain  to  be 
continually  in  difficulties.  The  children  are  accustomed  to  this 
spasmodic  kind  of  government ;  they  know  that  before  long  the 
teacher's  show  of  determination  will  moderate  and  his  vigilance 
wiU  relax,  and  hence  they  watch  their  opportunity  to  return  again 
to  their  old  state  of  doing  pretty  much  as  they  please. 

The  circumstances  of  sohools  vary  a  good  deal,  both  as  to  arrangementa  and  tiie 
elasa  of  children  in  attendance.  In  aome  cases  the  maintenance  of  discipline  is  a 
comparatively  easy  matter,  while  In  others  it  demands  all  the  skill  and  resoorce 
which  the  teacher  can  bring  to  bear.  Many  children,  especially  in  the  poor  and 
crowded  districts  of  our  large  towns,  come  ttom  homes  where  they  can  scarcely  be 
■aid  to  Iw  suliJected  to  any  kind  of  discipline  whatever,  and  spend  a  large  portion  of 
their  time  in  the  streets  under  positively  evil  inflnences.  Frequently,  too,  there  is 
aa  lahsrltsd  Mas  afainst  any  Uad  of  eoatrol  or  rostralat,  and  this  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of. 
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All  these  things  add  to  the  teacher's  difficulties,  and  necessitate  on  his  part  nn- 
wearying  attention,  much  patient  forbearance,  and  a  decided,  but  at  the  same  time 
kindly  and  uniform,  administration  of  law.  He  has  fluently  to  civilise  as  well  as 
to  train  in  other  respects,  and  at  first  has  to  be  content  with  moderate  results. 
With  steady  insistence,  however,  and  a  slowly  increasing  pressure  of  requirements  an 
the  children  are  able  to  bear  it  and  yield  a  voluntary  obedience,  all  that  is  needed 
may  certainly  in  the  end  be  accomplished. 

The  direct  disciplinary  measures  with  which  a  child  is  brought  into  contact  in 
school  should  exert  a  strong  influence  for  good  upon  the  development  of  character ; 
but,  after  an,  the  tamli  powwttl  elaDSBt  is  the  meral  atateqilMre  la  whleh  the  child  lives, 
and,  much  as  the  school  may  do,  there  is  also  much  which  it  cannot  be  expected  to 
accomplish  alone. 

{5)  Class  Movements,  etc. — The  moyements  of  a  dass  in  changing 
from  one  position  to  another  should  be  conducted  in  an  orderly,  exact, 
and  rapid  way ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  insist  on  the  stifihess 
and  formality  which  distinguish  military  drilL  The  children  should 
be  taught  to  march,  but  in  an  easy,  quiet,  natural  way.  The  arms 
should  not  be  folded  but  hang  at  the  side  as  in  ordinary  walking. 
No  talking  should  be  allowed,  and  still  less  anything  like  disorder 
resulting  from  scrambling  haste  or  playful  romping.  The  teacher 
Bhonld  control  the  movementB  firom  a  distance  where  he  can  be  seen 
and  heard,  and  avoid  the  common  mistake  of  mixing  himself  up  with 
the  children,  pulling  this  one  and  pushing  that  in  order  to  get  them 
into  their  places.  No  good  disciplinarian  does  this.  If  any  con- 
fusion begins  a  halt  should  at  once  be  called,  and  the  matter  put 
right  before  the  children  are  allowed  to  proceed. 

A  dass  should  be  equally  distributed  over  the  space  at  command, 
and  every  child  should  have  room  to  sit  or  stand  comfortably.  Some 
teachers  seem  to  have  no  eye  for  symmetrical  arrangement,  and  allow 
the  children  to  remain  crowded  in  some  places  and  scattered  in  others 
throughout  a  lesson. 

The  pupils  should  be  taught  to  distribute  themselves  equally  in  the  various  rows, 
and  at  proper  distances  fh>m  each  other,  without  the  teacher  having  to  interfere, 
though  it  may  be  necessary  to  put  right  here  and  there  some  little  derangement. 

In  such  lessons  as  writing,  dictation,  drawing,  and  arithmetic 
practice,  the  children  can  scarcely  be  too  far  apart ;  where  oral  teach- 
ing has  to  be  given  a  more  compact  arrangement  is  to  be  preferred. 
The  wider  the  dass  the  further  back  the  teacher  should  stand,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  see  every  child  distinctly  without  being  obliged  to  turn 
the  head  rapidly  right  and  left. 
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WordB  of  oommaiid  Bhoald  be  ihort)  nnartly  glTen,  and  in  math,  a 
tone  tlutt  every  cbild  can  hear  distlnetly,  though  the  teacher  should 
refrain  from  anything  like  shouting.  If  a  command  has  not  been 
heard  it  should  be  given  again,  but  when  it  has  once  been  understood 
it  should  not  be  repeated  without  good  reason.  The  teacher  should 
wait  a  reasonable  time  and  insist  upon  what  he  has  said  being 
attended  to.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  rapidly  reiterate  orders  again 
and  again  because  they  are  not  heeded  at  once ;  when  this  is  the 
case  the  children  grow  careless  and  rarely  attend  to  what  has  been 
said  until  it  has  been  repeated  several  times. 

Some  teachers  employ  a  special  signal  (as  the  sound  of  a  whistle  or  a  small  bell)  to 
enjoin  absolute  silence  and  cessation  of  all  movement  Such  a  signal  has  th« 
advantage  of  being  heard  distinctly  at  any  time,  and  in  a  large  school  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  something  of  this  kind  is  often  useftil,  though  in  the  case  of  a  single 
class  it  is  not  necessary. 

FliyBical  exercise  for  a  minute  or  two  at  the  close  of  a  lesson  is 

I  often  a  relief  after  the  strain  of  mental  work ;  or  may  be  used  in 

/  special  circumstances  during  the  teaching  to  rouse  the  children  from 

a  state  of  apathy  or  inattention.     As  previously  pointed  out,  the 

necessary  orders  are  best  given  by  signals  or  numbers. 

Signala  are  generally  better  in  school  than  words  of  command 
where  they  can  be  readily  employed,  tut  noise  is  thereby  reduced,  and 
the  children  are  compelled  to  give  their  whole  attention  to  the 
teacher  if  they  are  to  perform  what  is  required  of  them.  They  are 
often  useful  in  class  management  in  connection  with  other  things 
besides  physical  exercises  ;  for  instance,  as  a  means  of  directing  the 
children  to  stand  or  sit,  of  controlling  such  things  as  the  simultaneous^ 
exhibition  of  exercises,  and  the  movements  into  or  out  of  desks,  or, 
again,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  a  warning.  In  fact,  the  Ian 
talking  tliere  is  in  connection  witli  disciplinary  meaanres  of  any  kind, 
the  better  for  the  teacher  as  well  as  for  general  comfort 

(6)  Reproof  and  FunishmejU. — The  mode  in  which  reproof  is  given 
has  very  much  to  do  with  its  power  as  a  correctionary  influence.  It 
should  be  given  earnestly,  that  the  child  may  understand  the  impor> 
tance  of  heeding  what  is  said  to  him,  but  without  any  trace  of 
petulance  or  irritability.  These,  however,  must  not  be  confused  with 
dlBpleaanre,  which  is  often  a  very  useful  disciplinary  measure  when 
the  withdrawal  of  the  teacher's  good  opinion  is  felt  to  be  a  loss,  as 
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it  ought  to  be.  Even  righteous  anger  is  sometimes  not  only  admis- 
sible, but  natural  and  salutary,  when  some  serious  offence  has  been 
deliberately  committed.  The  teacher  must  be  on  his  guard,  however, 
and  be  sure  that  his  indignation  is  directed  against  the  evil,  and  is 
not  merely  the  outcome  of  aggravated  personal  annoyance  or  bad 
temper,  as  it  is  certain  to  be  if  it  leads  to  hasty  judgment,  intemperate 
action,  violence  of  language,  or  abuse.  Blglitly  employed,  the  teacher's 
anffer  will  bo  fait  by  the  child  to  be  the  Btroiigest  form  of  reprool 
To  make  use  of  it  in  the  case  of  ordinary  school  faults  or  shortcomings 
is  seriously  to  confuse  a  child's  moral  perceptions,  and  to  destroy  any 
good  effect  it  may  have  when  legitimately  applied  to  more  weighty 
matters. 

A  serious  but  not  unconmion  mistake  in  reproving  children  is  for 
the  teacher  to  allow  himself  to  fall  into  the  habit  of  constant  Bcolding 
or  fitnltflndlng— the  running  fire  of  little  rebukes,  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  *  nagging.'  This  keeps  both  the  teacher  and  pupils  con- 
tinually in  a  state  bordering  on  vexation  and  discontent,  and  such  a 
frame  of  mind  cannot  but  be  productive  of  harmful  results.  The 
child  soon  becomes  so  accustomed  to  being  rated  in  this  way  that  he 
pays  little  or  no  attention  to  what  is  said,  and  grows  callous  to  reproof 
even  when  justly  deserved  and  rightly  given. 

As  with  incentives  and  stimulants  of  all  kinds,  only  the  least 
amonnt  of  reproof  or  punishment  that  will  accomplish  the  purpose 
Bhoold  bo  employed  ;  and  the  means  used  should  be  as  varied  as  the 
number  at  disposal  or  the  circumstances  will  allow.  If  punishment 
is  frequently  appealed  to  in  the  same  form  a  larger  and  larger  amount 
becomes  necessary  to  produce  the  desired  effect  It  has  been  rightly 
said  that  ''the  best  remedy  in  the  world  may  soon  cease  to  be  a 
remedy  if  it  be  too  often  applied." 

The  teacher  should  do  his  best  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  his  class 
on  tho  side  of  right,  to  secure  their  confidence,  and  especially  to  get 
hold  of  the  leaders  among  the  children.  The  opinion  of  the  general 
body  acts  powerfully  here  as  elsewhere,  and  a  pupil  will  feel  coirec- 
tion  with  tenfold  force  if  he  knows  that  he  stands  equally  condemned 
both  by  the  teacher's  judgment  and  by  the  right  feeling  of  his  fellows, 
although  they  may  be  truly  and  justly  sorry  for  him. 

Tho  more  delicate  a  reproof  so  long  as  it  is  effectual,  the  better ; 
and  as  delicacy  of  feeling  grows  in  the  children,  reproof  should  be- 
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come  correspondingly  more  and  more  gentle.  A  modem  writer  has 
said :  *'  A  man  may  easily  produce  such  a  state  of  feeling  in  his 
schoolroom  that  to  address  even  the  gentlest  reproof  to  any  individual 
in  the  hearing  of  others  would  be  a  most  severe  punishment ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  may  so  destroy  that  sensitiveness  that  his 
vociferated  reproaches  will  be  as  unheeded  as  the  wind." 

A  Child's  feelings  should  never  l>o  wounded  unneoaasaiily.  Sneering 
or  sarcastic  remarks  are  utterly  out  of  place  with  children,  and  are 
certain  to  be  productive  of  much  harm  in  administering  discipline. 
Nothing  scorches  and  shrivels  up  the  good  feelings  of  children  sooner 
than  a  bitter  mockery  of  them.  They  clearly  understand  the  under- 
lying unkindness  of  such  remarks,  even  where  they  do  not  grasp 
their  meaning ;  they  feel  that  the  teacher  from  his  superior  strength 
and  position  is  taking  advantage  of  their  weakness,  and,  being  out- 
raged by  such  treatment  of  them,  they  rapidly  lose  all  their  affection 
for  and  desire  to  please  the  teacher. 

Again,  an  the  writer  has  said  elsewhere,  "  we  ihoold  not  apply  oplMMuit  epItlMti  to 
children  or  get  into  a  habit  of  attributing  vices  to  them ;  we  are  very  likely  to  com- 
plete thereby  an  only  half-formed  tendency,  and  to  strengthen  wrong*doing  nther 
than  to  repress  it.  A  child  who  is  continually  being  called  a  liar  is  pretty  certain  to 
become  confirmed  in  the  vice.  Uojust  and  unkind  words  often  sting  deeply,  and 
rankle  in  the  child's  mind  long  after  the  cause  which  led  to  them  is  forgotten." 

Oood-tempered  kindly  rldioula  is  quite  free  from  the  malevolent 
feeling  which  accompanies  a  sneer  or  a  sarcastic  remark,  and  may 
occasionally  prove  an  efficient  means  of  rousing  a  boy  to  effort, 
enlisting  his  attention,  checking  foolish  answering,  and  the  like.  It 
needs  considerable  tact,  however,  and  a  happy  manner  to  employ  it 
properly.  Some  teachers  are  certainly  able  to  make  use  of  it  with 
good  effect,  and  without  the  child  feeling  any  bitterness  or  oppoed- 
tion :  but  it  is  not  every  one  who  can  employ  it  in  this  way,  and 
where  such  is  the  case  it  is  much  better  left  alone. 

If  the  teacher  has  unintentionally  or  carelesilj  done  a  child  an 
ix^ustice,  he  should  not  be  above  acknowledslng  it  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  to  do  this  lowers  his  influence,  or  is  destructive  of 
his  dignity,  if  it  is  done  properly.  The  acknowledgment  should  shew 
the  teacher's  wish  to  be  strictly  just,  and  should  not  be  put  as  an 
admission  of  want  of  self-restraint,  or  as  the  outcome  of  bewilder^ 
ment    ^  Kone  of  us,"  as  Mr.  Calderwood  remarks,  "  professes  to  be 
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perfect ;  it  would  be  the  purest  affectatiou  to  conduct  a  class  on  the 
assumption  that  we  are." 

It  is  perhaps  scarcelj  necessary  to  remark,  that,  so  long  as  correct 
discipline  is  secured  tlia  lass  punisliment  of  any  sort  la  emi^oyed  the 
more  salutary  will  bo  the  nature  of  tlie  control  exardaed.  Punish- 
ment of  some  kind  however  will  always  be  necessary  in  the  manage- 
ment of  either  class  or  school ;  for  there  are  certain  to  be  frequent 
instances  when  the  teacher's  warnings  and  reproofs  will  remain  un- 
heeded, or  regulations  be  set  at  defiance,  and  at  times  even  serious 
moral  offences  will  be  committed,  which  will  need  to  be  dealt  with* 
On  such  occasions  it  is  not  only  necessary  for  the  teacher,  but  entirely 
for  the  good  of  the  children,  that  xmnlalmient  should  step  in  to  the 
support  of  law ;  and  the  teacher  must  not  shirk  the  weighty  re- 
sponsibility that  devolves  upon  him  in  this  matter. 

The  point  to  be  insisted  upon  is  not  that  the  teacher  should  do 
without  punishment,  but  that  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  do  his 
utmost  to  manage  with  less  and  less  of  it  as  time  goes  on ;  and  that 
the  standard  which  he  should  set  before  him  is  the  abandonment  of 
the  severer  forms  of  penalty — such  as  corporal  punishment — altogether. 
It  may  not  be  possible,  even  with  the  most  earnest  endeavour,  to  reach 
such  a  state  of  things — for  some  instance  of  gross  misconduct  may  at 
any  time  turn  up,  which  it  would  be  no  true  kindness  to  the  offender, 
and  would  be  foUy  with  respect  to  discipline,  to  pass  over  or  treat 
inadequately ;  but  it  will  have  been  a  good  thing  for  the  teacher  himself 
as  well  as  for  the  children  to  have  honestly  made  the  attempt 


I  nuMloB— by  which  is  meant  the  teacher^s  exhortations  and  the  influence  of  his 
personal  character  and  authority— ia  admirable  aa  far  as  it  goes,  and  the  more  perfect 
the  understanding  between  teacher  and  taught  the  greater  will  be  its  power.  It  is 
nevertheless  quite  inadequate  to  meet  all  cases,  and  has  little  or  no  effect  upon  chil- 
dren hardened  by  neglect,  evil  influences,  or  parental  mismanagement,  who  are  just 
those  most  likely  to  give  trouble.  Its  effect,  too,  is  very  much  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  there  is  still  punishment  behind  to  enforce  obedience  if  its  behests  are 
neglected  or  contemned.  A  grave  practical  difficulty  also  exists  with  respect  to  plac- 
ing anything  like  sols  reliance  upon  moral  suasion,  as  usually  understood.  It 
exiHMtulation  is  to  be  effective,  a  considerable  time  must  be  spent  with  each  refhictory 
pupil,  to  point  out  to  him  his  position,  and  gain  the  necessary  hold  upon  him  to  induce 
him  to  do  right  This  would  be  almost  out  of  the  question  and  make  a  heavy  call 
upon  the  teacher's  patience,  time,  and  resources,  even  with  a  large  class  j  whUe  in 
dealing  with  a  school  of  three  or  four  hundred  children,  it  would  be  absolutely  impos- 
sible. Even  if  aU  that  is  sometimes  claimed  for  it  were  theoretioaUy  true— which  is 
very  much  to  be  doubted— some  shorter  and  prompter  method  of  dealing  j>nidioatty 
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with  dellnqaents  would  have  to  be  adopted.  It  is  to  be  doubted  fturUier  whether  chil- 
dren would  not  soon  become  insufferably  bored  by  being  frequently  admonished  in 
this  way,  in  which  case  all  good  effect  would  certainly  be  lost. 

In  administering  punishment,  it  is  well  as  far  as  possible  to 
salt  the  penalty  to  tlie  offence ;  but  this  cannot  always  be  done,  and 
as  a  last  resource,  the  teacher  in  many  cases  has  to  &11  back  upon  the 
infliction  of  bodily  pain.  For  any  serious  or  determined  misbehaviour 
corporal  punishment  has  the  advantage  of  being  "  short,  shaip,  and 
decisive  "  ;  and  in  some  cases  a  brief  but  painful  experience  is  just 
what  is  needed  to  arouse  the  child  to  a  sense  of  his  condition  and 
stimulate  his  moral  nature.  If  properly  applied,  it  may  be  made  quite 
sufficiently  painful  without  endangering  any  part  of  the  human  frame. 
The  head  should  always  be  held  sacred  ;  and  under  no  circumstances 
should  any  teacher  ever  box  a  child's  ears.  Irremediable  mischief  of 
the  gravest  character  may  be  easily  done  in  this  way  in  a  thoughtless 
moment. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  goad  a  child  into  obstinate  disobedienoo 
or  determined  defiance.  When  the  management  is  what  it  should  be, 
instances  of  stubborn  refusal  to  do  what  is  required  are  rare.  Such  a 
case  however  may  occur,  and  is  often  a  difficult  and  delicate  matter 
to  deal  with.  Unless  the  child  is  to  he  dismissed  from  the  school^  he 
must  he  compelled  to  ohey,  but  the  mode  in  which  this  is  to  be  done 
needs  the  greatest  caution  and  circumspection.  It  is  a  matter  which 
no  subordinate  teacher  should  ever  attempt,  and  the  only  thing  that 
remains  for  him  to  do,  is  to  hand  over  the  offender  to  the  head  teacher. 

Ponisbment  shonld  be  reasonable  botb  in  amount  and  kind,  and  on 
no  account  must  it  ever  be  allowed  to  pass  into  cruelty.  All  such 
old-fashioned  punishments  as  beating  with  rulers,  keeping  for  long 
periods  without  food,  holding  up  weights,  kneeling  in  uncomfortable 
positions,  gagging,  pinching,  pulling  of  ears,  and  the  like,  are  barbar> 
ous  and  strongly  to  be  condemned. 

The  class  teacher  may  find  it  necessary  to  send  a  child  out  for  corporal  punishment, 
but  its  actual  infliction  should  always  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  head  teacher,  who 
should  also  resenre  the  final  right  of  Judgment  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  with  the 
offender.  Th€  authority  of  the  class  teacher ^  ftovwvcr,  must  alvays  bs/vUy  supported  in 
some  vxiy  or  olher^  or  discipline  will  soon  become  an  impossibility  for  him. 

The  mode  in  which  punishment  is  inflicted  has  mndh  to  do  with 
its  effect    The  teacher  should  listen  to  all  that  may  be  properly  urged 
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in  extenuation  of  a  fault,  but  he  should  not  allow  the  child  to  argue 
with  him  in  the  hope  of  escaping,  nor  to  cavil  at  his  decision.  His 
judgment  should  be  final,  and  having  been  deliberately  and  justly 
arrived  at  nothing  more  should  be  said. 

When  decided  upon,  the  punishment  sliould  be  aflmlnirtwed  ■oborly 
and  earnestly,  and  with  sufficient  severity  for  the  child  to  wish  to  avoid 
it.  Sha/m,  punishments  are  a  mischievous  mockery  and  speedily  bring 
the  teatJier's  authority  into  contempt.  There  must  be  no  trace  of 
personal  animosity  against  the  child,  or  of  careless  indifference  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  should  be  evident  that  the  teacher  feels  the  infliction  of 
punishment  to  be  an  unpleasant  part  of  his  duty,  but  one  which  he 
must  not  shrink  from  performing.  That  the  Justice  of  the  punish- 
ment should  be  recognised  is  essential  to  its  success,  and  this  is  not 
likely  to  be  the  case  when  it  is  either  careless  or  capricious. 

▲  great  difficnity  exiata  in  apporttonliiff  fh«  mm*  pviilaluB«iL«  to  th»  no*  oSmim,  by 
whomsoever  committed,  as  what  is  a  severe  punishment  to  one  child  may  be  a  very 
moderate  one  to  another.  The  teacher  however  can  scarcely  make  distinctions  of  this 
kind  without  laying  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  nnftiimess,  and  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  estimate  exactly  how  a  pimishment  affects  an  offender.  One  thing  is  clearj 
it  is  better  to  «t  «a  tb«  side  of  nuarey  than  of  severity. 

Both  in  reproof  and  in  awarding  punishment,  the  teacher  must 
digtlnguish  clearly  between  incapacity  and  absence  of  effort,  and 
the  child  should  have  the  benefit  of  any  doubt  which  exists  in  the 
teacher's  mind  with  reference  to  the  matter.  It  often  needs  the  nicest 
judgment  and  a  knowledge  of  the  child's  powers  and  character  to 
estimate  correctly  the  extent  to  which  he  has  striven  to  do  what  is 
required  of  him.  Besults  are  by  no  means  a  safe  guide  ;  and  if  any 
minimum  standard  is  laid  down,  so  that  all  who  do  not  reach  it  are 
deemed  worthy  of  punishment,  it  should  be  within  the  reach  of  every 
member  of  the  dass  with  earnest  application. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  pain  is  the  means,  not  the  object  of 
pnniflhment.  Its  object  is  to  reform  the  offender,  and  to  deter  both 
him  and  others  from  a  repetition  of  the  transgression,  to  arouse  him 
to  a  sense  of  his  position,  and  so  give  better  influences  an  opportunity 
of  acting  for  his  improvement.  Punishment  alone  can  never  effect 
what  is  required ;  the  wish  voluntarily  to  do  better  and  to  rise  to 
higher  things  must  be  given  by  other  and  gentler  influences.  Where 
there  is  no  inward  shame  produced,  the  punishment  does  little  good 
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to  the  offender  himself  beyond  securing  an  outward  and  unwilling 
compliance,  and  more  than  this  is  necessary  for  moral  growth. 

Where  iituiibeni  have  to  be  taught  together,  the  regulations  and  diadpUnar}- 
aanctiona  cannot  ikil  to  be  to  some  extent  artitlcial.  The  1idiio«m>w  of  fMlti  Is  no*  to 
be  jadged  by  the  treebU  or  aBBojeMe  thaj  eaaie  ;  and  the  teacher  ehouM  keep  clearly  in 
mind  the  distinction  between  moral  guilt  (such  as  lying,  dishonesty,  or  the  use  of 
obscene  languige)  and  a  breaCh  of  school  rules  adopted  for  the  furtherance  of  work 
and  general  convenience.  It  may  be  necessary  to  punish  for  such  things  as  talking, 
inattention,  carelessness,  and  the  like— or  better  for  the  neglect  of  duty  they  invdvc 
—if  tlie  child  is  heedless  of  warning ;  but  they  are  not  morally  wrong  in  themselves, 
and  to  regard  them  in  the  same  way  as  iniquity  is  completely  to  confuse  a  child's 
moral  notions. 

A  Child  Should  only  be  punished  for  doing  things,  either  deliberately 
or  carelessly,  which  he  knows  to  be  wrong ;  faults  committed  through 
ignorance  or  inexperience,  accidental  backslidings,  momentary'  for- 
getfulness,  are  best  treated  by  other  means.  It  is  impossible  in  school 
to  lay  down  express  regulations  respecting  everything,  and  there  are 
weighty  objections  to  increasing  their  number  beyond  a  moderate 
limit.  The  cultivation  of  the  child's  moral  intelligence  becomes, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  great  importance.  Frequently  a  teacher  has  to 
be  content  for  the  time  if  a  child  keeps  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  it 
is  unsafe  to  punish  beyond  this  ;  but  no  opportunity  should  he  last  of 
leading  a  child  to  see  in  what  spirit  he  should  ad,  and  it  should  be 
made  a  matter  of  honour  with  him  not  to  do  anything  which  he  feels 
to  be  wrong  whether  forbidden  or  not. 

Poniahment  in  school  should  not  be  looked  npon  as  vengeance  of  the 
law,  and  consequently  a  boy  should  never  be  allowed  to  feel  that  by 
suffering  his  punishment  he  has  cleared  off  all  scores  with  the  teacher. 
The  pain  is  not  administered  to  avenge  the  past,  hut  to  preventj  if 
2X)ssible,  wro^ig-doing  in  tlu  future ;  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
teacher's  good  opinion  until  the  child  shows  anxiety  to  amend  ought 
to  be  felt  as  a  serious  consequence  of  punishment  If  we  could  insure 
that  a  child  would  never  willingly  or  carelessly  fall  again  in  the  same 
way,  the  best  thing  would  be  to  forgive.  "But  experience  shews  that 
in  very  many  cases  this  is  improbable,  and  that  the  child  needs  some 
painful  association  with  wrong-doing  to  fix  firmly  in  his  mind  the 
necessity  for  improvement 

Punishment  and  learning  shonld  be  dissociated  as  mnch  as  possittle. 
There  is  something  wrong  with  the  administration  of  discipline — 
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unless  there  is  a  very  low  moral  tone  in  the  class — when  frequent 
punishments  are  necessary.  Such  a  state  cannot  be  one  of  happiness 
either  to  teacher  or  children.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  schoolroom 
will  ever  be  made  as  pleasant  as  the  playground,  but  it  may  be  made 
a  very  much  pleasanter  place  than  it  frequently  is.  What  the  teacher 
has  to  aim  at  is  to  arouse  such  a  sense  of  honour  and  spirit  of  zealous 
effort  that  punishment  is  required  less  and  less,  and  the  children  per- 
form what  they  have  to  do  with  cheerful  alacrity.  When  this  is  the 
case  most  of  the  difficulties  of  class  management  disappear. 

We  may  perhaps  usefully  conclude  the  consideration  of  this  section 
of  the  work  with  the  following  BUHMART  OF  THB  MORE  ZMPOBTANT 
POINTS  KBSPBCTIKa  CLASS-DISCIFLmE. 

(1)  Discipline  is  the  Implanting  and  cnltivation  of  a  iplrlt  of  right 
Mndnet  —  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order.  Much  beyond  the 
exercise  of  force  is  needed  as  the  meanSy  and  much  more  than  merely 
passive  obedience  shotild  be  secured  as  the  res\dU 

(2)  In  disciplining  children,  attention  must  be  directed  to  inducing 
in  them  the  right  frame  of  mind  to  profit  by  whatever  good  may  fall 
in  their  way,  the  curbing  of  evil  tendendes,  and  the  correction  of  bad 
haUtiu 

(3)  Every  means  should  be  taken  to  cultivate  a  sense  of  honour 
and  dnty  In  children,  and  as  far  as  this  is  shewn  to  exist  it  should 
always  be  relied  upon. 

(4)  Ttne  discipline  is  a  matter  of  slow  growth,  the  result  of  right 
government  and  the  steady  action  of  good  influences.  It  depends  not 
upon  what  is  said  but  upon  what  is  done, 

(5)  The  happiness  of  children  is  essential  to  the  successful  adminis- 
tration of  discipline.  Sympathy,  good  temper,  and  an  earnest  desire 
for  the  welfare  of  the  children  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  beneficent 
control 

(6)  The  conditions  of  work  should  be  made  as  ideasant  as  is  con- 
sistent with  Btrennons  application.  Restraint  should  not  be  carried 
beyond  what  is  reasonably  necessary.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
damp  the  natural  ardour  and  gaiety  of  children. 

(7)  Jntfeloe  should  be  so  administered  that  it  is  recognised  as  such 
by  the  children,  and  their  sympathies  are  secured  on  the  side  of  right. 
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Incapacity  must  not  be  confused  ioith  absence  of  effort.  It  is  never 
unwise  for  the  teacher  to  acknowledge  any  mistake  or  misjudgment 
into  which  he  may  unwittingly  have  fallen. 

(8)  Oood  order  is  absolntely  necessary  to  progress.  It  should  be 
clearly  expected  and  steadily  insisted  upon.  Children  like  order  u?heti 
surrounded  by  it.  They  respect  law  when  properly  administered,  and 
are  the  happier  for  being  brought  under  its  dominion. 

(9)  The  disciplinary  requirements  should  be  uniform  In  pressure. 

The  teacher  should  say  what  he  means  and  mean  what  he  says,  that 
the  children  may  know  what  to  expect  of  him.  Proper  control  is 
certain  not  to  be  secured  if  the  teacher  is  severe  and  lax  by  turns. 
Spasmodic  government  is  weak  govemm^t. 

(10)  Children  should  be  made  clearly  aware  what  Is  required  of 
them.  Ignorance  is  a  plea  in  school  law.  The  cultivation  of  the 
moral  intelligence  must  not  be  neglected.  Inadvertence  must  not  be 
treaied  as  deliberate  wrong-doing. 

(11)  The  love  of  freedom  In  children  Is  to  be  respected ;  but  liberty 
is  not  licence,  nor  is  it  the  absence  of  necessity  for  prompt  obedience 
when  called  upon. 

(12)  Tact  Is  necessary  at  almost  every  point  In  dealing  with 
children.  They  should  never  be  needlessly  irritated  or  goaded  into 
opposition ;  nor  should  they  be  treated  as  though  anxious  to  do  wrong. 

(13)  Authority  should  be  felt  as  an  Invisible  presence,  not  paraded 
or  talked  about.  Eashness,  injustice,  indecision,  carelessness,  and 
irritability  all  tell  powerfully  against  good  discipline. 

(14)  The  teacher's  power  Is  shewn  by  quiet  confidence  of  manner, 
calm  decision,  readiness  of  resource,  and  fearlessness  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  duty.  Complete  self-control  is  necessary  to  the  successful 
control  of  others. 

(15)  Commands  should  be  given  firmly  and  distinctly ;  but  a  loud 
blustering  tone  is  to  be  carefully  avoided.  The  teacher  should  speak 
as  one  having  authorUyy  not  as  one  wishing  to  gain  it ;  and  should 
never  shew  that  he  anticipates  disorder  or  disobedience. 

(16)  The  fewer  the  orders  given  the  better,  but  they  should  be 
obeyed  at  once  and  properly  when  given.  The  teacher  should  stiiTe 
to  control  by  the  eye  rather  than  the  voice.    Every  means  should  be 
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taken  to  reduce  noise  as  much  as  possible.    A  noivy  teacher  makes  a 
noity  class, 

(17)  In  eontnOUng  daas  movemanto  the  teacher  should  stand  where 
he  can  he  seen  and  heard  distinctly.  The  moyements  should  be  quiet, 
orderly,  exact,  rapid,  and  conducted  in  a  natural  way.  Children 
should  never  be  pushed  or  pulled  into  their  places. 

(18)  Disorder  should  he  checked  firmly,  calmly,  and  at  once  ; 
n^lect  means  trouble.  The  cause  should  be  looked  to  and  the 
remedy  applied  there.  It  is  of  liUle  use  to  doctor  symptoms.  Good 
discipline  is  not  to  be  expected  with  children  xmemployed. 

(19)  Vigilance  la  necessary,  hut  never  espionage.  The  teacher 
should  be  ever  on  the  alert,  and  warn  where  necessary.  LUUe  things 
should  he  looked  to,  and  mischieyous  children  separated.  It  is  often 
weU  to  have  dull,  backward,  and  restless  or  troublesome  children  in 
front 

(20)  Reproof  should  he  given  quietly  hut  earnestly,  and  as  deli- 
cately as  is  consistent  with  its  being  effective.  Threats,  persistent 
scolding,  violence  of  language,  and  ahuse,  are  all  out  of  place. 
Sneering  and  sarcasm  are  cruel  when  applied  to  children  ;  even  good- 
natured  ridicule  is  often  a  dangerous  weapon. 

(21)  The  faults  of  individuals  must  not  he  attrihuted  to  a  whole 
group.  Charity  should  be  exercised  in  interpreting  motives,  and 
reasonable  allowance  made  for  backsliding.  The  gravity  of  faults  is 
not  to  be  estim4ited  by  the  annoyance  they  cause. 

(22)  Punishment  should  act  as  a  deterrent  to  wrong-doing,  and  a 
'  stimulus  to  efliortb    It  should  be  given  for  the  sake  of  the  future,  not 

to  avenge  the  past.     Voluntary  right  conduct  must  be  secured  by 
other  influences. 

(23)  The  mode  in  which  punishment  is  inflicted  has  much  to  do  with 
its  success.  It  should  be  severe  enough  for  the  child  to  be  anxious 
to  avoid  it,  and  carefully  proportioned  to  the  offence. 

(24)  Punishment  and  learning  should  he  dissociated  as  much  as 
possihle.  The  least  amount  of  punishment  that  will  serve  should 
always  be  used ;  and  the  nature  of  the  punishment  should  be  as  varied 
as  possible.     "  Familiarity  breeds  contempt" 
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(25)  A  dais  needing  mnch  pnnlBlmient  is  oertalnly  not  veil 
goremed,  and  the  teacher  should  look  for  the  cause  in  his  own 
administration. 

m.  CLA88  MANAGBMENT  FROM  THE  BIDE  OF  TEACHZMO. 

So  much  has  been  said  incidentally  concerning  this  subject,  in 
dealing  with  the  general  work  of  teaching,  that  it  will  only  be  neces- 
sary in  this  connection  to  mark  more  particularly  a  few  points  where 
the  teacher  is  likely  to  go  wrong,  and  to  extend  somewhat  our  con* 
sideration  of  one  or  two  subjects  of  importance. 

I.  General  Treatment  of  Children  durjnq  Teaching. 

(1)  Employment, — Teaching  one  pupil  is  quite  a  different  thing 
from  teaching  a  class.  In  the  former  case  everything  can  be  exactly 
adjusted  to  the  child's  needs,  both  with  respect  to  teaching  and  disci- 
pline ;  whereas  in  a  class  there  are  sure  to  be  considerable  differences 
of  ability,  as' well  as  much  variation  in  the  power  to  give  anything 
like  voluntary  attention.  The  amount  of  interest  which  children 
take  in  any  particular  subject  has  also  to  be  reckoned  with.  Power 
gives  pleasure,  and  children,  like  adults,  are  generally  most  interested 
in  things  which  they  can  do  best.  This  alone  causes  very  considerable 
difference  to  the  way  in  which  the  various  members  of  a  class  view 
any  work  in  hand,  and  cannot  but  affect  the  earnestness  of  their  efforts 
either  consciously  or  unconsciously.  In  some  cases  positive  dislike 
has  to  be  overcome. 

The  general  information  and  previous  ezperlenoe  of  the  children, 
again,  apart  from  the  special  subjects  of  school  study,  have  a  very 
important  bearing  upon  the  success  of  the  teaching,  and  make  certain 
things  easy  to  some  which  are  both  difficult  and  tedious  to  others. 
Bad  habits,  also,  whether  arising  from  neglect  or  previous  bad  teach- 
ing, are  often  the  source  of  considerable  trouble  in  the  management  of 
a  class. 

The  teacher  has  so  to  distribute  the  work  and  Vary  his  method  as 
to  call  upon  each  child  for  just  that  share  which  he  is  able  to  perform, 
and  to  induce  him  to  use  such  power  as  he  possesses  without  expect- 
ing from  him  more  than  he  can  give.  Nothing  dlfloonrages  a  child 
more  than  continuous  fkdlure  when  he  bai  tried  his  heit^  and  he  should 
be  saved  fh)m  this  as  much  as  possible.    Something  nseful  must  be 
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found  for  every  one  to  do,  so  that  the  brightest  may  find  themselves 
fully  occupied,  and  the  dullest  be  encouraged  by  discovering  that  they 
can  do  something.  The  difficulty  is  to  do  this  without  sacrificinpr 
either  ;  and  though  it  may  not  be  possible  to  accomplish  it  at  all  per- 
fectly with  a  large  class,  the  necessity  should  always  be  present 
to  the  teacher's  mind,  and  lead  him  to  do  his  utmost  in  this 
direction. 

Where  only  a  few  learn,  and  the  rest,  hopelessly  perplexed,  are 
allowed  to  remain  idle  so  far  as  learning  is  concerned,  difficulties  are 
sure  to  arise  as  to  order  and  attention.  Inaetlyity  is  repugnant  to 
children,  and  those  who  are  left  mentally  inactive  from  being  prac- 
tically outside  the  teaching  will  naturally  find  some  occupation  for 
themselves  of  a  nature  troublesome  to  the  teacher  and  obstnictive  to 
the  lesson.  Such  children  are  scarcely  to  be  blamed.  What  they 
need  is  to  be  saved  from  themselves ;  and  when  properly  treated, 
although  they  may  not  have  learned  all  that  could  be  wished,  at  least 
they  will  have  picked  up  a  little.  What  is  of  equal  importance  too, 
they  will  have  had  such  faculties  a&  they  possess  exercised,  as  well  as 
have  been  prevented  from  falling  into  bad  habits. 

"  The  common  maxim/'  says  Fillans,  **that  idleness  is  the  parent  of  mischief,  is 
nowhere  better  exemplified  tlian  in  a  school ;  and  the  best  receipt  for  correcting 
evil  habits  where  they  exist,  and  still  more  for  preventing  the  growth  of  them, 
is  to  keep  the  mind  perpetually,  agreeably,  and  useftilly  employed.  This  is  the  great 
secret  of  the  art  of  teaching,  and  the  object  to  which  the  efforts  of  the  public 
instructor  should  be  mainly  directed." 

Want  of  employment  of  children  during  a  lesson  is  often  due  to 
defective  judgment ;  such  as  overlooking  those  who  are  least  inclined 
to  effort,  or  the  over  employment  of  any  device  where  the  bulk  of  the 
active  work  is  done  by  the  teacher,  while  the  children  remain  merely 
listeners  or  onlookers — especially  if  what  is  being  said  or  done  has  no 
particular  interest  for  them.  It  is  no  bad  nile,  that  the  children 
should  say  as  much  as  possible  about  a  lesson,  and  the  teacher  only 
•what  is  necessary.  In  this  connection  qnestlons  frequently  bava  a  dii- 
ciplinary  value  in  keeping  up  attention,  and  in  preventing  mischief, 
quite  apart  from  their  use  in  other  ways.  They  are  an  easy  and 
effective  method  of  rousing  a  child  when  on  the  point  of  falling  into  a 
state  of  carelessness  or  mental  torpor— the  forerunner  of  weariness,  and 
hence  an  incipient  temptation  to  indtdge  in  trifling  or  amusement.    If 
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the  pupil  feels  that  the  moment  he  shews  signs  of  listlessness  or 
inattention,  he  will  be  called  upon  to  answer  a  question  upon  what 
the  teacher  has  just  said,  he  has  a  strong  motive  for  remaining  on  the 
alert,  and  anything  short  of  deliberate  idleness  becomes  almost  impos- 
sible if  the  teaching  is  within  his  grasp. 

(2)  Fraise  and  encouragement, — The  feeling  of  gratification,  which 
arises  £Fom  finding  their  efforts  are  appreciated,  acts  powerfully  upon 
children,  and  may  be  so  employed  as  to  become  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful incentives  to  steady  effort  and  orderly  conduct  Hence  ihe 
teacher  should  not  be  too  sparing  of  praise  and  enconragemant  where 
they  are  deserved ;  and  the  commendation  should  be  given  heartily, 
not  grudgingly.  Much  depends  however  upon  the  good  judgment 
with  which  it  is  made  use  of.  If  given  carelessly  or  indiscriminately, 
it  soon  ceases  to  have  much  value  in  the  eyes  of  pupils. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  t%  withhold  just  approbation  of  earnest  effort^ 
or  of  the  successful  conquest  of  real  difficulty  ;  but  in  ordinary  cases 
it  is  only  seldom  that  it  need  be  given  directly  in  words.  A  smile  or 
look  of  pleasure  from  the  teacher  will  often  do  as  much  to  encourage 
a  child  as  openly  ezpressed  commendation.  The  latter  may  then  be 
well  reserved  for  cases  of  more  distinguished  merit,  and  will  be  much 
more  highly  esteemed  on  account  of  the  value  attached  to  it  A 
child  who  does  not  care  for  the  good  opinion  of  the  teacher  is  to  a 
large  extent  outside  his  influence  ;  and  where  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  a  dass  care  little  or  nothing  for  any  expression  of 
approval  from  him,  he  may  be  pretty  sure  that  the  fault  rests  with 
himself.  In  such  a  case  he  has  thrown  away  one  of  his  most  power- 
ful means  of  control. 

In  the  employment  of  praise  with  individuals  the  teacher  most  he 
guided  a  good  deal  by  the  character  and  temperament  of  the  child. 
The  timid  and  hesitating  need  it  to  a  larger  extent  than  those  who 
are  more  energetic  and  courageous  ;  while  with  those  inclined  to  be 
conceited,  it  should  be  used  very  sparingly,  and  may  principally  be 
directed  towards  the  encouragement  of  a  more  modest  bearing.  Even 
in  the  latter  case,  however,  there  mu^t  be  no  unjust  depreciation  of 
succesSy  and  no  pretence  of  failing  to  see  the  merit  of  what  has  been 
done.  Such  a  course  is  sure  to  do  harm ;  and  any  Und  of  sham  or 
deceit  is  bad  with  children. 

(3)  Treatment  of  forward  i^^ldren, — Impetuous  children  arc  apt  to 
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give  trouble  to  an  inexperienced  teacher  by  their  want  of  self-control, 
or  by  their  attempts  to  attract  attention  to  themselves.  In  their 
anxiety  to  gain  the  teacher's  approbation,  to  display  what  they  know, 
or  to  out-do  others,  they  often  forget  that  decorum  of  behaviour 
which  is  necessary  to  good  order,  and  thrust  themselves  forward  or 
volunteer  information  without  being  called  upon. 

Such  children  should  not  be  punished  or  treated  snappishly.  What 
is  needed  is  that  they  should  be  taught  to  restrain  their  impulsive- 
ness within  reasonable  limits,  and  this  may  usually  be  managed  with 
a  little  tact  without  resort  to  any  severity.  Their  ardour  is  a  good 
thing  in  itself,  and  simply  needs  to  be  brought  xmder  control  A 
restraining  hand  is  constantly  needed,  repression  rarely.  Allowance 
muit  he  made  for  the  natural  characteristics  of  childhood.  It  would 
be  a  grave  error  to  try  and  make  children  as  serious  and  reserved  as 
adults. 

A  word  or  a  look  of  wamiiig  should  be  given  to  children  whenever  their  forward- 
ness leads  them  to  overstep  Just  bounds,  and  in  such  a  case  they  should  be  passed 
over  in  selecting  those  to  answer ;  but  it  is  vnwiM  as  w«]l  as  udast  to  Ifnors  th«m 
aliocsthtr,  as  is  sometimes  done.  Their  rashness  too  will  frequently  lead  them  into 
mistakes  which  should  be  fully  exposed  in  a  kindly  way,  and  the  fkct  at  the  same 
time  pointed  out  that  a  little  care  would  have  saved  them  firom  blundering. 

(4)  Corrections  during  Teaching, — Daring  teaching  disciplinary 
oorrectlons  should  he  as  few  as  posslhle.  Children  cannot  follow  with 
any  success  the  gradual  unfolding  and  linking  on  of  the  various  points 
brought  before  them,  when  they  are  continually  distracted  by  the 
teacher  breaking  off  in  the  middle  of  what  he  is  saying  to  tell  some 
boy  to  attend,  or  sit  up,  or  fold  his  arms,  or  other  things  of  a  like 
kind.  Such  minor  corrections,  where  at  all  frequent,  are  not  only  a 
harmful  impediment  to  correct  learning,  but  sometimes  lead  the 
teacher  into  difficulties  by  drawing  off  his  attention  from  the  lesson 
and  making  him  forget  the  sequence  of  his  work. 

If  a  child  needs  a  warning,  all  that  is  necessary  will  generally  be 
afforded  by  a  look,  or  a  sign,  or  a  question ;  and  only  where  some 
serious  lapse  occurs  should  the  teaching  be  interrupted  to  put 
matters  straight  before  proceeding.  Cases  of  this  kind,  however, 
ought  to  be  rare. 

It  is  astonishing  how  easily,  in  some  instances,  the  bad  habit  is 
acquired  of  filling  In  every  pause  that  occurs  In  the  teacMug  with 
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some  admonition  or  reproof,  even  when  there  is  nothing  in  the  be- 
haviour of  the  chiss  which  really  calls  for  any  interference  whatever. 
It  is  well  for  the  teacher  to  be  on  his  guard  in  this  matter,  for  the 
fault  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 

(5)  Same  poiitts  concerning  the  teacher, — The  proper  management 
of  the  Toioe  in  teaching  has  a  distinct  bearing  upon  the  behaviour  of 
the  class.  The  teacher  has  to  avoid  the  error,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
speaking  so  softly  or  indistinctly  that  many  of  the  children  cannot 
hear  at  all,  or  only  with  the  closest  listening,  in  which  case  the  atten- 
tion is  pretty  sure  to  flag ;  and  on  the  other,  of  setting  a  bad  example 
by  being  over  demonstrative  and  shouting — an  example  which  the 
children  are  pretty  sure  to  imitate  and  exaggerate. 

The  teacher's  manner  should  be  bright,  easy,  and  natural  Any 
violence  of  gesture  or  theatrical  showiness  is  to  be  avoided,  though 
little  dramatic  touches  (where  the  subject  will  admit  of  them)  are 
sometimes  not  without  their  use.  Any  manner  is  bad  wMcli  attracts 
attention  to  itself  ratlier  than  to  the  lesson.  Clearness  and  force  of 
speech  are  essential  Emphasis  and  impressiveness  should  be  em- 
ployed in  varying  degrees,  according  to  the  nature  of  what  is  being 
dealt  with.  Where  the  teacher  is  timid,  awkward,  and  hesitating, 
the  children  are  apt  to  be  troublesome.  They  should  not  be  spoken 
to  in  a  haughty  domineering  way  ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  beg  of  them,  or 
to  use  a  beseeching  tone. 

A  word  may  here  be  said  about  the  teacher's  position  hefore  his 
class  during  teaching.  He  should  stand  sufficiently  far  away  to  see 
every  child  with  ease.  Directly  a  child  is  out  of  sight,  or  is  only 
noticed  by  the  teacher  occasionally,  there  is  a  temptation  for  him  to 
take  advantage  of  the  situation  and  amuse  himself. 

Usually,  in  speaking  earnestly,'  a  teacher  approaches  his  class  a 
little,  but  he  should  be  careful  not  to  fall  into  the  common  error  of 
adyandngr  dose  np  to  the  front  row  and  addressinir  ^^  lesson  to  some 
half-dosen  children  Just  in  front  of  him.  Movement  within  reasonable 
limits  is  a  gain.  The  teacher  has  to  avoid  the  two  extremes  of  re- 
maining like  a  post  in  the  same  spot  during  the  whole  of  the  lesson, 
and  of  walking  about  in  a  fidgety  restless  way  like  a  caged  animal 
If  the  black-board  is  properly  placed,  the  teacher's  general  position 
will  be  near  it,  and  at  least  it  should  serve  as  a  reminder  to  him  not 
to  stand  too  close  to  the  children.      • 
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11.  The  Securing  of  Interest  and  Attention. 

(1)  The  rudure  of  attention  and  its  relation  to  interest. — By 
attention  is  meant  that  controlling  influence  whereby  other  objects, 
ideas,  or  feelings,  than  the  one  selected,  are  excluded  from  the 
consciousness,  at  least  to  such  a  degree  that  opportunity  is  given  for 
the  full  exercise  of  this  or  that  phase  of  the  mind's  power  upon  the 
subject  contemplated.  Attention  thus  (1)  concentrates  the  mental 
activity  upon  that  which  is  brought  before  it  by  limiting  the  area  of 
consciousness  ;  (2)  Intensifies  the  mind's  action  by  stimulating  it  and 
directing  its  energy  into  a  definite  channel ;  and  (3)  controls  the 
mental  working  by  keeping  it  continuously  for  a  certain  period  of 
time  within  the  narrow  bounds  assigned  to  it.  This  attentive 
condition  of  mind  may  be  induced  in  two  broadly  distinct  ways,  and 
hence  we  come  commonly  to  speak  of  attention  as  of  two  kinds — 

(a)  Bpontaneons,  automatic,  or  Instinctive  attention,  which  is 
directly  the  result  of  the  inherent  interest  or  attractiveness  of  that 
which  is  presented  to  the  consciousness,  and  hence  has  to  a  consider- 
able extent  an  emotional  origin  in  some  form  of  desire,  pleasure, 
or  pain. 

(b)  Volitional  or  coltivated  attention,  which  is  the  result  of  a 
distinct  determination  or  effort  of  the  will,  and  thus  is  dependent 
for  its  successful  action  upon  the  growth  of  the  will-power,  and  the 
consequent  extent  to  which  this  can  be  brought  to  bear.  We  are 
conscious  in  such  a  case  of  a  definite  purposive  effort  accompanied  by 
some  feeling  of  muscular  strain,  and  this  seems  to  be  one  source  of 
the  fatigue  experienced  after  attention  has  been  given  for  a  prolonged 
period. 

As  the  will  is  inflnenced  hy  motives  which  are  for  the  most  part 
essentially  dependent  upon  some  form  or  other  of  emotion,  it  would 
appear  that  spontaneous  attention  is  the  natural  phase,  or,  as  Ribot 
calls  it,  "the  true  primitive  and  fundamental  form  of  attention," 
and  that  the  volitional  form  is  almost  entirely  the  result  of  cultivation, 
brought  about  by  repeated  exercise  of  the  spontaneous  attention 
and  the  persistent  effort  to  keep  the  mind  fixed  upon  what  it  is 
about.  Thus  there  gradually  springs  up  the  power  to  direct  the  mind 
steadily  to  an  object  as  a  matter  of  choice,  and  the  connection  with 
the  will  is  strengthened  by  degrees  until  at  last  the  attention  is 
brought  more  or  less  completely^  under  control. 
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Great  powtr  of  ynHaaUrf  attaattoa  has  often  been  considered  the  most  important 
element  of  genius ;  and  in  the  case  of  many  gifted  children  the  tendency  for  the 
attention  to  develop  readily  and  strongly  seems  certainly  to  be  inherited.  Although, 
however,  the  cultivation  of  the  attention  is  a  much  easier  matter  with  some  than  with 
others,  in  all  instances  is  such  cultivation  necessary.  Many  persons  whether  from 
defective  training  or  lack  of  natural  capacity,  never  acquire  at  all  any  real  power  of 
directing  the  mind  and  keeping  it  concentmted  upon  a  subject  for  any  length  of  time, 
while  the  ability  to  do  this  with  respect  to  more  abstract  matters— such  as  a  long 
chain  of  reasoning— is  a  much  rarer  accomplishment  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

As  interest  then  is  essentially  bound  up  with  the  action  of  the 
attention  (of  the  spontaneous  form  directly,  and  of  the  Tolitional 
form  to  a  large  degree  indirectly),  and  as  attention  is  an  absolutely 
necessary  condition  of  all  success  in  teaching,  it  becomes  of  para- 
mount importance  for  the  teacher  to  see  that  the  lessons  are  made 
interesting,  and  that  school  work  generally  is  conducted  in  as  pleasant 
and  attractive  a  way  as  possible  consistent  with  the  real  work  of  study 
being  done.  Interest^, in  hcif  has  in  school  a  double  value.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  one  of  the  most  powerftd  agents  which  the  teacher  can 
employ  to  itlmnlate  mental  activity  and  train  the  attention,  thereby 
strengthening  impressions  and  obtaining  the  first  requisite  of  distinct 
remembrance.  In  the  second  place  it  does  much  towards  secnring 
that  inward  satisffetction  in  the  children  which  Shews  itself  in  good 
hehavlonr  and  steadiness  of  effort^  so  that  they  have  no  inclination  to 
seek  amusement  for  themselves  and  consequently  to  fall  into  mischief 
and  disorder.  There  is  also  the  further  fact^  which  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of^  that  apart  from  school  work  no  more  valuable 
intellectual  habit  can  be  formed. 

To  have  a  class  gaping  and  staring  about  and  shewing  symptoms  of  being  insuffer- 
ably bored,  even  where  other  considerations  keep  them  fiwm  being  actively  trouble- 
some, is  very  trying  to  a  teacher.  In  most  cases  however  the  fault  will  In  found  to 
rest  with  himself;  and  to  become  irritated  and  cross  or  to  attempt  to  gain  attention 
by  threats  of  punishment  Is  only  to  increase  the  real  evil.  Whatever  the  cause  may 
be  it  should  be  looked  to  at  once,  and  the  flrst  thing  is  to  insure  that  the  defect  is 
not  due  to  the  teaching,  whether  arising  firom  its  being  too  difficult  for  the  class  to 
grasp,  (h>m  the  want  of  fteshness  and  picturesqueness,  or  from  the  dull  and  mono- 
tonous manner  in  which  the  facts  are  presented. 

Sir  Arthur  Helps,  in  Realmahf  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Ellesmere,  a  lawyer,  an 
amusing  story  of  a  boy,  who  during  a  dull  sermon  had  been  deciding  whether  he 
would  give  £1.  17s.  6d.  asked  by  a  gypsy  for  a  donkey,  and  having  male  np  his 
mind  left  the  church  abruptly  to  complete  the  bargain.  Ellesmere  says,  "  Now  the 
recollection  of  that  transaction  has  stood  nie  in  good  stead  ever  since.  When  I  have 
been  arguing  before  the  House  of  Lords  or  the  Privy  Councfl,  and  have  noticed  that 
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the  attention  of  one  of  the  Lords  is  wandering  a  little,  I  say  to  myself  he  is  thinking 
whether  he  will  give  £1.  17s.  6d.  for  the  donkey,  so  I  must  quit  this  branch  of  the 

subject,  and  ronse  him  np  with  a  fresh  argument It  is  the  most  foolish  thing 

in  the  world  to  go  on,  even  with  good  argumentation,  when  you  see  that  the  audience 
is  tired."    It  would  be  well  if  the  teacher,  when  he  sees  the  attention  of  his  class  is 
being  giren  to  other  things  than  what  he  is  saying,  would  remember  the  story  and  ^ 
say  to  himself,  **The  boys  are  thinking  whether  they  will  give  £1,  17s.  0d.  for  the 
donkey,  I  must  ronse  them  up." 

In  early  years  tbe  control  of  the  attention  by  the  will  has 
not  been  established,  and,  though  the  child  should  always  be 
expected  to  attend  as  far  as  the  power  to  do  so  exists,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  he  can  give  his  attention  in  any  satisfactory  degree  to 
that  which  has  no  interest  for  him,  merely  from  being  commanded  to 
do  so,  willing  as  he  may  be  to  obey.  Even  where  the  child  does  his 
best  to  keep  his  mind  fixed  upon  what  is  being  said  or  done,  if  this 
has  no  attraction  for  him  the  attention  flags  almost  at  once.  It  ia  the 
wrong  method  in  such  a  case  to  scold  the  child,  and  a  still  graver 
injustice  to  punish  him  for  not  doing  what  is  beyond  his  strength. 
The  power  to  control  the  attention  at  will  is  only  to  be  expected  after 
a  long  continued  series  of  trials  to  keep  the  mind  directed  in  the  way 
required.  Such  efforts,  too,  must  be  made  willingly,  and  this  is 
scarcely  likely  to  be  the  case  unless  the  attendant  conditions  are 
pleasant. 

How  little  real  attention  most  young  children  are  able  to  give  is  frequently  shewn 
in  teaching.  After  a  teacher  has  been  doing  his  best  to  teach  something  where  a 
little  more  effort  than  usual  is  required,  and  comes  to  question  them  upon  it  directly 
afterward^  their  minds  will  often  be  foond  to  be  an  almost  absolute  blank  with  respect 
to  what  has  been  said,  even  when  they  have  apparently  been  attending  the  whole 
time. 

Attention,  like  other  powers  both  of  mind  and  body,  grows  in 
Btrenirth  and  viTacity  hy  being  frequently  exercised.  It  is  the 
teacher's  business  to  supply  suitable  exercise  under  proper  conditions, 
and  to  lend  his  aid  with  motives  and  influences  of  various  kinds, 
untU  the  child  is  able  to  give  his  attention  without  their  assistance. 
As  his  power  to  attend  grows,  the  pupil  should  be  called  upon  for 
more  and  more  persistent  effort ;  but  the  teacher  should  be  careful 
not  to  overdo  the  matter  by  exacting  more  than  can  be  reason- 
ably expected. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  what  is  interesting  to  one  ehlld 
may  be  far  from  being  so  to  another ;  that  in  one  case  attention  is  to 
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be  attracted  in  one  way,  in  another  case  in  another  way,  and  so  on. 
Provision  should  be  made  accordingly,  so  that  the  means  employed 
may  be  sufficiently  varied  in  character  to  stimulate  alL  It  often 
needs  very  considerable  skill,  however,  to  hit  upon  devices  which  will 
keep  the  attention  of  a  number  of  young  children  steadily  active  in 
one  direction  for  long  together,  and  the  teacher  will  frequently  be 
driven  to  many  shifts  and  resources  before  it  can  be  successfully 
accomplished. 

(2)  Meaiis  of  securing  interest  arul  atteiUton.  In  taking  a  pre- 
liminary view  of  the  work  of  oral  teaching,  a  few  of  the  more  general 
points  connected  with  the  present  subject  were  referred  to  ;  and  we 
have  now  only  to  extend  the  consideration  soikewhat,  more  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  the  influence  of  interest  and  attention  in  class 
management. 

The  following  arc  some  of  the  more  important  matters  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  order  that  the  object  in  view  may  be  secured  : — 

(a)  The  work  must  be  taken  up  in  sucli  a  spirit  and  in  micli  a 
manner  bm  to  he  ex^oyed  both  by  the  teacher  and  pupils.  If  the 
teacher  takes  little  interest  in  what  he  is  doing,  and  allows  it  to  be  seen 
that  he  is  himself  bored  by  the  work,  the  children  are  pretty  sure  to 
be  bored  also.  It  is  essential,  on  the  score  both  of  attention  and  of 
good  conduct,  that  children  shall  be  jyleasantly  employed,  and  this  is 
not  likely  to  be  the  ciise  unless  trouble  is  taken  to  arouse  in  them  a 
liking  for  their  work.  "  What  the  teacher  cares  for,"  says  Mr.  Sidg- 
wick,  "  the  boys  tend  to  care  for  too.  Again,  the  mere  fact  that  he 
is  thorough,  and  takes  trouble  for  them,  and  is  thinking  and  4oing  his 
best,  is  borne  in  upon  them  sooner  or  later,  and  is  sure  to  be  a 
stimulus."  The  teacher  shoidd  be  careful  to  keep  children  in  good 
spirits.  Little  good  can  be  done  if  they  are  rendered  dull,  depressed, 
or  miserable,  either  by  treatment  or  surroundings. 

It  has  been  said  that  "  the  crying  need  of  young  minds  is  not  so 
much  knowledge  as  the  love  of  knowledge."  This,  however,  does  not 
mean  that  the  latter  can  be  secured  without  the  former,  but  that  it  is 
greatly  more  important  to  teach  even  a  few  things  so  as  to  arouse  in 
the  child  a  taste  for  learning,  and  to  lead  him  to  apply  himself  volun- 
tarily, than  to  load  the  mind  with  many  facts  which  he  has  been 
compelled  to  accept  against  his  inclination,  and  it  may  be  with  dis- 
gust.    Where  the  wish  to  learn  has  been  engendered,  the  child  gives 
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liis  attention  willingly  as  far  as  he  is  able,  and  hence  has  little  time 
on  his  hands  for  mischief;  but  where  learning  is  associated  with 
dulness  and  unpleasantness  his  attention  is  with  difficulty  kept  fixed, 
even  for  a  few  minutes,  and  he  is  very  apt  to  be  troublesome  in  the 
attempt  to  escape  what  he  dislikes. 

The  laftvMiM  on  tb*  ftitore  of  tb*  child  is  also  of  great  importance.  In  the  one  case 
he  will  continue  to  read  and  learn  with  increasing  avidity  and  success  after  he  leaves 
school,  whereas  in  the  other  case,  when  the  time  comes  that  he  is  no  longer  compelled 
to  learn,  books  are  thrown  aside,  most  of  what  has  been  learned  under  compulsion 
is  forgotten,  and  in  many  cases  he  is  brought  to  a  state  of  intellectual  ruin. 

(6)  Hnch  may  be  done  by  a  bright  cheerAU  Bympatbetic  manner  on 
the  part  of  the  teacber.  The  children  recognise  at  once  when  a 
teacher  is  in  touch  with  them.  Being  vivacious  by  nature,  and 
delighting  in  activity,  they  are  stimulated  by  the  display  of  these 
qualities  in  those  who  have  to  deal  with  them,  while  few  things 
have  a  deeper  or  more  lasting  effect  upon  them  than  a  profound 
sympathy.  On  the  other  hand  heaviness,  carelessness,  or  listlessness 
of  demeanour  and  a  spiritless  delivery  affect  the  interest  of  a  lesson 
in  the  most  injurious  way.  Speaking  generally,  the  younger  the 
children  the  more  powerfully  is  the  influence  felt  of  the  various 
elements  which  go  to  make  up  a  good  teaching  manner. 

(c)  The  Information  mnst  be  presented  In  as  vivid  and  pictoresqne 
a  way  as  possible.  A  great  deal  may  be  done  by  skilful  handling 
towards  rendering  even  the  most  commonplace  information  inter- 
esting, the  use  of  fresh  and  striking  illustrations  (especially  pictures 
and  well-devised  experiments)  being  a  very  considerable  aid  to  this. 
When  the  work  is  nothing  but  a  wearisome  reiteration  of  dead  facts, 
without  anything  to  give  brightness  or  attract  interest,  the  teacher 
will  certainly  not  pre-dispose  the  children  to  view  the  information 
given  as  something  which  it  is  worth  making  an  effort  to  acquire ; 
and  he  will  fail  to  secure  that  active  mental  attitude — that  alertness 
and  glow  of  mind— which  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of 
easy  and  thorough  acquisition. 

(d)  The  teaching  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  arouse  in  the  child's 
mind  the  pleasure  of  conquest  and  possession.  Whatever  he  can  do 
without  the  teacher's  help  he  should  be  incited  to  do.  It  is  a. great 
mistake  to  attempt  to  remove  all  difficulties  firom  the  child's  path 
under  the  idea  that  the  work  will  be  thereby  made  interesting  to 
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hiixL  That  which  is  very  easy  is  rarely  interesting ;  it  is  the  sense 
of  struggle  and  successful  accomplishment  which  gives  attractiveness, 
and  the  greater  the  difficulties  overcome  the  greater  the  pleasure. 
Children  like  to  feel  that  they  have  achieved  something  for  them- 
selves, and  every  'conquest  made  is  an  inducement  to  still  more 
sustained  effort  and  closer  attention. 

{e)  The  methodi  employed  must  be  such  as  will  lead  to  inteiUgvnt 
imdentandlng,  and  they  should  be  varied  in  character.  Constant 
appeal  to  the  child's  intelligence  is  necessary  if  he  is  to  be  interested, 
and  where  mechanical  exercises  are  necessary  they  should  be  con- 
ducted in  as  varied  a  manner  as  possible,  to  prevent  the  irksomeness 
arising  from  constantly  performing  the  same  thing  in  the  same  way. 
Nor  should  any  exercise,  no  matter  what  its  character,  be  continued 
in  the  same  form  for  very  long  together,  as  inattention  and  restlessness 
are  often  the  result  of  too  continuous  a  strain  upon  one  set  of  faculties. 
In  many  cases  much  may  be  done  to  prevent  work  becoming  weari- 
some by  changing  in  some  way  the  mode  in  which  it  is  to  be  per- 
formed. The  teacher's  skill  is  frequently  displayed  by  the  way  in 
which  the  various  devices  at  his  command  are  used  so  as  to  afford 
assistance  and  relief  to  one  another.  Much  temptation  to  inattention 
and  trifling  arises  either  from  want  of  proper  occupation  or  from  a 
desire  for  change. 

All  must  Bbare  in  the  work,  and  the  lesson  must  not  be  allowed  to 
drag.  It  is  quite  possible,  in  the  attempt  to  be  thorough,  to  spend 
so  much  time  on  a  single  point  that  the  children  grow  wearied  before 
it  is  done  with.  It  is  better,  in  such  a  case,  to  pass  on  and  return  to 
the  point  again,  than  to  allow  the  children  to  lose  interest  so  that 
considerable  pressure  is  necessary  to  keep  even  passable  attention. 

(/)  The  fl&cts  should  be  so  unfolded  as  to  aronse  curiosity  as  to  what 
is  to  come  next  "  Wonder,"  it  has  been  remarked,  "  is  the  basis  of 
knowledge,  and  intelligent  interest  and  curiosity  are  but  wonder  in 
another  form."  Children  are  naturally  inquisitive,  and,  properly 
employed,  curiosity  may  be  made  a  powerful  means  of  stimulating 
interest  and  sustaining  attention.  It  may  thus  be  made  an  aid  both 
to  teaching  and  discipline. 

"Every  teacher  knows,  or  should  know,"  says  Mr.  Bain,  "the 
little  arts  of  giving  a  touch  of  wonder  and  mystery  to  a  f&ct  before 
giving  the  explanation."    To  arouse  expectation  it  is  necessary  to 
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attend  carefully  to  the  sequence  of  the  various  points  so  that  one  may 
develop  out  of  another,  and,  where  this,  is  skilfully  managed,  the 
children  soon  become  interested  in  finding  out  where  the  teacher 
is  leading  them.  As  this  can  only  be  done  successfully  by  under- 
standing clearly  what  is  being  taught  at  the  moment,  this  is  in  itself 
a  strong  inducement  to  attend,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  acute 
children  often  become  in  discerning  what  the  teacher  is  aiming  at. 

(g)  Emulation  is  another  means  which,  if  judiciously  employed, 
may  be  made  of  much  service  in  securing  interest  and  attention. 
Friendly  competition  is  always  a  gain  in  class  work,  and  may  easily 
be  so  managed  as  not  to  involve  the  harmful  results  with  which  it 
has  sometimes  been  credited. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    TEACHING    OF    THE    PRIMARY,    FUNDAMENTAL,    OR 
INSTRUMENTAL  SUBJECTS  OF  SCHOOL  INSTRUCTION. 

L  READING. 

It  is  a  commonly  expressed  opinion,  and  so  far  as  the  writer's 
experience  goes  certainly  a  correct  one,  that  of  all  the  elementary 
BUbJectB  of  school  inBtruction  reading  is,  as  a  whole,  by  far  the  worst 
taught.  No  doubt  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  problem  how 
to  teach  children  to  read  easily,  pleasantly,  and  well,  are  numerous 
and  demand  considerable  judgment,  patience,  and  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher ;  while,  further,  there  are  sure  to  be  wide  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  how  this  or  that  difficulty  may  best  be  met.  So 
far  as  this  means  independence  of  judgment  and  the  deliberate 
adoption  of  what  appears  to  the  teacher  to  be  the  best  solution,  such 
diversity  of  methods  is  a  gain  rather  than  otherwise  ;  but  it  is 
somewhat  humiliating  to  find  that,  in  spite  of  knowledge  of  better 
things,  some  of  the  most  wearisome  and  unintelligent  of  the  old 
methods  of  teaching  to  read  are  still  rife  in  very  many  of  our  schools. 

The  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  teaching  generally  is  to  be  traced 
to  numerous  sources,  different  in  different  cases.  The  following  seem 
to  be  some  of  the  most  common  causes  of  the  defect  complained  of : — 

(a)  The  force  of  old  habits,  and  the  tendency  to  rest  content  with 
methods  sanctioned  by  custom. 

(6)  The  fact  that  some  of  the  worst  plans  are  the  easiest  to  adopt, 
and  therefore  the  most  acceptable  to  those  who  think  more  of  their 
own  trouble  than  of  the  good  of  the  child. 

(c)  Want  of  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  problem,  and  of 
how  methods  can  best  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  nature  of 
the  child. 

{d)  Trusting  too  much  to  mere  mechanical  devices  and  exercises, 
and  neglecting  to  train  the  intelligence  properly. 
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(«)  Lack  of  ingenuity  in  modifying  and  inventing  exercises,  so  as 
to  adapt  them  to  the  needs  of  the  moment. 

(/)  The  fact  that  many  teachers  seem  to  have  little  or  no  notion 
of  reading  as  an  arty  and  therefore  take  little  or  no  pleasure  in  it ; 
consequently  the  children  are  not  stimulated  by  any  enthusiasm  or 
even  interest  on  the  part  of  those  whose  influence  should  be  powerful 
in  this  direction. 

(g)  The  absurd  and  mischievous  feeling  that  it  is  beneath  the 
dignity  of  a  skilled  teacher  to  go  through  the  supposed  drudgery 
of  teaching  early  reading,  which  is  therefore  left  to  young  assistants 
often  ignorant  of  method.  Bad  habits  are  thus  formed  at  starting, 
and  continually  stand  in  the  way  of  the  child's  progress  and  success. 

(h)  Lastly,  the  sameness,  deadness,  and  consequent  wearisomeness 
of  the  work  as  frequently  carried  out. 

Diderot,  who  held  readiug  in  the  highest  estimation,  advocated  a  sp«dal  teaeihiir  tor 
nadlng.  He  says,  "  There  are  so  few  men,  even  the  most  enlightened,  who  know  how 
to  rrad  well— a  gift  alvrays  so  agreeable,  and  often  so  necessary/'  (See  Compayri's 
IIUL  of  Pedagogy,) 

The  correct  and  successful  teaching  of  reading  is  of  the  highest 
possible  moment  on  many  grounds.  In  laaxntng  to  read  the  child 
la  lint  introdaoed  to  real  stndy,  and  the  process  may  be  made  the 
most  powerfta  and  efltetive  means  of  training  brought  to  bear  upon 
him  in  early  years,  not  only  in  the  way  of  developing  his  mental  and 
moral  nature,  but  in  the  formation  of  those  valuable  intellectual 
habits,  which  firmly  and  properly  acquired  are  a  possession  for  ever, 
and  without  which  the  greatest  powers  may  prove  of  little  service  to 
their  possessor.  The  ability  to  read  attentively  and  intelligently  ia 
\]fyfax  thB  most  widely  nseftU  and  Important  of  all  the  InstnunentB 
pat  into  the  bands  of  a  cbUd.  The  whole  superstructure  of  education 
depends  upon  it.  By  its  means  he  may,  and  if  interest  has  been 
kindled  in  him  he  will,  continue  to  gain  knowledge  his  whole  life 
long ;  it  is  the  key  which  unlocks  for  him  the  stored-up  wisdom  of 
the  race,  and  makes  possible  for  him  a  progress  which  would  other- 
wise be  utterly  out  of  the  question.  To  implant  in  the  mind  of  the 
child  a  love  of  reading  is  really  to  do  more  for  him  than  to  fix  in  the 
memory  any  number  of  mere  facts  ;  it  is  to  set  him  seeking  for  him- 
self, to  refine  his  pleasures  and  increase  very  largely  his  sources  of 
enjoyment,  as  well  as  to  do  much  towards  putting  to  flight  those- 
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powers  of  ignorance  and  dulness  which  are  the  ultimate  sources  of  so 
much  sin  and  misery. 

Tlie  tan  realisatioii  of  tbe  fieust  tliat  tbe  reading  of  tbe  tthod  ahonld 
be  tbe  tMuds  of  all  that  is  most  yalnabto  in  tbe  ednoation  given  is  a 
crying  want  at  tbe  present  time.  By  this  is  not  meant  that  reading 
should  trespass  upon  the  proyinoes  of  other  departments  of  teaching, 
very  far  from  it,  but  that  for  children  there  is  no  subject  which  may 
have  such  important  issues,  or  which  may  be  made  so  far-reaching 
and  stimulating  in  its  effects.  Properly  taught  there  is  no  section  of 
school  work  that  is  not  influenced  by  it,  no  faculty  which  either 
directly  or  indirectly  it  may  not  be  made  to  touch  and  vivify,  no 
aspect  of  culture  for  which  it  may  not  prepare  the  way,  no  healthy 
side  of  human  nature  either  intellectual  or  moral  that  is  beyond  its 
reach  and  may  not  be  invigorated  by  it 

So  long  as  the  teaching  of  reading  is  looked  upon  merely  as  a  piece 
of  unpleasant  drudgery  to  be  got  over  somehow  or  other,  so  long  will 
the  subject  occupy  its  present  debased  position  and  its  methods  be 
unsatis&ctory.  It  is  the  lack  of  any  adequate  recognition  of  the 
position  reading  ought  to  occupy,  and  of  the  nature  and  importance 
of  the  training  it  should  give,  which  keeps  the  work  of  teaching  it,  as 
ordinarily  carried  out,  so  dull,  lifeless,  and  mechanical  When  we 
wake  up  to  the  importance  of  these  things,  we  may  hope  to  see 
systematic  observations  made,  careful  experiments  carried  out,  and 
the  principles  which  should  go^«m  the  work  accepted  and  placed 
upon  a  satisfactory  foundation.  Then  it  will  be  possible  to  map  out 
with  a  clearness  and  certainty  not  now  attainable  the  easiest  and 
pleasantest  paths  to  be  followed. 

So  far  fh>in  having  diacovered  all  that  ought  to  be  known  respecting  the  best  ways 
of  teaching  the  subject,  we  have  done  little  more  than  make  oat  a  few  possible  routes ; 
and  we  are  still  largely  dependent  upon  certain  merely  empirical  processes  which 
have  been  found  to  produce  the  partial  results  which  have  been  aimed  at.  There  is  as 
yet  scarcely  any  consensus  of  opinion  concerning  many  matters  which  would  appear 
obvious;  while  few  of  our  methods  have  any  foundation  in  established  principles,  and 
many  diiTer  so  widely  as  to  be  entirely  opposed  in  all  essential  particulars. 

If  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  importance  of  reading  be  true,  and 
what  respecting  the  defective  instruction  in  this  subject  be  just, 
certainly  no  part  of  our  sdbool  work  is  more  urgently  in  need  of  re- 
form ;  and  it  is  high  time  that  the  methods  commonly  employed  were 
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carefully  scnitmised,  so  that,  where  found  to  be  defective,  they  may 
be  abandoned  in  fftvour  of  processes  more  intelligent  and  less  exact- 
ing, and  more  in  accordance  with  the  supreme  importance  of  the  work 
to  be  done. 

I.  SoMB  General  Principles  and  Considerations. 

(1)  The  nature  of  the  problem.  In  teaching  reading  we  have  three 
things  to  consider  and  deal  with — (a)  the  idea  in  the  mind ;  (b)  the 
articulate  sound  or  spdken  word  whereby  this  is  through  the  medium 
of  the  Toice  represented  to  the  ear  ;  (c)  the  graphic  symbol  constitut- 
ing the  printed  or  written  word  by  means  of  which  the  idea  is  repre- 
sented to  the  eye. 

These  three  things  may  be  associated  in  pairs  in  three  ways — ^idea 
with  sound,  sound  with  sign,  sign  with  idea. 

The  association  of  ideas  with  word  sounds  constitutes  the 
learning  of  spoken  langnage,  and  this  power  to  express  his 
wants  and  thoughts  orally  the  child  gradually  gains  by  experience 
and  by  imitation  of  the  speech  of  those  around  him.  It  is, 
properly  speaking,  no  part  of  the  work  of  the  school  to  teach  a 
child  to  talk,  though  the  teaching  given  may  in  some  degree  assist 
in  rendering  speech  more  easy  and  exact  by  proper  exercise  of  the 
vocal  organs  and  the  correction  of  fi&ults.  Tbe  school,  however,  is 
directly  and  vitally  ooncenied  witb  the  development  and  permanent 
flzinff  of  the  association  between  the  word  signji  and  the  corresponding: 
word  sounds,  and  between  the  word  signji  and  the  oozrespondlni:  ideas. 
The  process  of  effecting  these  associations  with  certainty  and  complete- 
ness— so  that  the  child  is  able  to  translate  on  the  instant  signs  into 
sounds,  and  to  recognise  with  facility  the  ideas  for  which  the  written 
or  printed  words  are  the  symbols — constitutes  what  is  known  as  learn- 
ing to  read  ;  while  the  opposite  transition,  from  ^und  or  idea  to  the 
corresponding  written  sign,  is  that  which  essentially  underlies  all 
that  is  useful  and  intellectual  in  writing,  as  applied  either  in  the 
form  of  transcription  and  writing  from  dictation,  or  in  the  higher 
form  of  composition. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  in  considering  reading  in  its  broad  sense  we 
have  to  take  into  account  two  phases,  which,  though  they  are  closely 
allied  and  mutually  support  and  assist  each  other  in  practice,  are  yet 
fundamentally  distinguishable  —  (1)  the  translation  of  signs  into 
sounds,  that  is,  reading  aloud  in  such  a  way  that  a  hearer  may  readily 
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and  clearly  gather  the  meaning  of  what  Ls  read,  which  leads  us  to 
reading  as  an  art ;  and  (2)  the  translation  of  signs  into  ideas,  that  is 
silent  reading  for  the  sake  of  gathering  the  knowledge  that  the 
symbols  convey,  which  leads  us  to  reading  as  an  instmment  of 
acquisition. 

Now  as  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  child 
that  he  should  be  taught  to  read  Avell  from  both  these  points  of  view, 
the  distinction  between  them  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  the 
value  of  each  should  be  much  more  clearly  recognised  than  seems  to 
be  at  all  commonly  the  case. 

Again,  a  little  consideration  will  shew  us  that  in  the  earliest  stages 
of  reading,  where  the  fresh  forms  brought  before  the  eye  are  so 
numerous,  and  recognition  is  in  many  cases  so  imperfect  and  uncer- 
tain, the  child's  attention  will  be  almost  entirely  absorbed  in  the 
effort  to  name  the  words  correctly,  and  will  only  in  a  slight  degree  be 
given  to  the  truths  the  words  express.  As,  however,  his  knowledge  of 
the  forms  of  words  increases,  attention  to  these  becomes  less  and  less 
exacting,  and  his  mind  should  be  more  and  more  directed  to  the  clear 
grasp  of  the  information  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  what  is  read. 
There  is  thus  in  the  teaching  of  reading  a  formal  and  more  or  less 
mecbanlcal  stage,  where  training  to  exact  and  ready  recognition  of 
the  signs  and  accurate  utterance  of  the  sounds  is  much  the  most 
weighty  matter ;  and  an  inteUectoal  sta^,  where  the  essential  thing 
is  that  the  child  shall  be  led  to  master  the  sense,  and  be  able  to  set 
forth  this  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  be  at  once  intelligible  to  others. 
It  is  true  that  in  practice  these  stages  overlap  and  interlace  in  a 
very  complex  way,  but  nevertheless  they  are  in  themselves  quite 
distinct  considerations,  and  this  should  be  clearly  kept  in  mind,  for 
by  them  the  character  of  the  work  put  before  the  child  in  reading  and 
the  methods  of  conducting  it  will  be  very  largely  governed.  As  the 
importance  of  one  decreases  that  of  the  other  increases,  until  eventually 
the  formal  difficulties  almost  or  quite  disappear,  and  leave  room  for 
the  full  cultivation  of  those  higher  graces  of  reading  which  alone  make 
it  worthy  of  being  called  an  art. 

(2)  Knovm  to  unknown, — This  elementary  principle,  which  we  have 
already  met  with  in  other  connections,  is  as  valuable  and  trustworthy 
in  the  teaching  of  reading  as  elsewhere,  and  leads  us  to  several  im- 
portant considerations. 
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Tlie  ground  Ihnn  wliiob  we  have  to  start  in  t^a^^<"g  a  child  to  read 
18  spcdcen  language,  with  which  he  should  be  fEtmiliar  to  sach  an 
extent  as  to  be  abeady  possessed  of  a  considerable  vocabulary  of 
simple  words  with  their  associated  ideas,  and  to  have  sufficient  com- 
mand over  the  vocal  organs  to  form  with  ease  and  correctness  all  the 
ordinary  sounds  required. 

In  speaking  he  makes  use  of  words,  but  knows  nothing  of  their  ele- 
ments, either  as  letter-names  or  letter-sounds  ;  hence  hla  first  Introdnc- 
tion  to  reading  should  be  throngh  words  and  not  through  the  alphabet, 
while,  further,  the  words  used  should  be  such  as  are  already  familiar  to 
him  in  speech,  and  thus  have  fiEurly  definite  ideas  attached  to  them. 
Moreover,  since  he  will  know  most  thoroughly  those  words  that  stand 
for  things,  the  ideas  corresponding  to  which  have  been  gained  through 
the  senses,  the  words  selected  for  use  in  the  first  reading  lessons 
Hhould  be  of  this  character.  There  is  also  the  advantage  in  this  that 
they  can  be  readily  illustrated  by  objects  or  pictures,  and  the 
association  of  sound,  sign,  and  idea  be  thus  more  completely 
made. 

As  will  be  shewn  hereafter,  the  Uarnfag  of  the  elphabet  m  a  prellmlnery  to  the  teeeh- 
lag  of  readlBff  ii  bj  ao  meeas  vonurj,  and  is  much  better  postponed  till  the  printed 
words  haTe  lost  something  of  their  strangeness  for  the  child,  and  he  is  able  to  give  his 
attention  to  the  parts  because  the  whole  is  known  to  him.  The  analysis  of  words 
into  their  elementary  sounds,  and  the  learning  of  the  letter  names,  will  then  find  a 
place  naturally  enough. 

The  teadlaff  leooa  Is  ■owttmes  vlowed  as  sa  iiaportaat  aeaas  of  teaeUag  words  which  are 
absolutely  unknown  to  the  child  from  all  sides.  This  is  opposed  to  what  is  stated 
above,  and  to  the  princi^es  of  correct  method.  The  teaching  of  such  words  should 
be  accomplished,  in  the  first  instance,  by  quite  other  means.  la  the  earilMt  stage  the 
readlag  lewm  Aoold  not  be  looked  i^oa  as  a  BMaas  of  oxtsadlag  the  child's  Tocahalary  at 
an,  and  even  later  on  only  in  a  minor  degree.  To  Introduce  a  number  of  strange 
words  into  a  lesson  merely  as  an  exercise  in  pronunciation,  would  be  to  make  the 
lesson  unintelligent ;  while  to  attempt  to  explain  and  illustrate  them  properly,  would 
subtract  time  from  the  lesson  which  ought  not  to  be  so  utilised,  and  possibly  to  teach 
words  which  would  be  of  no  ftirther  use  to  the  child,  even  when  learned. 

Again,  in  spoken  language  the  child  employs  words  in  oonneetion 
with  eaoh  other — ^that  is,  in  sentences — and  he  understands  clearly 
enough  the  force  of  the  connecting  words  he  uses.  Bversrthlng  has  a 
m^a^wfag  for  him ;  and  so  it  should  be  In  reading.  In  this  way  we 
employ  from  the  first  the  stimulus  and  interest  arising  from  the 
recognition  that  reading  has  as  much  sense  in  it  as  speech,  and  that 
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he  is  only  learning  a  way  of  gathering  by  the  eye  what  is  meant 
instead  of  by  the  ear. 

This  does  not  preclude  the  use  of  parallel  lessons  or  interpolated 
exercises  in  such  things  as  phonic  analysis,  comparison  of  words, 
word  building,  and  articulation  drill  These  are  tributary  methoda, 
and  properly  used  may  be  made  of  much  service,  but  they  must  not 
be  viewed  as  the  real  reading  lesson.  The  principle  does  oppose  itself, 
however,  directly  to  such  senseless  schemes  of  teaching  reading  as 
begin  with  alphabet  drill  and  pass  on  to  meaningless  combinations  of 
the  ab,  eb,  ib,  ob,  ub  type. 

The  pointA  contended  fur  above  have  been  recognised  by  nuuiy  of  the  ablest 
writers  on  Edncation,  and  here  and  there  have  been  put  into  practice.  They  formed 
an  important  feature  of  Jacotot's  method,  for  which  it  has  been  claimed  that  by  its 
means  children  mastered  the  elementary  portion  of  reading  in  a  Jtrtnight,  Making 
allowance  for  some  exaggeration,  and  for  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher,  there  is  hen 
at  least  food  for  thought— «nd  ground  for  experiment.  At  the  present  time  it  is  to  bo 
feared  that  the  very  general  if  not  almost  universal  practice  in  schools  is  to  make 
children  plod  wearisomely  along  the  old  lines.  Involving  manifest  detriment  to  their 
education  and  the  waste  of  time  and  opportunity,  as  well  as  loss  to  the  community  at 
large. 

(3)  Simple  to  complex — law  to  exception. — The  words  familiar  to  the 
child  by  sound  and  meaning  will  be  found  to  be  represented  by  signs 
of  very  variable  degrees  of  complexity  and  irregralarity  of  formation. 
Were  we  therefore  to  choose  the  words  for  his  first  reading  lessons 
simply  on  the  basis  of  their  familiarity,  or  the  frequency  of  their 
employment,  the  moment  we  attempted  any  analysb  of  the  words 
into  their  elements,  whether  letter-sounds  or  letter-names,  we  should 
bring  him  fsu^e  to  face  with  so  many  difficulties  and  anomalies  at  once 
as  to  utterly  confuse  him,  and  destroy  his  £Edth  in  the  application  to 
new  cases  of  anything  he  has  learned.  One  experience  would 
repeatedly  contradict  another,  until  he  would  be  able  "to  trust 
neither  his  eyes  nor  his  ears.''  This  loss  of  confidence  would  be  a 
very  serious  matter  in  itself,  but  its  ulterior  consequences  would  be 
graver  still,  and  tend  to  destroy  that  habit  of  expecting  thlBgi  that 
liave  liappened  onoe  to  liappen  again  with  the  same  oonaequeiicea 
which  plays  so  remarkable  a  part  in  a  child's  education. 

In  a  very  able  little  book  called  The  Problem  of  Tea>ching  to 
Ready  Professor  Meiklejohn  brings  the  following  BiU  of  Iridic^mtnt 
against  our  English  Notation  : — 
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(1)  An  Alphabet  of  26  letters  is  set  to  do  the  work  of  45  sounds. 

(2)  In  this  Alphabet  of  26  letters,  there  are  now  only  eight  true  and  fixed  quantities. 

(3)  The  remaining  18  have  different  valnes  at  different  times  and  in  different  posi- 
tions ;  and  sometimes  they  have  no  value  at  all.  In  other  words  they  have  a  topo- 
graphical value. 

(4)  Some  of  these  18  letters  do — ^in  addition  to  their  own  ordinary  work — the  work 
of  three  or  four  others. 

(6)  A  Vowel  may  have  firom  20  to  30  ftinctions  in  our  English  Notation ;  a  Consonant 
may  have  two  or  three. 

(6)  There  are  104  ways  of  representing  to  the  eye  IS  vowel  sounds. 

(7)  Six  of  these  vowel  sounds  appropriate  to  themselves  75  ways  of  getting  printed. 

(8)  In  the  most  purely  English  part  of  the  language,  the  letters  are  more  often  mis- 
leading than  not.  In  the  word  coio  or  they^  for  example,  there  is  no  single  letter  that 
gives  any  true  knowledge  or  guidance  to  the  child.  That  is,  the  letters  in  the  purely 
English  part  of  our  composite  speech  have  an  historical,  but  no  present,  value. 

s.  (9)  The  monosyllables  of  the  language  contain  all  its  different  notations,  and  these 
with  the  maximum  of  inconsistency. 

"  The  problem  is  not  to  make  the  child  acquainted  with  26  letters ;  it  is  really  to 
make  him  acquainted  with  and  thoroughly  practised  in  158  eccentric  and  self-incon- 
sistent habits,  which  the  English  have  acquired,  in  the  course  of  time,  of  writing 
down  the  sounds  of  their  mother-tongue.  ...  Of  these  158  habits,  some  are  incon- 
sistent with  and  destructive  of  each  other ;  and  the  experience  of  the  child  is  not  a 
regular  process  of  addition  and  cumulation,  but  sometimes  of  subtraction  and  loss." 

Tlie  following  are  among  the  illustrations  given  by  Professor  Meiklejohu  of  the  way 
in  which  our  notation  breaks  fiiith  witli  the  child  in  the  erperienoe  €(f  his  eye.  In  t^e 
words  boat,  tos,  y««man,  sral,  sow,  sow,  noto,  boMi,  haatboy,  owo,  floor,  oh,  0,  we  have 
thirteen  different  ways  in  which  long  d  is  represented ;  and  in  the  words  wise,  boys, 
pioB,  oyss,  slit,  gvlso,  slgbs,  we  have  i+s  represented  in  seven  ways. 

Nor  is  the  eajterience  of  his  mr  to  be  depended  upon  any  more  satls&ctorily.  Thus, 
in  the  words  soam,  stoak,  oarth,  hearth,  broad,  yo»,  we  have  one  symbol  standing 
for  six  different  sounds ;  and  in  conceive,  height,  voln,  hoifer,  we  have  one  symbol 
representing  four  itounds. 

Now  in  all  matters  of  education  it  is  most  important  to  fix  in  tne 
mind  of  tne  learner  tne  idea  of  law  and  regolarity  first,  in  order 
that  he  may  have  firm  footing  on  starting.  He  will  then  feel  that 
at  least  he  knows  something  to  which  he  can  trust,  so  that  when 
exceptions  are  brought  in  little  by  little  their  proper  nature  will 
be  apparent  to  him,  and  even  if  numerous  will  not  destroy  his  faith 
in  the  usefulness  of  what  he  has  just  learned.  He  will  realise  that 
although  this  is  not  the  whole  truth,  yet  it  is  truth  as  £ur  as  it  goes, 
and  is  generally  to  be  relied  upon  in  interpreting  new  cases. 

Of  the  words  therefore  which  are  familiar  to  the  child,  we  have 
to  select  for  first  use  such  groups  as  present  the  sounds  in  a  regular 
way.    me  main  diiBenltgr  ia  witb  the  vowela,  and  these  should  be 
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introduced  power  by  power,  the  simplest  first  The  less  usual  and  less 
regular  sounds  will  succeed,  while  complexities,  such  as  diphthongs 
and  silent  letters,  will  be  postponed  until  the  simpler  forms  havo 
been  fully  mastered. 

The  exact  order  in  which  the  sounds  shall  be  presented  we  need 
not  trouble  ourselves  about,  beyond  the  first  steps,  as  if  we  select 
Well-written  reading  books  this  will  have  been  determined  for  us 
py  the  writers ;  it  is  their  business  rather  than  the  teacher's  to 
}ook  to  this.  There  is  no  generally  accepted  view  as  to  any  one 
exact  order  being  pre-eminently  best,  but  most  are  agreed  that  words 
in  which  the  short  powers  of  the  vowels  occur  should  be  employed 
first. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  length  of  word*  hM  UtUe  to  do  with  the  dJfleulty  of  leanlac 
them.  Many  of  the  lonK  words,  especially  those  derived  tram  Latin,  are,  fh>m  their 
regularity  of  notation,  amongst  the  easiest  of  all  to  master,  directly  some  power  has 
been  gained  of  breaking  words  into  their  syllables.  With  a  little  experience  of  this 
kind  a  child  who  could  read  all  the  monosyllables  of  the  language  would  be  able  to 
read  anything  which  might  be  put  before  him.  It  is,  therefore,  a  mistake  to  arrange 
a  child's  reading  book  according  to  the  number  of  syllables  the  words  contain,  many 
dissyllables  being  fkr  easier  than  quite  common  monosyllables. 

(4)  The  reading  lesson  must  be  made  interesting. — Few  things 
probably  point  more  distinctly  to  the  faultiness  of  the  methods 
commonly  employed  for  teaching  reading  in  the  earlier  stages,  than 
the  &ct  that  learning  to  read  is,  in  schools,  usually  viewed  by  teacher 
and  pupils  as  the  most  dreary  of  task- work,  and  that  many  of  the 
most  unpleasant  of  the  child's  experiences — the  recollection  of  which 
will  remain  with  him  his  life  through— are  connected  with  this  side 
of  school  work.  Without  interest  there  is  no  real  attention,  and 
consequently  the  same  thing  has  to  be  gone  over  again  and  again 
until  its  very  repetition  becomes  nauseous. 

The  Bu1]dects  introduced  to  the  child's  notice  must  be  suited  to  his 
years  and  experience,  and  they  must  be  treated  in  a  way  calculated 
to  excite  his  interest  All  proper  means,  too,  must  be  taken  to  secure 
additional  attractiveness  ;  such  as  good  woodcuts  in  the  books, 
pleasant  mode  of  conducting  the  work,  variety  of  occupation,  illus- 
trations on  the  black-board,  and  so  on.  Manner  will  often  acoompUsh 
more  than  method ;  and  without  cheerfulness,  sympathy,  and  zeal, 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  the  best  plans  may  be  rendered  inefiective^ 

At  all  haiards  the  reading  lesson  must  be  prevented  from  hecominff 
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m«re  lifeless  drudgery ;  and  the  work  throughout  must  be  made 
intelligent  Meaningless  work  is  not  likely  to  be  interesting.  It 
should  be  held  to  be  one  of  the  first  and  most  essential  requisites  in 
any  method  employed  for  teaching  reading,  that  it  should  be  sufll- 
dently  attracUve  to  arouse  In  the  clilld  a  desire  to  master  what  Is 
put  before  him.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  in  any  satisfactory 
teaching  of  the  subject  than  merely  'hearing'  reading  ajid  correct- 
ing mistakes,  and  unless  this  is  clearly  realised  any  improvement  in 
method  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped  for. 

It  is  sometimea  luged  tluit  children  have  not  the  same  dislike  for  merely 
medianical  exercises  as  adults.  This  is  true,  and  such  exercises  ma7  easily  be  made 
Interesting  to  them,  but  this  is  no  reason  for  the  adoption  of  bod  methods,  or  for  the 
employment  of  non-intelligent  processes  when  better  are  to  be  had.  It  is  not 
creditable  to  us  as  teachers  that  "  reading  without  tears  "  should  be  spoken  of  as  a 
rarity,  or  that  the  subject  should  be  referred  to  as  the  child's  "  bridge  of  sighs  " ;  and 
there  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  the  sameness,  dulness,  and  artificiality  which 
characterise  so  many  reading  lessons. 

(6)  Principle  of  Comparison  and  Contract — The  value  of  the 
comparative  method,  that  is,  of  placing  things  side  by  side  and 
drawing  the  child's  attention  to  points  of  likeness  and  of  unlikeness, 
has  been  already  pointed  out.  This  training  to  recognise  similarities 
and  detect  differences  is  specially  advantageous  where  forms  (as  those 
of  letters  and  words)  have  to  be  studied,  both  in  the  phonic  aiialysls 
of  similar  words,  which  is  so  useful,  and  in  the  discrimination  of  signs 
likely  to  be  conftised  with  each  other. 

Hence  in  teaching  reading,  more  particularly  in  the  earlier  stages, 
comparison  and  contrast  should  be  frequently  employed,  the  words  or 
letters  being  placed  alongside  each  other  on  the  black-board.  In  this 
way  the  salient  features  are  brought  out,  the  impression  is  rendered 
more  definite,  and  the  signs  are  recognised  with  greater  ease  and 
certainty  when  they  are  again  met  with. 

(6)  One  thing  at  a  time, — The  object  of  the  lesson  is  to  teach 
reading,  both  as  an  art  and  as  a  means  of  instruction ;  but  it  should 
not  be  made  the  vehicle  of  all  sorts  of  information,  nor  should  it 
furnish  opportunity  for  a  variety  of  exercises  having  really  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  actual  work  to  be  accomplished.  The 
attempt  to  cram  a  number  of  things  into  the  time  spoils  many  a 
reading  lesson,  and  ends  in  nothing  being  done  satlsflsustorlly.  In 
many  cases  the  actual  practice  in  reading,  which  should  be  the  main 
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thing,  is  reduced  to  a  wretched  minimuin  altogether  insufficient  for 
the  purpose  in  hand. 

In  yiew  of  the  future  wants  of  the  child  it  is  important,  and  very 
important^  that  he  shall  be  trainM  to  grasp  and  retain  the  sense  of 
what  liis  reads ;  but  this  is  no  excuse  for  turning  the  reading  lesson 
into  a  kind  of  object  lesson,  or  for  giving  all  the  yarious  grammatical, 
geographical,  and  historical  information  with  which  the  teaching  is 
not  unirequently  overloaded.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  real 
point  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  child  sliall  hare  gather  his  iafonnatto& 
frtm  the  bodk  as  he  reads,  not  leam  additional  tmths  given  Ij  the 
teacher.  These,  if  necessary,  should  be  taught  at  another  time  and 
in  another  way. 

The  fact  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  one  thing  to  which 
effort  is  to  be  directed  is  to  teach  the  child  to  read  intelligently  and 
well,  and  anything  which  does  not  bear  directly  upon  this  in  a 
helpful  way  should  be  rigorously  excluded. 

(7)  Reading  and,  writing  to  he  taught  in  eonneetion, — If  we  view 
writing  as  the  expression  of  words  or  thoughts  by  certain  symbols 
composed  of  more  or  less  complex  lines,  which  symbols  thus  have  a 
distinct  meaning,  then  reading  and  writing  are  the  natural  comple- 
ments  tHe  one  of  the  other.  In  writing  we  translate  speech  into 
symbols ;  in  reading  we  reproduce  the  sounds  from  a  recognition  of 
the  signs.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  there  is  a  natural  connection 
between  the  two,  and  this  connection  should  be  maintained  in  the 
teaching. 

In  any  study  of  form,  such  as  is  necessary  in  writing  and  drawing, 
the  eye  and  the  hand  should  be  associated,  the  one  observing  the  forms 
and  the  other  reproducing  them.  The  process  of  writing  compels 
attention  to  the  forms  of  words,  and  in  this  way  the  knowledge  of 
them  is  rendered  more  certain  and  exact.  Writing  is  thus  a  great 
aid  to  reading  in  the  earliest  stages,  where  instant  recognition  of  the 
signs  is  the  main  thing. 

The  mere  mwrhmtfl  Imttotlaii  oT  tht  Itttor^teae  in  writing  is  a  much  lese  exacting 
process,  and  properly  tanght  a  much  more  Interesting  one  to  the  child,  than  learning 
to  read  as  commonly  managed.  This  mechanical  reproduction  therefore  auiy  ««n  b^iia 
Mm*  tims  before  resdlnf  is  commenced,  and  there  need  not  be  any  direct  or  manifest 
attempt  to  teach  the  names  of  the  symbols  nntil  reading  is  begun,  though  in  practice 
<t  will  be  found  that  the  ehUd  will  generally  be  anxious  to  know  the  names  of  tho 

us  he  makes,  and  will,  without  any  serious  effort,  leam  most  of  the  script  letters 

this  way. 
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WlMiL  reading  la  Xmgxai  wrltliiff  Bhonld  be  tHouOj  aaaoclatad  with  it, 
the  child  being  called  upon  to  draw  or  write  the  letters  (according  as 
he  is  able)  from  the  forms  put  upon  the  black-board,  and,  as  soon  as 
he  can  do  this  fairly,  to  connect  them  into  words.  This  gives  varietj 
to  the  work,  and  is  also  a  gain  in  finding  employment  for  the  child's 
fingers.  As  the  reading  progresses  the  associated  writing  will  not 
form  part  of  the  same  lesson,  but  will  be  taken  later,  the  connection 
between  the  two  being  kept  up  by  selecting  portions  for  transcription 
from  the  passage  previously  read.  When  transcription  becomes  less 
important  the  association  will  be  made  through  the  dictation  lesson  ; 
and,  finally,  when  the  child  can  express  his  thoughts  in  writing, 
through  oompoiition  in  the  form  of  outlines  of  the  story,  or  of  an 
abstract  of  the  subject-matter  contained  in  the  reading  lessons. 

As  a  mMas  of  teaching  ip«l]ing— which  is  mainly  a  matter  of  the 

eye  and  an  indirect  help  to  reading — writing,  especially  in  the  forms 

just  mentioned,  is  invaluable. 

The  close  oonnection  of  reading  and  writing  in  teaching  is  very  strongly  insiited 
npon  by  many  continental  writers;  and  this  'read- write'  method,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  is  much  more  commonly  employed  in  the  schools  abroad  than  with  ns. 

II.  Methods  of  Associatino  Sound  and  Stmbol.  (The  so- 
called  Reading  Methods.) 

The  methods  which  have  been  adopted  for  enabling  the  child  to 
give  the  right  sound  of  the  word  wnen  the  symbol  is  placed  before 
him  are  essentially  of  two  types,  one  synthetic  the  other  analytic. 

(A.)  BTNTHETIC  PLANS.  In  these  the  child's  attention  is  first 
directed  to  the  eUtnenU  of  words — either  as  letter-names  or  letter- 
sounds — and  through  them  to  the  sounds  of  the  words  themselves. 
It  may  be  urged  against  any  such  plans  that  they  are  opposed  to  the 
ordinary  mode  in  wbich  the  cbUd  becomes  acquainted  with  oltfeets  ; 
the  natural  process  being,  first  the  learning  to  recognise  the  thing  as  a 
whole  from  its  general  look,  and  then  the  consideration  of  each  of  the 
various  parts  separately.  Letters  are  in  themselves  meaningless,  ana 
to  fix  the  child's  mind  upon  these,  before  he  learns  the  word,  certainly 
tends  to  make  him  overlook  the  cardinal  fact  that  words  represent 
ideas  and  in  all  cases  have  a  meamng  to  be  mastered. 

Calkins  Justly  says,  "  The  natural  way  for  a  child  to  learn  langaage  is  to  begin  with 
the  units  of  language,  which  are  word$.  Language  deals  with  thoughts :  words  are 
symbols  of  thought    Letters  are  elements  of  the^^rsu  of  words ;  simple  sounds  are 


• 
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the  elemento  of  the  sounds  of  words ;  but  in  neither  case  are  these  elements  units  of 
language.  The  true  starting-point  for  reading  must  be  with  the  thought  and  Its  sign 
as  a  whole.  Subsequently  the  sign  may  be  analysed,  and  the  elements  of  both  its 
sounds  and  forms  learned.** 

Even  the  best  of  the  synthetic  plans,  though  they  may  commend  them- 
selyes  to  enthusiastic  advocates,  or  to  those  who  have  fidlen  into  '^the 
superstition  of  method,"  are  marked  by  too  mnch  intricaqy  and 
elaboration  of  system  to  commend  themselves  for  general  adoption ; 
and,  unless  very  skilfully  managed,  may  easily  become  utterly  dreary 
and  meaningless.  After  all,  too,  the  means  proposed  meet  bat  very 
inadequately  the  difficulties  the  child  has  to  encounter. 

"Mechanical  and  artificial  methods  of  teaching  may  be  employed  with  apparent 
success,  as  systems  of  mnemonics  are  sometimes  made  to  appear  valoable  as  aids  to 
memory,  but  careful  observation  and  experience  will  prove  that  they  possess  little  or 
no  genuine  merit."—  (Caikiru.) 

(1)  The  Alphabetic  or  Name  Method — The  plan  is  so  called  be- 
cause the  child  is  made  to  give  in  succession  the  alphabetic  names  of 
the  letters  composing  a  word  before  pronouncing  it ;  and  this  is  done, 
at  least  in  most  cases,  on  the  assumption  that  such  a  proceeding 
assists  him  in  arriving  at  the  sound.  In  so  far  as  spelling  compels  a 
child  to  examine  the  word,  it  no  doubt  helps  to  fix  the  form  in  his 
mind ;  but  this  will  not  lead  him  to  the  sound,  and  to  make  him 
name  the  elements  ^r«^  is  to  misdirect  his  attention,  and  to  confuse 
him  by  calling  upon  him  to  do  something  else  than  what  is  actually  the 
work  of  the  moment  It  makes  a  pretence  of  helping  him  without  in 
the  vast  minority  of  cases  giving  him  the  slightest  clew. 

The  method  Is  indefensible ;  but  although  almost  universally  con- 
demned it  is  nevertheless  still  lamentably  prevalent  in  our  schools, 
even  where  no  attempt  at  defending  it  would  be  made  beyond  the 
fact  that  children  do  learn  to  read  by  it,  and  that  it  is  an  easy  plan 
for  a  young  teacher  to  adopt  Cblldren  will,  in  the  end,  pick  up  by 
experience  the  sounds  of  the  letters,  and  the  power  to  combine  them, 
whatever  method  is  adopted,  if  only  sufficient  patience  is  exercised. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  point ;  but  that  they  shall  learn  pleasantly, 
quickly,  and  intelligently. 

The  plan  has  the  sanction  of  long  custom,  but  is  rovndabevt,  tsdlmu,  aad  Hkffkal. 
Where  a  child  has  been  habituated  to  preliminary  spelling  he  rarely  attempts  to  dis- 
cover the  sound  of  any  unfamiliar  word  until  he  has  droned  through  the  letters. 
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Mach  of  the  mechanical,  monotonous,  and  unintelligent  reading  so  often  complained 
of  in  schools  is  doubtless  due  to  the  use  of  the  Alphabetic  method  in  the  early  stages. 

It  combines  spelling  and  reading  unnaturally.  Spelllaff  is  largvly  learned  thronch 
TtMng,  tat  the  ooftTnae  is  not  trae. 

The  spelling  and  saying  of  each  word  ttom  four  to  six  times  over  in  succession  by 
all  the  children  simultaneously,  and  often  in  the  most  objectionable  sixig-song  way, 
is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  our  class-rooms ;  but  it  is  a  plan  to  be  strongly  con* 
demned,  and  one  which  no  teacher  worthy  of  the  name  ought  for  one  moment  to 
tolerate. 

The  condemnation  of  the  Alphabetic  plan  is  by  no  means  confined  to  teachers  and 
writer  on  education.  Lord  Lytton  makes'Dr.  Herman  say  in  The  Ccuctoru—"  A  more 
lying,  roundabout,  puzzle-headed  delusion  than  that  by  which  we  oonfiut  the  clear 
instincts  of  truth  in  our  accursed  systems  of  spelling,  was  never  concocted  by  the 
fkther  of  falsehood.  For  instance,  take  the  monosyllable  cat.  What  a  brazen  fore- 
head  yon  must  have,  when  you  say  to  an  infimt  e,  a,  t,— spell  cat :  that  is,  three  sounds 
forming  a  totally  opposite  compound — opposite  in  every  detail,  opposite  in  the  whole 
-^-compose  a  poor  little  monosyllable,  which,  if  you  would  but  say  the  simple  truth, 
Uie  child  will  learn  to  spell  merely  by  looking  at  it !  How  can  three  sounds  which 
run  thus  to  the  ear,  aee-eJi-(ee  compose  call  Don't  they  rather  compose  the  sound 
Bta-di-ti  or  ceoly  T  How  can  a  system  of  education  flourish  that  begins  by  so  monstrous 
a  fUsehood,  which  the  sense  of  hearing  suffices  to  contradict?  No  wonder  that  the 
hornbook  is  the  despair  of  mothers ! " 

(2)  The  Phonic  Method. — As  the  names  of  the  letters  cannot 
possibly  lead  to  the  sound  of  the  word,  the  idea  seems  reasonable  at 
first  sight  to  teach  their  powers  instead.  The  phonic  plan  thus 
attempts  to  lead  the  child  to  master  the  sound  of  a  word  by  giving  in 
succession  the  Bounds  of  tHe  Tarious  letters,  at  first  separately,  and 
then  with  more  rapid  utterance,  until  they  blend  into  what  is  required. 

The  method  is  by  no  means  new,  haying  been  known  at  least  a 
century  and  a  half  in  France,  though  but  little  employed.  Of  late 
years  it  has  been  tried  in  England  in  several  forms  that  vary  only  in 
detail,  mainly  in  the  way  of  overcoming  the  Inlierent  difficulty  of 
giving  the  sounds  of  the  consonant!  hy  themselves,  which  only  in  a 
few  cases  can  be  accomplished  with  any  degree  of  satisfactoriness. 
All  the  help  is  made  use  of  also  which  is  to  be  obtained  £rom  classi- 
fying words  and  sounds,  presenting  them  in  order  of  difficulty,  and 
omitting  as  many  anomalous  forms  as  possible  until  the  child  has 
made  some  progress. 

Apart  from  the  fnndamental  defect  that  any  synthetic  process 
is  contrazy  to  the  child's  habits  in  learning  fonnB,  the  practical  diffi- 
culties met  with  in  carrying  out  the  method  are  so  numerous  and 
important,  and  the  skill  and  resource  needed  in  the  teaching  are  so 
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conaiderable,  that  the  plan  (so  far  as  the  writer's  experience  goes)  has 
not  met  with  much  favour  in  England. 

The  YCfwtHM  being  simply  muilcal  toaes  of  different  quality,  offer 
little  or  no  difficulty  as  to  their  being  sounded  alone,  but  yery  great 
difficulty  from  their  being  represented  in  such  yery  yarious  ways,  so 
that,  as  previously  noted,  the  child's  experiences  are  being  constantly 
contradicted.^ 

"  Our  UnguAge  is  wid  to  possess  IS  dlflwtat  to«*1  w«Bdi,  bat  there  are  104  wsjs  of 
rsfCMMtlaff  thtss  towU  wudito  ths  eye.  .  .  •  Now  it  is  practically  impoiaible  for  ih« 
young  learner  to  get  np  these  104  ways  of  writing  down  our  Towel  sounds ;  what  he 
does,  and  what  he  must  do,  is  to  learn  each  word  as  a  separate  and  individual  entity, 
to  remember  the  look  of  it,  and  to  reproduce  that  look  when  he  writes  it  down."— 
(MeOd^okn.) 

With  respect  to  the  eoBioaaats,  the  powers  of  «,  s,  and  k  may  be  given  by  themselves  • 
and  the  sounds  of  the  liquids,  2, «,  n,  r,  may  also  be  taught  without  much  troubla. 
But  as  the  consonants  are  mostly  but  diflTerent  ways  (depending  upon  the  use  of  lips, 
teeth,  tongue,  and  throat)  of  allowing  the  breath  to  burst  forth  in  commencing  a 
vowel  tone,  or  of  cutting  olT  the  flow  of  such  tone,  it  is  clear  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case  that  they  cannot  be  properly  sounded  alone. 

Za0wledff«  «f  the  pewtrs  of  the  lettefs  aloM  is  attaxly  Inadeqaat*  to  suet  the  dUkaltla 
with  which  the  ehUd  Is  toeofht  fkoe  to  fkoo.  Whatever  devices  we  have  recourse  to,  then 
are  very  many  words  in  our  language  which  defy  any  eflbrt  to  construct  their  sounds 
out  of  the  sounds  of  their  component  letters.  To  confine  ourselves  to  two  illustra- 
tions only,  we  may  take  (1)  the  words  ending  in  oughf  and  (2)  words  containing  tUent 
letUra—M  neigh,  light,  padin,  knot,  teign,  indict,  corp»,  yac^t,  doubt,  calm,  etc 
Perhaps  the  most  anomalous  word  in  the  English  language  is  the  word  quay,  the 
sound  of  which  is  a  complete  contradiction  of  the  child's  ordinary  experience. 

*'  The  language  contains  more  than  ISOO  werdi  the  aotattoa  of  whloh  is  aot  in 
haraoay  with  the  proaandatloa ;  and  these  1800  words  are  the  commonest— the  most 
in  daily  use.  Of  these  MM  ai«  aaonosyllables  and  these  too  in  most  common  use."— 
iMeikJeJohn,) 

With  languages  of  almost  entirely  regular  notation  like  Spanish,  or  German,  where 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  at  least,  the  signs  have  fixed  sounds,  the  difllculties  to 
be  overcome  are  far  less  serious ;  and,  with  some  admixture  of  analytical  teaching 
at  first,  the  plan  may  no  doubt  in  such  cases  be  carried  through  with  much  greater 
success  than  the  old  alphabetic  mode  of  teaching.  It  does  not  foUow,  however,  that 
this  is  a  reason  for  its  introduction  into  an  anomalous  language  like  English. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  more  than  one  writer,  that  the  firequent  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  child  to  give  tiie  power  of  such  letters  as  d,  h,  p,  t,  m,  without  any  accom- 
panying vowel  sound,  has  a  tendeaey  to  predaeo  itaaBoriiic. 

(3)  The  Fhonetie  or  Phonotypic  Method. — ^This  is  really  but  a 

modifloation  of  the  Pbonlo  method,  with  special  features  of  its  own 

intended  to  meet  some  of  the  objections  urged  against  the  older  plan. 

1  For  »  eoinpl«t«  eUMiflckUon  of  tho  r«w«l  power*,  m*  XATMl't  Langtiagt  m  •  JVmhu  ^  OUtmHt, 
yoL  IL.  ■ 
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In  order  to  overcome  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  want  of  corre- 
spondence between  the  number  of  letter  signs  and  of  letter  sounds  in 
English,  yarious  ways  haye  been  proposed  of  modifying  the  existing 
characters,  where  necessary,  by  certain  added  marks  or  changes  of 
form,  so  that  each  elementary  sound  may  be  uniformly  represented 
by  a  single  sign.  One  scheme  has  65  characters,  and  it  would  seem 
that  at  least  45  are  necessary  in  order  to  represent  the  elementary 
sounds  of  the  language  with  even  approximate  completeness. 

The  powers  of  this  extended  alpliabet  haying  been  learned,  the 
child  would  proceed  as  in  the  Phonic  method.  The  first  books  put 
into  his  hands  would  be  printed  in  the  new  characters,  and  when 
these  were  mastered  he  would  be  put  back  to  the  same  lessons  printed 
in  the  ordinary  way.  Thenceforward  the  modified  letters  would  be 
abandoned. 

The  difflcultiei  of  our  notation  are  not  Burmountad  by  tlie  plan,  but 
only  postponed.  The  additional  signs  greatly  increase  the  weariness 
of  learning  tbe  alphabet^  and  with  so  many  groups  of  letters  of  similar 
form  it  is  difficult  to  believe  but  that  confusion  must  result.  By 
those  who  advocate  the  plan,  however,  the  practical  difficulties  are 
said  to  be  not  so  great  as  they  appear. 

Perhaps  the  best  amnged  of  the  books  specially  prepared  for  carrying  out  the 
method  are  Dr.  Edwin  LtigVt  Beadert,  drawn  up  on  what  the  author  calls  the 
system  of  "pronouncing  orthography."  In  these  the  general  shape  of  the  letters  is 
kept  throughout,  so  that  the  look  of  the  word  is  but  little  altered,  and  the  child 
recognises  a  letter-symbol  at  once  as  some  form  of  o  or  a,  etc  The  added  marks  are 
in  some  cases  so  minute  that  much  care  would  be  necessary  to  distinguish  them  with 
certainty. 

The  necessity  for  using  peculiarly  printed  books  is  certainly  against  the  plan, 
inasmuch  as  tlM  child  has,  ta  maaj  eases,  to  Uan  two  Corau  for  tbo  saao  word  before  he 
can  read  ordinary  type ;  and  it  seems  fkr  preferable  to  fix  the  right  form  in  the  mind 
at  once  by  presenting  that  alone  to  the  eye. 

(B.)  ANALYno  FLAMS. — In  these  the  natural  method  whereby  the 
child  becomes  acquainted  with  objects  is  followed,  and  tlie  words  are 
tangbt,  wltb  respect  to  both  form  and  sound,  as  wholes  first  It  is  not 
until  the  child  has  had  an  opportunity  of  fixing  in  his  mind  the 
general  look  of  the  word  and  its  associated  sound  that  he  is  led  to 
examine  its  parts.  And  this  is  done,  not  as  an  essential  to  reading, 
but  to  compel  close  attention  to  the  form,  in  order  that  future 
recognition  may  be  assisted,  and  the  pupil  may  be  able  to  spell  the 
word  correctly  when  called  upon  to  write  it. 
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The  child  cannot  be  said  to  read  until  he  does  so  without  any 
conscious  direction  of  the  mind  to  the  elementary  sounds  which  go  to 
make  up  a  word,  and  he  is  able  to  name  it  at  sight  from  its  appearance 
as  a  whole.     To  this  the  analytic  plan  habituates  him  from  the  first. 

Analysis  naturally  precedes  ByntbeslB;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
however  much  it  may  be  disguised,  the  analytic  process  really  enten 
into  all  methods  of  associating  sound  and  sign  In  reading.  The  induc- 
tion leading  to  the  mastery  of  the  letter  powers  is  carried  on  for  the 
most  port  unconsciously,  and  is  gradually  perfected  as  the  child  gains 
experience  of  the  sounds  by  practice  in  reading,  and  comes  to  recognise 
their  force  firom  the  elTeots  they  produce  in  the  different  words  brought 
under  his  notice. 

It  is  this  realisation  of  the  force  of  letters  in  different  conibinaiians 
which  gives  the  child  the  power  to  master  new  words ;  and,  whatever 
method  is  employed,  he  is  certain  to  gain  this  power  in  the  end.  The 
practical  question  for  decision  by  the  teacher  is  as  to  which  method 
puts  the  child  in  the  best  position  for  gaining  the  necessary  exi)eri- 
ence  of  words,  and  lends  its  aid  to  the  inductive  process  in  the  most 
mtional  and  effective  way. 

(1)  *  Look  and  Say,*  or  *  Word  and  Name,  Method. — ^The  words 
'look  and  say'  indicate  the  fundamental  feature  of  the  plan.  In 
dealing  with  a  word  new  to  the  child,  which  he  is  unable  to  pronounce, 
he  is  first  told  to  look  at  it  carefully  while  the  teacher  sounds  it 
clearly  and  deliberately,  then,  still  attending  to  the  symbol,  he  imi- 
tates the  sound  as  given  until  he  can  reproduce  it  easily  and  perfectly. 
To  ensure  intelligence  and  assist  remembrance,  the  idea  underlying 
the  word  is  closely  associated  with  it ;  and  finally,  the  child  is  led  to 
analyse  the  word  into  its  parts,  and  to  spell  it  so  as  to  fix  the 
exact  image  in  his  mind. 

As  the  child  progresses,  various  modifications  and  additions — such 
as  the  syllabling  of  words  and  the  comparison  of  words  of  similar 
sound  or  form— may  be  introduced,  in  order  to  assist  him  in  seizing 
upon  just  those  things  which  it  is  important  for  him  to  notice. 

The  method  associates  sound,  sign,  and  idea  in  a  natural  way.  It 
presents  no  difficulty  to  the  child  which  is  not  inherent  in  our  system 
of  notation,  and  is  analogous  to  the  way  in  which  he  learns  spoken 
language ;  while,  further,  it  is  so  simple  and  direct  in  application 
that  it  may  be  readily  carried  out  even  by  the  youngest  teacher. 
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Eyen  those  who  advocate  some  other  plan  admit,  for  the  most  port,  that  the  first 
Irregnhtr  monosylUbles  have  to  be  mastered  on  the  '  look  and  say '  principle ;  and  as 
all  words  have  in  tiie  end  to  be  recognised  from  the  picture  they  present  to  the  eye 
aa  a  whole,  it  seems  reasonable,  on  this  ground  alone,  to  accustom  the  child  from  the 
beginning  to  that  mode  of  recognition  which  he  must  eventually  employ,  so  as  to 
preserve  for  him  a  uniformity  of  experience  and  method  of  attack. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  against  the  method  that  it  proceeds  upon  the  Cliinese 
principle  of  learning  each  word-symbol  independently.  There  is  however  this  %ital 
diflbrence ;  in  Chinese  no  analysis  of  the  symbol  is  possible,  but  in  the  '  look  and 
amj '  plan  analysis  of  the  word  into  its  elements,  ajter  it  U  known  om  a  whole,  is  in- 
sisted upon.  The  objection  assumes  that  the  method  gives  a  child  no  power  to  master 
new  words,  whereas  it  not  only  does  this  but  does  it  most  eflfectively. 

The  Ikct  that  a  child  is  not  allowed  to  spell  a  word  until  he  has  learned  to  sound  it 
has  led  to  the  method  being  sometimes  called  "reading  without  spelling." 

ThM  leaniliic  «f  tbe  alphabet  la  no  integral  part  ef  the  plaa*  though  it  may  easily  be 
associated  with  it  If  the  names  of  the  letters  have  not  been  previously  acquired. 

The  method  has  grown  greatly  In  favour  of  late  years,  and  is  very  generally  recom- 
mended by  those  who  should  know  n)ost  concerning  the  difficnlties  of  teaching  and 
the  best  methods  of  overcoming  tliem.  The  uncertainty,  guessing,  and  miscalling  of 
words  sometimes  said  to  arise  from  the  method  are,  where  they  exist,  almost  entirely 
due  to  defective  teaching. 

(2)  The  SylloMc  Method,— Tlds  is  only  a  variety  of  the  4ook  and 
say'  method,  the  principle  being  practically  the  same  in  both  and 
the  first  steps  almost  identical.  Great  importance  is  attached  to  the 
danifloatiOB  of  syllablet,  and  these  are  so  arranged  as  to  bring 
strongly  before  the  child  those  most  used  in  the  composition  of  words. 
Directly  he  passes  to  words  of  more  than  one  syllable  he  is  taught  to 
break  up  such  words  into  parts,  each  of  which  he  can  sound  with  one 
effort  of  the  voice,  and  to  note  these  in  turn  before  attempting  to 
give  the  sound  of  the  word  as  a  whole.  Supposing  a  word  to  occur 
which  the  child  cannot  sound  unaided,  it  is  written  on  the  black- 
board with  the  syllables  distinctly  marked,  and  each  of  these  is  taught 
as  in  the  '  look  and  say '  plan.  The  soimd  of  the  complete  word  can 
then  be  given  with  ease.  This  is  a  most  valnaUe  ezerdBe,  and  a  great 
aid  to  the  mastery  of  new  words  of  more  than*  one  syllable,  whatever 
plan  is  used  in  the  early  stages.  Properly  taught,  a  child  soon  learns 
to  read  readily  even  the  longest  words  of  regular  notation* 

(C.)  mZED  PX1AN8. — Instead  of  making  use  of  either  of  the  analytic 
or  synthetic  plans  alone,  some  teachers  prefer  to  employ  a  method  in 
which  are  united  certain  features  drawn  from  both  groups.  The 
following  are  the  only  plans  of  this  kind  calling  for  special  noticOi 
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(1)  Phono- Aiudytic  Method. — This  is  an  attempt  to  combine  the 
*  look  and  say '  and  phonic  principles  in  natural  order — ^analysis 
coming  first  and  synthesis  after.  The  '  look  and  say '  plan  is  used 
for  the  mastery  of  the  first  elements  of  reading,  and  as  a  means  of 
teaching  words  of  irregular  notation ;  then  phonic  dzUl  and  the 
comparison  of  vords  of  similar  sound  are  brought  in  to  secure  the 
rapid  learning  of  the  powers  of  the  letters,  and  thus  to  enable  the 
child  to  arrive  at  the  sounds  of  words  of  regular  formation  by 
the  constructive  process.  As  a  further  aid  to  this  the  words  an 
very  carefally  dassUled  according  to  their  sounds,  the  more  irregular 
forms  being  introduced  gradually  as  the  child  gains  experience. 

The  first  lessons  proceed  upon  the  '  look  and  say '  plan  until  the 
child  has  accumulated  a  sufficient  number  of  easy  monosyllables  for 
analysis.  From  these  a  suitable  word — say  man — is  selected,  and 
the  sound  of  the  word  is  given  slowly  and  deliberately  while  the  child 
attends  to  the  way  in  which  the  sound  is  produced.  The  syllable 
an  is  then  put  upon  the  black-board  alongside  the  original  word, 
and  the  two  are  sounded  in  succession,  by  both  teacher  and  pupil, 
until  the  latter  realises  the  power  of  the  letter  ni,  and  learns  the 
way  in  which  the  organs  have  to  be  disposed  and  the  breath  managed 
to  produce  the  effect.  Other  letters  are  then  inserted  in  front  of  the 
syllable  taken,  each  being  treated  as  before  ;  and  the  exercises  are 
further  extended  by  keeping  the  first  part  of  the  word  constant 
and  changing  the  final  letter  in  a  similar  way. 

The  child's  knowledge  is  tested  from  step  to  step  by  calling  upon 
him  to  read  in  easy  sentences  the  words  acquired ;  and  when  he  has 
mastered  the  powers  of  the  consonants  both  in  commencing  and  con- 
cluding a  syllable,  all  words  of  fairly  regular  form  are  taught  as  in 
the  phonic  method  pure  and  simple. 

Different  teachers  carry  out  the  details  or  the  plan  in  somewhat  different  ways. 
There  is  gtasraily  a  tmdeney  to  orsrdo  ths  skcrt  sathaiitea!  parts  of  tha  pwcssi.  Tlie 
GU>be  Beaderit  edited  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Murison,  are  specially  prepared  with  a  view  to 
the  teaching  of  reading  by  this  method. 

(2)  Word'btiilding  Plans, — Several  have  been  suggested,  which 
are  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  Phono-analytic.  The  excellent 
English  Method  of  Messrs.  Sonnenschein  &  Meiklejohn  is  the  most 
successful  attempt  yet  made  to  analyse  and  classify  the  fundamental 
iy>Tyibiniit^^"**  of  the  language. 
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III.  Nature  and  Elements  of  Good  Reading. 

A  person,  in  speaking,  not  only  employs  words  but  makes  use  of 
certain  peculiarities  of  intonation  and  modulation,  with  the  addition 
in  many  cases  of  certain  minor  devices.  These  are  intended  to  assist 
the  communication  of  the  exact  sense  which  it  is  wished  to  coorej^ 
^nd  also,  it  may  be,  to  arouse  in  the  hearer  a  certain  amount  of  ac- 
companying emotion.  In  written  and  printed  language  these  personal 
elements  are  lost ;  and  therefore,  when  the  symbols  are  translated 
again  into  speech  by  reading,  it  is  the  province  of  the  reader  to 
supply  the  missing  aids  in  such  a  degree  as  is  necessary  to  produce 
the  desired  effect. 

Jacotot's  chief  maxim  for  the  acquisition  of  a  proper  style  Li  read- 
ing was — **  Bead  as  yon  would  speak."  This  was  a  revolt  against  the 
artificial  delivery,  unnatural  or  sing-song  tones,  false  emphajsis,  and 
affectation  which  must  always  have  been  common ;  and  as  a  flrst 
rougli  canon  for  the  correction  of  such  faults  the  dictum  is  of  mucli 
use.  It  has  however  been  very  frequently  repeated  as  though  it 
summed  up  the  whole  matter,  which  it  does  not,  and  has  beea 
indiscreetly  urged  to  such  lengths  as  to  mislead  with  respect  to  the 
higher  qualities  of  good  reading,  and  at  least  partially  to  obscure  its 
real  nature. 

Just  as  there  is  great  difference  between  the  liveliness,  broken 
phriises,  quick  transitions,  and  even  the  modes  of  expression,  used  in 
conversation,  and  the  more  st^d,  formal,  exact,  and  deliberate  style 
of  a  set  composition ;  so,  in  reading,  while  the  delivery  should  never 
be  artificial  or  affected,  there  should  be  a  more  sober  manner,  greater 
reserve,  and  less  sudden  changes  of  intonation  than  in  speaking. 
This  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  in  ordinary  circumstances  we  rarely  or 
never  have  any  difficulty  in  deciding  whether  a  person  is  reading  or 
speaking,  even  when  the  reading  is  the  best  of  its  kind.  To  read  a 
piece  of  ordinary  prose  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  we  should  con- 
verse would  be  to  make  our  reading  appear  flippant  and  wanting  in 
the  dignity  we  expect.  Even  in  the  necessarily  more  impassioned 
utterance  of  lyric  and  dramatic  poetry  there  is  the  same  clear  dis- 
tinction. Baadlncr  and  theatrical  declamatioB  liave  not  the  same 
oltfects,  and  slioald  not  be  confounded.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
actor  so  to  simulate  the  personality  of  the  ohftmff^T  he  presents 
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to  US  as  to  sink  his  own  individuality  entirely,  and  to  make  us  lose 
consciousness  that  he  is  other  than  he  pretends  to  be.  This  is 
never  the  object  of  the  reader ;  and  hence  many  things  are  rightly 
allowed  in  stage  declamation  which  would  be  entirely  out  of  place  in 
reading.  In  the  latter,  while  we  may  be  affected  even  with  deep 
emotion,  and  everything  may  be  done  to  make  us  realise  fully  all  that 
the  passage  is  intended  to  convey,  yet  the  maimer  and  delivery  of  the 
reader  are  marked  toy  a  studied  moderation,  and  we  never  think  of 
him  ae^ther  th^he  is.  Good  reading,  says  a  writer  quoted  by 
.  Stow,  should  "  be  distinct  and  yet  not  dramatic,  varied  and  yet  not 
affected.  The  reading  itself  should  be  like  a  clear  transparent 
^^pmedium  ;  the  reader  should  be  lost  sight  of,  whilst  the  author  himself 
appears." 

The  character  of  the  composition  and  how  it  is  intended  to  affect 
us — whether  to  give  us  a  dear  insight  into  truth,  convince  us  by 
argument,  stimulate  the  imagination,  rouse  in  us  a  feeling  for  what 
is  beautiful,  or  move  us  to  pity  and  the  like — will  almost  entirely 
determine  how  a  piece  should  be  read ;  and  the  good  taste  of  the  reader 
will  he  shewn  in  adapting  his  style  of  reading  to  the  nature  and 
style  of  the  language  with  which  he  is  dealing. 

The  main  things  to  guard  against  in  the  case  of  children  are 
artificiality  of  tone  and  a  laboured  drawling  delivery,  indistinctness 
of  utterance,  careless  blundering  or  miscalling  of  words  from  ran- 
domness or  want  of  proper  attention,  and  lack  of  intelligence  leading 
to  the  false  use  of  emphasis  or  its  absence  altogether. 

The  chief  matters  to  which  attention  has  to  be  given  in  teaching 
reading,  so  as  to  secure  correctness  both  of  utterance  and  style  will 
now  be  considered  in  order : — 

(1)  Fron/undationy  Enunciation^  and  ArticulcUum, — These  words 
are  often  used  in  a  vague  general  way  to  denote  pretty  much  the  same 
thing — the  correct  production  of  the  sounds  of  words — though  they 
are  sometimes  employed  in  different  senses.  The  three  things  indi- 
cated are  of  course  closely  connected,  and  shade  into  each  other, 
but  wherever  the  terms  are  to  be  used  side  by  side  in  connection 
with  technical  matters  they  should  certainly  be  differentiated. 

In  a  restricted  sense  then  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  use  the 
term  prommoiation  for  the  correct  production  of  the  vowels  ;  and 
careful  consideration  will  shew  that  it  is  upon  giving  the  right  power 
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and  quantity  to  these  that  purity  of   utterance   is  yery  largely 
dependent. 

The  pronimeiation  of  the  long  u  as  in  T-u§sday,  of  ew  as  in  dew,  and  of  tee  as  in 
due,  as  though  the  sound  in  all  these  cases  were  represented  by  oo  is  a  common 
error;  while  the  converse  mistake  of  pronouncing  too  as  If  it  were  tew  obtains  In 
some  districts.  It  is  worth  noting  that  most  of  the  provtaeUlinu  which  give 
trouble  in  school  are  due  to  variation  ftom  the  acknowledged  standard  in  the  sonnd- 
ing  of  the  vowels.  Such  pronunciations  as  wiMn  (manX  vxuinn  (warm),  Jarge 
(George),  noighi  (nightX  utoins  (mine),  dim  (climb),  nayther  (neither),  Vfotter  (water), 
coom  and  kern  (come),  vnerds  (words),  and  a  hundred  others,  are  examples. 

Enunciation  should  stand  for  the  proper  sounding  of  the  consonants ; 
and  it  is  to  this  that  distinctness  of  utterance,  so  that  the  ear  may 
readily  distinguish  the  sounds  of  words,  is  due.  Lips,  tongue,  teeth, 
and  throat,  all  need  to  be  properly  used.  A  word  may  be  soimded 
loudly  and  yet  be  difficult  to  catch,  for  if  the  consonants  are  not 
clearly  given  the  distinctive  character  of  the  word  will  be  more  or 
less  blurred. 

Faulty  enunciation  shews  itself  perhaps  most  commonly  in  the  sonnding  of  groups 
of  consonants  at  the  end  of  a  word  or  syllable.  Thus  the  dentals  (d  and  ()  are 
frequently  omitted  in  words  ending  in  mb,  nts,  eU,  ct$,  etc  (as  in  commands, 
instruments,  posts,  acts,  etc.).  The  letter  g  is  often  dropped  at  the  end  of  words  like 
telling,  standing,  speaking ;  while  g  and  r  are  sometimes  inserted,  as  in  kUekin^, 
garding^  ttrawr,  drawr  (for  kitchen,  garden,  straw,  draw).  A  sharp  consonant  is  also 
sometimes  changed  into  a  corresponding  flat  one,  as  s  into  z.  The  letter  A  is  a  con- 
stant source  of  trouble  in  elementary  schools.  Frequent  correction  is  necessary,  but 
the  teacher  may  easily  be  tempted  to  spend  much  more  time  over  it  than  is  wise. 

Very  occasionally  bad  enunciation  may  be  due  to  some  defect  of  the  vocal  ox^gaos, 
but  much  more  frequently  It  arises  ttom  defective  perception  of  the  sounds,  and  very 
commonly  firom  carelessness  which  easily  becomes  confirmed  into  a  habit. 

Articulation  is  the  proper  jointing  on  of  the  syllables  of  a  word  and 
the  correct  separation  of  the  words  in  a  sentence,  so  that  none  of  the 
parts  are  slurred  over,  dropped  out  altogether,  or  run  one  into  another. 
"  In  just  articulation,"  says  a  writer  quoted  by  Mr.  Gill,  "the  words 
are  not  hurried  over,  nor  melted  together ;  they  are  neither  abridged 
nor  prolonged ;  they  are  not  swallowed,  nor  are  they  shot  from  the 
mouth  ;  neither  are  they  trailed  and  then  suffered  to  drop  unfinished." 

Articulation  is  a  matter  needing  much  attention  in  schools,  not  only  in  reading  but 
iu  repetition.  Sometimes  the  most  grotesque  mistakes  arise,  fh>m  allowing  words  to 
be  articulated  in  such  a  slipshod  way  that  they  are  run  together  into  a  compound  and 
all  meaning  is  lost    It  is  said  that  once,  a  little  girl,  on  being  taken  to  the  sea-side, 
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asked  where  the  'dindimiei'  were,  her  question  arising  from  the  fact  that  she  had 
been<«Uowed  to  say  <  the  sea  and  all  the  dindimlea '  for '  the  sea  and  all  that  in  them 
is ' ;  and  Stow  tells  of  a  gentleman  who,  after  he  had  left  school,  was  astonished  to  find 
that  his  earliest  reading-book  was  '  Reading  made  easy,'  not  '  Beadie-^ne-deezy  *  as  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  call  it. 

Much  bad  artkalatton  has  Its  souoe  In  bad  eBmolatteaa,  bat  many  defects  are  also  due 
to  a  ilovealy  slarriaf  oT«r  of  eertsJa  sonids  of  a  word,  arising  chiefly  fh)m  carelessness  or 
hurry,  and  sometimes  from  imperfect  listening  or  faulty  imitation— as  for  instance 
hehol'n,  partie'larliff  extr'or'nary,  ridic'louM,  pecul'arly,  libr'ry,  FeWary^  man'n  th'orae 
(man  and  the  horse),  etc.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  final  letter  of  a  word 
is  the  same  as  the  initial  letter  of  a  word  following--«s  in  righ'tivUf  lai'dotim, 
hoy'aake,  Mow'incb,  etc.  Sometimes  a  syllable  is  inserted  as  in  *  tremenduous,' 
'  umberella/  etc. 

Another  rather  common  result  of  defective  articulation  is  the  toansfer  of  a  final 
consonant  to  the  next  word  if  this  begins  with  a  Towel ;  thus,  '  he  saw  an  ostrich '  be- 
comes  '  he  saw  a  nostrich,' '  so  sure  an  aim  *  sounds  like '  so  sore  a  name,'  and  so  on. 

(2)  Accenty  EmphasiSy  and  Stress. — This  is  another  instance  of  three 
terms  which  have  been  loosely  used,  sometimes  in  the  same  sense, 
sometimes  to  denote  distinct  things  It  will  be  useful  as  well  as 
conducive  to  clearness  to  limit  their  meaning  and  assign  to  each  its 
own  province. 

Accent  is  the  additional  force  of  voice  laid  upon  a  certain  syllable  of 
a  word  in  accordance  with  established  usage,  or  upon  certain  syllables 
at  regularly  recurring  intervals  in  poetry  to  mark  the  rhythmical  flow 
necessary  to  metrical  composition. 

•  Accent  is  Important  not  only  because  it  is  a  necessary  element  of  correct  utterance, 
but  also  because  in  some  cases  a  change  of  accent  in  a  word  gives  H  a  different  meaning 
and  makes  it  another  part  of  speech— as  $uhject,  ntbjict;  cindvct,  conduct:  prisetU, 
Tprtaini  :  eonlent,  conUni  :  pHtgrtat^  progriu:  disert,  deUrt :  r^fiutt  rtf&»e,  etc. 

Emphasis  is  the  means  employed  to  direct  special  attention  to  or 
bring  into  prominence  some  individual  word  in  a  phrase  or  sentence, 
in  order  to  make  clear  and  give  point  to  the  particular  shade  of  mean- 
ing intended  to  be  conveyed  The  more  natural  and  typical  mode  of 
securing  emphasis  is  by  giving  additional  force  to  the  word  in  saying 
it,  but  it  is  also  marked  by  sudden  change  of  voice  or  pitch,  a  pause 
before  or  after  the  word,  greater  deliberation  in  utterance,  and  some- 
times even  by  lowering  the  voice-  almost  to  a  whisper.  Occasionally 
also,  in  speaking,  emphasis  is  aided  by  gesture. 

Of  all  matters  to  Im  attended  to  In  reading  of  the  higher  kind  none 
is  more  important  than  emikhaais.    It  is  of  the  greatest  assistance  to 
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the  hearer  in  grasping  the  meaning  of  what  is  read,  and  its  just  nse 
is  one  of  the  best  tests  of  intelligent  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
reader. 

False  emphasis  is  a  yeiy  common  fault  in  reading,  and  the  most  careful  attenticm 
needH  to  be  given  to  It  in  teaching  the  subject,  dear  vBdentandiac  of  the  panac*  is 
•wntltl  to  corroet  omphads,  for,  unless  this  has  been  gained,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
reader  (except  as  a  matter  of  accident,  or  of  parrot-like  imitation)  so  to  place  the 
emphasis  as  to  render  evident  the  exact  sense  of  what  is  read.  Frequently  a  sentence 
will  bear  several  shades  of  meaning  according  as  this  or  that  word  is  brought  out^  As 
a  rule,  however,  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine  exactly  what  is  intended,  and  insight 
into  the  passage  is  shewn  by  selection  of  the  particular  word  for  emphasis  which  gives 
the  most  evident  and  reasonable  signification  to  the  whole. 

The  word  stress  is  commonly  used  in  a  very  general  sense  for  addi- 
tional force  of  any  kind  given  in  reading  or  speaking.  It  would  be 
convenient  if  the  word,  so  far  as  technical  use  b  concerned,  could  be 
reserved  for  the  increased  intensity  or  distinct  marking  given  to  a 
group  of  vxyrds. 

In  this  sense  stress  is  to  the  logically  distinct  portions  (whether 
phrases  or  sentences)  which  go  to  make  up  discourse  what  emphasis 
is  to  individual  words. 

StTMS,  like  •Bkphads,  Is  a  very  aeconaiy  •Itment  of  good  readiaf,  and  becomes  of  the 
greatest  importance  if  a  passage  is  at  all  lengthy  or  involved.  Without  it  the  hearer 
would  often  have  much  difficulty  in  making  out  the  interdependence  or  logical  relation 
ship  of  the  various  parts ;  but,  by  laying  stress  upon  some  portions  and  sinking  others 
into  a  secondary  place,  the  structure  of  the  whole  is  made  clear,  and  the  meaning  oon* 
seqnently  rendered  much  more  easy  to  grasp. 

(3)  Tone,  FiUh,  and  Intmsity. — The  tone  should  be  pleasant, 
distinct,  and  full  without  being  noisy.  The  sound  should  come 
clear  away,  not  strike  the  back  of  the  throat,  nor  become  muffled  in 
the  mouth  and  wanting  in  proper  resonance  from  imperfect  adjust- 
ment or  from  the  lips  and  teeth  not  being  properly  opened. 

The  cbar^wter  of  the  tone  depends  largely  upon  the  way  in  which  it 
LB  produced,  and  the  proper  use  of  the  voice  in  speaking  and  reading 
is  a  tn litter  which  does  not  receive  the  attention  it  deserves. 

Imiiropiir  pro  J  action  of  the  voice  leads  to  the  harshness  and  unpleasantness  of  tone 
ftn  frf^iueuMy  heard  in  reading ;  much  greater  effort  is  used  than  ought  to  be  the  ease, 
ha  ihro»t  KqCTL^rv,  and  fatigue  soon  follows.    This  should  be  looked  to. 

tin  lla*4Iil  nunple— "AkaR  yoM  rtde  to  London  to-daft"  m  different  meanlnv  wonid  be  ex* 
t  the  *n"  wer  ••  e»eh  word  is  emphMlsed  In  tnm. 
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The  prop«r  niiii»<tiwiit  of  th«  toMtli,  the  least  luiioant  necessary  being  used,  and  in- 
spirations taken  at  convenient  places,  is  another  matter  which  is  important.  Much 
may  be  done  by  a  little  judicious  iustrnctioii. 

The  pitch  of  the  note  most  frequently  used,  and  to  which  the  yoice 
continually  returns,  should  be  that  which  is  the  most  natural  and 
costs  the  least  effort  for  the  reader  to  employ.  Where  this  is  the 
case,  it  is  easy  to  pass  above  or  below  for  purposes  of  modulation  as 
the  nature  of  the  reading  requires. 

OsBsraUj  speaklBf  the  plteh  of  sduoi  nadinc  Is  too  blfh ;  and  not  unl^nently,  when 
a  boy  is  corrected  because  he  cannot  be  heard,  he  is  allowed  to  raise  ihe  pitch  of  his 
voice,  instead  of  being  made  to  produce  the  tone  properly  or  to  Increase  its  force  and 
to  speak  more  distinctly. 

The  Intensity  or  force  of  the  sound  should  be  such  that  it  may  be 
heard  with  ease.  There  should  be  no  strain  or  shouting  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  *'  mumbling  inaudibility  "  on  the  other. 

In  some  schools  children  develop  a  load,  artifldal,  serosadnc  tons  In  roadtaf ,  quite 
unlike  their  natural  voice,  and  pitched  very  much  higher.  This  is  a  very  ol^cctionablo 
mannerism,  which  the  teacher  should  never  allow  to  be  formed,  or,  if  he  finds  it, 
should  do  his  best  to  completely  eradicate.  It  is  unpleasant  to  listen  to,  prevents 
anything  like  proper  modulation,  adds  greatly  to  the  noise  in  school,  and  not  unfire- 
^uently  is  a  source  of  annoysnoe  to  neighbouring  classes. 

(4)  Pace  and  Fluenof. — The  pace  of  reading  will  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  what  is  read,  and  will  frequently  need  to  be  varied  even  in 
the  same  piece.  It  should  be  sufficiently  slow  for  every  word  to  be 
heard  distinctly,  but  must  be  neither  drawling  nor  heavy.  In  the 
presentation  of  abstract  matters,  or  of  weighty  truths  which  are 
difficult  to  realise,  increased  deliberation  is  necessary;  while,  as  a 
Tule,  merely  illustrative  matter,  easy  description,  and  in  fact  any 
simple  and  direct  statement,  may  be  taken  more  quickly. 

Some  sentences,  especially  impassioned  utterances,  need  to  be  read  rapidly  to  pro- 
•duce  their  proper  effect,  others  lingered  over  that  their  full  force  may  be  appreciated* 
The  more  intricate  and  involved  the  statement  the  slower  and  more  emphatie  the 
reading  should  be,  so  tliat  each  point  may  be  followed,  its  relationship  grasped,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  whole  made  clear  by  the  time  the  final  conclusion  is  rniched. 
This  is  notably  the  case  in  argument. 

By  flnenigr  is  meant  the  readiness  with  which  the  words  are 
uttered  in  succession,  and  the  grace  and  eas«  which  should  charac- 
terise the  delivery  of  the  sentences.  Fluent  reading  is  marked  by  a 
sense  of  rhythm,  and  is  neither  laboured  nor  stilted ;  the  words  flow 
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naturally,  and  without  any  obtrusive  effort,  awkward  breaks,  or 
Btumbling  oyer  difficult  words. 

Fluency  depends  upon  instantaneoas  reoogniticn  of  the  fonns,  the  power  to  look 
ahead  of  the  words  actually  being  sounded  and  take  in  the  structure  of  the  sentence, 
qnick  Interpretation  of  the  sense,  and  complete  command  of  the  Tocal  organs. 

(5)  Patues  and  Fhradng. — The  function  of  pauses  is  to  enable 
the  hearer  to  distinguish  and  grasp  the  relationship  of  the  various 
parts  of  a  more  or  less  complete  passage.  They  mark  out  for  him 
the  limits  of  parenthetical  clauses,  attributive  phrases,  etc.,  anc 
assist  him  in  piecing  together  parts  of  the  main  statement  which, 
owing  to  exigences  of  composition,  may  have  been  separated.  To 
guide  the  reader  somewhat  in  making  these  pauses  printed  stops  are 
inserted  at  the  more  important  points  ;  such  stops  are  general  indica- 
tions by  the  author  as  to  how  he  wishes  the  passage  taken.  Frequently, 
however,  in  reading,  something  more  than  recognition  of  the  structure 
of  the  sentence  is  necessary  in  order  to  bring  out  the  full  sense^  and 
pauses  are  required  where  no  stops  occur.  These  the  good  judgment 
of  the  reader  must  supply. 

The  right  use  of  pauses  must  be  taught  through  the  understanding.  It  is  very  eaigr 
for  the  teacher  to  be  too  rigid  in  enforcing  attention  to  the  priiUed  stops.  Mechanical 
rules  are  useless.  The  common  instruction  to  count  one  for  a  comma,  two  for  a  semi- 
colon, and  so  on,  except  as  intended  to  give  the  most  general  notion  of  relative  length, 
is  absurd. 

Phrasing  in  reading  is  the  grouping  together  of  words  according 
to  their  lo^cal  connection  and  interdependence.  A  good  reader  will 
associate  closely  those  words  which  go  to  make  up  each  part  of  a 
complete  thought,  pretty  much  as  a  good  musical  performer  brings 
out  the  various  musical  phrases  of  which  a  movement  is  composed. 
This  natural  collocation  of  words  according  to  notions  and  relation- 
ships is  a  very  important  element  in  good  reading,  but  it  is  a  matter 
which  is  rarely  attended  to  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  depends  mainly 
upon  the  correct  use  of  pauses,  aided  frequently  by  change  of  intona- 
tion and  variation  of  stress. 

Even  in  the  lowest  classes  something  may  be  done  towards  securing  correct  phras* 
ing ;  and  directly  a  child  can  say  the  words  properly  he  should  be  taught  by  the 
teaeher^s  example  to  group  them  in  sets.  Mere  attention  to  the  stops  is  not  sufficient : 
the  pupil  has  to  be  trained  to  recognise  at  once  which  are  the  main  ideas  and  which 
are  merely  supplementary  and  shewn  how  to  make  this  clear  in  his  reading. 
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(6)  Modulatumj  Intelligence,  and  En^ession. — Modulation  is  the 
employment  of  certain  yariations  of  pitch,  inflexions  of  yoice,  or  changes 
of  intonation,  which  are  natural  to  speech  and  should  be  to  reading. 
It  gives  brightness  and  variety  to  reading,  assists  in  making  dear  the 
ideas,  and  is  an  important  means  of  securing  emotional  expression. 
It  is  opposed  to  a  droning  dead  level  of  utterance,  *  sing-song,'  or 
a  'lesson  saying'  character;  and  should  banish  the  wearisomeness 
and  dulness  which  can  scarcely  fisdl  to  arise  from  a  mechanical  and 
monotonous  flow  of  words. 

In  modulation  the  voice  usually  glides  from  one  point  to  another,  and  as  the 
intervals  are  not  distinctly  marked,  nor  limited  to  certain  fixed  and  determinable 
values,  as  in  music,  they  are  generally  difficult  to  catch.  Musical  intervals  may, 
however,  frequently  be  recognised  in  the  inflexions,  and  especially  in  the  cadences, 
where  intervals  of  a  fourth  or  fifth  are  commonly  employed. 

Ordinary  modulation  makes  use  of  a  range  of  four  or  five  notes,  both  above  and 
below  the  middle  or  common  pitch  of  the  voice,  and  even  a  wider  range  is  not  mre, 
especially  in  declamatory  passages,  where  <*  the  alterations  of  pitch  are  numerous  and 
complicated."   The  octave,  however,  seems  as  a  rule  the  greatest  single  interval  used. 

Helmholtz  says :  "  Attentive  observation  on  ordinary  conversation  shews  us  that 
regular  musical  intervals  involuntarily  recur,  although  the  singing  tone  of  the  voice  is 
concealed  under  the  noises  which  characterise  the  individual  letters,  and  the  pitch  is 
not  held  firmly,  but  is  frequently  allowed  to  glide  up  and  down.  .  .  .  The  end  of  an 
affirmative  sentence  followed  by  a  pause  is  usually  marked  by  the  voice  fkUing  a 
fourth  from  the  middle  pitch.  An  interrogative  ending  rises,  often  as  much  as  a  fifth 
above  the  middle  pitch."  Of  course  the  habits  of  diflbrent  nations,  as  well  as  of 
individuals,  vary  greatly  in  these  respects. 

That  the  use  of  modulation  plays  a  very  important  part  in  conveying  shades  of 
meaning  and  feeling  will  be  at  once  apparent  if  we  consider  a  few  cases — for  example, 
the  varieties  of  meaning  which  may  be  given  to  the  words  'yes '  or  '  no '  by  differ- 
ences of  inflexion.  The  first  alone  may  in  this  way  be  ma4e  to  express  certainty, 
doubt,  hesitation,  agreement,  satisfiAction,  displeasure,  a  question,  or  even  the 
opposite  of  its  usual  meaning. 

InteUigenoe  in  reading  is  that  quality  which  is  concerned  with 
the  correct  presentation  of  the  thoughts  or  truths  of  the  passage 
being  read,  and  by  means  of  which  the  sejise  is  brought  out  so  fully 
and  distinctly  that  the  hearer  is  able  at  once  to  grasp  what  is  being 
conveyed.  The  reader  makes  his  points,  and  wherever  anything  of 
the  nature  of  a  climax  occurs  he  prepares  the  way  for  it  by  a  judicious 
use  of  the  devices  at  his  command,  so  that  it  strikes  the  listener  with 
full  force. 

Unless  the  child  clearly  understands  what  he  is  reading,  intelligence  is  impossible, 
and  hence  fh>m  the  very  beginning  this  matter  should  receive  constant  care,  apart 
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from  the  further  consideration  that^  as  reading  ia  the  great  means  whereby  knowledge 
is  to  be  gained,  the  formation  of  a  habit  of  attending  closely  to  the  sense  of  what  is 
read  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Where  the  reader  has  a  quick  perception  of  the 
meaning  of  a  passage  himself,  he  will,  as  a  rule,  have  little  difficulty  in  making  this 
clear  to  others. 

Intelligence  is  opposed  to  artifidslity,  eccentricities  of  manner,  over  employment 
of  gesture,  and  in  fkct  any  kind  of  mannerism,  as  these  things  distract  the  attention 
tiom  the  subjeet*matter. 

In  reading  ordinary  narrative,  description,  or  scientific  discourse, 
the  essential  thing  is  to  make  perfectly  clear  the  sense  to  be  con- 
veyed. In  much  poetry,  however,  and  in  many  higher  passages  of 
prose,  there  is  over  and  above  the  truths  which  the  words  involve,  an 
implied  emotional  demeni  or  accompaniment  of  feeling — as  joy,  grief, 
fear,  humour,  and  the  like — as  well  as,  in  many  cases,  a  beatUy  of 
form,  both  of  which  should  be  made  evident. 

BzpreMion  gives  a  fitting  presentment  of  these  things  in  the  read- 
ing ;  it  realises  the  oMociaUd  emotion  or  personal  feeling,  brings  out 
the  rhjfthmical  beatUies  of  the  language  without  obtruding  them,  and 
interprets  the  tpirit  of  the  fosmge  in  such  a  way  that  it  becomes 
manifest  to  the  hearer  and  arouses  in  him  the  effect  intended. 

Juit  •zprossion  is  the  highest  quality  of  reading,  and  the  one  most 
difficult  to  secure.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  pleasure 
derived  from  listening  to  good  reading,  and  is  that  which  more  than 
anything  else  raises  it  to  the  dignity  of  an  art  An  impassioned  and 
beautiful  passage  will  tax  a  reader's  powers  to  the  utmost,  and  before 
he  can  hope  to  do  anything  like  full  justice  to  it  he  must  put  himself 
into  entire  sympathy  with  its  spirit  and  purpose.  Sensitiveness  of 
feeling,  rapid  insight,  sound  judgment,  imaginative  power,  refined 
taste,  and  full  command  of  the  voice  and  the  various  devices  em- 
ployed in  reading,  are  all  more  or  less  necessary  to  complete  success. 

Perfect  expression  is  scarcely  to  be  looked  for  in  schools,  and  any  pretentious 
affectation  of  graces,  or  fine  reading  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  strongly  to  be 
deprecated.  Still  a  good  deal  may  be  done  by  a  wise  and  skilftl  teacher  in  the 
higher  stages;  and  it  is  something  gained  to  realise  what  true  perfection  in  this 
matter  means,  and  to  know  in  what  direction  it  is  to  be  sought  When  other 
difficulties  have  been  overcome,  attention  should  be  directed  to  correct  expression 
whenever  the  passage  needs  it,  and  tlie  children  are  capable  of  appreciating  it  They 
may  then  be  gradually  trained  by  the  teacher's  example  to  give,  in  their  reading, 
something  at  least  of  what  is  required.  Mere  parrot-like  imitation,  however,  is  worth- 
less, and  may  easily  become  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
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IV.  Lesson  Methods  of  Teaching  Beading. 

To  teach  readisir  well  ia  not  easy,  and  it  should  not  be  left  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  unskilled  teachers.  The  work  should  be  supervised 
and  frequently  tested  by  the  master.  Abundant  and  carefully 
corrected  practice  must  be  secured,  as  well  as  intelligent  application 
of  the  instructions  given  and  of  what  may  be  learned  from  the 
teacher's  model  reading. 

The  more  esMntlal  featnrei  of  any  readlncr  method  are  that  it 
should  be^ 

(a)  Natural,  and  appeal  throughout  to  intelligence. 

(b)  Simple  and  direct  as  possible. 

(c)  Conducted  in  an  interesting  way. 

(d)  Suited  to  the  particular  stage  at  which  the  learner  has 

arrived. 

(e)  So  arranged  as  to  lend  assistance  by  judicious  repetition  of 

impressions,  comparison  of  like  things,  and  association  of 
ideas. 

The  vfrlt  of  Um  work  hu  very  great  influence  upon  success  in  teaching  reading. 
Full  sympathy  with  children,  a  bright  and  lively  manner,  and  a  large  stock  of  patience 
are  necessary.  It  is  the  possession  of  these  qualities  which  makes  women  generally 
the  best  teachers  of  reading  in  its  early  stages. 

(1)  Position  of  Class  and  TeaeJier. — ^Reading  is  best  taught  with 
children  atanding.  The  position  should  be  easy,  with  the  head  well 
up,  and  shoulders  back.  The  book  should  be  held  at  the  correct 
angle  and  distance  from  the  eye,  and  dear  of  the  mouth. 

The  aeml-drcalar  or  horae-ahoo  arrangement  of  the  class  is  the 
most  convenient^  though  some  teachers  prefer  the  hollow  square,  or 
the  phalanx.  For  a  number  of  small  drafts  reading  together  a 
circular  grouping  is  usefuL 

The  position  of  the  teacher  during  the  teaching  should  be  in  frt>nt 
of  the  class,  and  sufficiently  far  back  for  him  to  see  every  pupil  with- 
out turning  round.  Occasionally,  however,  as  in  superintending  the 
reading  of  a  number  of  drafts,  and  so  long  as  pointing  to  the 
words  read  is  advisable  during  simultaneous  reading  in  the  early 
stages,  it  is  better  for  the  teacher  to  move  behind  the  children. 
A  little  common  sense  will  soon  tell  him  what  position  it  is  best  for 
him  to  take  up  during  any  particular  part  of  the  work. 


v^ 
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Reading  shoald  be  taught  where  there  are  no  distraetionji,  and  it  is  best  managed 
in  a  room  by  itself.  It  should  not  be  taken  where  there  is  noisy  work  going  on  near, 
nor  where  it  will  interfere  with  the  teaching  of  another  class. 

(2)  EosplwMitums  in  the  Beading  Lesson. — It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
insisted  upon  that  in  teaching  reading  a  dlstlnet  sense  most  always 
be  associated  wltb  what  Is  read  ;  without  this  anything  like  intelli- 
gence in  reading  is  not  to  be  hoped  for.  Very  frequently  the  words 
are  allowed  to  remain  mere  empty  forms  symbolising  nothing — a 
paper  currency  without  any  specie  basis.  Hence  the  necessity  for 
explaining  any  word  or  phrase  which  would  otherwise  have  no  mean* 
ing  for  the  child. 

It  is  very  easy  however  to  Ikll  into  the  opposite  error  and  say  too  much,  or  to 
indulge  in  talk  respecting  matters  not  actually  needed  for  the  comprehension  of  the 
subject  in  hand.  The  rMdiai  Imsob  mut  not  be  everloaded  wtUi  sxplsTistVwi,  nor  most 
it  be  made  a  vehicle  for  all  sorts  of  miscellaneous  Information.  What  is  called 
'  incidental  teaching '  in  a  reading  lesson  is  nine  times  out  of  ten  only  another  name 
for  wandering. 

The  amount  of  ezplanatloa  to  be  given  will  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  lesson,  the  stage  of  progress  reached,  and  the  general 
knowledge  and  intelligence  of  the  children.  No  hard  and  fast  rule 
can, be  laid  down.  The  teacher  must  use  his  judgment,  and  keep 
clearly  in  mind  that  he  is  teaching  reading ;  he  will  not  then  be 
likely  to  go  £eir  wrong.  What  is  to  be  chiefly  aimed  at  is  the 
elucidation  of  obsonritles,  not  the  giving  of  the  meaning  of  a  term 
in  a  definition  or  set  form  of  words  for  the  child  to  learn.  He  may 
be  taken  to  understand  a  word  when  he  can  use  it  correctly,  although 
he  is  unable  to  give  any  formal  definition  of  it  It  is  impossible  to 
explain  everything,  and  only  such  words  and  phrases  as  are  important, 
and  to  which  the  context  or  the  child's  past  experience  will  afford  him 
no  clew,  should  be  dealt  with. 

In  order  that  explanations  in  a  reading  lesson  may  servB  their 
purpose  properly  they  should  be  : — 

(a)  Always  given  In  connection  with  the  context— the  children 

having  their  books  open,  and  their  attention  being  directed 
to  the  word  as  part  of  the  sentence  first. 

(b)  Brief — sufficient  to  ensure  understanding  and  no  more. 

(c)  To  the  point — so  that  the  children  may  have  something 

definite  to  remember.     It  is  a  mistake  to  give  the  various 
shades  of  meaning  a  word  may  have  in  different  connections. 
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(d)  Bimpla — ^so  as  to  be  easily  intelligible  ;  not  dictionary  defini- 

tions, nor  mere  synonyms  as  difficult  to  comprehend  as 
the  thing  to  be  explained.  Children  will  often  quote 
these  glibly  enough  while  the  real  meaning  is  as  dark  to 
them  as  ever. 

(e)  Suitable — ^both  with  respect  to  the  lesson  and  the  exact 

nature  of  the  help  required. 

(f)  Needed. — ^It  is  a  common  error  to  take  up  time  in  talking 

about  obvious  matters,  or  things  the  wise  teacher  would 
leave  to  the  pupils'  general  intelligence. 

(g)  Made  Intereetlnir — so  as  to  give  brightness  and  variety  to  the 

lesson. 

The  meani  to  be  employed  will  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  case. 
Often  what  is  wanted  is  an  illustration,  and  if  this  can  be  given 
through  the  senses  so  much  the  better ;  sketches  on  the  black-board 
are  particularly  useful  In  some  instances  an  example  or  an  anecdote 
will  best-serve,  and  in  others  the  child's  experience  may  be  profitably 
appealed  to.  A  question  or  two  should  always  be  asked  before  an 
explanation  is  ofiered  that  the  teacher  may  see  exactly  how  far  the 
children  may  be  made  to  help  themselves,  and  what  he  has  to  supply. 
Logical  analysis  of  the  subject-matter,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  relation- 
ship of  the  various  parts,  is  frequently  helpful ;  and  occasionally  a 
rapid  oral  paraphrase  by  the  teacher,  the  children  filling  in  omitted 
words,  may  be  effectively  employed. 

After  all  has  been  done  that  ought  to  be  attempted  in  a  reading 
lesson,  there  are  certain  to  be  some  words  which,  from  their  nature 
and  the  limitations  imposed  upon  the  teacher,  are  imperfectly  under- 
stood, and  a  few  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  child  at  the  stage 
reached.  It  is  of  no  use  to  enter  into  a  long  digression  respect- 
ing these,  and  the  teacher  must  rest  content  with  the  hazy  notion 
imparted  by  the  general  sense  of  the  passage  until  the  child's  ideas 
are  sufficiently  expanded  to  allow  of  fuU  comprehension. 

Difflcultiea  of  words  or  subject-matter,^ involved  constrDctions,  idioms,  figurative 
language,  allUBions,  the  fonn  of  the  piece,  or  the  style  in  which  it  is  written,  will  all 
at  one  time  or  another  need  to  be  dealt  with ;  and  to  do  this  effectively,  in  the  higher 
classes  at  least,  it  is  BMtMary  for  th«  teaeher  to  look  ovtr  the  lonoa  oarsfUly  boforchaad 
that  he  may  be  prepared  with  what  is  wanted. 

Word-lMildlac  oxordsM  are  frequently  usefUl  if  kept  in  their  proper  place,  even  from 
the  reading  point  of  view.    For  instance  a  few  minutes  now  and  sgain  may  advan- 
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taK<>ou8ly  be  spent  In  referring  to  the  funnatiou  of  a  word,  and  shewing  bow  derivatin 
words  liAve  been  formed  from  it.  Care,  liowever,  should  be  exercised  in  gtriog 
4«riT»tloiis  from  fortlga  laagiucts,  tlio  learning  of  these  being  for  the  most  part  » 
waste  of  time  witli  children.  lIThen  a  word  occurs  which  forms  one  of  a  group  from 
the  same  root,  it  is  better,  if  time  can  be  8i«red,  to  direct  attention  to  the  orauaoa 
element  in  the  words  as  we  know  them,  to  give  its  primary  meaning,  and  to  sbov 
how  this  meaning  underlies  the  force  of  each  word  of  the  group.  As  isstsnoM  of 
wliat  Ib  meant  we  may  take  the  words  compel,  digpel,  expd,  impd,  propd^  npd ;  or 
again,  exceed^  |»reoede,  proceed,  recedt,  fuocsed.  It  is  a  considerable  help  for  the  ckUd 
to  know  the  common  prefixes  and  affixes,  and  these  should  be  learned  outside  thf 
reading  lesson. 

Places  mentioned  in  the  lesHou  Hhould  be  pointed  out  on  tlie  map.  but  beyond  this 
only  a  brief  reference  to  other  matters  relating  to  them  should  be  made  at  most.  Thit 
is  not  an  opportunity  for  giving  a  short  geography  lesson  as  some  teachers  seem  to 
think. 

As  to  the  exact  plaoe  in  tlie  leuon  wbere  the  ezplaimtlonfl  may  beit 
be  Introdnoed  there  is  considerable  difference  of  practice.  As  soon  as 
the  child  has  begun  to  read  thej  should  be  taken  after  the  difficulties 
of  utterance  have  been  mastered,  and  before  any  attempt  is  made  to 
teach  correct  emphasis,  modulation,  phrasing,  and  the  other  matters 
connected  with  intelligence  and  expression.  Briefly  we  may  say 
that  the  most  suitable  place  is  after  word-saying  and  before  ttyle. 

Some  teachers  prefer  to  give  explanations  before  any  reading  is  commenced,  hot 
this  is  not  to  be  recommended,  inasmuch  as  it  is  more  clearly  evident  when  the 
children  have  read  a  passage  what  points  tliey  do  not  understand,  and  how  tan  they 
need  help :  while,  further,  the  meaning  is  more  easily  made  clear  when  they  know 
what  has  gone  before. 

(3)  Correction  of  Errors  in  Reading, — Children  are  naturally 
imitative,  and  bad  habits  seem  to  be  contagious  with  them ;  hence 
it  is  important  they  should  hear  as  little  blundering  as  possible. 
Constant  correction  is  necessary,  but  some  discrimination  must  he 
used.  Too  frequently  this  part  of  the  work  is  conducted  without 
order  or  system,  and  with  little  or  no  realisation  of  the  conditions 
and  limitations  under  which  it  should  be  carried  out  Perfection 
cannot  be  secured  at  once,  and  the  teacher  may  easily  be  so  exacting 
over  little  things  as  to  destroy  the  effect  of  corrections  respecting 
weightier  matters.  When  too  many  improvements  are  pressed  upon 
the  child  at  the  same  time,  none  of  them  make  any  adequate  impres- 
sion, and  he  is  pretty  certain  to  be  so  bewildered  as  to  remember 
nothing  clearly ;  while  the  further  mischief  results  that  the  same 
corrections  have  to  be  made  over  and  over  again. 
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The  following  are  a  few  practical  suggeftiona  : — 

(a)  Those  who  are  not  reading  should  be  expected  to  note,  and^ 

as  far  as  thej  are  able,  to  correct  the  mistakes  made  ;  but 
the  hands  should  not  be  held  out  until  the  reader  has 
finished.  This  mntoal  correction  encourages  attention, 
and  gives  all  a  share  in  the  work.  The  teacher  can  easily 
add  anything  further  which  is  necessary. 

(b)  In  the  earliest  lessons  a  child  may  be  stopped  at  the  point 

where  he  makes  the  mistake ;  but  as  soon  as  sentences  can 
be  read  with  fair  fluency  all  correotionB  should  be  deferred 
until  the  reader  has  completed  the  portion  he  is  called  upon 
to  give. 

(c)  One  thing  at  a  time  ;  until  errors  connected  with  the  saying 

of  the  words  have  been  dealt  with,  corrections  respecting 
style  should  be  postponed,  or  at  most  receive  but  a  pass- 
ing reference. 

(d)  Detection  is  not  correction.    Telling  children  their  faults  is 

not  sufficient,  they  must  be  shown  how  to  amend  them, 
and  encouraged  to  make  the  necessaiy  effort 

(e)  Common  flinlts  should  be  specially  noticed,  and  some  means 

devised  to  effect  their  cure.  The  formation  of  bad  habits 
in  the  earlier  stages  is  to  be  particularly  guarded  against 

(f)  OorrectionB  mutt  not  be  made  in  a  way  to  worry  and  dlsoonrage 

children.  Some  teachers  seem  to  delight  in  Mying  in 
wait '  for  errors  and  pouncing  upon  them. 

(g)  It  is  fometimea  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  exaggerate  a  fitult^ 

that  the  children  may  clearly  perceive  its  nature, 
(h)  An  undue  proportion  of  time  must  not  be  spent  over  backward 
children ;  it  is  common  for  corrections  to  be  reiterated 
again  and  again  to  these  while  the  rest  of  the  class  is  idle. 

(4)  The  Teachev^s  Modd  Beading, — It  is  of  the  very  greatest  service 
to  the  learner  to  hear  good  reading,  and  to  note  exactly  how  the  words 
are  stud  and  what  changes  of  tone  and  emphasis  are  made  use  of  to 
bring  out  the  full  force  of  the  meaning  or  to  produce  some  particular 
effect.  Hence  pattern  reading  by  tlie  teacher  should  form  a  recognised 
and  systematic  part  of  the  method  of  every  reading  lesson.  Properly 
given,  it  not  only  sets  a  standard  of  good  reading  for  the  children  to 
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aim  at,  but  is  an  incentive  to  effort,  and  helpful  in  nianj  ways, 
especially  if  it  is  evident  that  the  teacher  is  thoroughly  interested 
himself  in  the  matter. 

The  passage  selected  for  the  model  reading  should  be  typical  and 
not  too  long.  The  teacher  must  read  for  the  children,  not  loith  them  ; 
and  in  some  instances  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  point  out  before 
the  reading  is  begun  what  things  should  be  noticed.  The  children 
must  be  taught  to  listen  attentively  and  to  imitate  exactly,  that  they 
may  learn  to  produce  the  effects  readily  themselves,  as  well  as  to 
recognise  the  purpose  each  is  intended  to  serve,  and  thus  may  be  able 
to  apply  what  they  have  learned  to  other  parts  of  the  lesson. 

The  amoaut  to  be  read  before  the  children  are  called  upon  to  imitate  will  vary  finom 
a  word  to  a  short  paragraph ;  and  will  depend  upon  the  number  of  things  to  be 
attended  to,  the  difficulty  of  what  is  to  be  imitated,  and  the  children's  power  of 
remembering  and  reproducing  effects. 

Xa  tli«  lower  and  middle  itafM  tlM  imitatton  of  tlM  toacher's  rMidlac  should  be  mostly 
slmnltaBooas,  inasmuch  as  the  matters  to  be  attended  to  are  for  the  most  part  general, 
and  lend  themselves  readily  to  treatment  by  combined  utterance.  The  work  is  also  an 
agreeable  change  to  the  children,  and  much  more  actual  practice  is  secured.  Later, 
when  higher  qualities  have  to  be  brought  in,  and  the  reading  becomes  more  intel- 
lectual, the  case  is  reversed.  The  oltjects  to  be  secured  are  different,  and  the  requisite 
delicacies  of  modulation  and  graces  of  style  would  for  the  most  part  be  slurred  over, 
if  not  entirely  lost,  by  employing  simultaneous  utterance.  The  children  also  are 
better  able  to  learn  by  hearing  others  read,  while  thorough  appreciation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  teacher's  reading  is  now  more  important  than  exactness  of 
imitation,  and  more  room  has  to  be  left  for  individual  interpretation.  Tli)  inritatfoa 
la  the  higher  stafM  ihonld  therotore  be  ladivldaaL 

(5)  The  use  of  Simultaneous  Utterance  in  teaching  reading, — Much 
that  has  abeady  been  said  respecting  simultaneous  answering  (see 
p.  128)  applies  also  to  simultaneous  reading.  In  the  lower  stages  it 
supplies  a  large  amount  of  practice,  which  is  the  thing  chiefly 
required,  and  judiciously  used  it  may  be  made  to  save  both  time  and 
labour.  Wrongly  or  carelessly  employed  it  may  easily  become  worth- 
ier and  even  i injurious.  It  should  never  be  used  alone,  but  always 
in  i-oimectioTi  with  a  large  amount  of  individual  practice,  that  things 
muy  receive  con nt deration  which  it  is  not  calculated  to  secure,  and 
iadividuiil  fan  Us  may  be  thoroughly  corrected. 

^iTnost  all  matters  connected  with  meclianical  utteranoe  may  be 
^^  tiy  Bimoltaneous  reading;  but  as  these  gradually  become 
1^  &nd  tu  U^ntion  has  to  be  given  to  intellectual  qualities,  it 
W  employed  less  and  less. 
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In  addition  to  the  increased  practice  it  gives,  it  is  chiefly  useful  as 
a  means  of — 

(a)  Ck>rTecting  common  faults  of  intonation. 

(b)  Modifying  individual  mannerisms. 

(c)  Securing  distinct  enunciation  and  proper  pitcL 

(d)  Giving  confidence  and  firmness  to  the  reading. 

(e)  Begulating  the  speed  of  reading  by  stimulating  drawlers  and 
restraining  the  hasty  and  careless. 

The  teacher  must  be  specially  careful  not  to  allow  shouting,  or 
reading  in  a  coarse,  unnatural,  or  sing-song  tone,  as  these  things  soon 
become  habitual  He  must  also  be  on  the  alert  to  detect  idlers  who 
are  not  reading  at  all,  and  those  who  are  simply  '  chiming-in '  with- 
out attending  to  their  books. 

The  plan  of  condncting  the  reading  should  occasionally  be  varied.  For  instance, 
instead  of  the  whole  of  the  boys  reading  at  once,  the  two  halves  of  the  d&ss  may 
sometimes  read  alternately,  or  a  few  boys  only  may  be  called  upon. 

(6)  Spelling  in  the  Beading  Lesson.  Both  for  its  own  sake,  and 
for  the  assistance  it  gives  in  fixing  the  forms  of  words  in  the  mind, 
spelling  should  not  be  neglected  in  connection  with  the  reading 
lesson.  Its  natural  place,  as  already  pointed  out,  is  after  the  learning 
of  the  sound  of  the  word.  Exact  observation  is  more  important  than 
the  naming  of  the  letters  in  order — ^the  use  of  the  eye  first  and  of  the 
ear  afterwards  Is  the  correct  plan.  The  child  should  be  trained  to 
give  careful  heed  to  the  spelling  of  any  word  not  known  to  him  which 
he  meets  with  in  the  lesson.  He  should  feel  that  this  is  distinctly 
expected  of  him,  and,  as  a  spur  to  attention  and  a  further  means  of 
securing  the  remembrance  of  the  forms  learned,  a  few  minutes'  test 
spelling  should  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  reading  lesson. 

When  a  word  of  difficult  form  occurs  in  the  reading  lesson  it  should  be  ]mt  oa  tlM 
Uaek-lward,  and  if  of  more  than  one  syllable  it  should  be  separated  into  its  parts  Ij 
Ityphmi.  The  child  should  be  made  to  look  at  it  careftlly,  then  to  sound  it  deliber- 
ately with  the  syllables  clearly  marked,  and  linally  to  spell  it  with  a  tUfht  Imt  dlstlact 
pause  after  taok  syllable.  This  pause  between  the  syllables  is  important  for  several 
reasons,  among  other  things  it  prevents  the  child  falling  into  the  error,  so  common 
with  some,  of  naming  two  letters  of  the  same  kind  together  when  they  ought  to  be 
8e])arated;  for  instance,  spelling  such  a  word  as  'occurrence' — o,  double  e,  «, 
double  r,  etc. 

The  old  fashioned  '  houe-thatJaek-bailt'  style  of  spelUaff,  as  it  has  been  called,  of 
spelling  the  first  syllable,  then  sounding  it,  then  spelling  the  second  syllable,  sound- 
ing  It,  then  sounding  the  two  syllables  together,  and  so  on,  should  be  abandoned. 
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(7)  Bdative  amouid  of-  aJtUnJtion  to  he  given  to  matiers  of  vjord- 
saying  and  of  style  in  Ike  tracking  of  reading  in  the  different  stages. 
In  the  early  stages  of  learning  to  lead  a  large  amount  of  attention 
most  be  given  to  the  mere  meclianical  matters  connected  with  ntter* 
anoe  or  correct  word-saying ;  later,  the  teaching  has  to  be  chiefly 
directed  to  inteneetaal  matters  so  as  to  secure  the  correct  reading 
of  the  sentences,  with  attention  to  such  things  as  emphasis,  intelli- 
gence,  modulation,  and  so  on,  which  we  may  conveniently  gronp 
under  the  head  of  style. 

The  relative  importance  of  these  at  different  stages  of  the  chUd's 
progress,  and  the  proportionate  amount  of  time  to  be  given  to  each, 
may  be  roughly  indicated  by  the  following  diagram. 


Word-sating 

1 

-^^ 

1 

2 

^^^ 

--^4 

'       5 

6 

Stylk 

1 

The  flgorei  represent  the  ordinary  standards  of  the  elementary  school,  the  portion 
of  each  rectangle  above  the  oblique  line  shewing  the  amount  of  attention  to  be  given 
to  word-saying,  and  the  portion  below  the  line  the  amount  to  be  given  to  style. 

So  long  as  the  child  has  difficulty  in  recognising  the  symbols,  and  has  to  gi%'e 
corucUnti  attention  to  them,  so  long  will  the  more  intellectual  rendering,  depending 
upon  the  rapid  appreciation  of  the  sense  and  of  the  interdependence  of  the  variooa 
parts,  be  interfered  with.  By  the  time  he  has  reached  the  end  of  the  sixth  standard 
the  reading  of  the  words  should  give  him  no  farther  trouble,  except  in  very  occarional 
instances ;  the  teacher's  efforts  therefore  should  now  be  wholly  directed  to  securing 
the  higher  qualities  of  good  reading. 

(8)  Miscellaneous  Suggestions. 

(a)  Tlie  oblld  should  not  be  helped  more  than  is  neoesaaiy,  but 

trained  rather  to  help  himself.  The  further  he  progresses 
the  more  self-reliance  is  to  be  expected  of  him. 

(b)  Simply  hearing  reading  and  correcting  mistakes  is  not  teach- 

ing it ;  eye,  ear,  voice,  judgment,  and  taste,  have  all  to  be 
trained.  The  child  must  be  aided  by  both  preoept  and 
example.  Word  drill  is  useful  as  £ur  as  it  goes,  but  it 
must  not  usurp  the  place  of  true  reading. 

(c)  Care  most  be  taken  not  to  disgust  the  child  with  the  work. 

Some  means  must  be  found  of  banishing  tedium,  and 
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with  it  listlessness  and  inattention.  Intellectual  actiritj 

must  be  aroused,  and  there  must  be  life,  interest,  and 
'  go '  in  the  lesson. 

(d)  Tlie  lABBons  should  be  taken  In  the  order  in  wUch  they 

occur  In  the  book,  not  at  hap-hazard  as  is  often  done.  If 
the  book  is  properly  constructed  the  lessons  will  be 
graduated,  and  this  help  must  not  be  thrown  away. 

(e)  Each  lesson  should  be  mastered  before  It  Is  left,  so  far  as 

this  can  be  done  reasonably ;  but  time  must  not  be 
wasted  in  stickling  for  perfection.  A  little  well  read  is 
better  than  much  merely  scampered  over. 

(f)  Endearour  should  be  made  at  all  times  to  preyent  the 

formation  of  bad  habits.  Much  time  has  often  to  be  spent 
in  curing  faults  which  ought  never  to  have  been  allowed 
to  form. 

(g)  The  pupils  should  rarely  read  in  turn.     Inattentive  ones 

should  be  challenged,  and  plenty  of  practice  secured  to 
those  who  are  backward.  Every  child  must  share  in  the 
reading, 
(h)  The  teacher  should  be  familiar  with  the  lesson,  and  in  hear- 
ing reading  should  as  a  rule  attend  to  the  reader  not  to 
the  book. 

As  an  occasional  treat  it  will  be  found  of  advantage  for  the  teacher  to  read  some 
attractiw  narrative  or  poem  to  the  children ;  or  they  may  be  allowed  to  read  from 
some  Interesting  story  book  in  turn,  the  rest  of  the  class  listening. 

The  Alphabet 

The  learning  of  the  alphabet  is  necessary  on  many  accounts  ;  and 
eventually  it  has  to  be  learned  so  thoroughly  that  the  child  is  able  on 
the  instant  to  recognise  the  form  of  each  letter,  to  give  its  sound  or 
power  correctly  in  combination,  and  to  state  its  name.  The  three 
things  in  fact  have  to  be  closely  associated  together.  Further,  for 
purposes  of  general  convenience  the  order  of  the  letters  must  also  be 
perfectly  known. 

The  great  mistake,  however,  which  has  been  made  in  the  past,  and 
which  is  stUl  almost  universally  prevalent,  is  assuming  tbat  the 
mastery  of  the  alphabet  is  necessary  as  a  prdiminary  to  reading,  in- 
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stead  of  leaving  it  to  be  taught  incidentally  and  gradually  as  the 
reading  of  words  progresses. 

Homee  Mann  saya,  "  I  am  satisfied  that  our  greatest  error  in  teaching  children  lies 
In  1>eginning  with  the  alphabet  .  .  How  can  one,  who  as  yet  is  utterly  incapable  of 
appreciating  the  remote  benefits  which  in  after  life  reward  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge,  derive  any  pleasure  from  an  exercise  which  preatnU  neither  beaviy  to  hit  eye,  nor 
fMuU  to  hia  eoTf  nor  senm  to  hU  understanding,'* 

As  usually  taught,  it  still  remains  true  that  "a  more  difficult  or  tiresome  lesson 
than  the  alphabet  a  child  is  never  doomed  to  meet  with  in  his  whole  future  course ;"  i 
and  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  that  the  want  of  interest  in  books  and  the  dislike 
of  reading  which  many  children  display  is  in  part  to  be  traced  to  the  weariness  and 
unpleasantness  of  their  first  experiences.  Unfortunately,  too,  many  teachers  have 
come  to  regard  the  dull  mechanical  grind  which  the  child  is  made  to  go  through  day 
by  day  in  learning  his  letters  as  a  necessity,  and  naturally  find  the  task  as  repulsive  zo 
themselves  as  it  is  dreary  to  their  pupils. 

A  large  number  of  devices  have  been  proposed  for  getting  rid  as  fkr  as  possible  of 
the  tedium  and  irksomeness  attendant  upon  learning  the  alphabet.  Many  of  these 
answer  well  enough  in  the  teaching  of  individuals,  but  fiiil  to  meet  the  school  difficulty 
of  teaching  a  large  number  of  children  together. 

The  following  are  the  principal  plans  which  have  been  made  use  of,  or  suggested, 
for  teaching  the  alphabet  by  itselt  Some,  it  will  be  found,  turn  the  process  of  learn- 
ing into  a  game  or  amusement ;  some  depend  mainly  upon  utilising  the  child's  lore  of 
activity;  others  again  appeal  to  the  power  of  association ;  and  still  others  rely  upon 
mechanical  repetition  more  or  less  systematised. 

(1)  Alphabet  blocks, 

Locke  suggests  pasting  letters  on  the  sides  of  large  dice,  or  on  blocks  with  many 
fkces,  and  allowing  children  to  use  these  to  play  games  with.  He  would  have  the 
small  letters  taught  first.  Various  modifications  of  the  plan  have  been  used  for  home 
teaching. 

(2)  Solid  LeUer-forms. 

Quintilian  would  have  children  familiarised  with  the  shapes  of  letters  before  their 
names  or  order  are  learned,  and  suggests  the  use  of  ivory  letters  "  which  the  children 
take  pleasure  in  handling,  seeing,  and  naming."  St  Jerome  also  advises  ivory  or 
wooden  letters  that  the  names  may  be  learned  in  play.  "The  ancients  moulded 
toothsome  dainties  into  the  form  of  letters,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  made  children 
swallow  the  alphabet."  3    Basedow  in  his  school  bakery  did  the  same  thing. 

(3)  Graved  or  printed  letter-forms. 

Letters  printed  on  separate  cards  or  tablets  have  almost  entirely  superseded  solid 
letters.  Such  letter  tablets  may  be  used  In  many  ways,  both  as  materials  for  games 
between  parent  and  child,  and  as  a  part  of  the  more  formal  class  teaching.  Exercises 
analogous  to  type-setting  have  been  frequently  suggested  from  Rollin  downwards. 

1  Dunn.  a  Eranna*-Hiiio4ed  from  Compayre'i  HieUrry  t^fPeiaoon. 
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(4)  A88oei<Uion  of  pictures  toitk  the  letters. 
This  aaiocUtion  hai  been  made  in  two  principal  ways  }• 

(a)  By  patting  alongside  the  letter  a  picture  of  some  fkmilitr  animal  or  otject 
whose  name  is  easy  and  begins  with  this  lettex^-as  a  with  apple,  h  with  bag,  e  with 
cart,  etc.  The  association  is  sometimes  strengthened  by  rhymes,  of  which  the  well- 
known  one  beginning  "  A  was  an  Archer  and  shot  at  a  frog,"  etc.,  is  an  example. 
Snch  rhymes  help  to  fix  the  order  of  the  letters. 

(b)  By  placing  with  the  letters  the  picture  of  some  animal  or  object  supposed  to 
produce  a  sound  suggestive  of.  If  not  actually  like,  the  mntnd  of  the  letter.  Thus  a 
sheep  may  be  associated  with  a,  a  cow  lowing  with  m,  the  winding  of  a  dock  with  r, 
and  so  on.  Such  **  M/uitamal  iaBltottrs  "  methods,  as  Mr.  Hall  calls  them,  have  found 
considerable  fkrour  in  Germany,  and  much  ingenuity  has  there  been  exercised  in 
fhuning  them.    They  point  to  the  phonic  method. 

(5)  Comtructive  exercises  of  the  Kindergarten  type. 

The  capital  letters  may  be  constructed  by  the  children  with  short  wooden  rods,  or 
card  strips ;  or  better  still  with  straight  and  curved  pieces  of  stout  wire  of  suitable 
shapes  and  sizes.  Jointed  laths,  formed  of  a  number  of  pieces  connected  together  so 
as  to  move  readily  in  one  plane,  may  also  be  used. 

(6)  Alphabet  sheet  and  pointer. 

The  teacher  points  to  a  letter  and  the  children  are  made  to  repeat  the  letters 
indicated  again  and  again  till  known.  Of  all  ways  of  teaching  the  alphabet  this  is 
probably  the  dullest  and  the  worst.  The  weary  reiteration  is  often  carried  on  for 
many  months,  if  not  longer,  before  the  chOd  becomes  even  tolerably  acquainted  with 
the  letters. 

(7)  Letters  printed  one  at  a  time  on  the  black-board. 

This  concentrates  attention  and  avoids  the  conftislon  arising  from  seeing  many 
forms  at  once.  Oenerally  the  help  of  classification  is  brought  In,  and  the  letters  are 
taught  In  groups  according  to  similarity  of  form,  comparison  and  contrast  being  also 
made  use  of.  Pillans  suggested  teaching  the  letters  in  *  brotherhoods '  according  to 
similarity  in  the  way  they  are  sounded—as  labials,  dentals,  etc. 

(8)  Drawing  of  the  letters. 

This  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Bell,  and  In  the  hands  of  a  good  teacher  may  be  made 
an  effective  method.  It  trains  both  the  eye  and  the  hand,  and  strengthens  the 
recollection  by  compelling  close  attention  to  the  form.  The  simplest  letters  are  taken 
first,  each  being  imitated  in  turn  ftom  the  teacher's  drawing  on  the  black-board  and 
learned  at  the  same  time.  The  device  is  often  useful  in  connection  with  others,  and 
may  readily  be  made  to  pass  into  writing.  The  marking  over  of  letters  printed  In  red 
on  black'board  or  slates  has  also  been  advised. 

(9)  Object'omd-Wiyrd  Method. 

The  alphabet  may  be  pleasantly  and  intelligently  taught  with  the  help  of  a  series 
of  objects  (or  pictures  of  them),  each  having  a  name  of  not  more  than  three,  or  at  most 
four,  letters ;  and  in  this  connection  it  may  be  helpftil  to  remember  nine  short  words, 
each  the  name  of  an  olject,  which  have  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Livesey  ss  containing 
the  whole  alphabet— oait,  box,  jug,  fiz,  vat,  druvn,  QitiS,  vMp,  hey.  Many  other 
suitable  words  may  of  course  easily  be  found. 
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The  object  would  be  shewn  and  briefly  talked  abont,  its  name  would  then 
be  printed  on  the  black-board,  and  the  two  associated  pretty  much  as  in  the  pre- 
liminaiy  lessons  described  below.  The  word  would  next  be  sepazated  into  its 
letters,  and  each  of  these  taught  with  the  help  of  any  device  for  making  the  work 
interesting.  The  forms  might  be  fixed  by  a  constructive  or  a  dxmwing  exercise,  and 
the  child's  knowledge  toAed  by  appeal  to  the  letter  box.  The  necessity  for  Arequent 
*«view  must  of  course  not  be  forgotten. 

To  any  teacher  who  feels  bound  to  teach  the  alphabet  first  this  plan  is  recommended. 
He  may,  however,  if  he  be  so  disposed,  with  a  little  ingenuity  readily  combine  some 
of  the  devices  given  above  in  various  ways  to  suit  his  own  views  or  predilections. 

First  Steps. 

As  already  pointed  out  the  cblld  should  not  begin  with  the  alpXialwt, 
nor  should  his  first  lessons  consist  of  unnatural  combinations  of  words 
of  two  letters.  He  must  be  taught  to  realise  the  meaning  and  use  of 
printed  or  written  language  and  its  relationship  to  speiH^.  What  he 
reads  should  be  as  natural  as  what  he  says.  From  the  first  he  should 
feel  that  he  is  learning  something  which  has  a  meaning  and  is  worth 
learning. 


In  firaming  his  method,  the  teacher  must  take  into  i 
isfcies  of  flM  ehUd,  and  not  confront  him  with  too  many  difficulties  at  once.  The 
work  must  be  made  stimulating  by  arousing  his  curiosity  and  utilising  his  love  of 
doing  something ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  his  sympathies  should  be  aroused,  his 
efforts  appreciated,  and  his  liking  for  change  and  novelty  humoured  so  fiir  as  not  to 
allow  the  sameness  of  the  exercises  to  become  wearisome. 

(1)  Lessons  introductory  to  Reading. — Before  the  actual  work  of 
reading  is  commenced  a  short  series  of  introductory  lessons  should  be 
given,  to  make  dear  to  the  child  the  nature  and  function  of  printed 
or  written  words  and  the  relationship  between  sense,  sound,  and 
symbol. 

The  words  employed  in  these  lessons  should  be  simple  in  form  and 
sound,  and  be  the  names  of  things  with  which  the  child  is  well 
acquainted.  If  suitable  words  can  be  found  jfrom  the  first  printed 
lessons  the  child  will  have  to  use,  so  much  the  better. 

The  steps  of  the  teaching  in  these  earliest  lessons  ^  will  be  some- 
what as  follows : — 
(a)  The  teacher  exlilblts  some  ol:(ject  well  known  to  the  children,  and  calls  upon 

I  The  teach  ing  of  the  flnt  leoons  in  reading  prtMj  araeh  on  the  llnea  hei«  Uid  down  hae  been 
advocated  by  acTeral  edacatlonal  vrlten ;  hut  no  one  has  indicated  the  nature  of  theee  early  proeeaeee 
more  elearly  thnn  Mr.  If.  A.  Calklne.  In  his  A'ew  Prtmarff  Objrtt  Lettora  will  be  found  Mrend  Iceeome 
worked  out  more  or  lew  in  detail. 
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them  to  name  it.  Ho  questions  them  briefly  respecting  it,  and  brings  ont  clearly  that 
the  naiM  and  oltfiet  are  different,  but  that  when  we  hear  the  one  it  makes  as  think  of 
the  other. 

(b)  The  ottject  is  next  sketched  rapidly  on  black-boani,  or  n  picture  of  it  is  shewn, 
and  the  object  and  the  representation  are  placed  side  by  side.  By  simple  questioning 
the  children  are  led  to  distinguish  clearly  between  the  two,  and  to  perceive  that  while 
the  pietore  suggests  the  ot^eet  to  the  mind  its  nature  is  different. 

(c)  The  word  standing  for  the  object  is  now  printed  on  the  black-board  alongside 
the  drawing,  and  it  is  explained  that  this  is  a  aark  for  the  ipoksn  nam*,  and  that  when 
we  know  what  name  the  mark  stands  for  it  brings  tliis  into  our  minds,  Just  as  the 
picture  makes  us  think  of  the  thing  itself. 

(d)  Simple  exercises  and  questions  are  then  given  to  flx  in  the  cliildren's  minds  the 
differences  in  nature  and  use  of  the  o10«et,  the  pietor*,  the  spokea  nam*,  and  the  printed 
or  written  naiiM. 

After  a  few  words  have  been  taken  in  tliis  way  the  process  may  be  shortened  by 
leaving  out  the  picture,  or  by  substituting  it  in  some  cases  for  the  olgect.  Attention 
should  be  directed  to  the  fact  that  when  we  know  the  word-sign  well  we  are  able  to 
give  the  corresponding  spoken  word  at  once. 

A  few  lessons  of  this  kind  properly  handled  should  make  the  nature  of  word 
symbols  sul&ciently  clear  to  the  children,  and  impress  upon  them  that  every  sveh 
tjnbol  ihoald  have  a  meaiiiiic  for  xm,  Reading  lessons  properly  so  called  may  now  be 
begun  forthwith. 

(2)  First  Series  of  Beadiiig  Lessons— Simple  Word  Reading. — The 
fiiBt  lessons  in  actual  reading  are  best  tanglit  from  the  black-t)oard, 
the  teacher  printing  each  word  in  good  bold  letters.  The  chief  things 
to  be  looked  to  are  correct  utterance,  thorough  learning  of  the  word 
forms  so  that  they  may  be  recognised  at  once  wherever  met  with, 
and  clear  appreciation  of  the  sense. 

The  sentences  should  be  taken  in  order  from  the  first  lesson  on  the 
reading  sheets  selected  for  use,  and  when  a  dozen  or  twenty  such 
sentences  have  been  mastered  on  the  black-board  the  children  may  be 
introduced  to  the  sheets  themselves.  From  these  the  sentences 
already  taught  should  first  be  read  for  the  purpose  of  review  and  to 
accustom  the  children  to  the  actual  point.  When  what  has  been  pre- 
viously learned  has  been  gone  through  the  method  will  be  somewhat 
modified  in  details,  the  sentence  being  read  from  the  sheet  and  only 
entirely  new  words  taught  on  the  black-board.  The  steps  of  the  plan, 
however,  and  the  general  mode  of  treatment  wiU  remain  the  same. 

BKETOH  FLAir  OF  FIRST  SLACK-BOARD  LB880H. 

(a)  Word  exhibited.  The  teacher  prints  on  the  black-board  the 
principal  noun  of  the  sentence  selected. 

(6)  Asaodation  of  aonnd  and  symbol.     The  children  are  made  to 
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look  at  the  word  carefully,  and  to'  read  it  ramultaneoiisly  after  the 
teacher  until  it  is  said  perfectly. 

(c)  Anociatlon  of  symbol  and  idea^  In  order  to  fix  the  meaning  of 
the  word  clearly  in  the  minds  of  the  children  the  teacher  illustrates 
the  object  on  the  black-board,  or  shews  a  picture  of  it,  says  a  few 
interesting  words  respecting  it,  and  asks  a  few  simple  questions 
about  it. 

(d)  Addition  of  otlier  words.  The  remaining  words  of  the  sentence 
are  added  one  at  a  time,  each  being  taught  by  itself  first,  and  its 
force  made  clear  as  fiar  as  possible,  and  then  taken  in  connection 
with  the  other  words  which  have  been  learned. 

(e)  Rearttng  of  the  sentence.  When  the  sentence  has  been  com- 
pleted the  whole  is  read  through  simultaneously  a  time  or  two  after 
the  teacher,  who  points  to  each  word  as  it  is  said. 

(/)  Test  Ezerdses.  Lastly  the  children  are  called  upon  to  read 
the  words  without  help,  both  simultaneously  and  individually,  for- 
wards, backwards,  or  in  any  order  indicated  by  the  teacher. 

In  succeeding  lessons  only  words  new  to  the  children  will  be  taught  aeparately  in 
the  way  suggested  before  being  taken  in  connection  with  those  that  are  known.  VThen 
the  sentences  on  some  flTe  or  six  sheets-^according  to  the  nature  of  the  lessons— have 
been  well  mastered,  the  children  will  be  ready  for  the  introduction  of  new  dements. 

(3)  Second  Series  of  Lessons — The  Teaching  of  the  Alphabet, — In 
the  second  series  of  lessons  the  reading  will  be  oondncted  from  the 
sheets,  the  black-board  being  used  for  the  teaching  or  illustration  of 
any  difficult  word,  and  for  the  gradnal  teaching  of  the  letters  by  the 
dissection  of  known  words,  which  will  be  the  special  feature  of  this 
part  of  the  work.  The  small  letters  will  be  taught  first 

With  au  ordinary  class  of  young  children  the  be^t  plan  is  probably  to  go  back  and 
revise  the  lessons  already  taught,  and  to  make  use  of  words  selected  tram  these  for 
teaching  the  letters.  Hm  difldren  thns  haTo  only  one  difloalty  to  Cms  at  «iie«,  and  before 
the  whole  of  the  lessons  previously  read  have  been  revised,  most  of  the  small  letters 
will,  with  the  additional  teaching  given,  have  been  learned.  With  quick  children 
however  it  may  be  advisable  to  go  straight  on,  and  to  select  for  analysis  from  each 
lesson  some  word  after  it  has  been  taught  as  a  whole. 

To  teach  the  letters,  a  typical  word  selected  from  the  sentences 
read  should  be  taken  each  lesson  time.  This  should  be  put  on  the 
black-board,  analysed  into  its  parts,  and  the  name  of  each  letter  well 
learned.  The  knowledge  thus  gained  should  be  fixed  by  some  appeal 
to  hand  and  eye,  and  finally  tested  by  suitable  exercises. 
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Not  more  than  three,  or  at  most  four,  new  letters  should  be  intro- 
duced to  the  children  in  any  one  lesson,  and  plenty  of  drill  should  be 
given  in  naming  and  combining  the  letters  which  haye  been  pre- 
yiously  mastered.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  hurry  the  process.  The 
teacher  should  proceed  slowly  at  flrst,  and  be  careful  to  keep  the 
children  thoroughly  interested.  Then,  as  their  knowledge  extends, 
and  the  forms  of  the  letters  become  for  the  most  part  familiar  to  them, 
the  work  may  be  carried  on  more  rapidly.  The  order  of  the  aliihabet 
may  easily  be  taught  after  the  forms  and  names  are  known-— for 
instance  by  an  '  alphabet  song.' 

Children  are  often  very  curioiu  about  things  which  they  see  we  are  keeping  back 
ftom  them ;  and  if  no  anxiety  is  shewn  to  get  on  quickly,  and  the  letters  are  not  thrust 
upon  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  learning  a  task  to  them,  a  little  trouble  will 
prevent  the  work  fh>m  becoming  wearisome. 

As  to  the  principle  which  should  govern  the  selection  of  the  words  for  analysis, 
opinions  may  differ.  The  best  plan  seems  to  be  to  take  a  word  hvriag  tor  flaal  sottad  tlM 
OM  whleh  oeevn  aaott  frtqnenUy  in  the  lenwa— as  for  instance  the  sound  at  or  an.  Borne, 
however,  may  prefer  to  take  the  most  difficult  word  of  the  lesson ;  or  the  one  which 
promises  to  be  most  attractive  to  the  child  from  being  the  name  of  some  interesting 
animal  or  ol^ect ;  or,  again,  one  containing  letters  which  occur  most  commonly.  If 
thought  advisable  the  letter  learning  may  be  confined  to  alternate  lessons. 


8KBT0H  PLAH  OF  THB  LESSON. 

First  part  of  the  lesson, 

(a)  Until  the  sentences  which  have  been  previously  taught  have 
been  gone  through,  the  first  part  of  the  lesson  will  be  little  more 
than  a  revision  exercise,  the  children  reading  the  sentences  slmnl- 
taneously  and  individually  without  help,  except  in  the  gronping  of 
the  words,  which  the  teacher  will  indicate  by  means  of  the  pointer. 

(b)  When  the  pupils  arrive  at  the  new  lesson  they  will  imitate 
the  teacher's  reading  word  by  word,  and  sentence  by  sentence,  while 
carefully  observing  the  wordjs  as  pointed  to,  and  then  read  by  them- 
selves as  before. 

(c)  Such  teaching  as  is  necessary  for  purposes  of  ezplanatioc,  or 
correction,  and  any  supplementary  exercises,  will  then  be  given.  If 
any  word  presents  difficulty,  or  from  its  strangeness  is  liable  to  be 
forgotten,  it  should  be  taught  on  the  black-board. 

{d)  Individual  test  exeroises  in  reading  will  follow,  and  no  analysis 
will  be  attempted  until  the  reading  is  mastered. 
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Second  part  of  the  lesson — Letter  learning. 

(a)  Attention  directed  to  sentence  containing  word  choeen  for 
analysis — word  imt  on  Uack-lxMuil — letters  printed  below  in  order 
with  spaces  between.  Children  observe  each  letter  as  pointed  to — 
totters  named  deliberately  and  clearly  by  teacher  and  repeated  by 
cbUdren  till  known. 

(6)  Test  Exercises.  Individuals  called  upon  to  name  any  of  the 
letters  indicated  without  help,  to  find  similar  letters  on  the  sheet, 
sort  them  from  the  letter-box,  etc. 

(c)  Teacher  draws  first  letter  on  black-board,  the  children  observ- 
ing the  process.  Individuals  called  up  to  imitate  teacher's  copy,  and 
then  the  children  draw  the  letter  as  well  as  they  are  able  on  their 
slates.  Remaining  letters  of  the  word  are  treated  similarly,  and 
lastly  the  word  is  read  and  spelled  from  the  slates. 

{d)  Beviiion  Exercises.  Children  select  from  the  letter-box,  as 
called  for,  any  letter  learned,  name  letters  at  sight  as  exhibited  by 
teacher,  etc.  Word  built  up  by  individuals,  with  the  tablet  letters, 
from  dictation,  and  from  memory,  then  said  and  finally  spelled. 

In  a  few  weeks,  with  anything  like  skilful  teaching,  all  the  small  letters,  with  the 
exception  jterhaps  of  a  few  which  occur  hut  Tarely,  will  have  been  mastered,  and  the 
children  will  have  been  progressing  in  reading  at  tlie  same  time.  Any  ukaowa  lettan 
may  be  taken  as  Vhaj  eoew.  The  capitals  also  may  be  taught  in  a  similar  manner,  an 
they  turn  up  in  the  lessons;  or  by  printing  a  known  word  on  the  black-board  in  small 
letters  and  in  capitals,  one  below  the  other,  and  calling  to  our  aid  tlic  principle  of 
comparison  and  contrast. 

When  some  progress  has  been  made,  occasional  drill  with  bobs  forM  of  Word-aaker 
will  be  found  very  useful,  and  might  witli  advantage  be  much  more  ft«quently  em* 
ployed  than  is  the  case  in  Eugllnh  schools.  ^ 

Unless  writing  is  begun  before  reading,  as  it  very  well  may  be,  the  drawing  at  first 
will,  in  most  cases,  be  little  more  than  a  rough  approximation  to  the  form ;  bat  th« 
exercise  is  oscltil,  and  an  interesting  one  to  tlie  child.  As  the  lessons  progress  the 
hand  gains  power  and  the  imitation  becomes  more  exact ;  so  tliat,  by  the  time  the 
print  letters  have  been  well  learned  and  the  script  forms  come  to  be  Introduced,  the 
child  is  ready  to  begin  writing. 

JacotoVs  Reading  Method, 
This  proceeded  on  the  same  main  principle  as  the  rest  of  his  system—"  Learn  some- 
thing thoroughly  and  refer  everything  to  it."2    Incessant  repetition  was  insisted  on 

>  For  dMcriptlon  with  a  dlagnm  of  a  ntefhl  di«c  form  of  word-mnker.  Me  Profowor  MclU^ohn's 
Prthlem  nf  teaching  to  rtad.  For  a  rilp  form  with  dMilfloatlan  of  the  letten.  Me  Maival's  famgmata 
a$  a  mtam  nf  CuUun,  Tol.  II.  p.  381. 

1  Be*  the  late  Profenor  PaTiie'a  ewajr  on  The  Prtneiplu  and  Prartice  qf  Jacotot't  tjtttem  qT  £tf«M«j«N 
when  BOmerone  iUtutratloua  of  the  method  of  teaching  will  be  found. 
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in  practice.    Jacotot  used  no  alphabet  sheet,  primer,  or  tipecially  prepared  reader,  the 
child  being  put  at  once  to  an  ordinary  book — Fenelon's  Ttiimaque. 
The  aathod  la  ovtUne  was  as  follows  :— 

(a)  Teacher  read  firvt  word  clearly,  the  pupil  imitating  and  pointing.  First  two 
words  read  in  the  same  way,  then  the  first  three,  and  so  on,  alxmys  heginniiig  at  the 
btginning. 

(b)  At  the  end  of  some  four  words  or  so  a  short  pause  was  made.  The  pupil  was 
questioned,  exercised  in  pointing  out  each  word  named,  and  made  to  note  any 
similarities  of  form  or  sound,  till  the  words  were  thoroughly  learned.  To  test  this  he 
was  made  to  find  the  same  words  elsewhere  in  the  book. 

(c)  The  remaining  words  of  the  sentence  were  then  added,  one  at  a  time,  the  reading 
being  conducted  exactly  as  before,  and  the  questioning  and  recognition  exercises  being 
repeated. 

(d)  The  words  were  now  analysed,  first  into  syllables,  and  then  into  letters,  com- 
parison and  contrast  being  used  wherever  available.  Both  syllables  and  letters  were 
repeated  till  well  known. 

(e)  A  few  succeeding  sentences  were  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way,  and  the 
pupil  was  then  called  upon  to  go  on  by  himself,  always  reading  from  the  firgt  word  as 
iKfore,  Help  was  given  by  the  teacher  only  in  the  case  of  new  words,  syllables,  or 
letters. 

The  plan  was  pursued  till  some  sixty  lines  or  so  had  been  gone  over,  and  the  child 
had  become  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  words,  syllables,  and  letters  of  the 
piece.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  alphabet  and  many  combinations  were  thus  learned  ; 
and  it  was  held  that  when  this  had  been  done  the  early  difficulties  of  reading  had 
been  overcome,  so  that  the  child  could  now  read. 

In  case  of  further  difficulty  the  teacher  at  once  referred  back  to  what  luul  been 
learned,  and  this  was  made  the  stepping-stone  to  any  new  letter  or  combination. 

After  two  lessons  in  reading  the  child  began  to  write,  a  mmttnu  in  mnaU  "ka-nd  being 
put  for  him  to  imitate ;  and  thenceforward  reading  and  writing  were  made  to  assist 
each  other. 

The  Privier  Stage, 

(1)  The  Books, — The  first  lessons  should  be  siniply  those  of  the  read- 
ing sheets  printed  in  smaller  type.  The  whole  of  the  lessons  have  to  be 
specially  written  and  arranged  to  ensure  their  suitability,  proper 
sequence  in  the  introduction  of  new  words,  and  consistency  of  plan. 
They  must  be  graduated  as  to  difiiculty  both  of  thought  and  language  ; 
the  words  employed  should  be  of  regular  notation,  and  those  of 
similar  sound  should  be  associated  together.  New  words  should  be 
introduced  in  such  order  and  variety  as  to  afford  the  necessary 
practice,  without  overburdening  the  child,  or  making  the  lesson 
unduly  difficult  by  their  number. 

The  matters  treated  of  should  be  such  as  can  be  readily  under- 
stood, and  the  statements  such  as  an  intelligent  child  can  take 
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interest  in.  The  sentenoes  ahoiild  be  as  perfectly  natural  as  poMiUta, 
and  should  carry  on  the  thought  so  as  to  give  continuous  sense  to  ihe 
lesson,  not  be  a  series  of  disconnected  statements  or  fragments  of 
speecL 

Something  no  doabt  has  to  be  aacrificed  in  the  language  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
teaching,  bat  this  is  no  excuse  for  the  commonplace  inanities  so  often  foond.  The 
sooner,  too,  we  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  a  word  is  difficult  in  proportion  to  its  length 
the  better. 

The  lessons  should  be  short,  printed  in  bold  type,  and  copiously  Ulnstrated  with 
pictures— for  the  most  part  of  the  objects  named.  Silent  letters  should  be  printed  in 
hair-line  type,  and  any  dissyllables  shonld  be  divided  by  a  hyphen.  Only  a  few  new 
forms  or  typical  words  should  be  introduced  in  the  same  lesson,  and  to  prevent  these 
being  forgotten  care  must  be  taken  to  give  a  sufficiently  ft«quent  repetition  of  them 
in  after  lessons.  A  list  of  the  new  words  introduced  should  be  printed  either  at  the 
beginning  or  at  the  end  of  the  lesson,  both  in  script  and  in  ordinary  type,  that  they 
may  be  readily  reviewed  and  copied  by  the  children. 

(2)  General  cliarader  of  ihe  work. — This  stage  marks  an  important 
step  in  the  child's  reading — the  introduction  to  the  book.  The  lessons 
which  have  been  previously  learned  on  the  cards  should  be  rapidly 
read  through  again,  varied  by  any  additional  exercises  the  teacher 
may  find  it  advisable  to  introduce  in  order  to  prevent  the  work 
becoming  monotonous.  To  keep  the  lesson  bright  and  interesting  is 
to  do  much  towards  making  it  successful. 

The  real  work  of  the  stage  begins  when  the  new  lessons  are  reached. 
The  main  points  to  wbidi  the  teacher's  attention  should  be  directed, 
are — 

(a)  The  thorough  learning  of  the  words,  so  that  they  may  be 
instantly  recognised  in  future. 

(b)  The  perfecting  of  the  knowledge  of  the  letters,  both  print  and 
script,  and  the  learning  of  the  spelling  of  the  words. 

(c)  The  training  of  the  child  to  perceive  similariUea  of  form  and 
sound,  and  the  mastery  of  a  large  number  of  regular  combinations,  so 
that  the  inductions  he  arrives  at  may  be  applied  with  confidence  to 
further  cases,  and  irregular  forms  may  strike  him  as  exceptions. 

(d)  Accustoming  the  child  to  break  np  the  longer  words  into 
syllables,  and  to  look  to  these  in  attempting  to  give  the  sound  of  a 
word  at  sight. 

(e)  The  gradual  giving  of  an  insight  into  the  powers  of  the  letters 
chiefly  by  exercises  in  phonic  analysis. 
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(f)  Incessant  oorreotlon  of  errors  and  faults  of  utterance,  and  the 
banishment  of  unnatural  tones. 

At  thiB  stage  the  children  should  poiat  to  M«h  word  with  the  finger  as  they  read  it. 
This  directs  and  ajBsists  the  eye,  keeps  the  attention  fixed,  and  helps  to  secure  that  the 
child  does  not  merely  catch  the  sound  of  the  word  from  others  without  observing  it. 

Some  teachers  advise  the  teaching  on  the  black-board  of  all  strange  or  diflicult  words 
before  the  reading  commences ;  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  know  exacUy  what  words 
will  prove  dilficulties,  and  when  the  children  come  to  read  individually  it  is  easy  to 
deal  with  any  word  which  is  found  to  give  trouble. 

SKRGH  PLAN  OF  HEW  X2880H. 

(a)  TeaOher  read  the  sentenoe  word  hy  word  distinctly  and  de- 
liberately, the  dass  imitatixiff  dmiataneoiuly,  and  pointing  to  each 
word  as  read.  Whole  sentence  read  by  teacher  and  then  by  chil- 
dren« 

{b)  Individuals  called  upon  to  read  the  sentence  directly  or  in  any 

order,  the  teacher  looking  carefully  to  matters  of  utterance,  and 

correcting  mistakes. 

Any  word  which  gives  trouble  should  be  put  on  the  black-board,  and  read  and 
spelled  by  class  or  by  individuals.  For  occasional  variety  the  '  word-about '  plan—- 
each  child  reading  a  word  in  turn— may  be  used.  Remaining  sentences  treated  in  a 
similar  way. 

(c)  A  few  minutes'  easy  conyersation  with  simple  questlonins:  to 

ensure  understanding  and  make  reading  intelligent— reference  made 

to  pictures— children  allowed  to  tell  what  they  see. 

No  formal  definitions  of  meaning  should  be  given.  In  illustrating  the  force  of  words 
which  are  not  names,  it  is  often  usefUl  to  employ  them  in  a  variety  of  simple  phrases. 

(d)  Whole  lesson  read  throug^h  In  sentences  by  class  and  by  in- 
diyiduals  without  help,  attention  being  giving  to  grouping  of  words 
and  easy  and  intelligent  rendering. 

Occasionally  the  teacher  should  read  the  lesson  through  as  a  model;  or,  as  a 
reward,  one  of  the  best  readers  may  do  this,  the  rest  of  the  class  looking  out  for 
any  mistakes. 

(«)  Teacher  writes  a  few  of  the  more  difficult  words  on  the  black- 
board, and  children  transcribe  these  on  their  slates ;  or  they  may 
write  certain  of  the  letters  or  words  from  dictation. 

(/)  Selected  words  written  on  black-board  and  speUed  by  class, 
then  individuals  called  upon  to  spell  these  and  other  words  from 
memory. 
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At  suitable  opportunities  the  teacher  may  usefully  introduce 
phonic  ezerdBea,  either  in  the  way  of  analysis  or  drill,  founded  on 
the  lesson  just  read.  These  may  take  the  place  occasionally  of  the 
transcription  exercise,  in  which  case  not  more  than  one  should  be 
given  at  once,  or  special  times  may  be  set  apart  for  them.  The 
exercises  may  be  varied  in  almost  endless  ways  to  suit  the  needs  of 
the  moment.  The  following  examples  will  illustrate  the  kind  of 
exercise  intended  : — 

A  word  selected  from  the  lesson  may  be  written  on  the  black-board,  for  instance, 
caif  and  the  children  may  then  be  called  upon  to  dictate  to  the  teacher  any  words 
they  can  supply  of  similar  sound— as  bat.  Jot,  KaJt^  mat,  pxi^  rat,  9cU,  etc  These  shoold 
be  written  down  in  a  column  under  the  first  word,  and  read  and  spelled. 

Again,  a  suitable  syllable  may  be  written  on  the  board,  like  an,  and  the  children 
required  to  make  other  words  by  putting  a  letter  in  front— as  ban,  can,  fan,  vian,  pan, 
ran,  etc  Attention  may  be  directed  to  the  powers  of  tho  initial  l«tton  by  giving  them 
with  increased  and  prolonged  effect,  as  m . .  an.  The  ^losition  of  the  lips,  teeth, 
tongue,  etc,  may  also  be  pointed  out. 

As  a  further  example,  we  may  take  the  lengthening  of  the  vowel  sound  when  a  word 
is  changed  into  another  by  adding  e,  as  man,  mane ;  fat,  fate;  pin,  pine,  etc  The 
words  selected  as  tsrpes  should  be  written  on  the  black-board  and  read,  the  effect  of 
the  change  in  spelling  being  clearly  pointed  out  and  illustrated.  Other  similar  pairs 
of  words  should  tlien  be  used  as  tests. 

Easj/  Narrative  Stage — Standards  L  and  II, 

(1)  Tlie  Books. — There  are  certain  general  purposes  which  the  books 
should  serve,  not  only  in  the  present  stage  but  throughout  the  school 
course.  In  constructing  or  selecting  the  lessons  there  must  be  kept 
in  mind,  the  chief  things  to  be  aimed  at  being — 

(a)  To  provide  suitable  materials  for  the  taachls^  of  just  those 
pomts  in  the  readmg  to  which  attention  has  to  be  directed  at  this 
particular  stage. 

(b)  To  give  children  a  liking  for  reading,  by  the  selection  of  inter- 
esting topics  and  the  treatment  of  these  in  a  vivid  and  attractive 
way. 

(c)  To  cultivate  the  taste,  so  as  to  lead  to  the  appreciation  of  what 
is  true,  and  oeautiful,  and  good,  by  providing  pieces  which,  while 
they^are  within  tne  child's  comprehension,  are  well  written  and 
varied  both  in  matter  and  style. 

A  common  defect  in  the  lessons  of  the  early  books  is  the  goody-goody  tons,  and  the 
strained  and  artificial  moral  lessons  deduced.     Another  is  the  goaeral  1 
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I  of  th«  IftBgUff*!  often  without  any  approach  to  either  force  or  beanty.  There 
is  also  in  many  cases  a  too  groat  aajdoty  to  tkrwt  ftrvard  what  ia  oallod  woftd  laiionBa- 
tloa,  which  is  here  of  little  importance. 

In  the  stage  at  present  under  consideration  most  of  the  lessons  will 
need  to  be  specially  written,  so  as  to  secure  proper  sequenoe  In  the 
introduction  of  new  words,  and  caxeAil  graduation  as  to  difficulty, 
though  many  simple  and  suitable  lessons  may  be  selected  from 
children's  literature,  especially  pretty  and  bright  little  poems  with 
well-marked  rhythm  and  rhyming  lines. 

After  they  have  been  read  such  poems  should  be  learned.  Children  have  a  natural 
liUng  for  Jingling  sounds,  and  the  poems  may  be  made  a  most  nseltil  means  of  train- 
ing both  the  ear  and  the  taste  if  Judiciously  handled,  and  the  teacher  does  not  blur 
their  beauty  by  talking  too  much  about  them. 

The  lessonB  should  appeal  to  the  pupil's  experience  and  flMlings, 
and  consist  of  short  stories,  fables,  and  descriptions  of  well-known 
animals  or  of  any  matter  generally  attractive  to  a  child.  As  far  as 
possible  the  naxrativeB  should  have  a  personal  element  running 
through  them,  as  this  is  an  additional  source  of  interest  Short 
dialogues  are  very  useful  in  aiding  the  naturalness  of  reading,  but 
they  must  be  bright,  and  if  amusing  or  humorous  so  much  the 
better.  The  imagination  too  must  not  he  neglected,  and  the 
occasional  introduction  of  simple  tales  of  the  *  fairy  *  type  is  a  gain 
in  many  ways. 

Children  delight  in  the  wonderfttl,  and  even  the  extravagant  if  properly  managed 
need  not  detract  firom  their  appreciation  of  the  true. 

Some  of  the  lessons  should  be  directed  to  stir  tho  affoottoos  coatly  and  ploaaaatly,  and 
enlist  the  child's  sympathy  on  the  side  of  right  conduct ;  but  painftil  subjects  should 
be  excluded.  The  moral  of  the  stories  should  be  natural  and  obvious,  but  should  not 
be  explained,  and  all  moralifling  of  the  commonplace  kinds  should  be  careftilly 
eschewed. 

The  sentences  should  be  short  but  not  Jerky.  SimpUeity  of  stylo  nood  not  aaoaa 
afconeo  of  any  Utorary  qaallty.  The  anxiety  to  give  a  great  variety  of  word  forms  often 
leads  to  absurdities  of  statement,  or  the  straining  of  the  sense,  in  order  to  introduce 
them.  How  words  shoald  not  bo  toe  mmtrooi,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  them 
printed  in  bolder  tyjw  when  first  brought  in.  Longer  words  should  be  divided  into 
syllables. 

Woodeota  should  still  be  introduced  to  illustrate  the  principal  points  of  the  lesson. 
They  need  not  give  any  hurge  amount  of  detail— even  simple  outlines  sen-e— but  they 
must  be  well  drawn.  Bad  illustrations  are  worse  than  none ;  they  have  a  mischiev- 
ous effect  upon  the  perception  of  form,  and  prevent  the  growth  of  any  right  apprecia- 
tion  in  matters  of  art. 
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(2)  General  character  of  the  work — ^In  this  stage  the  teaching  should 
be  directed  chiefly  to  the  prompt  recognition  of  tbe  words  and  the 
perfecting  of  mechanical  fiudlity  in  uttering  them.  The  mastery  of 
the  powers  of  the  letters  should  be  completed — ^including  double 
vowels,  and  such  groups  of  consonants  as  are  of  common  occuirence— 
so  that  the  children  are  able  to  give  at  sight  the  sound  of  new  com- 
binations of  ordinary  form.  A  considerable  number  of  the  mono- 
syllables of  anomalous  spelling,  which  occur  at  all  frequently  in  the 
language,  should  also  have  been  taught  by  the  end  of  the  course. 

The  after  progress  of  the  Children  will  depend  very  largely  upon 
the  processes  they  are  aocnatomed  to,  and  the  consequent  habits  they 
form,  at  this  stage.  At  no  point  in  the  child's  progress  is  good 
teaching  more  important.  The  foUowing  are  some  of  the  chief 
matters  which  should  be  looked  to  : — 

(a)  Thorough  correction  as  well  as  detection  of  mistakes. 

(6)  Distinct  articulation  and  correct  pitch. 

(c)  Intelligent  understanding  of  what  is  read. 

{d)  Sufficient  repetition  to  secure  the  fixing  of  the  finrms  without 
aUowing  the  work  to  become  wearisome. 

{e)  The  gradual  training  of  the  ear  to  appreciate  sounds  and 
rhythm. 

(/)  Attention  to  the  forms  of  unlmown  words  as  they  are  read,  and 
the  learning  of  the  spelling  of  them. 

(g)  The  syllabling  of  longer  words. 

(h)  The  training  of  the  children  to  reading  of  the  words  in  natural 
groups. 

(i)  The  gradual  perception  of  the  meaning  and  use  of  such  matters 
as  emphasis  and  modulation  from  the  endeavour  to  express  the  sense 
from  the  illustration  afforded  by  the  teacher's  model  reading,  not  by 
being  told  directly. 

(J)  Exercises  in  phonic  analysis  and  word  comparison. 

(k)  Practice  in  reading  at  sight. 

SXZTOH  PLAN  OF  LBS80V. 

(a)  Imitation  of  teacher's  reading.  Teacher  reads  slowly  a  few 
words  or  phrase  at  a  time  until  end  of  sentence  is  reached  Sentence 
read  as  whole  in  similar  manner.  Length  of  portion  read  before 
children  imitate  gradually  increased  as  progress  is  made. 
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The  children  should  point  with  the  finger  so  long  as  they  have  any  difficulty  in 
following  the  words  with  the  eye  as  they  are  read.  When  attention  can  be  given 
to  a  whole  phrase  at  a  time  pointing  should  be  discontinued,  as  it  would  now 
interfere  with  the  work  and  make  the  reading  stiff  and  laboured. 

(b)  Reading  without  belp.  Sentence  read  simultaneously  by  the 
children  without  assistance.  Individuals  called  upon  to  read  it. 
Knowledge  tested  by  having  sentence  read  backwards,  or  a  word 
each  in  turn,  etc. 

Any  word  which  presents  special  difficulty  should  be  put  upon  the  black-board 
and  analysed. 

(c)  Brief  ezplanationB   and    illustrations  of   subjeot-matter.      In 

explanations  the  words  are  always  to  be  taken  in  connection  with 

the  context.    Exercises  given  in  framing  sentences  containing  the 

more  difficult  words. 

The  children  should  be  questioned  in  a  brisk,  simple  manner.  Exercises  to 
secure  intelligent  understanding  may  be  varied  in  many  ways. 

(d)  Practioe  and  additional  ezercisea    Each  sentence  treated  in  a 

similar  way  to  that  just  described — backward  children  should  receive 

a  good  deal  of  individual  practice. 

At  suitable  opportunities  the  teacher  should  use  supplementary  exercises  in 
comparison  of  words,  articulation  drill,  etc. 

(e)  Model  sentenoe-reading.  When  whole  passages  have  been  gone 
through  as  above,  and  the  words  are  well  known,  teacher  should  read 
certain  portions  as  models,  and  call  upon  individuals  to  imitate  his 
rendering.  At  first  the  portions  should  be  sentences  ;  later  on  they 
may  be  longer.  Children  selected  to  apply  what  they  have  learned 
by  reading  inteUigently  other  passages  not  read  by  the  teacher. 

The  portions  read  by  the  child  in  this  part  of  the  work  should  always  be  com- 
plete statements,  not  lines  or  scraps. 

The  teacher  should  beware  of  AJm  readiac,  the  child  inserting  words  or  sub- 
stituting  otiiers  for  those  in  the  book  in  such  a  way  as  still  to  make  sense.  Badly 
trained  children  are  often  given  to  this. 

Some  educators  insist  that  the  lesson  should  be  finally  read  tlirou^  as  a  whole 
either  by  the  teacher  or  by  one  of  the  best  readers  in  the  class. 

(/)  Oral  spelling  of  the  more  difficult  words,  eta  This  should 
occupy  the  last  few  minutes  of  the  lesson.  Each  word  as  spelled 
should  be  put  upon  the  black-board,  and  the  list  finally  read  and 
speUed  simultaneously. 

A  few  easy  questions  or  a  series  of  ellipses  to  draw  attention  to  the  outline  of 
the  story  will  also  be  found  useftil. 
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In  the  encceeding  transcription  or  dictation  lesson  the  passages  nsod  should  be 
taken  flrom  the  reading  lesson  Just  mastered.  Various  other  interesting  exercises  in 
connection  with  the  reading  lessons  may  be  given,  as  writing  lists  of  woids  with  some 
common  characteristic,  etc. 

Teachers  sometimes  waste  time  and  weaken  interest  in  the  reading  by  introductory 
talks  about  the  lesson.  It  la  a  nlstake  to  t«a  the  story  beforahawL  Some  again  prefer 
to  teach  all  new  words  with  the  help  of  the  black-board  before  the  actual  reading 
begins.  This  is  not  advisable,  as  the  children  learn  the  fresh  forms  more  readily  in 
connection  with  known  words  when  they  have  the  sense  of  the  passage  to  assist 
them. 

The  teacher  should  be  on  the  look-out  for,  and  do  his  best  to  prevent,  morsly  ropoat-. 
inc  from  moaory  instead  of  reading,  the  child  allowing  his  eye  to  run  over  the  words 
without  taking  in  the  meaning  of  what  is  reuL 

It  is  easy  for  tb«  toaelMr  to  Oaaiaco  bis  work  by  golac  tee  flut,  anxiety  to  get  over  « 
great  deal  of  ground  leading  to  hurry  and  consequent  superficial  learning. 

Lower  IrUellectual  Stage — Standards  III,  and  IV, 

(1)  Ths  Books, — By  the  time  the  child  reaches  this  stage  the  more 
elementary  difficulties  of  reading  will  have  been  mastered,  and  a 
much  laiger  number  of  suitable  extracts  may  be  found.  The  lessons 
should  include  such  matters  as  simple  accounts  of  natural  objects, 
explanations  of  common  phenomena,  descriptions  of  manners  and 
customs,  and  narratives  of  adventure  ;  nor  must  the  imagination,  and 
the  moral  and  emotional  side  of  the  mind,  be  neglected.  Stories  of 
deeds  of  heroism  and  moral  tales  are  most  useful,  but  if  the  child  is 
to  be  benefited  the  moral  must  not  be  obtruded  or  artificial.  Simple 
poems,  mostly  of  the  ballad  type,  and  passages  of  descriptive  poetry 
are  also  of  much  value,  if  judiciously  selected  and  properly  used.  Too 
often,  those  selected  are  either  so  poor  or  commonplace  from  a  literary 
point  of  view  as  to  afford  no  training  to  the  taste,  or  are  above  the 
child's  comprehension,  and  hence  do  not  appeal  to  his  sympathy  or 
imagination. 


I  dlroetly  Intoadtd  to  give  vsoftil  Isfonaatloa,  and  interest  the  child  in  natural 
things,  should  be  more  fh)quently  introduced  than  heretofore.  They  should  be  varied 
in  character,  but  should  be  arraacod  on  some  doflnito  plan  to  harmonise  with  one 
another,  so  that  the  child's  ideas  may  be  broadened  and  extended  naturally,  and 
some  general  line  of  relationship  may  run  through  the  whole.  Berajn^Ms  is  a  eomiMNi 
fkvlt.  The  statements  should  be  simple  and  lucid,  and  technicalities  should  be 
avoided.  Most  of  these  lessons  will  have  to  be  specially  written,  and  in  writing  or 
selecting  any  new  lessons  of  this  kind  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  what  facts  bearing 
on  the  subject,  or  leading  up  to  it,  hare  been  previously  given. 
It  is  better  to  spread  a  story  or  longer  narrative  over  several  lessons  than  to  spoil 
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it  by  condensing  and  excising  to  snch  an  extent  that  all  fUluess  of  meaning  and 
beauty  are  lost. 

Style  should  receive  greater  attention  than  in  the  preceding 
course,  and  the  lessonB  Bhoold  be  careftilly  graduated  iMth  as  to  word 
difflcultles  and  as  to  the  intellectual  demands  made  upon  the  child. 
Not  unfrequently  the  subject-matter  is  too  abstruse  for  the  child  to 
grasp  properly,  or  is  stated  in  too  pretentious  a  way.  In  such  a  case 
intelligence  is  sure  to  suffer.  The  ideas  introduced  should  neither  be 
too  difficult  nor  too  many.  An  intelligent  child  should  be  able  with 
ordinary  attention  to  catch  the  sense  of  what  is  given* 

The  function  of  UlwtrattTe  woodents  is  now  chiefly  to  add  brightness  and  attractive- 
ness to  the  book,  and  occasionally  to  assist  the  imagination  in  realising  what  is  stated. 
They  mudt  be  good  of  their  kind  if  introduced  at  all. 

(2)  General  Cha/racter  of  the  Work, — Ab  the  difficulties  of  word  re- 
cognition pass  away,  the  child  comes  to  have  the  power  of  taking  in 
a  phrase  or  short  sentence  at  a  glance,  without  special  attention  to  each 
individual  word,  and  until  he  can  do  this  he  cannot  be  said  to  read  in 
the  full  sense. 

He  ought  now  to  be  able  to  read  easy  prose  with  fall  facility. 
Strange  fimns  of  words,  beyond  his  power  to  master  unaided,  will  of 
course  occur,  and  these  will  have  to  be  carefully  taught ;  but  they 
ought  not  to  be  so  numerous  as  to  interfere  with  the  general  grasp  of 
the  sense,  and  though  stumbles  will  be  made  they  should  not  be 
frequent.  Articulation  difficulties,  from  peculiar  collocations  of 
syllables  or  words,  will  also  be  occasionally  met  with,  necessitating 
in  some  cases  an  appeal  to  the  black-board,  careful  drill,  and  deliber- 
ate utterance  until  the  difficulties  disappear. 

Good  habits  with  respect  to  natural  pitch  of  voice,  smoothness  of 
tone,  dear  enunciation,  and  other  matters  connected  with  correct 
utterance,  should  be  strengthened  untU  the  right  way  becomes  the 
easiest  one  for  the  child ;  in  fact,  while  the  teaching  is  directed  more 
and  more  to  intellectual  qualities,  mechanical  matters  must  not  be 
neglected. 

The  teacher  needs  to  be  constantly  on  the  watch  to  correct  the  affected  aodvlatioM 
or  '  ilac-soBs '  ao  common  in  school  reading.  Caesar  is  reported  to  have  reproved  this 
fault  in  these  words :  "  If  you  are  singing  you  sing  poorly,  if  you  are  reading  why  do 
you  sing?"— (Compayre.) 

The  chief  thing  to  be  insisted  upon  at  this  stage  is  intelligence, 
more  being  demanded  from  the  child  in  the  matter  of  style  so  that 
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the  sense  is  made  fully  evident  in  a  natural  way  by  suitable  emphasis 
and  modulation. 

The  lessons  of  an  emotional  character  will  afford  a  means  of  train- 
ing in  the  more  elementary  matters  connected  with  expression.  The 
first  things  to  secure  in  this  respect  are  the  proper  production  of 
sounds  of  different  pitch  and  character,  and  a  manner  and  tone  of 
voice  in  accord  with  the  nature  or  sentiment  of  the  piece  read. 

The  —My  and  BAtonl  prodvetUm  of  tli«  vi>ie«,  so  as  to  avoid  the  harsh  or  strident  and 
artiflcial  tones  so  often  heard,  as  vrell  as  the  fatigue  and  irritation  of  the  throat 
arising  fh>m  wrong  vocalisation,  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  both  to  tiie  reader 
and  the  speaker,  and  should  receive  much  more  attention  in  schools  than  is  usually 
accorded  to  it. 

The  gsMral  Mqmnec  of  the  toaelilag,  namely  recognition  and  utterance,  explanation, 
style,  cannot  be  violated  if  the  method  is  to  be  satisfactory ;  but  so  long  as  this  order 
is  maintained,  the  details  of  the  work  may  be  varied  in  almost  endless  ways,  accord- 
fug  to  the  skill  and  invention  of  the  teacher.  Very  many  lessons  are  spoiled  by  the 
teacher  having  no  fixed  principle  of  order  in  the  work,  matters  of  style  being  dealt 
with  before  the  children  can  read  the  words  properly,  and  explanations  being  given 
last. 

8IXT0H  PLAX  OF  LS880H. 

-  (a)  The  Mastery  of  the  Words.  Teaching  directed  in  this  part  of 
lesson  to  the  elimination  of  errors  of  utterance  Individual  reading, 
mostly  by  backward  children,  until  the  whole  piece  has  been  gone 
through.  Mistakes  and  faults  thoroughly  corrected  with  help  of  the 
black-board  as  they  occur. 

Words  which  give  difficulty  shonld  be  said  slowly  and  distinctly  by  the  clan 
and  then  by  the  individual  concerned.  Mutual  correction  should  be  encouraged, 
but  hands  should  not  be  held  up  until  the  reader  has  finished. 

The  eye  should  be  trained  to  break  up  words  at  once  into  their  syllables,  the 
ear  to  distinguish  readily  differences  of  sound,  the  voice  to  produce  smootli  clear 
tones  with  the  least  amount  of  efl'ort 

Exercises  in  articulation,  phonic  analysis,  comparison  of  words,  and  wonl* 
building  may  often  be  introduced  with  good  effect. 

(b)  Explanations.  Given  to  secure  intelligent  understanding  and 
to  arouse  interest,  so  that  the  pupil  may  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
piece  and  be  better  able  to  make  clear  the  meaning  to  others.  The 
children  should  be  briskly  questioned,  and  what  is  necessary  added 
by  the  teacher.  What  is  said  should  be  direct,  couched  in  simple 
language,  and  as  brief  as  the  needs  of  the  case  will  admit  of.  There 
must  be  no  discursive  talk ;  and  more  attention  must  not  be  paid  to 
individual  words  than  their  value  in  the  lesson  warrants. 
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The  teacher  must  use  his  oirn  Jadgment,  according  to  the  circumstances,  as  to 
whether  it  is  better  to  take  the  exphmations  paragraph  by  paragraph,  as  each  is 
read,  or  to  run  tiirough  the  lesson  again  after  the  first  reading  Is  completed. 

(c)  Reading  with  IntelUgenoe  and  Expression.  Means  to  be  em- 
ployed are  the  teacher's  model  reading  and  corrected  practice,  the 
foundation  being  the  child's  understanding  of  the  piece.  Selected 
passages  read  by  teacher— children  imitate  until  they  can  read  the 
passage  correctly  alone.  This  should  be  followed  by  individual  test 
reading.  This  section  of  the  work  should  occupy  the  larger  portion 
of  the  lesson  time. 

At  first  the  imitation  may  be  simultaneous.  When  the  more  elementary  Aiatters 
of  style  have  been  Ikirly  mastered,  it  Is  better  for  the  children  to  listen  attentively 
to  the  teacher  and  imitate  individually. 

The  children  may  be  assisted  in  uuderatanding  any  particular  mode  of  modula- 
tion, by  writing  the  sentence  on  the  black-board  vrith  the  words  at  different 
heights  according  as  the  voice  should  naturally  rise  or  fall. 

{d)  QneettonB  on  Sat^eot-matter  and  Spelling.  From  the  beginning 
children  should  be  trained  to  the  habit  of  attending  to  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  what  they  read,  and  of  noticing  the  spelling  of  any 
unfamiliar  word  they  may  come  across.  Hence  the  last  few  minutes 
of  the  lesson  should  be  spent  in  testing  both  these  things. 

It  is  valuable  to  have  the  best  pieces  of  i)oetry  learned  by  heart,  but  this  should 
not  be  done  until  the  children  have  learned  to  read  them  correctly  in  class,  or  faults 
may  only  become  the  more  firmly  established. 

The  association  with  writing  will  be  made  chiefly  through  the  dictation  lesson ; 
and,  whenever  opportunity  offers,  the  children  should  be  practised  in  reading  script. 

Higlier  Intellectual  or  Literary  Stage — 
Standards  F".,  VL,  and  VIL 

(1)  The  i?oo^•«.— The  books  of  this  stage  should  form  the  child's  In- 
troduction to  literature,  and  should  above  all  things  stimulate  a  love 
for  reading  and  foster  good  taste  in  the  choice  of  what  is  read.  The 
extracts  selected  should  be  of  increasing  length,  of  standard  excel- 
lence, interesting  in  themselves,  and  within  the  pupil's  comprehension, 
at  least  with  a  little  assistance.  They  should  also  be  sufficiently 
varied  both  in  style  and  subject-matter  to  call  into  exercise  all  the 
higher  qualities  of  good  reading  and  to  appeal  to  the  imaginatioii 
and  stir  the  emotions  as  well  as  provide  food  for  the  intellect  There 
should  be  no  evident  design  to  thrust  information  upon  the  child. 
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Style  is  here  even  more  important  than  subject-matter.  Sameness 
and  scrappiness  are  both  to  be  avoided.  The  poetry,  especially^  will 
need  to  be  very  judiciously  chosen,  so  as  to  afford  the  necessary  train- 
ing without  being  of  so  difficult  a  character  as  to  be  beyond  the 
pupil's  appreciation. 

"Till  children  take  pleasure  in  the  silent,  passive,  eursory  reading  of  good  litexm- 
tare,  touching  but  not  pressing  the  keys,  learning  the  great  task  of  catching  the 
meaning  of  others'  minds  undistorted,  the  responsibility  of  the  school  does  not 
entirely  cease."— (ffoZI.) 

To  teadi  a  child  to  like  books,  and  to  treat  them  with  respect  as  friends,  is  to  do  much 
towards  securing  his  future  development,  and  to  add  an  additional  pleasure  to  life. 

Care  should  be  taken  at  all  times  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  corruption  of  the 
child's  taste  by  poor  literature.  The  badly-written,  low-toned,  and  often  pemiclon;s 
rubbish  which  so  frequently  forms  a  boy's  home  reading,  when  he  reads  at  all,  i» 
only  to  be  banished  by  introducing  him  to  something  higher,  and  teaching  him  to 
appreciate  it 

Itshovldboareoognlsodpartof  tlio  woxkoftlds  stag*  to  read  throntfh  soltahlo  sUadaPi 
works  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  readers,  certain  lessons  being  set  apart  for  this  pur^ 
pose.  This  reading  should  be  as  little  as  possible  broken  by  cozrectionB  and 
comments,  only  such  as  are  absolutely  necessary  being  given,  and  these  in  the 
briefest  way.  Numerous  cheap  editions  of  good  books  of  thoroughly  intereiting 
character  are  published,  with  which  children  ought  to  be  acquainted,  and  from 
which  the  necessary  works  may  be  selected. 

(2)  General  Character  of  the  Work. — Matters  of  elocution  will  now 
occupy  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  time.  The  teacher  mnst  be 
a  good  reader  himself  if  success  is  to  be  achieved,  and  the  teaching 
must  be  thorough  and  earnest  The  pupils  have  to  be  taught  not 
only  to  grasp  the  facts  conveyed,  but  to  appreciate  such  characteristics 
and  beauties  of  style  as  are  within  their  comprehension,  as  well  as 
the  way  in  which  these  may  be  rendered  evident  in  their  reading. 
They  must  feel  what  good  style  is,  not  merely  be  able  to  quote  the 
teacher's  phrases  about  it  Simply  telling  what  is  to  be  done  respect- 
ing emphasis,  modulation,  and  so  on,  is  quite  inadequate,  and  only 
leads  to  artificial  imitation,  not  to  natural  expression.  Elocution  rules 
are  of  little  value,  except  occasionally  as  reminders.  The  points 
must  be  mastered  a  few  at  a  time ;  and  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  interest  in  reading  is  the  key  to  the  solution  of  many  difficulties. 

SKBtOK  FLAH  OF  LS880H. 

(a)  Preliminary  Beading.  Piece  read  rapidly  through  to  catch  any 
word  difficulties,  and  to  give  the  pupils  an  insight  into  the  general  drift 
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of  the  lesson.    Attention  must  also  be  given  to  the  true  subordina- 
tion and  interdependence  of  the  sentences  and  their  various  partsL 

Th«  correctionB  needed  ought  not  to  be  numerous,  and  should  for  the  most 
part  be  made  bj  the  pupils  themselves. 

(6)  EzpUumtions.  Only  difficulties  in  the  way  of  understanding 
should,  as  a  rule,  be  treated.  Such  matters  as  involved  constructions, 
allusions,  figures  of  speech,  and  so  on,  will  all  at  times  need  atten- 
tion ;  but  the  mistake  must  not  be  made  of  endeavouring  to  explain 
everything  which  may  possibly  give  difficulty  to  any  particular  pupiL 
Shades  of  meaning  may  often  usefully  be  pointed  out,  and  the  teaching  should 
strengthen  the  pupils  in  the  exact  use  of  words. 

In  certain  cases  a  few  words  should  be  said  about  the  form  of  the  piece,  or 
about  the  author,  but  any  lengthy  talk  is  here  out  of  place. 

In  the  highest  section  the  pupils  should  be  taught  how  to  use  a  dictionary,  and 
occasionally  they  may  be  set  to  prepare  the  meanings  of  difficult  words  before 
the  reading  begins.  The  teacher's  questions  will  soon  shew  when  the  Judgment 
of  the  pupil  has  been  at  fkult. 

(r)  Teaeiiear*8  Model  Reading.  This  is  at  this  stage  of  great  import- 
ance, both  as  setting  before  the  pupils  a  standard  to  aim  at,  and  as 
pointing  out  how  certain  graces  of  rendering  are  to  be  secured  and 
the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  passage  conveyed  in  the  most  effective  and 
felicitous  way.  Judgment  will  be  shewn  in  selecting  passages  which 
best  illustrate  what  is  required. 

The  imitation  of  the  teacher's  reading  should  be  individual,  though  the  class 
may  occasionally  with  beneficial  results  be  called  upon  to  give  a  passage  simul- 
taneously to  impress  some  special  point  of  teaching. 

The  teacher  must  not  insist  too  rigidly  on  exact  Imitation  of  his  own  reading, 
and  hence  longer  passages  may  be  read  by  him  without  a  break  than  in  .the  pre- 
vious stages.  His  object  should  be  to  enlighten  tlie  child  and  aaslst  him  in 
understanding  the  means  employed  in  good  reading,  not  to  fetter  him.  In 
emotional  passages  especially,  what  is  needed  is  to  put  the  child  into  entire  sym- 
pathy with  the  author,  and  then  to  lead  him  to  express  what  he  feels  naturally, 
without  defect  on  the  one  side,  or  exaggeration  on  the  other. 

(d)  Test  and  Practioe  Beading.  A  large  portion  of  the  time  of  the 
lesson  should  be  taken  up  with  practice  reading  of  passages  which 
have  not  been  presented  as  models  by  the  teacher.  The  work  will  need 
to  be  treated  with  care  and  skill,  and  frequent  help  and  correction 
will  be  needed  in  many  directions.  Ease  and  grace  of  delivery  are 
to  be  looked  to.  The  children  should  also  have  room  left  them  for 
individual  interpretation  wherever  any  emotional  element  enters  into 
the  lesson. 
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The  importance  of  taking  breath  at  the  proper  places,  and  of  managing  Che 
voice  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  clear  and  resonant  tones  with  the  least  expen- 
diture of  effort,  must  not  be  forgotten.  Reading  ought  not  to  be  more  iktigning 
tlian  speaking,  but  frequently  flrom  its  artiflciality  it  is  much  more  so. 

The  teacher  will  often  find  it  of  advantage  to  listen  to  tlie  reading  with  closed 
book. 

{e)  KxamlTiatlon,  etc.  Where  the  facts  of  the  piece  read  are  of 
importance  in  themselves,  the  pupils  should  be  questioned  before  the 
close  of  the  lesson  upon  the  main  points  of  the  subject-matter ;  and 
the  spelling  of  any  strange  or  difficult  words  should  be  fixed  in  a 
similar  way.  The  teacher's  judgment  will  be  the  best  guide  as  to 
how  far  these  matters  should  be  carried. 

Professor  Laurie  wisely  says :  "  The  teacher  must  beware  of  tarnishing  the 
beauty  of  a  lesson  addressed  to  the  imagination  or  feelings  by  examination  of  the 
kind  applied  to  the  ordinary  subject-matter."  The  reading  may  sometimes  be 
useftilly  connected  witli  the  composition  lesson,  the  facts  learned  in  the  former 
lesson  being  made  the  basis  of  an  abstract,  or  short  thesis,  or  paraphrase. 

¥ 
(3)  Recitatwn, — The  learning  of  passages  of  approved  excellence, 

especially  of  poetry,  is  a  valuable  exercise  in  several  ways.  Properly 
employed  it  may  be  made  to  strengthen  the  memory,  to  -train  the 
ear  to  appreciate  delicacies  of  sound  and  rhythm,  and  to  slore  the 
mind  with  many  beauties  of  thought  and  language.  The  passages 
selected  for  learning  should  have  been  previously  read  in  class  and 
any  necessary  explanations  given  ;  then,  after  they  have  been  learned, 
the  pupil  should  be  called  upon  to  recite  them  aloud.  As  he  is  not 
hampered  by  having  to  attend  to  the  book,  and  the  conditions  are 
much  more  like  those  of  ordinary  speech,  the  delivery  should  be  freer 
and  more  spirited,  and  more  latitude  should  be  allowed  in  the 
devices  used  to  impress  the  hearer  than  in  reading.  The  danger  to 
guard  against  is  allowing  the  pupil  to  overdo  gesture,  emphasis,  and 
modulation,  so  that  the  recitation  becomes  inflated,  unnatural,  and 
pretentious. 


IL— SFELLIKO   AND   DICTATION. 

The  very  great  importance  attached  to  good  spelling — the  writing 
or  naming  of  the  component  letters  of  words  according  to  established 
custom — is  a  matter  of  quite  modem  growtL  It  is  probably  to  be 
traced  more  to  the  faet  that  good  dictionaries  have  been  prepared, 
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and  have  come  into  common  use  as  authorities  for  the  forms  of  "words, 
than  to  any  other  influence.  Systematic  attention  to  uniformity  of 
spelling  scarcely  dates  further  back  in  England  than  the  publication 
of  Johnson's  Dictionary  (1765). 
^  To  spell  correctly  in  accordance  with  a  fixed  standard  is  now  an  eesential  feature  of 
ordinary  education,  but  for  centuries  in  England  spelling  was  pretty  mucfi  a  matter 
of  "  the  taste  and  fancy  of  the  speller.**  It  was  once  even  looked  upon  as  something 
of  an  accomplishment  to  spell  words  in  as  many  different  ways  as  ingenuity  suggested. 
Any  one  may  see  illustrations  of  this  in  the  Paston  Letters  written  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  vi.  and  Edward  iv. ;  and  Dr.  Angus  points  out  that  William  Tyndale  (1485- 
1536)  spells  so  simple  and  commonly  used  a  word  aa  *  {< '  in  eight  different  ways— i<,  itt, 
yt,  ytt,  hit,  hut,  hyt,  hytt. 

That  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  improving  the  teaching  of  spelling 
Is  abundantly  evident.  Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone  has  calculated  that  "  an  average  English 
child,  spending  eight  years  in  school,  and  making  the  not  unusual  number  of  400  ' 
attendances  per  annum,  will  have  spent  on  an  average  2820  hours  In  spelling,  read- 
ing, and  dictation."  Yet  with  all  this  expenditure  of  time  the  results  are  declared  to 
be  unsatisfactory  in  our  Elementary  Schools ;  and  matters  are  clearly  not  better  in 
the  Higher  Schools,  for  it  is  said  that  the  Civil  Service  Examinations  shew  "  how 
lamentably  imperfect  is  the  acquirement  of  spelling  even  among  those  who  have 
received  a  liberal  education." 

Important,  however,  as  correct  spelling  is,  it  should  be  remembered  that  It  is  only  a 
SMOBs  to  SB  md— correct  writing—and  that  the  time  taken  up  in  learning  to  spell 
diiflcult  words,  with  which  the  ]>upil  is  not  likely  to  meet,  might  be  much  more 
profitably  spent.  ^ 

L  Principles  and  Considerations. 

(1)  Appeal  to  the  eye. — In  learning  to  spell,  the  association  of  the 
letters  through  the  eye  gives  rise  to  a  much  stronger  impression  than 
when  the  association^  is  made  through  the  ear.  The  image  of  the 
word  as  a  whole  is  received  by  the  eye,  and  the  parts  are  remembered 
not  because  they  have  been  enumerated,  but  because  they  occupy  a 
fixed  and  natural  position,  just  as  do  the  parts  of  an  object  or  picture. 

A  wroiii^  spallad  word  will  eateh  tlM  •y  at  enoo,  though  we  have  often  to  look  again 
to  see  where  or  how  it  is  misspelled.  In  cases  of  doubt,  too,  about  the  spelling  of  a 
word  we  have  once  learned,  writing  it  will  generally  enable  us  to  settle  which  is  the 
correct  form.  The  trmlalsf  of  tlio  oyo  by  careftil  observation  of  the  forms  of  words  Is 
essential  to  ^e  learning  of  spelling,  and  should  be  Insisted  upon  and  encouraged  in 
every  way  possible. 

Mr.  Fitch  says :  "  The  person  who  spells  well  Is  simply  he  who  carries  in  his 
memory  a  good  visional  impression  of  the  picture  of  the  word  as  it  appears  in  a 
written  or  printed  book."    That  tho  oyo  plays  tho  most  Important  part  In  loaralng  to  sp«l(.  ^ 
seems  to  be  almost  universally  recognised  as  a  matter  of  fact ;  it  is  strange,  therefore, 
that  in  our  methods  of  teaching  spelling  this  should  be  so  often  practically  foigotten. 

Mr.  Robinson  points  out  thftt  the  deaf  and  dumb  almost  iuvajiably  spell  correctly; 
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and  that  those  who  have  learned  a  language  like  Latin  or  Greek  rarely  blander  in 
writing  the  wordH,  although  there  has  been  no  formal  learning  of  the  spelling. 

(2)  Appeal  to  the  ear, — In  order  to  strengthen  and  fix  impressions 
it  is  always  well  to  make  use  of  a  second  sense  where  this  is  possible, 
while  the  f^nent  repetition  of  the  letters  of  a  word  in  InTBriattle 
sequence  also  brings  to  our  aid  one  of  the  principles  of  association. 
Appeal  to  the  ear  by  oral  spelling,  although  of  secondary  importance, 
is  thus  distinctly  helpful,  and  should  not  be  neglected. 

Oral  spelling  undoubtedly  has  its  value,  and  may  frequently  be  adopted  where 
other  means  would  be  inadvisable.  Many  opportunities  will  occur  of  fixing  the 
spelling  of  words  in  this  ¥ray  which  the  wise  teacher  wiU  not  allow  to  slip. 

Bad  speliiag  wlm  words  ar«  difCtaUd  is  occasionally  duo  to  dofoetivo  tralBlag  of  the  oar  ; 
the  sounds  of  the  words  are  not  properly  distinguished,  and  consequently  the  forms 
are  incorrectly  written.  Children  taught  spelling  mainly  by  oral  repetition  will 
fluently  fiill  to  detect  blunders  in  the  writing  of  words,  although  they  are  able  to 
give  the  letters  correctly  when  challenged.  .« 

(3)  Meaning  an  aid  to  spelling. — The  association  of  the  sense  and 
use  of  a  word  with  its  form  is  always  an  assistance  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  its  spelling.  It  is  thus  of  some  importance,  as  is  often  strongly 
urged,  that  when  the  spelling  of  a  word  is  to  be  learned  it  should  he 
jiresented  in  its  natural  place  in  a  sentence,  and  if  necessary  ex- 
plained. 

This  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  old-fashioned  plan  of  setting  children  to  learn 
columns  of  strange  words,  arranged  regardless  of  any  useful  principle  or  natural 
connection.  The  practice  was  necessarily  as  laborious  as  it  was  distasteM  to  the 
chUd. 

(4)  The  right  form  first. — The  pupil  should  have  nothing  to  un- 
learn. Until  the  correct  spelling  of  a  word  is  at  least  fairly  fixed  in 
the  mind  any  misspelt  form  should  be  carefully  kept  from  the  child. 
He  should  always,  therefore,  have  an  opportunity  of  learning  the 
spelling  of  a  word  before  he  is  called  upon  to  give  it  imaided,  either 
in  writing  or  orally.  One  of  the  secrets  of  success  in  teaching  spelling 
is  to  let  the  pupil  make  as  few  mistakes  as  possible. 

Til  era  rnn  be  no  doubt  that  the  less  a  cliild  is  subjected  to  the  disturbing  influence 

nf  TiAd  .'i]^>fllling  the  better.    The  importance  of  this  does  not  seem  to  be  appreciated 

liy  ta&T\y  teachers.    Tlie  plan,  once  common  and  not  yet  altogether  abandoned,  of 

giving  p^Ui  wrongly  ipoUed  panagos  to  corroct  from  memory  is  highly  mischievous  as 

^^^^yreil  m  4i>»surd. 

^^^■ito«  ti^'^hers  object  to  children  marking  the  mistakes  in  dictation  on  the  same 
^^^H|^^Ttae  cases  arc,  however,  not  parallel,  as  in  examining  dictation  the  child 
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should  always  have  the  correct  form  in  front  of  him  to  mark  fh>m,  the  persistence  of 
the  irrong  Impression  being  thereby  neutralised. 

(5)  Good  Spelling  eventually  a  matter  of  habit — In  learning  to 
spell  we  have  at  first  to  give  special  attention  to  the  fonn  of  each 
word,  both  in  observing  it,  and  in  reproducing  it,  until  by  frequent 
repetition  in  the  same  way  the  work  in  the  end  becomes  automatic  or 
mechanicaL  Spelling  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  properly  learned 
until  by  constant  practice  it  has  thus  become  a  fixed  habit  The 
formation  of  this  habit  by  the  provision  of  a  regular  and  systematic 
course  of  suitable  exercises  it  is  the  teacher's  business  to  secure. 

In  ordinary  writing  we  concern  ourseWes  only  with  the  sequence  of  the  words,  or 
the  thought,  and  untQ  some  word  arises  about  tlie  form  of  which  we  are  doubtftd, 
give  little  or  no  eonacUnu  heed  to  the  spelling,  any  more  than  we  do  to  tiie  in- 
dividual letters  of  words  in  reading,  or  to  the  movements  of  the  fingers  in  playing  a 
musical  instrument. 

(6)  Interest  aiid  Graduation, — As  in  other  departments  of  school 
work,  the  teacher  should  endeavour  to  stimulate  the  child's  efforts  by 
making  the  exercises  as  bright  and  as  interesting  as  possible.  The 
work  must  be  carefully  graduated  according  to  the  pupil's  power 
and  progress,  and  at  no  point  must  he  be  discouraged  by  being 
brought  face  to  face  with  too  many  difficulties  at  a  time. 

The  learning  of  the  spelling  of  such  an  Irr^ular  language  as  Bnglish  is  at  best  a 
difficult  and  tiresome  task,  and  the  child  needs  every  encouragement.  Any  device 
which  will  lighten  his  labour  or  reduce  its  tediousness  is  worthy  of  attention. 

(7)  Comparison  and  Contrast. — The  grouping  of  words  having 
some  common  characteristic  of  form,  and  their  examination  side  by 
side  so  as  to  bring  out  the  nature  of  this  common  element,  is  often  a 
considerable  aid  to  teaching  spelling.  The  result  of  such  examination 
may  in  some  cases  be  usefully  stated  and  learned  as  a  '  spellliicr  rule.' 

Contrast  may  also  occasionally  be  effectively  employed — as  in 
words  having  similar  l^ounds  but  different  forms,  in  allied  words 
which  have  come  to  us  directly  from  Latin  or  indirectly  through 
French,  and  in  numerous  other  cases. 

The  principle  of  comparison  is  but  the  application  of  the  wider  asiedatlTe  law  of 
sisdlailty.  The  analogies  pointed  out  must  be  real  not  fanciful,  and  be  such  as  the 
pupils  with  a  little  help  can  readily  discover  for  themselves. 

IL  The  Learning  of  Spelling  through  Reading. 

In  all  cases  spelling  is  learned  by  directing  attention  to  words  a 
sufficient  number  of  times  for  the  mind  to  retain  a  knowledge  of 
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the  forms,  so  that  when  needed  the  component  letters  rise  into 
consciousness  in  correct  order,  and  finally  without  effort.  Now  as 
the  correct  forms  of  words  are  being  constantly  brought  before  the 
eye  in  reading,  this  becomes  one  of  the  most  valoable  of  all  means 
of  leamlsir  to  spell. 

This  is  true  not  only  of  the  Bet  lessons  bat  also  of  the  private  reading  of  the  pnpil, 
which,  for  this  reason  as  well  as  others,  should  be  encouraged  at  all  points.  The 
knowledge  of  word-forms  gained  in  this  way  may  be  supplemented,  and  the  fixing  of 
the  results  facilitated,  by  various  other  exercises ;  but  it  still  remains  trua,  in  the 
main,  as  insisted  npon  by  Mr.  Spedding,  that  "  it  is  by  reading  we  all  learn  to  spelL" 
It  has,  indeed,  been  pretty  generally  recognised  that  those  who  read  much  usually 
spell  well,  and,  if  the  reader  is  intelligent  and  observant,  this  can  scarcely  fail  to  1»e 
the  case. 

Not  only  is  the  recollection  of  the  spelling  rendered  more  certain 
and  easy  by  the  fireqnent  repetition  of  the  impression  involved  in 
reading,  but  there  is  the  additional  advantage  that  the  words  are 
presented  to  the  child  in  their  natural  places  in  sentences,  and  he  has 
the  association  of  the  sense  to  assist  his  remembrance.  Hence  from 
the  very  first  it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  that  the  pupil  should 
form  the  hahit  of  noting  careftilly  the  spelling  of  words  he  meets 
with,  especially  of  such  as  are  new  to  him.  He  should  distinctly 
understand  that  he  will  be  expected  to  reproduce  the  spelling  of  the 
words  he  has  thus  had  an  opportunity  of  observing ;  and  the  extent 
to  which  he  is  able  to  do  this  should  be  systematically  tested,  in 
order  to  keep  the  necessity  of  attention  before  him  as  well  as  still 
further  to  fix  what  he  has  learned. 

The  oral  spelling  tests  at  tlie  end  of  the  reading  lesson  have  been  already  relferred 
to.  Teachers  differ  much  as  to  the  amount  of  time  they  give  to  this  exercise,  but 
that  the  test  should  be  sufficient  to  secure  the  points  mentioned  above  there  can 
be  little  question. 

At  first  the  child  wm  need  to  be  specially  aided  in  ol^seryinir  the 
spelling  during  his  reading  lessons.  The  ordinary  means  of  doing 
this  is  to  draw  attention  to  any  difficult  forms  met  with  by  writing 
them  upon  the  blackboard  and  having  them  spelled  orally.  As, 
however,  the  pupil  rises  in  the  school  the  unfamiliar  forms  he  comes 
across  should  be  fewer  and  fewer,  and  thus  less  time  need  be 
occupied  in  teaching  the  spelling  of  new  words. 

In  connection  with  the  learning  of  spelling  through  reading  may 
be  mentioned  the  exercise  commonly  known  as  'oonnin^' — the  silent 
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reading  of  a  lesson  or  passage  by  the  pupil  with  the  attention 
directed  to  the  spelling  alone  so  that  any  unknown  words  may  not 
only  be  discovered  but  their  forms  learned. 

This  is  a  very  naeftil  device  for  eniploTment  with  the  middle  and  npper  classes,  if  it 
is  Judiciously  applied,  and  if  the  work  is  afterwards  thoroughly  tested  by  dictation  or 
some  similar  means.  Sometimes  it  is  advisable  to  liave  the  words  copied  out  for 
future  reference. 

III.  Transcription. 

Although  transcription  is  often  viewed  simply  as  a  writing  exercise, 
it  is  a  most  useful  means  of  teaching  spelling.  It  trains  the  eye  to 
note  the  finrns  of  words,  and  fixes  the  parts  in  the  mind,  just  as 
drawing  impresses  the  forms  of  objects  and  leads  to  the  perception  of 
many  details  which  would  otherwise  have  escaped  attention.  Before 
a  child  can  write  a  word  accurately  he  must  observe  it  carefully. 
The  eye,  during  the  writing,  is  fixed  continuously  on  the  letters  and 
this  tends  strongly  to  render  the  impression  permanent 

The  trouble  which  the  pupil  at  first  experiences  lu  forming  the  letters  is  from  the 
side  of  spelling  not  a  disadvantage,  as  it  compels  liim  to  proceed  slowly,  and  not  only 
concentrates  attention,  but  prolongs  it. 

Traucriptlon  bridges  the  gap  between  copy- writing  and  dictation, 
and  forms  a  capital  introduction  to  the  latter.  When,  however, 
dictation  is  begun,  transcription  should  not  be  abandoned,  as  is  often 
the  case,  for  it  is  of  quite  sufficient  value  to  justify  its  employment 
throughout  the  school  Nor  is  it  so  easy  an  exercise,  properly  per- 
formed, as  it  seems.  A  child  needs  considerable  practice  before  he 
can  copy  a  fairly  long  piece  without  error. 

Accuracy  of  spelling,  good  writing,  and  neatness  most  be  insisted 
upon  throngliout ;  nor  must  the  lesser  matters  of  capitals,  stops,  para- 
graphs, and  arrangement  be  neglected.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
if  the  exercise  is  to  serve  its  purpose  in  the  best  way,  it  most  be 
thoroughly  suponrifled,  and  any  mistakes  corrected.  Without  this 
the  work  may  soon  become  mischievous  instead  of  beneficial,  and  bad 
habits  will  be  contracted,  the  correction  of  which  will  be  a  tedious 
matter  to  both  teacher  and  child. 

The  transcription  of  a  passage  compels  attention  to  all  the  words,  and  hence  pre- 
vents the  pupil  from  giving  no  heed  to  the  fiunillar  words  which  he  can  read,  but 
which  he  may  bo  unable  to  siiell  correctly  when  called  upon  to  write  them  frx>ni 
dictation. 

In  the  early  stages  transcription  shotild  be  largely  employed ;  and,  as  it  appssls  to 
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tlM  ctaUd'i  lov«  of  dotng  MOMthliiff  with  IiU  flacen,  it  is  generally  an  interesting  as  well  u 
a  beneficial  exercise.  He  should  always  onderstand  what  he  copies,  and  bence  the 
passi^R  for  transcription  are  best  selected  firom  the  previous  reading  lesson.  The 
work  may  be  varied  in  endless  ways  by  an  ingenious  teacher— as  writing  wcids 
beginning  with  a  certain  letter,  words  of  two  syllables,  all  the  names  of  ol|}ectB  in  the 
lesson,  etc 

As  soon  as  the  child  can  form  the  letters  fUrly  slates  should  be  abandoned,  if  it  can 
be  managed,  and  paper  and  lead-pencil  or  pen  substituted  for  tiiem.  The  amount  of 
trouble  and  expense  is  by  no  means  great,  while  the  change  is  a  distinct  gain  to  the 
child  in  all  ways. 

In  the  upper  classes,  transcription  may  with  advantage  be  substituted  for  copy-book 
writing,  when  the  pupils  can  write  a  pretty  good  hand.  The  passages  to  be  tran- 
scribed  should  not  be  too  long,  and  should  be  selected  either  for  the  value  of  their 
subject-matter,  or  for  the  beauty  of  their  style.  Poetical  extracts  and  short  poems  of 
standard  excellence  will  of  course  not  be  forgotten. 

IV.   DiCTATIOK. 

The  word  dictation  is  used  to  indicate,  (1)  a- method  of  tftufitilng 
spelling,  in  which  the  characteristic  feature  is  the  dictating  or  reading 
out  of  words  to  be  written,  and  (2)  merely  the  test  portion  of  this, 
including  the  writing  of  the  words,  and  the  detection  of  the  mistakes 
made.  The  confusion  arising  from  the  use  of  the  word  in  these  two 
senses,  and  the  consequent  employment  in  practice  of  the  test  portion 
only  as  if  it  were  the  whole  method,  has  had  a  most  harmful  effect 
upon  school  work. 

That  dictation  as  a  method  of  teaching  is  of  the  greatest  value, 
if  properly  carried  out,  every  one  is  agreed  ;  but  to  employ  it 
without  any  previous  preparation  of  the  words,  and  to  merely  mark 
and  count  up  the  mistakes  w'ithout  doing  anything  further  to  ensure 
their  correction,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  is  baneful  Teachers  can* 
not  be  too  emphatically  cautioned  not  to  allow  such  a  practice  to 
prevail  in  their  schools. 

Carried  out  in  this  way,  dictation  is  utterly  ineffectual  as  a  method,  and  an  injustice 
to  the  children.  If  they  learn  to  spell  at  all,  it  is  in  some  other  way,  and  often,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  in  order  to  avoid  the  punishment  involved.  It  Is  not  to  be  wondex«>d 
at  In  such  a  case  that  they  dislike  spelling,  and  make  slow  progress. 

There  are,  then,  two  esBentlal  prooesseB  in  teaching  spelling  toy 
means  of  dictation,  the  learning  of  the  word-forms  by  the  child  before 
he  is  called  upon  to  write  them,  and  the  thorough  mastery  before 
he  leaves  them  of  the  correct  spelling  of  all  the  words  which  he 
writes  incorrectly.  The  chief  uses  of  the  dictation  paper  or  test 
portion  of  the  method  are  as  follows  :— 
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(a)  It  tttardsM  both  eye  and  ear,  and  impresses  the  spelling  in  the 
best  way,  by  calling  upon  the  pupil  to  write  the  words  &om  recollec- 
tion. 

(h)  It  is  a  soitable  and  effectual  test,  enabling  the  teacher  to  judge 
what  progress  the  class  is  making,  and  affording  him  an  opportunity 
of  strengthening  any  weak  points. 

(c)  It  itrengtliens  baUtB  of  attention,  acouraoy,  and  neatness. 

(d)  It  is  an  ezoeUent  practioe  In  wrltlni:  as  .rapidly  as  is  consistent 
with  forming  the  letters  properly  ;  it  gives  ease  and  freedom  to  the 
writing,  and  helps  to  form  a  good  '  current  hand.' 

{e)  It  xnakes  children  ready  and  expert  In  pnttln^  down  what  they 
hear,  and  is  a  good  introduction  to  'note-taking.' 

(/)  It  directs  attention  to  the  parts  of  sentences,  and  "accustoms 
the  ear  to  those  of  good  form." 

It  IB  sometimes  objected  against  dictation  that  it  prodaoea  bad  wriUng,  and  puts 
before  tbe  eye  blurred  impressions,  as  weU  as  numerous  wrong  forms.  Where  sush  is 
the  case,  the  flralt  is  due,  not  to  the  method,  but  to  the  defecti?e  way  in  which  it  is 
carried  out. 

(1)  The  passage  and  its  preparation, — It  should  never  be  the 
teacher's  object  to  find  some  passage  containing  unknown  words, 
unless  these  are  to  be  specially  prepared  as  a  preliminary  to  dictation. 
As  a  rule  it  is  best  for  many  reasons  to  select  the  piece  to  be  dictated 
from  the  reading-book,  and  not  at  hap-hazard  from  any  page,  as  is 
often  done,  but  from  the  lesson  just  previously  read.  When  the  first 
difficulties  have  been  overcome,  occasional  passages  of  poetry,  as  well 
as  of  prose,  should  be  given.  At  times  it  is  useful  to  repeat  a 
passage  which  has  been  indifferently  done. 

It  is  not  well  to  dictate  only  the  hard  words,  though  when  the 
spelling  of  a  whole  lesson  has  been  mastered  a  few  of  these  may  be 
given  in  addition  to  the  portion  selected.  Where  the  teacher's  object 
is  to  test  the  children's  knowledge  of  a  certain  group  of  words 
previously  taught  as  a  spelling-lesson,  he  will  find  it  a  good  plan  to 
write  a  passage  himself  containing  these  words  employed  in  their 
usual  sense.  The  same  may  also  be  done  with  a  list  of  words  it  is 
necessary  to  review. 

The  passage  for  dictation  should  always  he  such  as  the  diildren 
can  understand,  and  should  contain  no  difficulties  but  those  of 
spelling.    Further,  it  must  not  be  too  long.     It  is  a  mistake  very 
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frequently  made  to  occupy  most  of  the  time  of  the  lesson  with  the 
*^ving  out.* 

Generally  speaking  the  main  part  at  least  of  the  preparation  of 
the  spelling  Bhoald  be  done  before  the  time  of  the  actual  dictatian 
lesson.  This  is  generally  best  managed  in  connection  with  the 
reading  lesson,  which  should  serve  as  the  usual  mode  of  preparation. 
Some  opportunity  of  previously  learning  the  spelling  there  should 
always  be,  and  the  following  will  all  be  found  useful  in  their  way, 
either  singly  or  combined — transcription  of  the  whole  passage  or  of 
special  words,  the  writing  of  difficult  words  on  the  black-board,  oral 
spelling,  conning,  and  the  learning  of  spelling  as  home  lessons.  The 
teacher  must  use  his  own  judgment  as  to  which  will  be  the  best 
means  to  employ  in  given  circumstances. 

With  the  upper  classes  preparation  daring  the  reading  lesson  ought  to  be  sofflcient ; 
but  with  the  lower  ones  It  is  advisable  to  ref^sh  the  children's  memoriM  as  to  tho 
words  most  likely  to  be  misspelled  by  writing  them  on  the  black«board,  or  by  a  £bw 
minutes'  oral  spelling,  or  by  both  combined. 

With  the  younger  pupils  transcription  is  very  useful  in  addition  to  reading ;  and 
in  the  case  of  beginners  it  is  a  good  plan  to  let  them  copy  out  the  difficult  words  and 
have  these  before  them  during  the  dictation  proper,  so  that  they  may  refer  to  them 
for  the  spelling  of  any  word  they  are  uncertain  about  Or,  if  the  words  have  been 
¥rritten  on  the  black-board,  they  may  be  alloweil  to  remain  in  sight  of  the  children 
for  a  similar  plumose. 

If  tho  passage  is  not  taken  from  the  reading  book,  it  should,  except  with  the  more 
advanced  children,  be  written  out  on  the  black-board,  and  then  treated  by  any  of 
the  devices  mentioned  above. 

(2)  The  delivery,  giving  ow<,  or  dictation  proper, — In  the  middle 
of  the  school  writing  of  the  piece  ahould  oocnpy  about  a  tbird  of  the 
time  allotted  to  tbe  lesBon,  and  in  any  case  it  should  be  finished  by 
the  end  of  half  the  time. 

The  passage  should  be  read  through  slowly  with  clearly  marked 
pauses,  and  then  given  out  distinctly,  and  in  a  sufficiently  loud  tone 
for  the  pupils  to  hear  without  effort.  The  speed  and  the  amount  to 
be  given  out  at  one  time  will  depend  upon  the  proficiency  of  the 
class.  Many  teachers  dictate  too  slowly.  The  word  should  be  given 
out  once  only,  so  as  to  avoid  interrupting  the  children  while  writing, 
and  to  train  them  to  listen  attentively  in  the  first  instance.  If  a 
child  misses  any  words  he  should  omit  them  ;  any  accident  or  fault 
due  to  the  teacher  may  easily  be  allowed  for  afterwards. 
At  flxvt  only  single  words  will  be  given  out,  the  number  being  gradually  increaaed 
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M  progress  is  made.  No  hard-and-Cut  rule  of  so  many  words  should  be  adhered 
to,  the  teacher  being  gaided  by  the  sense  and  the  nature  of  the  sentences. 

Each  word  should  have  its  accustomed  sound,  not  be  lUtered  to  suggest  the 
spelling.  The  enunciation,  however,  should  be  distinct,  so  as  to  enable  the  child  to 
distinguish  such  words  as  patients  and  patiewXj  axe  and  acts,  except  and  accept,  etc. 

In  giving  out  poetry  to  the  upper  classes,  wherever  the  rhyme  is  a  sufficient  guide,  or 
the  children  have  been  told  the  endings  of  the  lines  in  a  complete  stanza,  they  should 
be  left  to  determine  where  to  begin  a  treah  line  for  themselves.  Such  matters  are  a 
good  training,  and  soon  become  easy  when  the  pupils  are  made  to  attempt  them. 

Panetaatloa  slioiiM  receive  iaertaslaf  attention.  Tlie  younger  children  should  be  told 
the  stops ;  the  more  advanced  ones  should  punctuate  for  themselves.  Any  reasonable 
punctuation,  however,  should  be  passed. 

The  best  place  ftir  the  teaebmr  to  stand  4wlBff  tlio  givisf  oat  is  mdeol^tedly  in  ttan%  of  his 
class,  so  that  he  may  exercise  the  most  careful  sui)ervision  to  prevent  tlie  children 
copying  fhim  one  another,  and  note  Instantly  anything  amiss.  If,  however,  he  adopts 
the  plan  of  marking  mistakes  during  the  dictation,  he  is  compelled  to  move  round  the 
class ;  but  it  is  often  well  in  such  a  case  to  let  a  monitor  call  out  the  words. 

Some  teachers  mark  alternate  pupils  A  and  £,  and  give  out  two  passages  at  the 
same  time.    This  is  not  advisable,  as  it  is  very  confusing,  especially  to  young  children. 

Directly  a  child  has  completed  the  portion  dictated  he  should  look  at  the  teacher. 
This  is  a  mark  of  good  discipline ;  it  prevents  staring  about  and  the  temptation  to  see 
what  others  are  doing,  and  Is  at  the  same  time  a  means  of  letting  the  teacher  know 
when  all  have  finished. 

The  spaeiBf  and  posture  of  the  children  should  bo  looked  to,  and  the  position  of  the  book 
or  paper,  the  quality  of  the  writing,  the  proper  use  of  capitals,  the  spacing  of  the 
words,  the  evenness  of  tiie  margin,  and  the  general  neatness  and  arrangemeni;  of  the 
work,  should  also  receive  careful  attention.  At  first  the  child  should  not  be  allowed 
to  divide  a  word  at  the  end  of  a  line ;  later  on,  when  he  has  learned  to  syllable  words, 
he  should  be  taught  to  do  so,  and  any  absurd  division  should  to  counted  as  a 
mistake. 

(3)  The  detection  of  mistakes. — The  looking  over  of  the  exercises 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  their  correctness  maj  be  managed  in 
various  ways,  according  to  circunHitances : — 

(a)  Detection  by  the  teacher.  This  is  no  doubt  the  best  plan 
theoretically,  and  wherever  it  is  practicable,  as  with  a  small  class  of 
a  dozen  children  or  so,  it  may  with  advantage  be  adopted.  The 
detection  is  thorough,  and  there  is  no  room  for  quibbling  about  the 
accuracy  of  the  marking ;  w^hile  at  the  same  time  the  teacher  be- 
comes personally  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  errors  made  and 
the  acquirement  and  progress  of  each  child.  He  is  thus  better  able 
to  judge  as  to  what  measures  should  be  taken  to  secure  further  im- 
provement. With  beginners  this  plan  should  always  be  employed, 
the  examination  being  made  after  the  writing  of  every  few  words. 
The  method  may  be  carried  out  in  several  ways. 
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(I)  Each  exercise  may  be  marked  by  the  teacher  directly  tlie  vxttfac  of  the  vImIi 
piece  hM  been  completed,  the  children  meanwhile  being  set  to  learn  something  so  as 
to  keep  them  employed.  The  teacher  should  face  those  whose  exercises  he  lias  not 
yet  examined. 

(ii)  The  teacher  may  move  round  behind  the  pupils  and  mark  the  errors  while  1m  is 
dletatlBc.  A  vigilant  outlook  must  be  kept  to  prevent  copying,  and  care  mtzst  be 
taken  to  interfere  with  the  child  as  little  as  possible. 

(iii)  The  exercises  may  be  collected,  looked  over  at  wne  coavenlmit  tlae,  and  the 
correction  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  dictation  lesson.  This  is  not  as  a  role 
advisable. 

(6)  Detection  by  a  monitor  or  by  the  moit  adTanced  impils.  This 
should  secure  that  the  marking  is  well  done,  but  it  is  not  a  good 
method  to  adopt  where  any  more  satisfactory  one  can  he  found.  It 
entails  the  postponement  of  the  correction  of  errors,  which  is  better 
taken  immediately  after  their  detection,  while  the  words  are  fresh 
in  the  children's  minds.  Further,  it  affords  those  who  examine 
the  exercise  no  return  for  their  irksome  labour  and  profitless  ex- 
penditure of  time ;  and,  may,  if  they  are  frequently  called  upon  for 
such  work,  imsettle  their  own  spelling. 

It  is  urged  too,  by  many  teachers,  that  the  temptation  to  unfaithftilness  is  very 
great  and  that  lapses  are  common.  This  will  depend  upon  the  character  of  those 
selected,  and  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  supervision  exercised  by  the  teacher 
In  a  well-disciplined  school  this  ought  not  to  be  an  insux>erable  objection. 

(c)  Detection  by  fellow-pnpils— exeliange  of  exercises. — For  the 
teacher  to  attempt  to  mark  every  child's  dictation  exercise,  with  a 
class  of  forty  or  fifty,  would  render  it  impossible  to  confine  an 
exercise  of  any  length  within  the  limits  of  a  single  lesson,  and  would 
involve  an  expenditure  of  time  and  energy  on  his  own  part  which 
might  be  employed  to  greater  advantage.  He  is  therefore  driven  to 
adopt  some  other  plan. 

With  a  large  class  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  properly  carried 
out,  the  most  effective  and  satisfactory  method  for  general  adoption 
is  for  the  pupils  to  examine  each  other's  exercises.  This,  however, 
should  be  done  under  the  careful  supervision  of  the  teacher,  who 
should  see  every  paper  to  ensure  neatness  and  good  writing,  as  well 
as  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  progress  each  child  is  making.  A 
few  selected  exercises  should  also  be  looked  carefully  through  by 
him  in  order  to  test  the  accuracy  and  honesty  of  the  marking. 

The  method  of  exchanging  exerdsee  shoold  be  simple,  but  it  is  not 
idfiiable  to  effect  it  always  in  the  same  manner.    The  teacher  will 
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easily  be  able  to  vary  It  in  many  ways  without  either  confusion  or 
loss  of  time. 

If  the  children  are  to  mark  the  mistakes  properly  some  means  must  be  foond  of 
placing  before  them  the  correct  spelling ;  and  in  order  to  nentralise  the  harmful 
effect  of  having  misspelled  words  brought  under  Uieir  notice,  Ihty  ihovld,  in  sTsmfahig, 
alwsys  hav«  wemvVUag  to  m«.  The  best  plan  after  the  first  stage  is  for  them  to  mark 
fh>m  their  reading  books.  In  the  lowest  classes  and  where  the  passage  is  not  taken 
fh>m  the  reading  books  the  whole  of  the  portion  dictated  should  be  written  on  the 
black-board.  It  is  a  yvrj  eonmoa  method  for  the  toaehor  to  call  oat  tho  ipolUag  of  the 
whole  passage,  or  of  the  more  difficult  words.  "This  system/'  ssys  Mr.  Robinson, 
"has  the  greatest  sanction  of  any,  but  in  practice  I  have  always  found  it  fail."  Of 
all  means  of  making  known  the  correct  spelling  this  seems  to  be  the  worst  If  the 
spelling  is  given  out  with  sufficient  slowness  for  all  to  follow,  the  quicker  children 
will  not  wait,  and  often  guess  at  the  spelling  of  the  few  words  about  which  they  are 
doubtful ;  whUe  if  the  teacher  moves  at  an  average  rate  the  slow  and  backward 
pupils  are  either  left  behind  and  have  to  do  the  best  they  can,  or  are  prevented  by 
hurry  from  giving  sufficient  care  to  be  certain  of  the  correctness  of  the  words.  In 
both  cases  the  result  is  bad.  In  the  earlier  stages,  espeoiaUy,  the  child  is  very  apt 
to  be  confused  by  having  to  attend  at  the  same  time  to  the  form  of  word  before  him 
and  to  the  letters  called  out  by  the  teacher.  It  is  also  to  be  objected  ftirther  that 
the  plan  adds  to  the  teacher's  talking  and  the  general  noise  of  the  school,  and  it 
prevents  him  from  going  round  and  supervising  the  work  while  the  marking  is  going 
on.  It  is  true  that  the  objections  are  much  less  weighty  in  the  case  of  advanced 
pupUs,  but  even  here  the  plan  is  not  a  good  one. 

(d)  Detection  by  the  pupils  themselyes. — Some  teachers  urge  that 
the  children  should  examine  their  own  work,  inasmuch  as  ex- 
change of  exercises  shews  doubt  of  their  honesty  and  "  degrades  the 
mind  by  the  distrust  it  implies.''  Such  an  objection  to  the  plan  of 
mutual  correction  is  entirely  sentimental,  and  it  is  the  teacher's  fault 
if  the  children  look  upon  the  examination  of  their  work  by  their 
neighbours  as  a  reflection  upon  their  uprightness.  It  certainly  seems 
better  in  ordinary  circumstances  to  remove  temptation  entirely  out 
of  the  child's  way.  There  is  further  the  very  weighty  objection  that 
with  the  best  intentions  it  ia  exceedinj^ly  easy  to  pass  over  one's  own 
errors  without  detecting  them. 

If  the  method  is  tried,  and  the  results  looked  into  carefully,  the  teacher  will  soon 
discover  that  it  is  not  the  best  one  for  general  use.  Where,  however,  he  knows  his 
children,  the  marking  may  occasionally  be  conducted  in  this  way  as  a  test  of  ac- 
curacy;  but  if  this  be  done,  he  should  look  over  a  good  number  of  the  exerrise 
himself  afterwards. 

Mode  of  notin^r  the  mistakes. — The  best  plan  for  mprking  mis- 
spellings is  to  put  a  perpendicular  or  oblique  line  through  the  place 
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of  error,  and  another  line  under  the  whole  word  to  direct  attention 
to  it,  thus— certajnly,  friendly.  A  simple  cross  will  serve  for  a  word 
omitted.  The  mistakes  should  be  counted  up,  and  the  number 
entered  at  the  foot  of  the  exercise. 

Another  plan  recommended  by  some,  is  to  write  a  good-sized  figure 
oyer  each  error  according  to  its  number,  thus — c^rtioa  ref^tioCL 
separate. 

Scoring  a  number  of  lines  over  a  word  so  as  partially  or  wholly  to 
obliterate  it  should  never  be  allowed ;  and  neatness  of  marking 
should  always  be  insisted  upon.  There  seems  little  or  no  gain  in  the 
elaborate  schemes  of  marks  occasionally  found  in  use,  and  on  the 
whole  they  are  best  avoided.  The  simpler  the  mode  of  noting  errors, 
so  long  as  it  is  effectual,  the  better. 

It  is  sometimes  objected  to  the  plan  advised  above  that  it  makes  the  mistakes 
obtrasiye ;  but  that  they  should  catch  the  eye  readily  is  In  itself  a  gain,  and  It  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  the  plan  does  not  involve  the  careless  disflgorement  of  the 
exercise  books,  not  unfirequently  met  with,  which  seems  to  be  the  real  source  of  the 
objection. 

(4)  T?wj  correction  of  errors, — Much  of  the  value  and  efficiency  of 
.  the  dictation  lesson  depends  upon  the  effectual  correction  of  the  mis- 
takes made.  Unless  this  part  of  the  work  is  thoroughly  performed, 
the  exercise  may  easily  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  permanent 
removal  of  Unnders  la  always  to  be  aimed  at ;  if  they  are  merely 
indicated  without  the  correct  forms  being  learned,  they  are  certain  to 
be  repeated.  To  secure  this  necessary  learning,  the  plan  very  generally 
adopted  is  to  have  all  words  in  which  mistakes  have  been  made  written 
out  correctly  a  sufficient  number  of  times  to  efface  the  false  impres- 
sions, and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  fix  the  right  spelling  in  the  mind. 
No  fixed  rule  should  be  laid  down  as  to  the  actual  number  of  repeti- 
tions in  writing  ;  this  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  class,  and 
must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  teacher. 

In  many  cases  the  mere  writing  out  of  the  mistakes  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  secure  all  that  is  needed,  and  the  teacher  should  Itirther 
teMt  ttio  words  by  oral  spelling,  and  aid  remembrance  by  any  useful 
Iiint,  de\ite,  comparison,  or  short  rule,  which  may  prove  of  service. 
The  children  should  constantly  be  called  upon  to  apply  what  they 
havo  learned  in  the  spelling-lessons,  and  any  unusual  forms  or  excep- 
I  to  rules  should  be  specially  noted  with  the  help  of  the  black-board. 
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The  corrections  are  best  made  as  a  part  of  the  lesson  in  which  the  blnnders  oc- 
curred. Daring  the  writing  ont  of  the  corrected  forms  those  who  have  made  no 
mistakes,  or  who  have  finished  earlier  than  the  others,  must  be  found  something  else 
to  do,  either  of  the  nature  of  transcription  or  learning.  This,  however,  must  not  be 
viewed  as  a  task.  As  soon  as  a  child  can  write  a  fiilrly  long  passage  it  is  much  better 
to  have  the  dietatlmi  dona  In  books  than  on  scraps  of  paper.  Slates  should  be  employed 
as  little  as  possible.  The  words  to  be  written  out  should  be  copied  below  ttio  pas- 
sage ;  the  child  may  then  be  called  upon  to  revise  them  every  now  and  again,  the 
corrections  being  tested  until  they  are  completely  mastered.  If  a  piece  of  dictation 
is  iMidly  done.  It  should  be  repeated  shortly  afterwards.  Mistakes  made  by  a  number 
of  the  children  should  be  dealt  with  on  the  black-board ;  and  the  teacher  should 
register  such  common  blunders  in  a  note-book,  so  that  they  may  be  dictated  again 
at  some  future  opportunity. 

The  UnxiderB  made  in  dictation  exercises  are  nob  all  equally  re- 
prehensible.    They  may  arise  from  a  variety  of  causes,  e,g, : — 

(a)  From  ignorance  or  forgetftilness,  the  words  being  such  as  a 
child  could  not  spell  if  challenged. 

(b)  From  carelessness  or  hurry,  the  words  being  written  incorrectly 
where  the  child  is  able  to  speU  them  if  called  upon. 

(c)  l^Vom  defective  bearing,  due  either  to  want  of  appreciation  of 
sounds,  or  to  indistinct  enunciation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher ;  e.g, — 
writing  patience  for  patients,  aace  for  act«,  etc. 

(d)  From  mechanical  awkwardness  in  writing,  the  want  of  facility 
compelling  conscious  attention  to  the  formation  of  the  letters  as  well 
as  to  the  spelling. 

(e)  From  conftision,  due  to  hesitation,  nervousness,  and  other  causes. 

To  inflict  punishment  of  any  kind  Justly  for  errors  In  the  dictation  exercise  needs 
very  careftd  discrimination  of  the  cause  which  led  to  them.  Except  for  neglect  of 
opportunities,  or  deliberate  carelessness,  it  should  not  be  employed  at  all. 

v.  Set  or  formal  Lessons  in  Spelling. 

(1)  Necessity  and  purpose  of  such  lessons.—  Valuable  as  reading, 
transcription,  and  dictation  are  as  means  of  acquainting  the  child 
with  the  forms  of  words,  there  are  many  matters  connected  with 
spelling  wUch  are  best  taught  by  special  lessons  arranged  for  the 
purpose.  In  addition  therefore  to  any  incidental  teaching,  set  lessons 
in  spelling  should  be  given  throughout  the  school,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  the  highest  class.  Such  lessons  may  be  made  very 
beneficial,  but  they  are  very  generally  neglected,  and  beyond  occa- 
sional passages  of  teaching  suggested  by  some  chance  circumstance, 
any  definite  instruction  in  spelling  seems  to  be  rarely  attempted. 
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It  is  not  necessary  that  these  instructiye  lessons  should  be  fireqaent 
— once  a  week  would  suffice — ^but  they  should  be  regular,  and 
arranged  in  a  progressive  and  systematic  course.  They  must  be 
planned  with  an  eye  to  the  wants  of  the  children  for  whom  they 
are  intended,  and,  generally  speaking,  should  serre  one  or  more  of 
such  purposes  as  the  following  : — 

(a)  The  review  and  extensian  of  what  has  been  learned  in  other 
ways,  so  as  to  systematise  the  work,  and  add  anything  which  may  be 
helpful 

(6)  The  exempUflcation  and  Illustration  of  such  principles  of  word 
formation  and  derivation  as  throw  light  upon  the  spelling. 
I     (e).  The  teaching  of  some  at  least  of  the  oommoner  "  speUing  mlea," 
/with  such  exceptions  as  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

(d)  The  grouping  of  words  wherever  the  child  may  be  thereby 
assisted  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  connected  with  theuL 

(e)  The  encouragement  of  attention  to  such  matters  as  the  stractoze 
of  words  analogous  in  form,  the  powers  of  the  more  frequent  combina- 
tions of  letters,  and  the  syllabling  of  the  longer  words. 

(/)  The  fixing  of  aaomalons  forms,  and  of  any  words  which  experi- 
ence  shews  that  the  children  are  particularly  liable  to  misspell,  by  con- 
trast or  any  other  method  which  the  teacher  can  devise. 

(g)  The  occasional  explanation  and  illustration  (with  advanoed 
pupils)  of  the  reason  fbr  certain  forms  by  appeal  to  the  history  of  the 
words. 

(2)  The  fuUure  of  the  lessons, — Too  often  the  spelling  lessoa  is  little 
more  than  the  mere  repetition  of  the  spelling  of  a  list  of  words 
selected  without  regard  to  any  useful  principle  of  classification  or 
structure.  The  work  is  dull  and  mechanical,  and  soon  becomes  dis- 
tasteful Nothing  is  done  to  assist  the  child  in  his  efibrts  to  master 
the  forms,  and  naturally  the  results  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  an 
evanescent  character.  Properly  conducted,  the  teaching  given  should 
render  the  process  of  learning  to  spell  as  intelligent  as  the  difficulties 
connected  with  the  subject  will  allow  ;  it  should  stimulate  attention 
and  arouse  interest,  train  the  pupil  to  observe  carefully,  and  reduce 
as  far  as  possible  the  amount  of  mechanical  reiteration  necessary. 

The  following  will  indicate  in  a  general  way  the  nature  of  the 
teaching  to  be  given. 

(a)  OarefUl  observation  lies  at  the  foundation  of  aU  success  in 
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learning  to  spell ;  hence  in  teaching  a  new  word  the  first  step  is  to 
present  it  in  an  attractive  way,  to  direct  attention  to  its  parts,  and 
thoroughly  to  familiarise  the  child  mth  its  sign,  sound,  and  sense. 

The  word  should  be  dlBtinctly  written  on  the  black-board,  examined  and  if  necesiary 
analysed,  the  letters  named  in  order  simultaneously,  and  finally  the  spelling  should 
be  given  by  individuals. 

(6)  To  strengthen  the  impression  made,  and  fix  the  form  more 
firmly  in  the  mind,  the  child  should  be  called  upon  to  write  the  word 
from  the  black-board,  or  compose  a  sentence  containing  it.  When 
compaxlaon  with  similar  forms  can  be  usefully  introduced  this  should 
be  done,  or  appeal  made  to  any  spelling  rule  under  which  the  word 
happens  to  be  included. 

Any  peculiarity  of  form  or  unusual  combination  of  letters  should  be  noticed ;  and, 
with  an  advanced  class,  if  the  source  of  the  word,  or  the  way  in  which  It  has  been 
introduced  into  the  language,  throws  any  light  upon  the  form,  a  brief  reference  will 
add  to  the  interest  of  the  lesson  as  weU  as  assist  remembrance. 

(c)  To  facilitate  recollection,  and  render  permanent  what  has  been 
taught,  the  pupils  should  be  tested  in  Tarioos  ways,  and  called  upon 
to  reproduce  the  words,  both  at  the  end  of  the  lesson  and  from  time 
to  time  afterwards,  until  both  eye  and  ear  have  become  thoroughly 
accustomed  to  the  correct  spelling,  and  it  gradually  passes  into  a 
habit 

In  learning  to  spell  the  child  must  not  be  hurried ;  work  which  is  scampered  over  Is 
sure  to  be  disappointing.  Thoroughness  and  steady  intelligent  effort  are  the  great 
elements  of  success.  The  formal  spelling  lessons  should  be  amnged  according  to  a 
definite  scheme,  so  that  the  teaching  may  not  only  be  progressive  and  suited  to  the 
child's  needs,  but  may  be  associated  with  and  assist  that  given  in  the  reading  and 
dictation  lessons. 

"  It  would  seem,"  says  a' writer  in  Sonnenschein's  Cfdopcediaof  EducaHon,  "  tliat 
the  right  way  to  master  spelling  would  be  to  ikmiliarise  the  pupil  with  the  typical 
modes  of  representing  the  sounds  in  English  successively,  and  then  to  proceed  to  the 
subordinate  or  exceptional  modes  in  detail,  taking  the  unique  or  very  rare  cases  as 
may  be  found  convenient" 

(3)  Spelling  Buhs, — Our  language  is  too  irregular  in  notation  for 
spelling  rules  to  be  of  much  value  as  a  means  of  teaching  spelling  in 
the  first  instance.  There  are,  however,  a  few  fairly  uniform 
sequences  of  letters  and  modes  of  change  in  forming  inflexions  and 
derivations,  which  when  known  undoubtedly  assist  the  recollection 
of  the  forms  and  give  greater  certainty  in  spelling  words  belonging 
to  these  groups.    With  these  the  pupil  should  be  made  familiar. 
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The  chief  use  of  such  rules  is  to  sum  up  for  him  in  brief  fiiriii  tlie 
result  of  a  number  of  individual  experiences,  and  to  furnish  him  with 
general  tests  of  correctness  in  certain  cases,  to  which  he  can  appeal 
when  in  doubt  Even  where  the  rules  formulated  have  many 
exceptions,  they  are  not  without  value  if  properly  employed.  They 
show  what  the  tendency  of  the  language  is  in  such  cases,  and  that 
there  are  certain  general  laws  of  structure,  however  much  they  may 
be  departed  from ;  while  at  the  same  time  they  stimulate  observation, 
and  keep  the  attention  awake  to  similarities  of  form.  The  child  is 
thus  led  to  discover  for  himself  many  analogies,  which  without  sodi 
suggestion  would  probably  go  unnoticed. 

flu  ndei  ihovld  bt  lnnM4  IndvetiTelj.  A  number  of  words  analogons  in  form  Bfaonld 
be  introdaced  gradually  upon  the  black-board  and  examined  side  bviidfl,  nntO,  by  a 
little  guidance  as  to  what  to  observe,  the  papUs  are  able  to  diawVer  the  nde  for 
themselves.  This  should  then  be  put  into  the  best  form  by  the  tveher,  and  finally 
learned.  Where  there  are  few  exceptions  these  may  be  leamaj^^  the  mlea,  tat  in 
other  cases  they  are  best  mastered  as  they  occur  and  noted  fo^rallre  reference. 

When  once  a  spelling  rule  has  been  learned  tlie  children  should  be  frequently  telled 
upon  to  quote  and  apply  it  until  this  can  be  done  with  ease  and  certainty. 

A  few  of  the  commoner  spelling  rules  are  given  below  ;  for  others 
the  teacher  may  refer  to  Professor  Meiklejohn's  New  Spelling  Book, 
Dr.  Abbott's  How  to  Parse,  or  any  good  manual  of  spelling. 

(a)  When  the  vowds  ei  and  ie  have  the  sowid  of^,  el  foUows  c 
but  le  all  other  consonants.  Or  if  the  teacher  prefers  the  rule  in 
rhyme  the  following  may  serve  : — 

When  e  and  i  or  t  and  e 
Are  sounded  like  the  e  in  me 
After  all  consonants  but  c 
The  i  must  go  before  the  e. 
Exceptions, — Financier,  plebeian,  seize,  weird.     The  words  leisure, 
either,  and  neither  are  pronounced  in  two  ways ;  if  one  of  these 
modes  be  adopted  these  words  will  also  be  exceptions. 

If  the  diphthong  has  any  other  sonnd  than  ee  the  ordtr  of  the  letters 
is  always  ei. 

The  spelling  -ceive  "represents  the  Latin  cap-,  French  oev*;  whereas  ie  is  the  non- 
Latin  termination."— (^b^^) 

(5)  A  final  y  is  changed  into  i  when  a  syllable  is  added,  unless — 
(i)  The  affix  begins  with  i  a»— ing,  iah,  1st. 
(ii)  The  y  is  preceded  by  a  vowel. 
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Exceptions, — Dryness,  shyness,  and  a  few  others  eodiog  in  ••ness  j 
shyly,  daily,  gaiety,  gaily,  laid,  paid,  said,  slain. 

Chimneys,  Jonrneya,  and  moneys  are  very  frequently  misspelled. 
Note  plenteous  and  piteous. 

A  verb  ending  in  !•  usually  changes  this  into  j  in  forming  its  present  participle. 
Thus  dying,  lying,  tying,  vying ;  bat  hieing. 

(c)  The  final  t  of  a  word  is  retained  when  a  syllable  beginning 
itnth  a  consonant  is  added,  but  dropped  if  the  affix  begins  with  a  vowel. 

Exceptions. — Abridgment,  acknowledgment,  argument,  awful, 
duly,  judgment,  lodgment,  truly,  wholly,  woful,  and  some  others. 

Words  ending  in  oo  or  ge  retain  the  e  before  an  affix  beginning 
with  a,  0,  or  Q,  to  prevent  the  hardening  of  the  consonant,  as : 
chargeable^  manageable,  noticeable,  peaceable,  serviceable,  etc. 

When  e  is  preceded  by  e,  o,  or  y,  it  is  generally  retained  before 
-ing  and  -able,  as :  agreeable,  hoeing,  dyeing,  etc. 

Note  gluey,  /dgting,  swingeing,  tingeing,  and  unsaleable. 

((2)  When  a  monosyllable^  or  a  word  accented  on  the  last  syllable, 
ends  in  a  single  consonant  and  a  vowel  affix  is  added  : — 

(i)  If  the  final  consonant  is  preceded  by  a  single  vowel  then  the 
consonant  is  do^ibled  to  keep  the.vowd  sound  unaltered,  as  : — fitting, 
manumitted,  occurring,  remitted,  etc. 

(ii)  If  the  final  consonant  is  preceded  by  a  diphthong,  or  double 
vowel,  the  consonant  is  not  doubled. 

Exceptuyns, — gases,  woollen. 

(e)  When  a  syllable  is  added  to  a  word  ending  in  a  single  consonant 
which  is  not  accented  on  the  last  syllable  the  final  consonant  is  not 
doubled — as  benefited,  annalist,  centralise,  vassalage,  eta 

Exceptions. — Biassed,  worshipped,  worshipper,  worshipping,  crys- 
tallise, tnmquillise,  medallion,  and  some  others. 

Words  ending  in  a  single  1  do  double  the  consonant  before  -er, 
-or,  -ed,  and  -ing — as  apparelled,  cavilling,  counselling,  councillor, 
quarrelled,  traveller,  eta 

Faralleled  follows  the  original  rule, 

(4)  8oine  miscellaneous  spelling  difficulties, — ^The  following  are 
offered  as  hints.  The  teacher  may  readily  fill  up  the  lists  from  a 
good  spelling  book,  or  with  a  little  trouble  from  a  dictionary. 

(a)  Words  wltb  silent  letters — as  gnat,  gnarled,  campaign ;  knight, 
knack,  knapsack  ;  wreak,  wrought,  wheelwright ;  psalm,  psychology  ; 
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coign,  condign,  debt,  indict,  malign,  neighbour,  ought,  phthisisy  tail, 
yacht,  etc. 

(h)  Words  Bounded  alike  but  spelled  differently — as  aisle,  isle; 
cereal,  serial ;  faint,  feint ;  nay,  neigh ;  right,  write,  wright,  eta^ 

There  is  a  large  number  of  such  words  the  clew  to  the  spelliog  of 
which  is  the  meaning.  This  therefore  should  receive  careful  attention 
in  the  teaching. 

A  few  words  should  be  taken  at  a  time ;  each  pair  should  be  put  upon  the  black- 
board, carefully  contrasted  as  to  form  and  meaning,  and  the  children  called  upon  to 
suggest  sentences  in  w\^ich  they  are  correctly  used. 

The  teacher  should  also  frame  a  series  of  sentences,  containing  the  words  taoglit, 
for  use  as  dictation  lists,  something  after  the  following  examples  :— 

The  dyer  is  constantly  dyeing  and  yet  dies  but  once. 

I  doubt  Vfhether  this  vfeather  is  good  for  wethers. 

The  horse's  mane  is  in  the  main  black. 

The  girl  was  set  to  pare  a  pair  of  pears. 

The  hale  old  man  trudged  on  in  spite  of  the  haU. 

You  can  see  the  yew  tree  under  which  the  old  ev>e  is  lying. 

He  threw  a  stone  through  the  window. 

That  is  not  the  way  to  Vfeigh  the  potatoes. 

In  vain  the  wind  tried  to  turn  the  vane. 

Jane  sewed  her  frock  while  Tom  sowed  the  seeds. 

(c)  Words  with  letters  and  componnds  bavin^  more  than  one  sound. — 
The  vowels  and  their  compounds  present  an  almost  hopeless  array  of 
irregularities,  and  are  the  greatest  of  all  difficulties  to  the  child  in 
learning  both  to  read  and  spell.  These  cannot  be  dealt  with  here. 
They  are  best  taught  as  they  turn  up  in  connection  with  the  reading 
lesson,  advantage  being  taken  of  any  opportunities  for  grouping  and 
comparing  theuL     The  consonants  are  more  amenable  to  treatment 

Attention  may  usefully  be  directed  to  the  following  : — 

0  (=k  before  a,  o,  u  ;  =s  before  e,  1,  y) — as  in  calcareous,  cocoon, 
courteous,  cue,  cuirass ;  centrifugal,  cipher,  cymbals,  lettuce,  cyclo- 
paedia ;  eooentric,  succeed. 

G  (hard  and  soft) — as  in  gauge,  gazetteer,  gearing,  geyser,  gibbous, 
goal,  gained ;  gaol,  gesture,  gimbals,  gipsy,  gyrate,  tragedy. 

C/i(=sh,  tcb,  k,  kw) — as  in  chaise,  chagrin,  champagne  ;  chalice, 
chanticleer ;  ache,  chaos,  chimera,  chalybeate  ;  choir. 

S  (abarp  and  flat) — ^as  in  nauseous,  mystical,  sacrilege,  sagacious ; 
ot^gonise,  premise,  preserve,  presidency. 

Sdi  {:-=8b,  Bk,  s) — as  in  schist,  scheme,  schooner,  schism. 

>  Hee  a  Uai  of  nearlr  800  such  words  in  Profeuor  aieikl^olin's  A'etD  Spelliug  Book. 
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Qu  (=k,  kw) — as  in  antique,  conquer,  mosquito,  picturesque, 
piquant,  quoit ;  conquest,  query,  quarantine,  soliloquy,  tranquil. 

TA.  (»tli,  dh,  t) — as  in  thistle,  thermometer ;  themselves,  thither  ; 
thyme. 

(d)  Words  liable  to  he  confounded  from  Bimilarity  of  sound — as 
words  ending  in  -ants  and  -ance,  -«nt8  and  -ence,  -al  and  -le,  -ar  and 
-er,  etc ;  for  example,  assistants  and  assistance,  concert  and  con- 
sort, principal  and  principle,  altar  and  alter,  council  and  counsel, 
profit  and  prophet,  except  and  accept,  fisher  and  fissure,  illicit  and 
elicit,  and  a  large  number  of  others. 


I  b«  lAdkad  to,  and  the  ear  tnined  to  appreciate  the  differences  of 
sound,  these  being  somewhat  exaggerated  at  first  to  nuu-k  the  contrast. 

{e)  Words  ending  In  II  when  eitlwr  angmented  orpreflzed  to  others 
— eg,,  albeit,  already,  altogether,  befall,  bulrush,  dulness,  forestall, 
foretell,  fulfil,  fulness,  instalment,  recall,  skilful,  wilful,  withal,  etc. 
Note  thAifiU  and^t  always  lose  one  I  in  combination. 

(/)  Words  ending  in  -cede  and  -ceed — as  accede,  concede,  intercede, 

precede,  recede,  secede  ;  exceed,  proceed,  succeed. 

Both  forms  come  from  the  same  lAtin  root.  Those  early  introduced  into  the 
language  received  the  English  spelling  -cted.  "These  words  are  very  common  in 
Shakespeare's  plays.  Other  compounds  were  not  introduced  till  afterwards,  when 
it  was  no  longer  the  custom  to  Anglicise  the  spelling  of  foreign  words.  Hence  the 
Latin  or  French  spelling  -cede  is  retained."— (ilbbott.) 

(g)  Words  ending  in  -alle  and  -ible — as  delectable,  disposable,  in- 
dispensable, indomitable,  unsuitable,  etc. ;  audible,  contemptible, 
discernible,  feasible,  incorruptible,  incompatible,  indigestible, 
indestructible,  reprehensible,  incompressible,  etc. 

(h)  Words  ending  in  -ough — ^as  borough,  bough,  chough,  clough, 
cough,  dough,  enough,  furlough,  hiccough,  hough,  lough,  plough, 
rough,  sough,  slough,  thorough,  though,  through,  trough,  tough. 

(i)  Conftision  of  i  and  e — in  such  words  as  arboreal,  censorial,  com- 
petitive, equatorial,  repetition,  rarefied,  privilege,  etc. 

( j)  MisoeUaneous  list  of  a  f^w  difficult  words  and  words  finequently 
misspelled. — Abscess,  accommodation,  adolescence,  apophthegm,  ap- 
parelled, asinine,  assassination,  assessment,  asthma ;  balance,  banis- 
ters, battalion,  bayoneted,  beleaguer,  broccoli,  buccaneer,  buoyancy^ 
camelopard,  caoutchouc,  caravansary,  castellated,  catarrh,  chiffonier, 
colloquy,  colonel,  colonnade,  committee,  connoisseur ;  dahlia,  demesne, 
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dentifrice,  desiccated,  dessert,  diaphragm,  diarrhoea,  diktteiite,  diph- 
thongs disembogue,  dishabille,  dysentery  ;  ecstasy,  effloresce,  eleemo- 
synary, embarrass,  ennui,  epigrammatic,  equanimity,  erysipelas, 
eschalots,  excrescence,  exorbitant ;  filibuster,  fuchsia,  fusilier,  fustian ; 
galleon,  gauge,  gherkin,  guarantee,  guerilla  ;  habiliment,  hackneyed, 
haemorrhage,  harangue,  harass ;  illicit,  immigrant,  indictment,  in- 
flanmiation,  inyeigh,  inveigle,  ipecacuanha ;  jeopardy  ;  kaleidoscope  ; 
lachrymose,  lieutenant,  litigious,  luscious ;  manoeuvre,  meerschaum, 
mignonette,  mistletoe,  mnemonic,  mortgagee,  myrrh ;  naphtha,  nar- 
rative, necessary,  nonpareil ;  obeisance,  obloquy,  occurrence,  os- 
cillate ;  pachydermatous,  paletot,  palisade,  palliasse,  paroxysm,  pelisse, 
periphery,  phaeton,  phlegm,  phoenix,  pirouette,  plaguy,  pneumatic, 
poignant,  promissory,  propagate,  pseudonym,  ptarmigan,  pumice,  pur- 
suivant, pusillanimous ;  quaternary,  quay,  queue,  quintessence ; 
reconnoitre,  reminiscence,  remissness,  rendezvous,  resurrection,  rodo- 
montade ;  saccharine,  sausage,  schedule,  scissors,  scythe,  separate, 
sergeant,  sleight,  soliloquy,  stead&st,  strychnine,  superintendent,  super- 
sede, surreptitious,  surveillance,  sycophant^  symmetry,  synecdoche, 
synonym ;  tasselled,  tattooing,  tesselated,  trousseau,  tyranny ;  un- 
paralleled ;  vacillate,  vermilion,  victuals,  viscount ;  yeoman,  yacht. 

The  Spelling  Book. — Although  the  chOd's  first  spelling  manual 
should  no  doubt  be  the  Reading  book,  and  throughout  the  school 
the  reading  books  will  be  found  of  very  great  use  in  this  connection, 
yet  in  the  middle  and  upper  classes  a  well-arranged  spelling  book 
will  also  prove  of  considerable  service  in  many  ways. 

The  unintelligent  manner  in  \«-hich  8uch  books  have  been  commonly  employed,  and 
the  feulty  way  in  which  many  of  them  are  arranged— the  words  being  grouped  accord* 
Ing  to  the  number  of  syllables,  and  easy  and  difficult  forms  mixed  up  together— have 
brought  the  spelling  book  into  undeserved  disrepute.  In  many  instances  the  valuable 
help  of  analogy  is  almost  or  entirely  ignored. 

A  good  spelling  manual  should  be  a  handy  book  of  reference  for  the  pupil,  and  a 
storehouse  of  materials  for  the  formal  lessons.  It  should  illustrate  the  more  general 
principles  of  word  formation,  and  give  (1)  such  rules  as  will  assist  the  pupil  in 
ceii^n  cases  of  difficulty,  (2)  groups  of  words  having  some  common  characteristic, 
and  (B)  ]isl%  af  iny  special  irregularities  and  words  which  experience  has  shewn  are 
gcnt^rally  i^latubhug-blocks  to  the  pupil. 

IjrCXDE>'TAL  AIDS  TO   SPELLING. 

Writing  from  memory  passages  learned, — The  child  is  thrown 
recollection  of  the  spelling  here  pretty  much  as  he  is  in 
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dictatioiL    All  such  work  should  be  carefully  marked,  and  any  mis- 
takes in  spelling  should  be  corrected. 

(2)  Composition. — The  composition  exercise,  like  the  one  just  men- 
tioned, may  be  made  to  give  effective  help  to  the  learning  of  spelling. 
In  the  later  stages  it  may  sometimes  take  the  place  of  the  dictation 
lesson.  Correct  spelling  must  be  insisted  upon  as  in  all  other  written 
exercises. 

(3)  IndividucU  oral  apdling. — Any  new  and  difficult  words  which 
turn  up  in  the  ordinary  lessons  should  be  taught  on  the  black-board, 
and  spelled  orally  to  fix  the  forms. 

(4)  LessoiM  in  word  building, — These  are  especially  helpful  in 
teaching  the  speUing  of  derivative  forms,  and  in  suggesting  analogies. 

(5)  Fhrase  speUing, — This  is  an  oral  exercise  advocated  by  some  to 
accustom  children  to  rapid  spelling.  A  phrase  is  given  out  as  in 
dictation,  and  the  child  spells  the  words  with  a  pause  after  each 
instead  of  writing  them,  the  exercise  being  continued  till  a  paragraph, 
or  even  a  whole  lesson,  has  been  gone  through. 

(6)  Spelling  contests. — These  are  useful  as  an  occasional  change. 
They  usually  excite  a  good  deal  of  interest,  and  stimulate  attention 
to  spelling.  One  boy  spells  all  the  words  propounded  to  him  until 
he  fails,  when  the  propounder,  after  having  spelled  the  word  cor- 
rectly, takes  his  place. 


m.  WKiTiMa. 

Writing  is  of  all  subjects  the  easiest  to  teach,  if  the  nature  of 
what  is  to  be  accomplished  is  rightly  understood,  and  the  conditions 
of  success  are  carefully  attended  to.  The  aim  slionld  tM  to  enable  tbe 
cbUd  to  write,  with  ease  and  rapldi'^,  a  bold,  graoeftQ,  and  dearly 
legible  hand,  without  ecoentrlcltleB,  and  wlthont  ornament.  The 
requirements  of  modern  education  are  such  that  there  is  no  time 
for  the  acquirement  of  a  merely  elegant  accomplishment ;  and  the 
teaching  of  caligraphy,  or  writing  as  a  fine  art,  with  its  elaborate 
finish,  flourishes  and  embellishments,  has  rightly  all  but  disappeared 
from  our  common  schools. 

In  the  teaching  of  writing  there  ore  two  phases — (1)  a  mechanical. 
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or  copy-book  phase,  and  (2)  a  higher,  applied,  or  instrumental  phase. 
From  the  flrat  point  of  yiew  writing  is  treated  more  or  less  as  an  end 
In  itself.  The  object  here  is  to  train  the  child  to  the  skilful  use  of 
the  pen,  by  calling  upon  him  to  reproduce,  as  exactly  as  may  be, 
certain  letters  or  words  placed  before  him  in  script  characters  as 
models.  The  exercises  are  for  the  most  part  merely  imitative,  but 
the  teaching  given  should  render  the  imitation  intelligent 

From  the  Mcond  point  of  view  writing  is  regarded  simply  as  an 
instnunent  for  higher  ends — ^as  a  means  of  translating  thought  into 
symbols,  of  registering  ideas  and  communicating  them  to  others. 
The  object  is  to  train  the  child  so  to  use  his  skill  in  writing  as  to 
apply  it  with  the  greatest  readiness  and  success  in  any  direction 
required,  whether  for  the  furtherance  of  his  own  education,  or  in 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life. 

The  two  phases  are  of  course  closely  allied.  In  practice  they  should  mntaally 
support  each  other,  and  both  should  receive  attention  in  school  work. 

Xa  many  eases  the  school  Is  jvdfsd  by  ths  qvalltj  of  the  wxltlag  tanisd  oat,  the  parents 
being  able  to  see  and  appreciate  progress  in  this  respect.  The  popularity  of  the  old 
schoolmasters  ^ras  often  largely  due  to  the  success  with  which  they  taught  the  snl^ect. 

I.  General  Considbrations. 

(1)  Writing  shovM  be  begun  early. — The  exercise,  being  very 
largely  mechanical,  makes  little  demand  npon  the  brain,  and  may 
with  good  effect  be  begun  early — before  reading  is  attempted.  There 
are  many  advantages  in  following  this  course.  It  is  a  good  early 
training  in  attention,  it  employs  the  fingers,  and  finds  an  outlet  for 
the  child's  natural  activity  and  love  of  doing  something ;  while,  as 
the  imitative  impulse  is  strong  in  children,  the  exercise  may  be  made 
interesting  and  even  amusing  in  the  early  stages  without  much  diffi- 
culty. Very  considerable  progress  may  be  made  in  a  few  months, 
and  this  is  of  much  assbtance  when  the  child  comes  to  learn  to  read, 
and  indeed  in  all  succeeding  subjects. 

Thid  v^rlj  worlc  must  not  be  viewed  merely  as  a  means  of  keeping  children  em- 

fitoytd.    Tho  fact  that  they  are  often  left  almost  entirely  to  themselves  in  writing 

sMiii^  UnnT:!/  answerable  for  the  bad  writing  frequently  observed  in  schools.     She 

smtMt  e*Tm  is  noeeoary  to  prevent  the  ehUd  from  fkUiag  into  bad  haMts  as  these  will 

be  eic«edijjgly  difficult  to  eradicate.    There  must  be  no  practising  of  defects. 

Locke,  l£  Salle,  Jacotot,  and  others  of  the  older  educationists  would  make  writing 

-    /filhv  nsaLliiLg ;  but  the  present  generally  received  opinion  is  the  reverse  of  this,  and 

\  In  many  ot  the  continental  schools,  notably  in  some  of  the  German  States  and  in 

|'9«lLarrlttQa»  the  elements  of  writing  are  taught  before  reading  is  begun.    Any  one 
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who  has  tried  this  pUtn  can  scarcely  fkil  to  haye  been  impressed  with  the  advantage 
of  the  conrse. 

(2)  Hand  and  eye  must  both  be  discipline — ^Writing  ifl  frequently 
taught  as  though  the  power  to  guide  the  hand  were  the  only  thing 
needed ;  but  in  all  training  in  the  reproduction  of  forms  the  enltnre 
of  the  eye  to  distlngniflh  delicacies  of  ontllne,  relatlTe  distances, 
symmetry,  and  so  on,  is  of  equal  importance  with  the  cnltnre  of  the 
hand.  A  child's  difficulties  in  learning  to  write  are  probably  due 
quite  as  much  to  defective  appreciation  of  the  forms  by  the  eye  as 
to  want  of  control  over  the  hand.  He  mnst  peroeiye  before  he  can 
imitate  ;  he  cannot  reproduce  correctly  that  which  he  observes  very 
imperfectly,  or  does  not  see  at  all.  And  yet  this  training  of  the 
perception  is  often  almost  entirely  neglected,  so  far  as  any  direct 
teaching  is  concerned,  and  the  pupil  is  left  to  bungle  time  after  time, 
when  what  is  wanted  is  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  exact  nature 
of  the  outline  he  has  to  reproduce. 

In  writing,  too,  in  addition  to  ooxrect  motions  of  the  hand  as  in 
drawing,  the  proper  manipnlation  of  the  pen  is  also  necessary,  so  as 
to  give  clearness  of  line,  freedom  of  movement,  and  a  certain  delicacy 
of  varying  pressure. 

This  training  of  hand  and  eye  together  is  a  slow  process  in  the  early  stages,  and 
one  needing  mnch  attention.  After  the  first  freshness  has  worn  off,  the  work  is  apt 
to  become  tedious  to  the  child  fh>m  the  continooas  care  and  ezactneat  required. 
Enconmgement,  appreciation  of  the  pupil's  efforts,  and  the  adoption  of  any  moans 
that  may  suggest  themselves  of  adding  interest  and  reducing  the  sameness  of  the 
exercises,  are  necessary  to  anything  like  rapid  success. 

The  movement  of  the  hand  in  writing  is  at  first  no  more  under  the  dominion  of  the 
will  than  that  of  the  fingers  in  playing  a  musical  instrument.  The  Mrvons  wiewhaiilww 
ea&  eoly  be  Ivovfbt  into  peifeet  play  by  freqiMBt  pnctiee  at  regularly  reevrriiiff  intervals, 
carried  on  for  a  considerable  period,  and  performed  in  the  same  way.  At  first,  each 
movement  is  the  result  of  conscious  effort,  but,  as  control  over  the  muscles  is  gained, 
the  motions  of  the  hand  become  more  and  more  automatic ;  and  the  child  cannot  be 
said  to  vfrite  until  he  ceases  to  give  conscious  heed  to  these,  and  concentrates  his 
attention  on  the  forms. 

(3)  The  size  of  the  loriting  should  be  within  the  power  of  the 
chiUVs  hand. — In  commencing  the  teaching  of  writing  it  has  been  a 
common  practice  to  begin  with  '  text,'  or  *  large  hand,'  under  the  idea 
that  it  enabled  the  pupil  to  gain  command  of  the  pen  more  rapidly 
than  writing  of  a  smaller  size.  The  assumption  that  it  is  necessary 
to  begin  in  this  way  is  not  borne  out  by  facts,  and  it  is  now  generally 
regarded  as  a  mistake. 
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A  hand  in  ^^hich  the  small  letters  are  half  an  inch  or  so  liigfa  is 
much  too  large  for  a  little  child  to  write  with  any  success.  So  &r 
from  strengthening  the  fingers  rapidly,  it  quickly  produces  fatigue, 
and  is  apt  to  make  the  movements  stiff  and  .cramped,  while  the 
inability  to  make  the  long  strokes  required,  without  their  being  shaky 
and  uneven,  discourages  the  pupil,  and  in  many  cases  leads  to  the 
very  objectionable  practice  of  drawing  the  hand  as  a  whole  down  the 
paper. 

To  begin  with  small  letters,  as  Jacotot  did,  is  a  mistake  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  wxitlnc:  should  be  of  sufficient  slae  for  tlie 
correct  shape  of  the  letters  to  he  distinctly  recognised,  and  Ibr  mis- 
takes of  formation  to  he  dearly  evident  In  the  earliest  stages  the 
small  letters  should  be  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  high,  that  is,  about 
the  size  once  commonly  known  as  '  round-hand '  or  '  half-text' 


% 


'  has  come  to  be  a  very  vague  term,  meaning  in  most  cases  nothing  man 
than  a  hirge  Iiand.  It  is  a  relic  of  the  time  when  writing  a  copy  was  viewed  as  an 
artistic  performance.  The  French  teachers  seem  to  have  been  the  first  to  specfaUl  j 
disapprove  of  it  It  should  not,  however,  be  neglected,  or  abandoned  altogether,  as 
some  would  have  it.  It  has  a  use,  and  a  place ;  but  its  place  is  not  at  the  beginning. 
In  Mnlhaiiser's  system  the  *  text-hand '  is  ^  inch  between  the  lines  for  the  smaller 
letters,  the  taU  letters,  like  I,  b,  etc.,  being  double  this;  in  'round  hand'  or  'half 
text'  the  small  letters  are  ,\  inch  high.  In  the  InHructions  to  Inspectors^  the  Bdwa- 
tlon  Departs^eBt  detiiM  tlw  *  larg*  hand '  of  th«  Oods  as  not  lass  thaa  f  inch  for  tha  aana 
lattan ;  no  distinction  being  made  apparently  between  '  large '  and  <  text '  hand. 

(4)  The  character  of  the  writing  to  be  ainud  at. — Writing  for 
practical  purposes  should  be  easy  to  read  and  easy  to  produce.  It 
should  be  bold,  simple  in  formation,  regular  in  size  and  spacing^ 
uniform  in  shape  and  curve,  and  free  from  stiffiiess,  angularity, 
and  ornament.  Legibility  is  the  first  essential,  but  beauty  of  fioxm  is 
not  to  be  neglected.  The  curves  should  be  founded  upon  the  ellipae, 
not  upon  the  circle,  and  should  flow  gracefully  into  each  other ;  they 
should  neither  be  ugly  nor  broken.  The  letters  should  be  completely 
formed,  not  merely  suggested,  and  neither  too  contracted  nor  too 
round  and  sprawling.  In  many  engraved  copies  the  contrast  in 
height  between  the  small  and  the  long  letters  in  'small-hand'  is 
unnecessarily  great.  The  strokes  should  be  firm  and  clear,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  down  lines  proportional  to  the  size  of  the  writing ; 
though  less  attention  is  paid  now  than  formerly  to  difference  in  thick- 
vfiess  of  up  and  down  strokes  in  ordinary  current-hand,    Sudden 
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changes  and  strongly  marked  variations  in  this  respect  are  objection- 
able. 

To  be  able  to  write  a  neat  compact  hand  expeditiously  is  a  valuable 
acquisition ;  and  when  a  child  has  learned  to  write  well  with  care  and 
deliberation,  rapidity  should  be  attended  to.  Speed,  however,  is  not 
to  be  secured  at  the  expense  of  correct  formation,  and  it  must  not  be 
allowed  to  lead  to  slovenliness  or  scribbling. 

Good  models  are  a  necessity,  and  the  child  should  not  depart  from  these  until  he 
can  imitate  them  satisfactorily.  A  good  lehool  hand  ii  tlw  ftnidattoa  of  a  food  ordinary 
hand,  in  which  individual  peculiarities  are  pretty  sure  to  make  their  appearance. 
These  give  character  to  the  writing,  but  would  be  entirely  out  of  place  in  the  writing 
of  a  beginner.  Many  children  write  too  small ;  they  should  be  disabused  of  the  idea 
that  it  is  a  clever  thing  to  write  a  very  small  hand. 

Lord  Falmerston,  in  a  letter  from  the  Education  Department,  dated  24th  May  1854, 
which  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  says—"  One  great  fault  in  the  system 
of  instruction  in  the  schools  of  the  country  lies  in  the  want  of  proper  teaching  in  the 
art  of  writing.  The  great  bulk  of  the  lower  and  middle  orders  write  handa  too  small 
and  Indistinct,  and  do  not  form  their  letters ;  or  they  sometimes  form  them  by 
alternate  broad  and  fine  strokes  which  make  the  words  difficult  to  read.  The  hand> 
writing  which  was  practised  in  the  early  part  and  middle  of  the  last  century  was  far 
better  than  that  now  in  common  use." 

The  best  general  standard  of  the  modes  of  forming  the  letters  is  certainly  that  of 
Mulhailser,  and  the  slope  of  60*  recommended  by  him  is  that  by  far  most  commonly 
adopted.  Tsstes  dilTer  somewhat,  however,  and  some  prefer  writing  less  inclined  and 
rather  more  open  than  that  of  Mulhailser ;  while  a  few  even  advocate  quite  upright 
writing.  The  angular  hand  which  used  to  be  taught  to  girls  had  nothing  to  recom- 
mend it,  and,  fortunstely,  since  women  have  found  such  nseftil  employment  as  clerks, 
it  haa  rapidly  fsllen  into  disrepute. 

(5)  Writing  must  be  taught, — Too  often  writing  is  treated  in  school 
as  if  it  would  teach  itself—as  though  to  provide  the  child  with  the 
necessBjy  materials  and  to  set  him  to  work  were  all  that  is  required. 
Without  careful  teaching,  the  more  mechanical  side  of  the  work  must 
remain  mere  blind  imitation,  uninteresting  and  unintelligent  l7or 
is  examination  and  the  marking  of  errors  enough ;  the  child 
must  be  encouraged,  and  shown  as  often  as  need  be  how  to  produce 
the  forms  and  to  make  the  corrections  required.  There  muBt  tM  no 
uncertainty  as  to  wbat  is  to  l)e  done,  and  as  to  how  it  is  to  he  acoom- 
pushed. 

The  lessons  must  be  given  according  to  a  definite  and  carefully 
pre-arranged  scheme,  developed  according  to  progress,  and  carried 
through  with  a  settled  purpose.  Writing  must  not  be  left  to  chance 
any  more  than  any  other  subject,  for  scarcely  any  part  of  school 
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work  demands  more  oonscientious  and  painstaking  attention,  esped- 
ally  in  the  earlier  stages. 


Ab  already  noted  the  teaching  to  not  difficult.  Bveees  d«ptBda  man  wfm  tke  aonl 
qwditlie  inrolTed  in  a  resolute  adherence  to  a  consistent  line  of  action,  than  upon 
intellectual  power.  *'  Almost  any  system,"  says  Mr.  Robinson,  '*  will  prodnee  good 
penmanship  if  carried  out  sealonaly  and  efficiently,  while  on  the  other  hand  etneo  the 
best  systems  will  be  practically  worthless  If  Joined  with  unfkithfulness  snd  oeglU 
gence." 

Ob«  tost  of  good  wxltiBff  Is  VBltealty  la  the  work.  Where  writing  is  badly  taught  mtsy 
different  styles  exist,  even  with  the  same  copies ;  the  children  have  clearly  not  heeu 
trained  to  observe  properly,  and  the  execution  is  extremely  varied  and  uneqnaL 

(6)  The  position  of  the  body  in  tmrUing, — The  posture  in  writing 
must  be  oomfortaUo  and  natural,  and  this  is  impossible  unless  both 
desk  and  seat  are  of  proper  height  and  suitably  adjusted.  Twisting 
or  contortion  of  any  kind,  tilting  the  body  forwards  against  the  edge 
of  the  desk,  and  the  hanging  down  of  the  head  are  not  only  physically 
injurious,  but  bad  from  the  point  of  view  of  writing.  Curratare  of 
the  spine,  malformation  of  the  chest,  and  short  sight  are  some  of  the 
evil  results  complained  of. 

The  Dody  sbould  he  erect,  the  head  well  up,  and  the  feet  placed  flnnly 
on  the  floor  or  foot-rest  in  front,  not  drawn  in  under  the  body.  The 
left  am  should  lie  easily  on  the  desk,  with  the  hand  upon  the  paper  to 
secure  it  in  its  place.  The  right  aim  should  be  at  right  angles  to  the 
firont  of  the  desk,  which  must  be  about  level  with  the  elbow  so  as 
not  to  force  up  the  right  shoulder  and  destroy  the  balance  of  the 
body.  The  teacher  must  see  that  the  right  position  is  not  only 
assumed  at  starting  hut  that  it  is  maintained. 

There  must  be  no  sprawling  or  lolling,  and  the  paptls  must  not  be  allowed  to  Itjr 
the  head  upon  the  left  arm,  as  they  frequently  do  if  not  checked.  Unless  Tigilsnc«  i> 
exercised,  bad  habits  will  soon  become  common  in  spite  of  preliminary  warning. 

(7)  The  managemeni  of  the  pen. — ^The  proper  management  of  the 
pen  does  not  come  by  nature  but  must  be  taught ;  nothing  but 
imitation  and  corrected  practice  will  enable  the  child  to  use  it  with 
success.  It  should  be  held  lightly,  so  that  the  fingers  may  be  as 
flexible  as  possible,  but  with  sufficient  firmness  to  obtain  coin|dete 
control  over  it.  If  grasped  tightly  the  fingers  are  stiffened,  freedom 
of  motion  is  interfered  with,  and  elasticity  of  touch  is  lost,  while  the 
pressure  is  apt  to  be  too  great    The  pupil  must  be  shown  how  to 
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take  hold  of  it  between  the  thumb  and  second  finger,  sufficiently  far 
from  the  point  to  allow  of  the  necessary  sweep,  and  with  the  fore- 
finger resting  upon  the  top  and  slightly  curved  upwards,  not  bent 
into  an  angle  with  the  middle  joint  some  distance  from  the  holder. 
Tbe  liaiid  Bboiild  be  supported  by  and  moye  over  tbe  paper  upon  the 
little  flng«r,  and  this  with  the  third  finger  should  be  curved  inwards 
easily,  not  bent  suddenly.  The  elbow  should  be  near  the  side  of  the 
body. 

The  pen  should  lie  In  the  direction  of  the  fore  arm.  The  essential 
thing  is  that  the  points  of  the  nib  shall  press  equally  upon  the  paper, 
or  jagged  and  imeven  strokes  will  result.  The  holder  should  not  be 
too  upright  nor  on  the  other  hand  should  it  lie  in  the  hollow  of  the 
thumb.  The  wrist  should  not  move  in  foiming  any  single  letter  and 
never  in  a  direction  from  front  to  back  until  a  new  line  is  begun. 

It  med  to  be  inslBted  apon  that  the  holder  ahoold  point  towards  tbe  ihoiilder,  but 
much  lees  impartanoe  is  attached  to  this  now.  At  the  same  time,  the  holder  should 
not  be  tamed  outwards  to  the  right,  or  the  bottom  curves  of  the  letters  will  almost 
certainly  ba  wrongly  made. 

To  make  children  hold  the  pen  correctly  at  first  is  half  the  battle,  but  it  needs 
constant  care  and  a  good  share  of  patience.  Want  of  sympathy  with  them  in  the 
difBculties  of  their  early  attempts  may  easily  prevent  progress  by  making  them  ftel 
that  snooesa  is  hopeless.  They  should  learn  to  manage  a  pencil  properly  first,  and 
should  not  be  burdened  with  a  number  of  verbal  directions  or  rules.  The  device  of 
indicating  the  places  for  the  fingers  by  marks  or  notches  on  the  holder  is  a  very  old 
one ;  bat  with  good  teaching  it  is  unnecessary,  and  except  in  rare  cases  of  confirmed 
bad  habit  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

(8)  Correction  mwt  he  thorough  and  systematic, — ^AU  who  have  had 
much  experience  in  the  teaching  of  writing  would  probably  agree 
that  the  great  secret  of  mooets  is  constant  and  vigilant  supervision 
and  correetion  during:  the  ezerdse ;  and  this  is  generally  the  weakest 
side  of  the  work  Ghildren  very  easily  go  wrong,  and  if  unchecked 
soon  fall  into  habits  of  careless  haste,  inattention,  slovenly  imitation, 
and  general  untidiness. 

Mistakes  should  be  noted  almost  as  soon  as  made,  and  at  least 
there  should  be  no  repetition  of  them.  Continued  hlnnden  or  oarelesa- 
ness  are  a  reflection  upon  the  teacher.  In  no  part  of  his  work  is  it 
more  important  to  'make  haste  slowly'  than  in  writing.  Quality 
not  quantity  is  wanted ;  and  until  good  habits  are  confirmed  and  the 
child  can  write  fairly  well,  he  can  scarcely  write  too  deliberately. 
The  teacher  should  see  that  no  instruction  is  neglected,  and  evexy 

U 
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line  should  be  examined  before  the  next  one  ii  attempted.     Slow  and 

accurate  work  in  the  beginning  is  the  sure  way  to  secure  rapid 

progress  in  the  end. 

Some  children  require  much  more  attention  than  others,  and  In  spite  of  their 
ofTorts  make  but  indifferent  progress;  so  long  as  the  writing  is  the  best  they  can  pro- 
duce! such  pupils  should  receive  equal  encouragement. 

(9)  Children  should  not  write  too  much  at  a  time, — In  teaching 
writing,  long-continued  exercises,  especially  in  the  early  stages,  are 
a  great  mistake.  The  movements  required  in  writipg  are  trying  to  a 
young  child  and  should  never  be  carried  to  the  limit  of  fbtifirne  ;  yet 
this  is  a  matter  very  frequently  neglected.  The  judicious  teacher 
will  so  vary  the  work  of  instruction,  practice,  and  correction  that  tho 
necessary  relief  may  be  afforded. 

The  fact  that  writing  often  grows  worse  towards  the  end  of  an  exercise  is  not 
always  due  to  carelessness.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  not  a  few  of  such  cases  the 
defect  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fingers  becoming  ciamped  and  fatigued  by  too 
prolonged  effort 

II.  The  so-called  Writing  Methods. 

(1)  Copying  Plcms. — The  imitation  of  script  forms  from  a  model 
by  means  of  style,  or  pencil,  or  pen,  has  been  the  common  mode  of 
learning  to  write  in  all  ages ;  and  though  certain  plans  are  sufficiently 
marked  by  some  characteristic  device  to  merit  separate  consideration, 
yet  beyond  the  earlier  stages,  copying  necessarily  enters  largely  into 
all  such  methods. 

In  the  practical  application  of  the  copying  method,  pure  and 
simple,  teachers  differ  in  their  estimate  of  the  value  of  models  of  a 
certain  kind,  and  as  to  the  mode  in  which  these  should  be  presented 
to  the  child. 

(a)  Copies  written  by  the  teacher  for  each  child.  This  is  the  old 
method,  and  is  still  strongly  advocated  by  some.  Much  of  the 
success  of  the  old  teachers  seems  to  have  been  due  to  it,  and  for 
individual  pupib  or  a  few  children  it  is  doubtless  the  best  plan : 
with  the  larger  classes  common  at  the  present  day  it  is  impracticable. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  plan  is  that  perfect  graduation  is  secured,  as  the  copy 
can  be  exactly  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  child.  Further,  the  child's  work  ia 
regularly  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  teacher  and  he  can  adopt  special  remedies 
for  particular  defects.  The  pupil  also  sees  a  copy  which  has  actually  been  written, 
and  is  by  this  stimulated  and  encouraged  much  more  than  by  an  engraved  line,  the 
perfection  of  which  he  looks  upon  as  unattainable. 
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(h)  OoplM  sat  upon  the  Vbusk-board.  In  the  early  stages  of 
teaching  writing  to  a  large  class  this  is  an  excellent  plan.  It  can  be 
adopted  in  almost  all  circumstaAces,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it 
is  not  more  practised  in  the  present  day.  The  teacher  can  choose 
his  own  style,  the  work  can  be  easily  graduated  as  required,  and  the 
nature  of  errors  can  be  readily  demonstrated  by  contrasting  fiiulty 
forms  with  the  correct  ones  of  the  copy. 

TlM  eop7  dMvU  b«  Mt  in  tlM  vrntaM  of  tha  ehttdrta,  and  tliey  should  be  made  to 
observe  the  mode  of  forming  and  Joining  the  letters,  the  correct  spacing,  etc.  All 
the  members  of  the  class  should  write  the  same  copy  at  the  same  time,  which  nntil 
the  children  can  write  fairly  well  is  an  advantage  in  many  ways. 

(c)  Bngniyed  head-lines  printed  In  the  hooks.  Few,  probably,  who 
have  thought  much  about  the  teaching  of  writing  would  be  inclined 
to  defend  this  as  the  best  plan,  at  least  until  the  child  has  mastered 
the  ordinary  difficulties.  The  method  owes  its  very  common  adoption 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  an  easy  plan  and  economises  the  teacher's  time. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  answerable  to  a  great  extent  for 
the  very  defective  nature  of  the  teaclung  given,  and  sometimes 
for  its  almost  entire  neglect  Too  often  the  teacher  seems  to  think 
that  when  he  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  child  a  suitably  engraved 
copy-book  there  is  nothing  more  necessary  beyond  an  occasional 
correction  of  errors.  The  injurious  effect  of  this  course  is  especially 
felt  in  the  lower  i 


Great  care  is  needed  in  the  selection  of  the  books  to  see  that  the  models  are  good, 
the  style  uniform  throughout  the  series,  the  graduation  reasonable  and  according  to 
a  definite  scheme,  and  that  wrong  modes  of  forming  the  letters— very  frequently  met 
with  in  printed  books— are  avoided.  In  the  copies  there  should  be  no  eccentrieiUes, 
such  as  half  a  dozen  different  ways  of  forming  the  same  capital  letter.  Several  short 
words  are  better  than  one  very  long  and  unfkmiliar  one.  The  use  of  long  and  out  of 
the  way  words  merely  because  they  begin  with  a  certain  letter  and  wiU  fill  np  a  line  is 
absurd.  Mr.  Brodie  notes  mmiologitit  opinionitt,  inododiium,  ichneumon,  etc  Moral 
truisms  and  doubtfU  maxims  are  also  much  best  abandoned. 

Various  devices  have  been  adopted  to  prevent  the  child  fh>m  copying  his  own  writing 
after  the  first  line  or  two,  instead  of  imitating  the  model ;  but,  after  all,  this  is 
mainly  a  matter  of  good  training  and  discipline.  In  one  set  of  books  the  copy  is 
printed  separately  and  Ikstened  round  a  thread,  so  that  it  can  be  moved  down  the 
page  as  required. 

An  oblong  form  of  book  opening  lengthways  is  best,  as  the  number  of  lines  is  then 
not  so  great  as  to  make  it  tronbleeome  to  turn  the  eye  constantly  to  the  copy.  In 
the  early  books  the  copy  should  bo  repeated  half  way  down  the  psge. 
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(d)  Wtitton  or  engrayed  oopleB  printed  on  Blips  of  card-board.  The 
advantages  claimed  for  this  plan  are,  that  the  copy  can  be  exactly 
suited  to  the  child's  need,  that  he  may  be  made  to  repeat  a  copy  as 
often  as  necessary  if  the  imitation  is  faulty,  or  any  unusual  difficulty 
occurs,  and  that  the  model  can  be  moved  down  so  as  to  be  always 
just  above  the  line  the  pupil  is  writing. 

The  disadvantages  are,  that  without  the  greatest  care  the  slips 
soon  become  disfigured,  bent,  torn,  and  dirty,  so  that  they  cease  to  be 
models  of  neatness  and  cleanliness.  More  attention  is  also  necessary 
to  provide  each  child  with  just  the  kind  of  copy  he  needs  than  can 
often  be  given  with  a  large  class. 

That  good  writing  may  be  secored  in  this  way  by  a  careful  teacher  is  unqnestion- 
able,  but  without  vigilant  supervision  the  pupils  readily  fall  into  the  bad  habit  of 
writing  the  first  line  trota  the  model  and  then  putting  it  on  one  side  altogether. 

The  teacher  who  cares  to  try  this  plan  may  readily  write  a  series  of  copiea  to  suit 
himself;  or  he  may  cut  off  the  head  lines  fh>m  a  set  or  two  of  good  copy  books  and 
paste  them  upon  the  prepared  slips. 

Jacotoi?8  Method, 

In  this  method  reading  and  writing  were  closely  associated,  the  one  being  made  to 
assist  the  other.  The  powers  of  observation  and  comparison  were  careftdly  trained, 
the  script  letters  were  soon  learned,  and  the  child  is  said  to  have  progressed  rapidly. 

1.  After  two  lessons  in  reading,  a  sentence  the  pupil  had  read  was  put  before  him 
ia  tmdU  haitd  (either  written  by  the  master  or  engravedX  and  this  he  was  required  to 
copy  as  best  he  could. 

8.  The  first  word  having  been  completed,  he  was  made  to  compare  his  writing  with 
the  original  by  numerous  questions,  so  as  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  discovery  and 
correction  of  fkults  and  defects  in  his  work.  *'  The  principle  must  never  be  lost  sight 
of,"  says  Jaootot,  "  that  the  pvpil  ahraya  eorreots  hlasell" 

8.  Each  word  was  gone  over  in  a  similar  way,  and  the  sentence  worked  out  until 
the  child  could  transcribe  the  whole  tolerably  welL 

4.  When  a  sentence  had  been  thus  mastered  he  was  called  upon  to  write  it  tnm. 
memory,  and  again  to  note  his  faults  by  comparison  with  the  copy. 

5.  Alter  "considerable  practice  in  small  hand  he  was  carried  forward  to  ezerdaes  in 
bolder  styles  of  writing,"  in  other  words,  he  moved  fh>m  small  hand  to  large  hand.i 

A  Sentence  Method^  clearly  but  a  modification  of  Jacotot's  plan, 
was  recommended  by  Mr.  Moseley,  one  of  H.  M.  Inspectors,  in  1846.^ 

Instead  of  beginning  with  parts  of  letters  and  then  proceeding  to  words,  the  child 
was  set  to  write  a  short  sentence  at  once.  When  he  could  do  this  fiiirly  the  sentence 
was  gradually  varied  and  extended,  and  finally  written  from  memory.    The  method  is 

1  Bm  Ptof .  Payna's  Lectaxv  on  Jaootct, 

s  Rflport  of  CoiumittM  of  Ooanail  on  Bdneatlou,  vol.  L  l&ifi. 
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said  to  have  Incited  the  children  to  diligence,  and  the  result  to  have  been  remarkable. 
Hr.  Hoseley  stated :  "I  fonnd  inflants  writing  the  sentence  well  who  had  only  been 
learning  to  write  a  fortnight."  The  norelty  of  the  plan  and  the  teacher's  enthusiasm 
were  no  donbt  largely  answerable  for  this.  The  method  had  grave  defects :  it  reversed 
the  principle  "/tom  simph  to  txmpUXf"  it  put  too  many  difficulties  at  once  before  the 
child,  and  fldled  to  give  the  necessary  training  in  the  intelligent  and  exact  appreciation 
of  form. 

(2)  The  Tracing  Plan, — In  order  to  aid  the  child  in  OYercoming 
the  difficulty  of  imitating  unaided  the  forms  required  in  writing,  the 
tracing  plan  pujts  these  before  him  at  first  in  faint  or  differently 
coloured  ink,  and  he  is  required  to  go  oyer  them  with  a  pen  and  black 
ink  until  he  has  gained  sufficient  mastery  over  the  moyements  and 
the  necessary  power  of  observation  to  proceed  alone. 

The  method  is  usually  associated  with  the  name  of  John  Locke, 
who  describes  it  in  his  Thoughts  concerning  Education  (section  160). 
He  had  already  tried  it  with  the  children  of  a  Quaker  family  in 
Botterdam.  In  France  the  plan  seems  to  have  been  brought  into 
notice  by  Taupier. 

The  idea  is  an  old  one.  Quintilian  suggested  that  to  accustom  the 
child's  hand  to  the  movements  required  he  ''should  practise  on 
wooden  tablets  on  which  letters  have  been  traced  by  cutting."^  St 
Jerome  afterwards  recommended  the  same  thing. 

Locke  says :  "  The  first  thing  should  be  taught  him  is  to  hold  his  pen  right ;  and 
this  he  should  be  perfect  in  before  he  should  be  suffered  to  put  it  on  paper :  for  not 
only  children  but  anybody  else  that  would  do  anything  well  should  never  be  put 
upon  too  much  of  it  at  once,  or  be  set  to  perfect  themselves  in  two  parts  of  an  action 
at  the  same  time,  if  they  can  possibly  be  separated.  .  .  .  When  he  has  learned  to  hold 
his  pen  right,  in  the  next  place  he  should  learn  how  to  lay  his  paper,  and  place  his 
arm  and  body  to  it  These  practices  being  got  over,  the  way  to  teach  him  to  write 
without  much  trouble  is  to  get  a  plate  graved  with  the  characters  of  such  a  hand  as 
you  like  best ;  but  you  must  remember  to  have  them  a  pretty  deal  bigger  than  he 
should  ordinarily  write ;  for  every  one  naturally  comes  by  degrees  to  write  a  less 
hand  than  he  at  first  was  taught,  but  never  a  bigger.  Such  a  plate  being  graved,  let 
several  sheets  of  good  writing  paper  be  printed  off  with  red  ink,  which  he  has 
nothing  to  do  but  go  over  with  a  good  pen  filled  witli  black  ink,  which  will  quickly 
bring  his  hand  to  the  formation  of  those  characters,  being  at  first  shown  where  to 
begin,  and  how  to  form  every  letter.  And  when  he  can  do  that  well,  he  must  then 
exercise  on  flilr  paper ;  and  so  may  easily  be  brought  to  write  the  hand  you  desire." 

Tbe  principle  of  attending  to  one  tiling  at  a  time  and  mastering 
one  difflonlty  before  another  ia  attempted  is  a  valuable  one.     The 
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tracing  plan  is  in  accordance  with  this  ;  it  gives  just  the  assistance 
the  child  needs  in  the  early  training  of  the  hand,  and  may  be  used 
with  much  profit  in  the  case  of  beginners.  It  teaches  but  little 
howeyer  in  the  way  of  imitation,  and  hence  should  be  gradually 
abandoned  as  the  child  comes  to  trace  oyer  the  characters  with  sonae 
amount  of  freedom  and  certainty.  In  the  transition  stage  the  child 
should  trace  a  line  or  two  and  then  attempt  the  imitation  of  the 
copy  without  this  aid.  Even  later  on,  when  the  child  experiences 
difficulty  with  any  letter  or  combination,  the  teacher  will  do  weU  to 
write  the  word  in  pencil  a  time  or  two  for  him  to  mark  over. 

As  an  introductory  method  the  tracing  plan  Is  in  its  right  place ;  bat  it  must  not  be 
continued  too  long,  or  the  child  ceases  to  progress  as  he  should  do,  and  the  after 
writing  is  apt  to  be  cramped  and  stiff.  The  chief  defect  of  the  method  lies  in  the 
fact  that  a  child  may  trace  over  certain  characters  many  times  and  fkil  to  notice  with. 
any  care  the  forms  with  which  he  is  dealing.  It  is  a  training  for  the  hand  rather  than 
the  eye. 

Many  modem  series  of  copy-books  rightly  make  use  of  the  tiaclng  plan  in  the  early 
stages,  though  in  some  the  graduation  is  eicessive. 

(3)  Constructive  Flans, — In  any  constructive  plan  of  teaching 
writing  there  are  three  things  to  be  considered  :  the  analyslB  of  the 
letters  Into  the  elementary  forms  of  which  they  are  composed ;  the 
dasslfloatlon  of  the  letters  according  to  dlfflonlty,  so  that  those  made 
up  of  the  simplest  elements  shall  be  taught  first;  and  lastly  the 
synthesis  of  the  elements  to  form  the  letters,  and  the  combination  of 
these  into  words.  The  analysis  and  classification  are  the  work  of  the 
teacher,  the  practice  of  the  elements  and  their  synthesu  into  the 
letters  is  the  means  by  which  the  child  learns  to  write. 

FestalozxVs  Flan. 

The  first  to  suggest  the  teaching  of  writing  by  the  constructive  method  seems  to 
have  been  Pestalozzi  about  the  year  1790.  This  was  afterwards  more  ftilly  worked 
out  by  himself  and  his  disciples. 

He  based  his  writing  lessons  on  drawing,  and  had  a  set  of  graduated  copies  engraved 
which  followed  the  successive  steps  of  his  method.  In  speaking  of  the  advantages  of 
his  plan  he  says :  "  The  child  is  kept  a  sufficient  time  to  the  drawing  of  the  elementary 
or  (tmdamental  lines  of  which  the  different  letters  are  composed.  These  elementary 
lines  are  put  together  according  to  a  gradual  progress,  in  which  the  most  difficult 
letters  are  placed  at  the  end  and  their  formation  is  moreover  facilitated  by  the 
previous  practice  of  less  difficult  combinations,  to  which  even  the  most  compUeated 
characters  contain  only  slight  additions."  ^ 

t  8m  Bibcr't  rutalottt  and  &{«  Plan  ofXductaion. 
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The  MuLhauser  Writing  Method. 

In  1829  M.  Mulhaiiser  was  appointed  by  the  Genevese  Commission 
of  Primary  Schools  to  inspect  the  writing  classes  under  their 
superintendence.  Finding  the  writing  bad,  and  the  teaching  un* 
methodical  and  capricious,  he  brought  out  his  famous  *  method '  in 
which,  beginning  with  the  elementary  forms  arrived  at  by  analysis, 
and  adopting  the  easiest  constructions,  he  systematised  the  modes  of 
forming  the  letters  and  reduced  each  to  a  definite  standard.  The 
child  was  thus  enabled  "  to  determine  with  ease,  the  height,  breadth, 
and  inclination  of  every  part  of  every  letter,''  and  this  not  by  abstract 
rules,  but  by  practical  expedients. 

The  method  wts  pat  to  the  test  and  npidly  oune  Into  IkTonr,  not  only  in  Switzer- 
lAnd  but  elMwhere.  It  was  bronght  into  notice  in  England  by  a  MiMiU  on 
Mtihoda  ^fTituMng  in  the  Report  of  the  Ck>nunittee  of  Education  for  1844,  and  still 
more  by  the  publication  soon  afterwards  of  a  manual  of  the  method  under  the 
sanction  of  the  same  body.i 

The  omef  merits  claimed  for  the  Mulhaiiser  style  of  writing 
were : — 

(a)  The  exact  and  well-defined  nature  of  all  its  parts. 
(6)  The  harmonious  proportions  existing  between  theuL 

(c)  Its  consequent  beauty  and  legibility. 

(d)  The  absence  of  ornament 

Tbe  paper  is  divided  Into  rhomboids  by  means  of  two  sets  of  equi- 
distant parallel  lines  crossing  each  other.  One  series  is  horizontal 
and  determines  the  length  of  the  various  letters,  the  distance  between 
alternate  lines  being  caUed  a  *  height,^  The  other  series  of  lines  is 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  60^  These  serve  as  guides  to  the  proper 
inclination  and  width  of  the  letters  and  the  mode  of  combining  them. 
The  distance  between  two  oblique  lines  is  called  a  *9pace^^  which  is 
thus  equal  to  the  '  half  height.' 

There  are  fbnr  elementary  parts  of  letters : — 

(a)  The  right  or  straight  line,  made  by  either  upward  or  down- 
ward motion,  and  of  different  but  determined  heights. 

(h)  The  curve  line^  either  single,  as  in  the  letter  c,  or  double,  as 
in  the  letter  o. 

I  Mtmuat  0/  WrMngfitrntO^d  on  MtOMUtr'i  M0thod.  London  1849. 
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(c)  The  loopy  turned  upwards,  as  in  the  letters  *,  ^  and  down- 

wards, as  \n.^,j,  etc. 

(d)  The  croUM.y  as  in  the  last  part  of  the  letters  %,  S,  w,  v. 

In  describing  the  letters  for  writing,  two  other  terms  are  used — 
linV  and  *  AooJL'  The  Hiiik^  is  a  fine  curve  descending  from  the 
right  line  and  continued  upwards  to  the  half  height,  as  in  the  cuired 
portions  of  the  letter  ##.  The  *  AooJb*  commences  at  the  half  height 
and  ascending  curves  round  into  a  descending  right-line,  as  in  the 
commencement  of  the  letter  n  or  fn, 

"  The  letters  are  arranged  according  to  their  construction,  b^:in- 
ning  with  the  simplest  and  proceeding  in  regular  series  to  the  most 
complex."    The  following  is  the  clasaifloatlon  and  order  :— 

(a)  Right-line  and  link  letters— #;  u,  4,  f, 

(6)  Hook,  right-line,  and  link  letters — ft,  w,  4,  f>, 

(c)  Curve  letters — c,  o,  e, 

{d)  Double  curve  and  right-line  letters — a,  c^,  ^. 

(e)  Loop  letters— y^  ^,  y, 

(/)  Crotchet  letters — S,  f,  v,  %,  ft>, 
{g)  Complex  letters — 4,  a,  x,  «. 


Until  the  children  had  mastered  the  writing  of  all  the  letters  eaeh  Immb  eonilsMa  «r 
two  parti,  called  "  stady  at  the  circles  "  and  "  study  at  the  desks."  In  the  former,  or 
theoretical  work,  the  papils  learned  the  terms  nied  in  describing  the  letters,  and  th« 
instructions  respecting  heights,  spaces,  etc.,  ftom  "  Tablets  of  Rules,"  the  mode  of 
forming  the  parts  being  explained  and  illustrated.  In  the  desks  the  children  were 
called  upon  to  write  the  letters  from  dictation  of  their  elements,  and  Anally  to  write 
words  fh)m  the  models,  i 

As  an  analysis  of  forms,  and  as  a  definite  standard  of  style  and  of 
the  mode  of  making,  spadng,  and  Joining  the  letters,  Mnlhafiaer's 
system  leaves  little  to  he  desired.  It  should  be  thoroughly  known  by 
every  teacher,  and  the  knowledge  practically  applied  in  his  own  way 
to  the  teaching  of  writing. 

For  detailed  deaerlptlona  of  the  letten,  iUaitntlve  eopiae,  and  the  mode  of  fMmiag  the  oqrttda, 
M*  the  exodlent  MviOttAftT  Manual  of  Mr.  Oowham,  who  hae  done  neefbl  aervloe  in  reeaUlnc  the  attea. 
Ion  of  teaehara  to  tha  TalvaUa  points  of  the  Ryatam. 
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The  detailed  mode  of  canying  out  the  work  as  originally  intended,  ho?reveri  it  not 
to  he  recommended  in  the  case  of  children.  The  elahoration  ia  fkr  too  great  for 
beginners,  and  the  preliminary  theoretical  work  of  learning  the  technical  terms  and 
the  Tarions  rules,  as  well  as  the  writing  of  the  letters  from  dictation  of  their  parts, 
is  best  abandoned.  Suck  theoretical  mattera  as  are  of  importance— e.0f.  the  relatire 
proportions  of  the  various  parts  of  the  letters— the  pupils  will  best  learn  gradually  by 
observation,  and  by  imitation  of  the  teacher's  work  upon  the  black-board,  not  by 
abstract  rules.  The  mode  of  ruling  the  books  is  a  considerable  assistance  in  the  early 
teaching  of  writing. 

III.  The  Teaching  of  Writing. 

Most  modem  schemes  for  teaching  writing  combine  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  yarious  features  from  almost  all  the  so-called  methods 
just  described.  Simple  drawing  exercises  usually  precede  writing, 
and  the  use  of  the  pencil  is  taught  before  the  pen  is  introduced. 
The  letters  are  presented  to  the  child  in  the  order  of  their  simplicity 
of  formation;  and  the  tracing  plan  and  the  Muihaiiser  lines  are 
frequently  brought  in  as  mechanical  aids  in  the  early  stages. 

AU  children  may,  with  reasonable  care,  be  taught  to  write  passably,  though  some 
learn  much  more  easily  than  others  even  when  the  latter  are  anxious  and  painstaking. 
In  a  few  cases  excellence  is  very  difBcnlt  to  secure,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
inherited  capability  has  something  to  do  with  the  matter.  It  is  said  that  English 
boys  taught  to  write  in  France  rarely  write  in  the  French  style. 

(1)  Introductory  Lessons. — ^The  teaching  of  writing  should  be  based 
upon  easy  exercises  in  drawing  of  the  Kindergarten  type,  together 
with  lessons  on  '  form '  such  as  are  commonly  given  in  infcmt  schools. 
The  two  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  illustrate  and  assist  each  other. 

The  book  or  paper  for  the  drawing  should  be  faintly  ruled  into 
squares  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Various  graduated  exercises 
should  be  giyen  in  drawing  lines  of  definite  length  from  point  to 
point  in  any  required  direction ;  at  first  along  the  ruled  lines,  and 
later  from  any  one  point  to  any  other.  The  lines  may  soon  be  com- 
bined into  easy  patterns,  including  the  simple  forms  of  the  straight- 
line  print  capitals. 

In  this  way  the  child  may  be  gradually  familiarised  with  the  use  of 
the  pencil,  and  will  gain  the  power  of  making  a  fairly  firm  and  eyen 
stroke  of  definite  length.  At  the  same  time  he  is  taught  to  observe 
and  obtain  some  notion  of  relative  distances. 

Books  with  the  copies  printed  in  addition  to  the  ruling  may  be  bought,  but  the 
best  plan  is  to  have  a  black-board  ruled  in  squares,  and  for  the  teacher  to  illustrate 
the  drawing  of  each  line,  and  build  up  the  copy  part  by  part,  the  child  imitating  each 
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in  turn  m  the  teacher  draws  it    Baeh  line  should  be  emnined  and  eometed  bcCora 
the  next  is  proceeded  with. 

Where  paper  cannot  be  afforded,  slates  ruled  in  the  mj  required  maj  be  used; 
bat  all  exercises  connected  with  writing  are  best  performed  on  paper,  and  tbJa  is  nov 
so  cheap  that  there  is  little  exeose  for  not  employing  it.  The  diflUcaltj  about  peaefli 
maj  easily  be  overcome,  as  has  been  proved  in  the  case  of  ordinary  drawing. 

(2)  Pencil  Writing. — ^It  1b  a  mittaka  fiir  olilldren  In  leandBg  to 
write  to  iMgln  with  tlie  pen,  as  may  be  proyed  bj  making  the  experi- 
ment The  pencil  ia  much  easier  to  manipoiate,  and  to  use  it  in 
this  stage  is  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  distributing  diffi- 
culties and  learning  one  thing  at  a  time. 

The  child  will  already  haye  learned  to  hold  the  pencil  properh, 
and  he  should  now  be  put  to  write,  not  draw,  the  simpler  elements  of 
the  letters,  beginning  with  straight  strokes  of  settled  length  and 
slope,  and  passing  to  such  letters  as  t,  u,  m,  n.  Ck)mbinations  of 
these  into  words  should  next  be  taken,  and  then  the  other  letters  in 
a  similar  way  according  to  their  difficulty.  lines  to  guide  the  papil 
as  to  the  size  of  the  letters  should  always  be  used  in  these  lessons; 
but  as  the  chief  thing  now  is  to  teach  him  to  write  the  yarious  forms 
required,  the  way  In  which  the  moyements  are  made  muat  be  spedil^ 
attended  to,  and  he  must  not  be  distracted  or  burdened  by  too  minute 
criticism  as  to  spacing,  uniformity  of  slope,  and  similar  matteis. 
The  curyes  particularly  need  looking  to,  the  hand  being  kept  in  tbe 
same  direction  and  no  twisting  of  the  direction  of  the  pendi  being 
allowed. 

It  is  best  not  to  employ  printed  copies,  and  the  writing  of  each 
letter  should  be  continued  until  it  can  be  made  correctly  and  with 
some  amount  of  ease.  The  black-board  must  be  freely  used  for 
instruction  in  the  mode  of  making  the  letters,  as  well  as  for  the 
illustration  of  special  points. 

Too  much  is  sometimes  made  of  the  Tales  of  dratrlac  as  an  awlftaiio  to  ynWag,  u 
though  the  two  things  were  practically  pretty  much  the  same.  As  a  training  of  tbe 
eye,  drawing  is  of  coune  an  aid  to  the  appreciation  of  the  exact  shapes  of  the  letters, 
especially  in  the  early  stages ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  beyond  tesching  th« 
proper  holding  of  the  pencil  and  giving  some  command  over  It,  drawing  is  any  con- 
siderable help  in  training  the  hand  for  writing.  In  the  case  of  drawing  the  touch  ii 
firm,  the  pressore  uniform,  and  the  movements  comparatively  slow :  in  writing  the 
touch  is  elastic,  the  pressure  variable,*  and  the  movements  rapid.  That  the  skill 
required  diflbrs  in  the  two  cases  is  shewn  by  the  fact  that  many  accomplished 
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dranghtunen  are  bad  writers,  while  good  writers  are  by  no  means  necessarily  good 
draughtsmen.  A  boy  who  had  only  learned  to  draw  well,  wonld  still  find  it  a 
troublesome  matter  to  learn  to  write. 


(3)  JEarly  lessons  in  writing  with  the  pen, — The  first  lessons  should 
be  similar  to  those  gone  oyer  with  the  pencil,  attention  being  at  first 
specially  directed  to  the  proper  management  of  the  pen  and  ink  and 
the  formation  of  the  letters.  All  the  class  should  write  the  same 
copy  at  the  same  time,  and  the  letters  should  be  taught  in  groups,  so 
that  the  mastery  of  one  will  prepare  the  way  for  the  next.  As  soon  aa 
a  few  letters  have  been  learned  they  should  be  linked  into  words, 
and  such  matters  as  spacing,  joinings,  and  slope  carefully  looked  to. 
Repetition  should  be  secured  by  new  combinations.  The  following 
classification  of  the  letters  serves  very  well — 

(i.)  f,  w,  71,  m.  (iv.)  j,  y,  g. 

(ii.)  t,  Z,  p,  h,  (v.)  «,  w,  6,  r. 

(iii.)  0,  a,  (f,  g,  c,  e.  (vi.)  s,  k,f,  x,  «. 

Many  teachers  will  prefer  to  use  the  engraved  headlines,  in 
which  case  such  books  should  be  chosen  as  introduce  the  letters  in  a 
reasonable  order  and  give  sufficient  well  arranged  practice.  In  any 
case  thorough  demonstration  and  illustration  on  the  black-board  must 
not  be  forgotten.  The  want  of  such  teaching,  where  a  class  has  to  be 
dealt  with,  is  a  common  defect. 

The  first  two  or  three  lines  after  the  copy  should  have  the  letters 
or  words  printed  in  faint  ink  for  tracing  on  Locke's  plan,  the  rest  of 
the  page  being  left  for  practice  without  this  aid.  Guide  lines,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Mulhaiiser  rhomboids,  to  assist  in  the  acquirement 
of  proper  spacing  and  slope,  will  also  certainly  facilitate  progress  at 
this  stage. 

If  the  teacher  doubts  this,  he  should  test  the  matter  practically  for  hImBelf.  Were 
this  done  more  frequently,  a  Juster  estimate  would  be  formed  than  is  often  the  case 
respecting  many  of  the  so-called  improvements  upon  the  older  methods. 

The  teacher  should  do  hfs  best  to  train  the  child  to  a  thoroach  knowUdg*  of  tlia 
fenns  of  the  lottors,  so  that  he  may  have  a  fixed  standard  in  his  mind,  and  be  able  to 
produce  any  form  correctly  from  memory.  He  should  be  encouraged  to  write  boldly 
and  firmly :  much  weak  writing  results  firom  timidity.  Gliildren  sgain  vary  consider- 
ably in  their  power  of  appreciating  form,  and  some  sppear  guilty  of  carelessness  who 
simply  have  not  learned  to  observe. 
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IKBTOH  PLAH  OF  BABLT  LBBBOHI. 

(a)  Ohservatimi  and  Instructton,  First  letter  of  copy  (whether 
engrayed  or  not)  written  on  UaCk-board  by  teacher,  while  children 
observe  carefully.  Each  part  illustrated  separately  to  impress  mode 
of  formation.  Brief  and  explicit  directions  given  together  with  any 
necessary  cautions. 

(6)  ImitcUion,  Papils  write  letter  in  their  books,  teacher  super- 
intending and  giving  attention  chiefly  to  those  who  find  most  difficulty. 
Care  taken  to  secure  correct  holding  of  pen  and  natural  position  of 
body. 

(c)  Examiination  and  Correction,  Pupils  stop  writings  work 
examined  and  all  Individual  mistakes  marked.  Any  common  errors 
illustrated  and  corrected  on  black-board,  the  children  being  thoroughly 
questioned  as  to  the  nature  of  the  mistake.  Faulty  forms  contrasted 
with  the  teacher's  copy. 

(d)  Practice,  Remaining  letters  treated  in  the  same  way.  The 
whole  word  then  written  before  being  examined  ;  and  finally  a  line 
in  a  similar  manner. 


It  Ib  sometimes  advisable  to  devote  a  portion  of  a  lesson  to  the  i 
eentntft  of  fonui  IDuly  to  b«  ooaiinmdod  with  one  another  from  their  similarity.  Young 
teachers  should  boIo  and  elaarify  taalts  as  an  aid  to  their  teaching.  A  coloured  pencil 
is  useful  for  the  purpose  of  marking  mistakes. 

Children  must  be  taught  to  observe  the  copy,  not  merely  glance  at  it  to  obtain 
the  sequence  of  the  letters.  Frequent  and  thorough  correction  is  certain  to  pay 
in  the  end.  although  the  work  may  appear  to  progress  slowly  at  first  in  consequence. 
It  should  be  impressed  upon  the  pupil  that  he  should  write  first  well,  then  quickly. 

Whatever  style  of  writing  the  teacher  adopts  the  black-board  should  always  be 
ruled  with  tyro  sets  of  parallel  lines,  the  one  horizontal  the  other  inclined  at  the  angle 
settled  upon  for  the  slope  of  the  letters.    The  lines  greatly  fiieilitate  the  setting  of  a 
good  copy,  and  are  of  moch  assistance  in  demonstrating  the  proper  formation,  pro- 
portions, and  spacing  of  the  letters.    In  dealing  with  faulty  forms  on  the  black-board 
it  is  often  advisable  to  exaggerate  the  errors  somewhat,  that  their  nature  may 
be  clearly  apprehended.    After  a  mistake  has  been  explained  and  illustrated,  the 
teacher  should  again  show  how  to  make  the  letter  correctly,  and  he  may  sometimes 
y/\\\\  niiv&titci^e  hn^ ».'  i^  iitade  upon  the  black-board  by  the  children  themselves. 
The  foUQwing  jiit  n  fc^  mlrtafcos  eomaonly  not  with  :— 
(a)  UueqiiAl  sxi^y  cT  rtirves  at  top  and  bottom— hooks  begun  too  low. 
^)  Axis  of  «Uip!<e  ^n  such  letters  as  o,  a,  d,  g,  of  different  inclination  from  that  of 
1  Mim  nMB^xrinteil  right  line  letters. 

b  f^  ellipse  (?T  0  p{)rtion  of  the  letter  commenced  in  the  wrong  place. 
■taABttlt  WTQii^ly  made  in  the  letters  r,  2>,  v,  w. 

\ 
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(e)  Letiera  not  of  nniform  heights,  widths,  and  slope — t  and  p  ft«quently  too 
tall.  4 

(/)  Bad  spacing— letters  crowded  in  some  places  and  too  much  spread  in  others. 

(g)  Vanity  Junctions ;  a  meaningless  stroke  prefixed  to  letters  like  o,  a,  d,  when 
these  commence  a  word. 

{h)  Stmighi-line  elements  crooked,  patched,  or  broken. 

(i)  Ragged  scratchy  lines  flrom  fkulty  holding  of  the  pen— downstrokes  of  varying 
thickness. 

(4)  The  vnthdrauxU  of  mechanical  aids, — When  the  children  can 
fonn  the  letters  correctly  without  difficulty  and  combine  them  into 
words  with  proper  junctions  and  spacing  of  the  parts,  mechanical  aids 
should  be  gradually  withdrawn.  Tracing  should  be  first  given  up, 
and  then  the  oblique  lines  serving  as  guides  to  the  slope  and  width 
of  the  letters.  Simple  horizontal  lines  to  indicate  the  height  of  the 
long  letters,  and  vertical  ones  to  show  the  spacing  of  the  words  should 
be  retained  somewhat  longer. 

The  same  copy  should  still  be  written  by  the  whole  class,  even 
where  engraved  headlines  are  used.  It  should  also  be  put  upon  the 
black-board  by  the  teacher,  and  any  difficulties  connected  with  it 
explained ;  but  much  less  time  should  be  taken  up  with  this  ex- 
planatory teaching  than  previously,  as  the  main  tiling  at  tlili  stage 
is  oaxeftiUy  snparvlBed  practice. 

Exercises  on  all  the  letters  should  be  given,  the  more  difficult  com- 
binations being  gradually  introduced.  Each  copy  should  consist  of 
a  short  sentence,  as  being  more  interesting ;  or  of  two  or  three  words 
introducing  the  particular  association  of  letters  to  be  practised.  The 
copy  should  be  repeated  at  least  once  down  the  page.  The  writ- 
ing should  not  be  all  of  one  size,  'text-hand'  being  introduced 
now  and  again  to  accustom  the  fingers  to  a  larger  sweep  and  firmer 
stroke. 

It  will  be  found  that  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  the  teacher  has  to  cope  witli  at 
this  stage  is  getting  tlte  child  to  attend  closely  to  the  model.  The  supervision  will 
need  to  be  as  thorough  as  before,  each  line  being  examined  as  it  is  written,  and  all 
the  pupils  for  the  present  being  made  to  write  at  the  same  speed.  In  particular 
cases  the  teacher  will  often  find  it  useAil  to  pencU  in  a  few  letters  for  the  child  uitil 
the  difficulty  with  which  he  is  contending  is  overcome. 

(5)  The  Introduction  of  the -Capital  Letters, — The  previous  practice 
of  the  small  letters  in  'text-hand'  will  have  prepared  the  child  to 
some  extent  for  the  greater  certainty  and  freedom  of  movement 
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required  In  forming  tlie  capitals ;  but  the  step  at  best  is  by  no  means 
easy.  The  curve  of  double  flexure  which  enters  into  many  of  the 
capitals,  as  @^  ^  ^  Sj  etc.,  is  a  new  and  difficult  element  to  make 
with  the  necessary  grace  and  flow  of  line ;  while  the  adjustment  of 
the  various  curves,  so  as  to  keep  the  letters  properly  balanced,  and 
the  determination  of  the  right  slope  without  any  straight  line  portion 
to  serve  as  a  guide,  necessitate  a  considerable  amount  of  judgment 
and  knowledge  of  form. 

The  pupils  will  need  to  be  gradually  trained  to  the  recognition  of 
the  nature  and  relationship  of  the  different  parte  by  being  frequently 
shewn  on  the  blackboard  how  to  form  the  letters,  by  having  tJieir 
attention  drawn  to  the  characteristic  features  of  each,  by  class  criti- 
cisms of  £Eiulty  forms,  and  by  correction  of  the  errors  of  individuals. 

The  capital  letters  of  similar  formation  should  be  taught  in  succession,  and  when  one 
gronp  has  been  mastered  the  next  least  complex  one  should  be  taken.  Each  corre 
must  be  formed  continuously  and  smoothly ;  there  must  be  no  stiflfhess  or  irregoUrity, 
no  breaks,  and  no  patching  of  the  lines.  The  size  at  first  should  be  that  required  in 
'round-hand,'  and  from  this  the  pupil  should  pass  to  larger  letters  when  he  has 
gained  sufficient  jrawer.  The  writing  of  capital  letters  alone  is  not  an  interesting 
exercise,  and  as  soon  as  soiQe  practice  has  been  obtained  to  ensure  general  correctneBS 
they  should  be  taken  in  connection  with  words. 

(6J  ^SmaU'Hand,' — In  beginning  *  small-hand'  the  ^t  plan, 
where  it  can  be  managed,  is  to  have  a  sentence  set  in  '  round-hand,' 
and  then  the  same  sentence  in  small  hand.  In  any  case  ihe  writing 
should  he  hold  and  clear,  and  the  upstrokes  not  too  fine.  The  pens 
used  are  often  unsuitable,  and  make  the  writing  look  weak  and 
finical  Careful  formation  of  the  letters  is  of  more  importance  than 
the  finish  of  the  strokes.  Exact  imitation  of  the  model  is  still  to  be 
insisted  upon,  and  neither  the  size  of  the  writing  nor  the  spacing  of 
the  words  must  be  less  than  the  copy. 

Vigilant  Bupervision  is  as  neoessary  as  ever.  The  teacher  should 
move  round  the  class  continually  to  encourage  effort^  check  any  hasty 
or  slovenly  work,  and  correct  any  faulte  which  may  make  their 
appearance.  Incomplete  formation  of  the  letters,  want  of  evenness, 
and  irregularity  of  height  are  not  uncommon  defects. 

The  alternative  forms  of  the  letters  r  and  t,  commonly  used  in  *  small-band/  shoald 
be  illustrated  on  the  black-board.  The  looping  of  the  letters  ft,  %,  k,  and  I,  shonld 
also  receive  attention ;  and  the  pupila  should  be  cautioned  against  the  fk«qaent  mis- 
take of  bending  what  should  be  the  straight  line  portions  of  these  letters. 
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(7)  The  passage  from  exact  imitation  to  freedom, — As  soon  as 
some  practice  has  been  gained  in  '  small-hand,'  the  child  should  not 
be  confined  solely  to  this.  Occasional  copies  of  the  larger  kinds 
should  be  interspersed,  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  training  of 
the  hand  to  increased  certainty  and  skill  in  the  management  of  the  pen. 

When  by  such  exercises  a  firm  regular  hand  in  the  style  of  the 
models  has  been  secured,  capy-haot  pracUoe  should  be  reduced,  and 
its  place  gradually  taken  by  other  writing  exercises.  Greater  free- 
dom in  the  formation  of  the  letters  may  now  be  allowed,  and  rapidity 
of  execution  should  he  fostered  until  a  good  current  hand  can  be 
written.  Carelessness,  or  scribbling,  however,  must  never  be  per- 
mitted ;  and  though  continuous  supervision  will  not  be  so  necessary 
as  heretofore,  all  exercises  should  be  carefully  examined  and  the 
defects  corrected. 

Few  things  will  do  more  for  the  pupil  at  this  stage  than  having 
constantly  before  him  examples  of  a  good  cuxrent  hand  such  as  it  is 
desired  he  shall  write ;  and  for  this  purpose  some  of  the  published 
specimens  of  the  style  of  writing  favoured  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners may  be  used  with  great  advantage  as  standards,  apart 
from  any  exact  imitation  of  them  as  copies. 

The  trfluscriptlon,  without  blunders  of  any  kind,  of  passages  of  prose  and  poetiy 
is  a  good  training  in  exactness  as  well  as  in  writing ;  and  the  work  may  be  varied  by 
the  writing  of  such  things  as  letters,  bills,  composition  exercises,  and  passages  com' 
mitted  to  memory.  Xtalle  piiatliic  is  also  useftil,  and  the  occasional  introduction  of 
exercises  in  this  will  be  found  a  gain  to  the  pupils. 


(a)  The  head-tescher  durald  perlodieally  sm  aU  oopy^books. 

(2>)  In  the  earlier  stages,  the  children  that  need  most  attention  should  be  placed  in 
front  Sbori-ilghtod  ehildrMi  an  ofUn  B«gl«eUd ;  tliey  should  be  always  placed  where 
they  can  see  what  is  written  on  the  black-board. 

(c)  The  teacher's  marking  of  errors  should  be  neat,  so  that  the  books  may  not  be 
disflgtired. 

((I)  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  books  are  moved  Airther  away  from  the  pupils  In 
writing  the  lower  lines  of  a  page,  so  that  the  hand  and  wrist  may  be  properly  sup- 
ported on  the  desk. 

(fi)  The  children  should  be  shewn  how  to  via  hlottliig-papor,  passing  the  hand  over  it 
with  a  gentle  pressure  first,  then  more  firmly. 

(/)  Blots  and  smears  should  not  pass  unnoticed,  and  bo  seribbUng  on  the  eovm  of  the 
books  or  on  the  desks  should  ever  bo  allowed. 

(Sf)  The  teacher  should  vigorously  insist  upon  the  avoMaaeo  of  vneloaaly  baUts,  audi 
as  apattering  the  ink  about  the  desk  or  floor,  inking  the  fingers,  putting  the  pen  in 
the  mouth  and  spitting  out  the  ink,  and  wiping  the  pen  on  the  hair  or  clothes. 
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(h)  Oopybooka  Aovld  not  b«  Uk«B  Imoa  until  they  nxe  finished,  as,  if  this  be  alloweti, 
they  will  scarcely  escape  being  soiled,  crumpled,  and  torn,  and  perhaps  written  in  hj 
others.  Those  belonging  to  each  class  should  be  collected  at  the  end  of  every  vritiiic 
lesson  by  a  monitor  and  neatly  fiwtened  between  two  thin  boards  to  preaerre  theia 
from  damage. 

(i)  The  psBs  Shoald  b«  proptriy  etoaitsd  when  collected,  and  any  damaged  ones  replaced, 
not  merely  tiixown  into  a  box  with  the  ink  left  to  dry  on  them  and  clog  up  tbe  points. 

0)  Good  ink  is  also  essential,  and  the  lak-wtUs  Shoald  b«  ptxiodkally  wasbsi  o«k  and 
refilled  that  there  may  be  no  deposit  of  mud  from  accumulated  dusL  A  copper  can 
with  a  fine  spout  should  be  used  for  filling ;  tinned  iron  rapidly  corrodes. 


ly.    ABITHMETIC. 

There  is  perhaps  more  general  agreement  theoretically  as  to  tbe 
broader  principles  which  should  govern  the  teaching  of  Arithmetic, 
and  as  to  the  main  lines  of  the  methods  by  which  the  various  parts 
should  be  presented,  than  is  the  case  in  any  other  of  the  common 
subjects  of  school  instruction.^  Practically,  however,  some  of  the 
more  important  objects  which  ought  to  be  aimed  at  are  frequently 
lost  sight  of,  or  remain  imheeded;  while  others  are  pushed  more 
prominently  forward  than  their  real  value  is  warrant  for.  Nor  are 
the  true  claims  of  Arithmetic  to  its  place  in  school  studies  always 
so  clearly  understood  as  they  should  be. 
L  Scope  aitd  Objbct  of  Arithmbtigal  Tbachino. 

(I)  Position  of  arithmetic  in  the  school  course, — ^Viewed  from  the 
side  of  its  practical  utility — that  is,  merely  as  a  matter  of  knowledge, 
and  of  power  to  make  such  calculations  as  are  commonly  required 
by  the  great  majority  of  mankind — arithmetic  is  not  entitled  to  the 
high  place  assigned  to  it  in  the  school  curriculum ;  and  still  less  is 
this  the  case  if  it  is  looked  upon  almost  exclusively  as  a  business 
art  to  be  applied  mainly  in  the  shop  or  the  counting-house.  When, 
however,  it  is  taught  in  such  a  way  as  not  only  to  give  skill  in 
computation,  but  to  become  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of 
mental  training— especially  in  the  way  of  developing  the  reasoning 
power,  and  of  teaching  the  child  to  think  clearly  and  connectedly — 
it  gains  immensely  in  importance,  and  is  then,  next  to  reading  and 
writing,  the  most  profitable  subject  which  the  pupil  is  called  upon 
to  learn.*     It  affects  directly  or  indirectly  almost  every  bcmndh  of 

.  i  8c«  Bftin'a  Sdueatbm  at  a  Selence.  i  8m  Fitch's  lMetur€$  on  Ttachimgi. 
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school  work,  and  the  qualities  it  deyelops  are  of  the  greatest  service 
to  the  possessor  in  meeting  the  needs  of  daily  experience.  The 
Talue  of  arithmetic  thus  depends  yery  largely  upon  the  way  in  which 
it  is  taught 

(2)  ArUhmstic  viewed  as  a  science  and  as  an  art. — As  an  art 
arithmetic  is  concerned  with  certain  elementary  processes  and  rules 
of  calculation  which  can  be  carried  out  by  figures  alone.  Ftom  tbla 
point  of  view  arithmetic  aims  at  making  good  compnten,  and  affords 
the  necessary  instructions  and  exercises  for  the  pupils  to  become 
expert  in  the  yarious  methods  by  which  such  calculations  as  are 
necessary  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  or  in  business,  can  be  made 
in  the  shortest  and  best  way. 

The  processes  are  of  two  kinds,  pure  and  applied.  The  former 
are  of  fundamental  importance  and  deal  with  abstract  numbers  only 
— as  the  first  four  rules,  the  pure  portions  of  yulgar  and  decimal 
fractions,  the  theory  of  proportion,  and  eyolution ;  the  latter  are 
essentially  but  extensions  of  the  processes  of  pure  arithmetic  to  the 
solution  of  questions  relating  to  money,  weights,  measures,  etc — as 
the  compound  rules,  reduction,  practice,  interest,  discount,  and 
various  other  more  or  less  direct  applications. 

As  a  scieTice  arithmetic  takes  into  account  more  particularly  the 
properties  of  numbers  and  the  principles  which  underlie  the  methods 
of  dealing  with  them.  It  shows  how,  firom  known  facts,  we  may 
proceed  to  others  by  applying  certain  modes  of  reasoning  and  calcu- 
lation, and  makes  evident  why  these  must  lead  to  correct  results  if 
accurately  carried  out  It  appeals  to  the  understanding  at  every 
step  ;  and  one  of  its  most  valuable  features  is  that  it  does  not  require 
anything  to  be  accepted  on  trust  or  authority,  but  leads  the  pupil  to 
see  that  there  are  branches  of  knowledge  where  he  may  rightly  expect 
demonstration  at  every  point  It  does  not  view  the  subject  as  some- 
thing to  be  learned  by  rote ;  but  as  a  series  of  truths  and  processes 
to  be  thought  out.  The  interdependence  of  the  various  parts  is 
brought  clearly  into  view,  and  each  is  treated  as  a  logical  develop- 
ment of  what  has  gone  before. 

The  scientific  view  of  arithmetic  does  not  in  the  least  disregard 
the  need  of  numerous  exercises  in  computation ;  but  it  endeavours 
to  secure  that  they  shall  be  such  as  to  give  an  insight  into  the  real 
nature  of  the  subject,  and  that  they  shall  be  performed  intelligently. 

X 
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It  emphasises  the  importance  of  the  fundamental  prooessesy  and  leads 
to  the  expansion  of  the  work  in  such  a  way  that^  while  a  solid  foun- 
dation is  laid  for  the  further  prosecution  of  mathematical  studies^ 
the  pupil  gains  power  in  many  directions  besides  those  conoemed 
merely  with  Ctilculation. 

Where  the  two  views  are  properly  combined,  the  memorlflliis  of 
rules  is  subordinated  to  tbe  dear  grasp  of  principles  and  of  tlM  rela- 
tion of  these  to  practical  applications,  so  that  the  pupil  is  able  to 
make  many  of  these  applications  for  himself  without  any  set  rule 
respecting  them.  Every  new  process  or  development  is  so  treated 
as  to  throw  further  light  on  the  meaning  and  scope  of  what  has  gone 
before,  as  well  as  give  a  glimpse  of  what  has  to  come  after.  Where 
the  pupil  is  able  to  proceed  so  far,  there  will  be  no  break  in  the 
training  given,  from  the  inculcation  of  the  first  notions  of  number 
up  to  the  use  of  letter  symbols  and  the  more  general  reasoning 
which  algebra  supplies. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  arithmetic  can  be  ia  any  degree 
adequately  treated  from  the  scientiflc  aide  in  a  first  coarse :  sach  tareatment  can  celj 
come  gradually  as  the  child's  understanding  is  strengthened  and  he  gains  power  tc 
reason.  But  it  is  an  equal  mistake  to  keep  the  pupil  at  a  constant  drill  in  meKlj 
manipulating  figures,  when  he  ought  to  be  learning  to  think  and  to  realise  the  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  his  work.  The  only  thing  to  be  insisted  upon  is,  that,  ao  ftr  •■ 
the  elkUd'i  power  and  imdexstaadlac  wlU  ••r?«  wlthovt  fbrdag  bim,  tte  voxIk  ongkt  to  to 
made  intolUgoni,  and  that,  as  he  develops,  the  logical  side  of  the  subject  should  h^ 
brought  more  and  more  into  view.  Something  indeed  may  be  done  from  the  first  if 
due  care  and  patience  be  exercised. 

The  limits  of  arithmetic,  as  found  in  our  text-books,  are  not  natural  ones,  but  arc 
simply  those  which  have  been  sanctioned  by  common  usage,  or  such  as  are  supposed 
to  include  a  suitable  elementary  course.  The  rules  given  have  varied  according  to 
what  were  thought  to  be  the  needs  of  the  time  ;  and  some  once  common — ^as  '  tair 
and  tret,'  'alligation,'  'partnership,'  of  various  kinds,  etc.— have  practieally  db- 
appeared  fh)m  our  books.  Ordinary  commercial  requirements,  however,  still  receive 
almost  exclusive  consideration  in  the  way  of  applied  rules,  some  of  which  are  likely 
to  prove  of  little,  if  of  any,  use  to  the  common  run  of  pupils,  and  others  are  certainly 
not  of  such  pre-eminent  value  as  the  time  and  attention  devoted  to  them  would  seem 
to  indicate.  The  great  extension  of  science  and  of  science  teaching  of  late  has 
brought  into  importance  many  matters,  especially  relating  to  physics,  which,  as 
knowledge,  have  a  distinct  value  to  the  ordinary  student,  and  are  interesting  and 
useful  for  purposes  of  training  and  of  practice  in  calculation.  From  the  standpoint 
of  a  general  education  these  deserve  to  be  treated  as  parts  of  applied  arithmetic  as 
much  as  many  of  the  things  still  set  forth  at  length  in  our  books. 

(3)  OenercU  objects  of  teaching  arithmetic. — The  two  main  objects 


k. 
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to  be  kept  in  view  by  the  teacher  in  his  treatment  of  arithmetic  in 
school  are — 

(a)  To  ftmUlarlM  the  pnpil  with  the  ordinary  prooesMs  and  roles 
of  arithmetic,  and  to  render  him  expert  in  computation  by  the  best 
methods,  so  that  he  may  be  able,  with  readiness  and  reasonable 
certainty,  to  make  such  practical  calculations  as  are  likely  to  fall  in 
his  way  within  the  common  limits  of  the  subject. 

(6)  To  secure  to  the  child  the  benefits  of  the  mental  tralninff  which 
the  right  teaching  of  the  suliject  Is  calculated  to  afford,  so  that, 
while  practical  needs  are  as  fully  satisfied  as  circumstances  will  allow, 
his  understanding  generally  is  developed,  and  some  power  is  given 
to  reason  correctly  from  such  data  as  are  put  before  him. 

Though  closely  associated  in  practice,  and  mutually  helpful,  the 
means  to  be  adopted  to  accomplish  these  objects  are  by  no  means  the 
same ;  and  much  care  and  judgment  are  often  necessary  to  adjust 
properly  their  relative  claims,  and  to  combine  them  in  the  most 
effective  way.  When  this  is  done,  "  the  path  along  which  the  pupil 
is  led  may  be  longer  than  the  usual  route  ;  but  then  it  is  in  broad 
daylight,  he  is  more  independent  of  his  guide,  and  derives  more 
health  and  vigour  from  the  exercise." 

What  we  have  to  aim  at  is  drill  withont  weariness,  and  the 
training  of  the  Intelligenoe  without  forcing  or  hurry.  Both  things 
are  necessary ;  the  child  has  to  learn  both  to  do  and  to  think.  He 
may  have  been  practised  until  he  has  gsdned  considerable  facility  in 
mechanical  computation,  and  yet  have  little  or  no  real  understanding 
of  his  work ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  have  been  intelligently 
taught,  and  yet,  from  want  of  necessary  practice,  be  able  to  make  the 
calculatioDS  required  only  slowly  and  inaccurately. 

The  purpose  of  the  school  Is  to  give  a  broad  general  training,  not 
to  make  business  specialists.  Those  matters,  which  are  valuable  to 
all  alike,  and  which  all  need,  should  receive  attention  first,  then 
rules  of  more  restricted  usefulness.  If  the  pupil  has  been  properly 
taught,  he  will  be  able  to  acquire  readily  anything  further  desirable 
in  the  way  of  technical  applications  as  they  are  wanted. 

E&ch  boBiness  (whether  banking,  merchanfa  work,  or  whAt  not)  has  Its  own  needs, 
and  to  some  eitent  its  own  methods,  often  widely  diflterent  fh>m  those  given  in  our 
books ;  and  what  bnsiness  men  complain  of  is  not  that  the  boys  from  our  schools  do 
not  know  these  special  applications,  but  that  they  often  lack  a  thorough  grounding 
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in  the  ordinary  arithmetical  processes,  and  consequently  show  little  aptness  in  teaming 
what  is  required,  or  skill  in  using  it  when  learned. 

The  exact  view  to  be  taken  by  the  teacher  respecting  the  nature  and  soope 
of  what  should  be  taught  will  depend  largely  upon  the  status  end  prospects  of  the 
pupils  themselves— how  fi&r  it  is  possible  to  carry  them  in  the  time  they  will  probably 
remain  at  school,  and  what  use  they  are  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  make  of  t2teir 
arithmetic  in  the  Aitnre  ;  for,  clearly,  a  class  of  pupils,  most  of  whom  will  carry  on 
their  studies  to  a  much  higher  point,  should  not  be  ti^eated  in  the  same  way  as  tfaose 
intended  for  business  or  the  workshop  at  an  earlier  stage.  No  matter  where  the  pupQ 
stops,  or  what  he  may  be  destined  for,  he  ought  at  least  to  gain  something  of  the 
training  which  the  study  of  arithmetic  properly  conducted  is  calculated  to  give,  apart 
fh>m  mere  smartness  in  mechanical  computation ;  and  to  girls,  especially,  thia  more 
intellectual  side  is  much  the  more  valuable. 

(4)  Vcd^ie  of  arithmetic  <u  a  general  meant  of  training, — The 
training  to  be  obtained  from  the  proper  study  of  arithmetic  is 
valuable  and  varied.  There  is  scarcely  any  intellectual  £su;ulty  that 
it  may  not  be  made  to  strengthen.  Processes  and  rules  may  be  for- 
gotten, from  want  of  opportunities  to  apply  them,  but  the  beneficial 
effects  of  having  been  put  through  the  mental  gymnastic  training 
which  the  work  should  afford  are  lasting,  and  extend  fax  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  subject  itselil  We  may  briefly  sum  up  some  of  the 
more  marked  of  the  heneflts  to  he  derived  f^om  an  intelligent  study 
of  ailtlmietic  as  follows  : — 

(a)  It  gives  vigour,  freedom,  and  flezibUity  to  the  mind ;  it  helps 
to  bring  the  faculties  under  control,  and  affords  a  most  valnalfle 
logical  training  in  continuous  thinking  and  the  drawing  of  correct 
inferences. 

(&)  It  iiromotes  quickness  of  apinrehension  and  of  mental  move* 
ment ;  it  puts  the  pupil  habitually  on  the  alert,  and  makes  him 
ready  in  resource  and  prompt  in  seizing  upon  the  essential  points  of 
any  matter  presented  to  him. 

(c)  It  strengthens  the  power  of  attention,  and  cultivates  the 
habit  of  applying  the  mind  closely  and  steadily  to  one  thing  at  a 
time. 

(i)  It  brings  strongly  into  view  the  importance  of  a  clear  grasp 
of  ideas,  exactness  of  statement,  and  systematio  arrangement ;  and 
impresses  the  pupil  with  the  necessity  of  caution  in  dealing  with 
and  interpreting  facts. 

(e)  It  enoonrages  the  habit  of  looking  into  things,  and  exercises 
ingenuity  in  unravelling  any  complex  relation  or  involved  statement. 
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(/)  It  fosters  self-reliance,  stimulates  the  pupil  to  face  difficulties 
courageously)  and  shows  something  of  what  may  be  done  by  patient 
investigation. 

(g)  It  develoiMi  the  power  of  atwtraotlon,  and  leads  to  the  com- 
prehension of  the  nature  of  abstract  quantities  and  the  appreciation 
of  abstract  reasoning. 

(h)  It  aids  the  training  of  the  memory,  by  accustoming  the  pupil 
to  the  association  of  ideas  in  natural  sequences  and  to  the  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  their  connection  and  true  subordination. 

The  committing  of  a  rule  to  memory  and  the  working  of  a  multitude  of  examples  to 
give  the  requisite  fiusility  in  dealing  with  the  flgnres  Is  a  very  different  thing  from 
the  understanding  of  a  method,  so  as  to  be  able  to  apply  it  readily  to  cases  of  very 
varied  character.  Mn%lj  lailtotlTe  arlthaaetls  is  valaelMi  for  the  pirpoie  of  iBtaOwtul 
growth.  The  reasoning  must  be  done  by  the  child;  but  to  quote  simply  the  teacher's 
explanation,  and  to  go  through  the  mere  word-repetition  of  the  logical  forms,  is  not 
to  think,  and  must  not  be  mistaken  for  training. 

When  arithmetic  is  taught  in  the  imitative  non-intelligent  way,  the  pupils  are  quite 
unable  to  proceed  with  any  problem  or  unusual  form  of  exercise  until  they  have  been 
put  upon  the  track  of  the  rule ;  and  though  they  may  be  able  to  work  sums  exactly 
after  the  teacher's  model,  they  do  this  without  any  clear  understanding  of  what  they 
are  about  In  such  a  case,  as  Dr.  Lieber  points  out,  the  8ul](}ect  comes  to  be  looked 
upon  as  "  something  not  much  better  than  a  play  with  certain  signs  according  to 
conventional  rules ;  a  discrepancy  which  is  pregnant  with  the  worst  consequences, 
the  more  apparent  the  more  the  scholar  advances  in  mathematics,  or  the  more  he  is 
called  upon  to  apply  them." 

II.  General  Considerations  respecting  the  Conduct  of  the 
Work. 

(1)  The  relation  of  menial  to  written  arithmetic, — What  is  called 
mental  ailtlmietlc,  that  is,  the  solution  of  exercises  without  any 
written  aid,  is  of  frequent  service  in  daily  life,  and  properly  taught 
is  of  the  greatest  utility  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  calculation.  It 
should  supply  the  gymnastic  training  whereby  computation  is 
rendered  more  rapid  and  certain,  and  the  work  to  be  written  down  is 
in  many  cases  shortened  and  simplified.  The  great  mistake  which  is 
made  is  to  teach  mental  and  written  arithmetic  as  though  they  were 
distinct  matters,  with  different  aims  and  methods,  instead  of  closely 
associated  parts  of  the  same  work.  There  should  be  the  most 
intimate  connection  between  the  two,  and  the  essential  nature  of  the 
work  should  be  viewed  as  the  same  in  both,  the  pen  being  used 
to  record  the  partial  results  arrived  at  mentally,  where  the  numbers 
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are  too  great,  and  the  manipulation  of  them  too  complicated|  for  the 
mind  to  carry  forward  the  working  without  such  aid. 

The  diasodatioii  of  mental  and  written  arltlmietlc  bas  many  rhl 
resnlts ;  and  in  part,  at  least,  accoimts  for  the  common  neglect  of 
systematic  training  in  dealing  with  numbers  mentally,  as  well  as  for 
£he  want  of  accuracy  and  facility  so  often  noticeable  in  written 
exercises. 

Mental  work  naturally  precedes  and  leads  np  to  written  aolntlon ; 
and  as  far  as  possible  the  methods  employed  should  be  assimilated 
Mere  tricks,  dodges,  and  short  cuts,  which  may  be  used  for  the 
solution  of  some  particular  kind  of  example,  but  which  hare  no 
place  in  ordinary  work,  are  of  little  moment  compared  with  Uie 
power  to  perform  easy  calculations  by  methods  which  can  be 
employed  in  all  cases.  The  value  of  the  latter  is  not  likely  to  be 
over-estimated.  Facility  in  adding  and  multiplying  numbers  is  of 
special  importance  and  should  be  carefully  provided  for. 

It  is  not  wise  to  attempt  a  complete  course  of  mental  work  before 
beginning  written  exercises.  The  two  should  proceed  side  by  side ; 
and  when  a  child  can  employ  a  process  with  success  mentally,  he 
should  be  taught  to  apply  it  in  the  harder  cases  where  he  will  need 
the  assistance  of  the  pen.  The  distlnotly  gymnastic  exercises  are 
best  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson ;  but  they  should  not  be 
continued  too  long,  and  certainly  not  to  the  point  of  fatigue.  It  is 
the  regolazlty  of  mental  exercises,  not  the  mere  length  of  time  devoted 
to  them,  which  does  good. 

Good  questioning  has  much  to  do  with  saccessfol  progress  in  mental  arithmetic, 
and  the  teacher  must  not  shirk  the  trouble  and  activity  necessary  for  performing  this 
part  of  the  work  welL  The  exercises  should  be  interesting  and  varied,  and  given 
with  sufficient  smartness  to  keep  every  one  on  the  alert  Place-taking,  and  dass 
matohes  in  which  one  half  of  the  pupils  is  pitted  against  the  other,  are  occasionally 
userul. 

In  giving  liarder  exercises  to  be  worked  mentally,  any  difficulty  beyond  that  of 
calculation  should  be  avoided,  and  hence  it  will  be  well  to  let  the  children  have  the  data 
written  on  paper  or  the  black-board,  so  that  they  may  keep  these  clearly  before  ^em. 

(2)  Explanatory  work — General  method  of  procedure  in  teaching  a 
Tide, — The  rule  should  be  gradually  arrived  at  by  the  pupils  induc- 
tively, that  is,  through  their  own  observations  and  conclusions^  its 
full  force  and  meaning  being  grasped  practically,  as  far  as  posaiUe, 
by  the  examination  of  a  number  of  examples,  before  any  attempt  is 
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made  to  express  it  in  a  formal  statement.  Taught  in  this  way  the 
principles  are  clearly  understood,  and  the  words  have  a  meaning  for 
the  pupils  which  they  have  seen  to  be  true ;  their  intelligence  is 
exercised  throughout,  and  as  the  rule  simply  embodies  the  result  of 
their  own  experience,  it  is  more  easily  remembered,  and  is  a  more 
useful  possession  to  them  than  if  merely  accepted  on  the  authority 
of  the  teacher.  It  Is  almost  always  well  to  gratuy  the  child's  love  of 
discoyery ;  the  consciousness  of  power  when  he  has  made  out  a  thing 
for  himself  is  a  strong  incentive  to  further  effort 

"Whenever,"  says  a  writer  in  Knight's  Quarterly  Jounuxl  qf  Education,  "a  diild  can 
be  led  to  form,  to  think  out,  m  it  were,  a  rale  for  himself,  it  is  most  desimble  that 
he  shonld ;  bat  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow  that,  in  cases  where  he  is  nnable  to  do  so, 
the  rale  shoold  be  suppressed  or  omitted ;  nor  does  the  mere  fact  that  he  may  be 
taught,  without  the  rale,  to  perform  the  same  operations,  prove  that  the  rule  is  super- 
fluous, or  ought  not  to  be  communicated,  when  the  operations  without  It  are  much 
more  laborious  and  circuitous  than  when  it  is  applied.  Where,  indeed,  the  principle 
of  the  rale  is  unintelligible,  even  when  communicated,  it  may  generally  be  desirable 
to  suppress  it :  there  may  be  more  harm  in  accustoming  the  mind  to  take  things  upon 
trust  than  in  leaving  it  without  the  practical  assistance  to  be  derived  fh)m  the  rale 
itself.  But  the  more  common  case  will  be  that  of  a  rale  not  within  the  compass  of 
the  leaner  to  discover,  but  admitting  of  full  explanation  and  proof,  such  as  he  can 
comprehend,  when  it  is  once  announced  to  him.  And  these  rales  it  appears  to  us 
desirable  to  communicate ;  not  in  the  first  instance,  indeed,  before  the  want  of  them 
has  been  found,  and  their  value  consequently  appreciated,  by  examples  of  the  same 
operations  performed  without  them ;  but  as  soon  as  these  preliminary  steps  have  been 
gone  through,  and  without  waiting  till  the  same  cautious  process  has  been  carried 
into  other  departments  of  the  subject." 

The  steps  of  the  teaching  in  introducing  a  new  mle  will  be  some- 
what as  follows : — 

(a)  Explanation  of  the  prooese  in  its  simplest  form,  with  any 
concrete  illustrations  necessary  to  secure  full  understanding  and  the 
working  of  easy  examples  mentally. 

(b)  Thorough  questioning  as  to  the  meaning  of  each  step,  so  as  to 
lay  hare  the  principle  on  which  the  rule  is  to  be  based. 

(c)  The  working  and  dissection  on  the  black-board  of  more  difficult 
examples  in  accordance  with  the  rule  to  be  afterwards  given,  so  that 
the  nature  and  order  of  the  steps  may  be  clearly  apparent. 

(d)  Questioning  to  bring  out  exactly  what  has  been  done;  and, 
where  any  gain  will  result  from  so  doing,  to  express  this  in  a  neat 
and  perspicuous  form  of  words  for  use  as  a  practical  rule. 
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(e)  The  working  of  test  examples  by  the  pnplle  themaelTeB  so  as 
to  ensure  that  the  whole  has  been  understood,  and  the  method  at 
least  clearly  grasped. 

In  many  cases  it  will  be  advisable  to  analyse  the  process  ultimately 
to  bo  adopted,  and  to  consider  each  step  separately,  until  the  exact 
nature  of  what  is  to  be  done  is  clearly  comprehended  by  the  children. 
The  work  may  then  be  shortened  and  condensed,  and  the  most  suit- 
able form  given  for  expeditious  solution. 

Although  ftvqaently  too  much  is  $aid  In  describing  the  mode  of  working,  the  teftch- 
ing  is  often  defective  from  not  being  properly  thought  out  The  teacher  is  content 
if  the  children  merely  follow  certain  routine  instructions  without  obtaining  any  real 
insight  into  what  they  are  doing.  Little  actual  power  is  gained,  and  progresa  is  not 
likely  to  be  rapid  or  substantial  when  this  is  the  case. 

The  teacher  should  lay  stress  upon  the  prindides  underlying  a  pro- 
cess, and  as  fiir  as  possible  the  role  to  be  memorised  should  be  deduced 
flrom  these  ;  he  should  also  keep  the  pupil's  mind  clear  as  to  what  is 
assumed  and  what  is  proved,  and  point  out  distinctly  the  difference 
between  particular  instances  and  general  conclusions.  The  recogni- 
tion of  the  general  as  distinct  from  the  particular  is  a  very  important 
part  of  the  training  to  be  gained  from  arithmetic,  and  the  confusion 
of  the  two  is  a  frequent  source  of  error.  Where  the  work  Is  to  be 
based  upon  reasoning,  each  condusioa  should  be  evident  to  the  pnpUs ; 
and  when  these  condusions  have  been  combined,  and  the  general  result 
grasped,  exercises  should  be  given  in  applying  the  same  mode  of 
reasoning  to  various  problems  in  many  different  directions. 

The  teaching  may  easily  be  spoiled  by  going  faster  tiian  the  pupils  are  able  to  foUow 
surely ;  and  it  is  important  at  first  to  make  them  state  clearly  what  they  have  done 
at  each  step  of  the  work,  until  they  are  able  to  give  an  intelligible  account  of  every 
part  of  an  example— what  each  line  of  figures  represents,  and  so  on.  Chaagei  of  vait 
■hovld  b«  siMeially  not«d :  if  the  value  of  the  unit  in  each  case  were  kept  clearly  in  mind, 
many  exercises  would  be  easy  which  too  often  prove  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of 
progress. 

In  many  instances  we  cannot  hope  to  make  a  child  fully  com- 
prehend a  rule  until  he  has  frequently  applied  it ;  but  we  may  lead 
him  to  feel  its  need  and  make  clear  to  him  how  it  is  to  be  used. 

Complete  understanding  is  rarely  to  be  secured  at  first ;  and  the 
wise  teacher  will  patiently  go  back  again  and  again  to  an  obscurity 
until  it  gradually  clears  away  and  full  light  breaks  through. 
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Children  differ  much  in  the  quickness  with  which  they  pick  np  a  new  process ; 
what  ia  looked  upon  as  dulness  and  slowness  is  often  merely  the  result  of  imperfect 
development  It  is  to  be  remembered,  also,  that  stnmgeiiSM  Is  ttsslf  a  dlflcatty,  and 
that  to  scold  children  as  stupid  when  they  are  doing  their  best  is  to  put  them  on  the 
high  road  to  fUlure. 

The  language  employed  must  give  no  trouble,  and  hence  the  terms  to  be  used 
should  be  mastered  independently  before  any  reasoning  in  which  they  occur  is 
given. 

After  explanation  of  a  new  process  of  working  the  first  sums  set  should  be  exactly 
similar  to  tliose  gone  through  during  the  teaching,  and  rafflciently  easy  to  be  readily 
solved  if  this  has  been  underatood. 

(3)  The  general  conduct  of  pmctice  toork — NcUure  of  the  examples^ 
diedplinary  meaeures,  etc, — Directly  the  children  are  able  to  work 
easy  examples  with  success,  the  arithmetic  lessons  will  be  almost 
entirely  a  matter  of  well-ordered  practice  until  a  new  rule  has  to  be 
introduced ;  though  occasionally  passages  of  class  teaching  will  be 
given  when  any  pretty  general  failure  shews  that  a  difficulty  has  been 
encountered,  or  when  it  is  desirable  to  include  any  matter  of  more 
advanced  character. 

The  main  thingi  to  t>e  looked  to  will  be  :— 

(a)  The  suitability  of  the  examples. 

(&)  Neatness  of  figures,  good  form,  and  logical  arrangements. 

(o)  The  thoroughness  of  the  disciplinary  measures  to  ensure  regular 
and  vigorous  effort  and  perfect  honesty  of  performance. 

{d)  Careful  correction  of  the  exercises. 

{e)  Judicious  individual  help  given  to  duller  or  more  backward 
pupils. 

The  examples  must  be  progressively  arranged,  so  as  not  only 
gradually  to  increase  in  difficulty  as  exercises  in  computation,  but, 
when  the  necessary  mechanical  skill  has  been  attained,  to  demand 
more  and  more  that  the  child  shall  exercise  his  wits.  Before  a  rule 
is  left,  his  experiences  in  applying  it  to  different  types  of  sums  should 
have  been  of  a  very  varied  character,  one  set  preparing  the  way  for, 
and  leading  up  to,  others  of  a  more  advanced  character. 

Many  of  the  ezerdsai  should  be  given  in  words,  either  dictated  or 
written  on  the  black-board,  so  that  the  pupils  may  be  accustomed  to 
different  forms  of  statement,  and  exercised  in  making  the  necessary 
translation  into  figures. 

FroUMiis  ihoiild  be  introduced  early,  as  they  are  most  valuable  for 
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the  purpose  of  training  the  intelligence,  and  may  easily  be  made  in 
a  high  degree  interesting  and  stimulating.  They  should  he  lUrly 
dedncible  firom  the  principles  previonBly  learned ;  and  the  gradual 
passage  from  easy  exercises  of  thought  to  more  difficult  and  complex 
questions  should  be  specially  attended  to,  as  at  every  point  the  pupil 
is  to  be  encouraged  to  think,  and  shewn  how  much  he  can  really 
do  by  making  the  essay  in  earnest.  The  difficulties  which  present 
themselves  are  usually  of  two  kinds  ;  first,  that  of  disentangling  the 
various  points,  so  as  to  make  out  the  conditions  given,  and  find  the 
mode  of  discovering  the  relation  sought ;  and,  secondly,  that  of  stating 
the  whole  in  logical  order  and  the  best  form,  so  that  it  may  be  clear 
that  the  pupil  realises  the  force  of  each  step  in  the  reasoning. 

SzamplM  of  the  fiuielfBl  and  utUlcUl  Uad  m  freqntatlj  met  with  durald  be  avoided.  In 
niAny  such  cases  the  statements  are  of  the  most  improbable  and  absnrd  chamctsr ; 
while  the  conditions  are  sach  as  would  never  be  met  with  in  actual  experience,  and 
are  often  glaringly  at  variance  with  common  sense. 

It  ii  noft  unwise  to  keep  impUs  plodding  wearily  through  pagee  of  ezerciiet  of  ex- 
actly the  laae  kind  with  the  idea  of  securtng  perfect  accuracy ;  as  it  is  also  to  set  long  and 
tedious  'grinds,'  the  very  magnitude  of  which  is  a  source  of  alarm  and  conftuion,  and 
not  unfrequently  arouses  disgust  for  the  whole  subject.  As  an  ooccuional  test  of 
strength  in  later  practice  such  examples  may  perhaps  serve  a  useful  purpose ;  but  for 
ordinary  exercise,  like  dumb-bells  that  are  too  heavy,  they  do  much  more  harm  than 
good.  Too  often  it  is  the  teacher's  ease,  not  the  child's  advantage,  which  is  con- 
sidered. "  In  arithmetic,  throughout,"  says  Mr.  Safford,  "time  must  be  taken  awmy 
from  riddles,  puzzles,  operations  with  enormous  numbers,  long  sums  on  the  slate  or 
black-board,  and  given  to  solid  work  in  the  elements  of  numbers,  especially  mental 
work,  to  extemporised  examples,  to  practical  applications  of  arithmetic  which  really 
mean  something." 

Frequently  in  the  exercises  of  beginners  there  is  an  almence  of  any 
definite  arrangement :  the  figures  are  crowded  together  and  badly 
spaced,  and  the  various  parts  of  the  solution  are  scattered  over  the 
paper  in  patches.  It  should  be  made  perfectly  clear  that  much  is 
required  beyond  merely  getting  the  correct  answer.  Where  the  steps 
have  to  be  stated  in  logical  form,  these  should  be  distinctly  marked, 
and  not  confused  by  the  insertion  of  small  subsidiary  calculations 
which  should  be  jotted  down  at  the  side  or  performed  mentally. 
Badly  made  figures  are  often  mistaken,  and  irregularity  in  the  columns 
from  the  figures  not  being  properly  placed  under  one  another  is  also  a 
common  source  of  error. 
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In  some  cases  it  is  very  osefol  to  toMh  tlM  pupils  to  prove  tluir  resalts ;  the  exercise  is 
good  practice,  it  is  generally  interesting  to  children,  and  adds  to  their  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  accuracy. 

Neatness  is  of  course  to  be  insisted  upon,  but  the  elaborate  red  ink  ruling  some- 
times indulged  in  is  little  more  than  a  waste  of  time. 

The  diidplinary  measures,  especially  those  taken  to  secure  that 
the  exercises  are  honestly  and  independently  performed,  are  a  matter 
of  the  graTest  oonoem  in  the  OlaBS  practice  of  aritlmietic  In  no 
part  of  the  teacher's  work  is  neglect  followed  by  more  disastrous  con- 
sequences than  in  this.  So  adroit  are  children  in  copying  from  one 
another,  where  the  inclination  to  do  so  exists,  that  unless  it  is  rendered 
practically  impossible  by  mechanical  arrangements,  or  the  greatest 
vigilance  is  exercised,  it  is  very  likely  to  elude  the  teacher's  notice, 
and  may  go  on  to  a  lamentable  extent.  Both  morally  and  intellec- 
tnally  copsrlng  lias  the  worst  results ;  and,  if  not  vigorously  checked, 
it  will  rapidly  spread,  like  a  disease,  and  soon  sap  all  self-reliance 
and  honest  independent  effort,  as  well  as  destroy  all  real  pleasure  in 
success  on  the  part  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  class.  Where  the 
habit  exists  to  any  great  extent,  the  teacher  should  look  upon  himself 
as  almost  entirely  to  blame,  and  be  should  never  rest  until  it  is 
completely  eradicated. 

Copying  should  alwajrs  bo  treated  as  a  grave  offence.  It  is  of  no 
use  merely  to  appeal  to  a  child's  honour,  for  the  sense  of  duty  is  but 
imperfectly  developed  in  him ;  but  the  dishonesty  and  evil  results  of 
the  vice  should  be  clearly  pointed  out,  and  some  punishment  will 
often  be  necessary  to  enforce  the  teacher's  injunctions.  Severe 
punishments  alone,  however,  are  hy  no  means  a  sufficient  remedy, 
and  in  many  cases  not  a  proper  one. 

With  regard  to  arrangements  for  the  prevention  of  copying,  if  the  pupils  are  in  the 
desks,  as  they  will  be  generally  for  arithmetic  practice,  they  should  be  separated  as 
fiur  as  possible,  and  two  sets  of  similar  sums  given  out  so  that  a4jaetBt  chlUlreB  ItMiw 
dlffsrsBt  work.  If  the  class  is  on  the  floor  in  a  semicircle,  alternate  pupils  may  be 
made  to  advance  one  step  to  the  front,  and  those  which  remain  in  their  places  to  turn 
right  about  face,  or  every  succeeding  pair  may  be  made  to  stand  back  to  back.  Each 
child  should  be  taught  to  attend  absolutely  to  his  own  business,  and  to  turn  over  his 
paper  or  slate  directly  his  work  is  completed. 

There  must  be  no  loitering,  for  rapidity  Is  an  Important  element  in 
good  working  ;  and  it  will  generally  be  found,  where  the  pupil  has 
been  properly  trained,  that  speed  and  aoennMy  go  together.    In  the 
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higher  classes,  when  a  rule  has  been  fairly  mastered,  the  pupils  may  be 
allowed  to  work  independently  from  books.  They  should  not  have 
access  to  the  answers,  however,  nor  should  these  be  given  until  the 
work  is  completed.  The  correction  of  the  exercises  should  be 
thorough,  not  merely  the  perfunctoxy  marking  of  a  sum  as  wrong. 
As  a  rule,  the  pupil  should  discover  hla  error  for  Mitmelf,  and  obtain 
the  correct  result  before  the  example  is  left 

To  encoarage  rapidity,  when  all  th«  membera  of  a  class  are  working  the  same 
examples,  some  teachers  let  the  pnpUs  eaU  oat  th*  ord«r  in  vhteli  they  oomplste  tbaSr 
woA,  and  enter  the  corresponding  number  npon  their  slates.  In  many  cases,  also,  it 
will  be  found  to  repay  the  small  amount  of  time  and  trouble  needed  to  rtoord  tks 
anmbor  of  ssjbs  workod  eorrsotly  by  each  pupil.  It  is  a  stlaKvlu  to  oIKort,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  oaablM  tho  toaohor  to  see  exactly  what  progress  Is  bolag  snado  by  faidMdnala, 
and  conseqaently  what  special  attention  Is  needed.  A  tlaae  Unit  Is  alio  oocasloaally 
vaefaL 

It  will  often  be  necessary  during  early  practice  work  to  help 
individuals  who  have  not  fUlly  grasped  the  teaching  in  order  to 
prevent  their  remaining  idle.  The  best  way  is  to  lead  them  to 
recognise  what  is  needed  by  means  of  questions. 

A  child's  difficulties  are  often  very  real,  and  may  easily  be  missed  by  a  careless  or 
inexperienced  teacher.  This  leads  him  to  go  into  ftuther  explanation,  or  over  the 
whole  work  again,  when  what  is  wanted  is  to  Sad  oat  the  ozaot  poliil  at  wUch 
the  pvpU'a  eadsavoar  to  uBdorstaad  breaks  down,  and  give  Just  the  help  needed  and  no 
more. 

(4)  Good  habits  of  calctilaiion, — Unless  carefully  looked  after, 
children  readily  adopt  roundabout  and  clumsy  ways  of  procedure,  or 
continue  to  use  the  detailed  modes  of  statement  employed  in  learning 
a  process,  long  after  these  should  have  given  way  to  more  abbreviated 
forms  which  allow  the  mind  to  pass  rapidly  from  one  partial  result  to 
another.  Bad  hahlts  of  calculation  once  contracted  are  difficult  to 
get  rid  of;  and  often  stick  to  a  person  through  life.  In  employing 
the  ordinary  processes — especially  of  addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation, and  division — the  pupils  should  be  accustomed  from  the  first 
to  good  methods  of  performing  the  individual  steps,  and  to  the 
use  of  as  IIbw  words  as  possible  in  working,  whether  spoken  aloud 
or  gone  over  mentally. 

In  addition  for  instance,  children  should  be  taught  to  add  by  Dani-ic  the  saectsdve 
SOBS  withoat  msatloBliiff  the  iadlvldaal  aambors.  Thus,  In  adding  0,  8,  4,  and  0,  they 
would  say  9,  17,  SI,  27.  So  in  subtraction,  directly  the  pupils  can  explain  the 
subtracting  of  a  digit  from  a  smaller  one  above,  they  should  abandon  the  practice  of 
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stating  eaeh  step  In  detail.  Thus  in  gubtracting  28  from  66,  they  would  say  8  from 
10  at  once ;  and  a  little  later  on  they  should  be  taught  to  give  the  results  merely, 
without  mentioning  how  each  Is  obtained. 

Beyond  the  most  elementary  stage  oonaUag  oa  the  flacers  theald  not  be  allowid ;  and 
even  there  it  should  be  limited,  for  the  most  part,  to  purposes  of  demonstration  and 
illustration  until  the  sums  of  any  two  digits  have  been  fixed  in';  the  mind.  Oarryliiff 
flfves  durald  do*  be  writtea  dowa,  and  when  the  child  has  made  some  progress  should 
not  be  mentioned  in  passing  fhnn  one  step  to  another. 

There  should  be  bo  anuabliac  or  wUsperlag  of  the  flfures  dwiag  work ;  and  the  small 
subordinate  calculations,  often  required  before  a  certain  step  can  be  stated,  should 
be  performed  as  far  as  possible  mentally. 

(5)  The  learning  of  TahUs. — There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning 
arithmetical  tables,  but  one  method  of  doing  this  may  be  much  more 
intelligent  and  satisfactory  than  another.  TaUes  slioiild  not  be 
brought  before  obildren  too  soon,  nor  should  they  be  given  them  to 
be  learned  by  heart  without  preparation.  They  should  rather  sum 
up  and  systematise  previous  work,  so  that  the  pupils  may  both 
understand  and  appreciate  the  value  of  the  orderly  arrangement  and 
the  grouping  of  similar  results.  Where  the  children  are  led  to 
ooBstmct  the  tables  fiir  themselTes,  after  having  investigated  before- 
hand the  individual  truths,  such  tables  will  be  much  more  real  and 
intelligible,  as  well  as  more  attractive,  than  when  simply  presented 
without  explanation  as  a  piece  of  task-work,  to  be  learned  by  cease- 
less repetition  only,  and  without  any  idea  of  their  usefulness  or  the 
mode  of  their  application. 

When  the  nature  of  a  table  is  clearly  understood,  the  results 
should  be  gone  over  continually  in  the  same  order,  so  long  as  the 
repetition,  whether  simultaneous  or  otherwise,  is  not  allowed  to 
become  wearisome  by  being  carried  too  far  at  one  time.  Drill  of 
this  kind  brings  in  the  aid  of  association,  gives  a  certalntF  which  la 
rarely  lecared  in  any  other  way,  and  fixes  in  the  mind  a  standard  form, 
as  it  were,  to  which  appeal  can  be  made  in  case  of  difficolty.  The 
associations  in  the  end  tend  to  become  completely  automatic,  so  that 
the  results  come  instantly  and  spontaneously  into  the  mind ;  and  so 
long  as  there  is  any  hesitation,  or  any  effort  is  required,  the  tables 
cannot  be  said  to  be  known  as  they  should  be. 

Facility  of  application  is  to  be  gained  by  nnmerons  and  vaiied 
mlBcellaneona  exeroises,  performed  mentally,  and  embodying  the 
truths  which  have  be^n  learned* 
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IntbecaMOfftdditionaadmUraAtlaataUMitheresalttBhonldbe  Mrtvtd  tfbyMlul 
oltf  Mttre  4«monstrattoas,  and,  as  (kr  as  possible,  they  should  be  taught  at  the  time ;  tJie 
formal  drill  will  then  come  In  to  fix  the  t^U  which  have  been  gone  over,  and  to  give 
readiness  in  reproducing  them. 

Hm  mvltlpUcatloa  table  itairaU  be  the  ontcome  of  eonUaaed  addltimai  of  the  ssmt  BiBben, 
each  column  being  built  up  and  learned  before  the  next  la  proceeded  with.  The  pupQ 
will  thus  realise  the  relationship  between  addition  and  multiplication,  as  well  as  the 
saving  of  time  and  labour  effected  by  remembering  the  results  once  for  all,  instead  of 
having  to  stop  and  calculate  each  Ktreah  every  time  it  is  wanted. 

Opinions  differ  much  as  to  the  advisaUUty  of  toamlac  the  extended  snttlpUeatiaB  table 
firom  13  to  20  times.  It  is  a  heavy  business,  and  for  ordinary  pupils  who  will  be  but 
little  concerned  with  calculation  afterwards  it  certainly  seems  that  the  time  required 
may  be  much  better  employed.  For  those,  however,  who  are  going  on  to  higher 
mathematical  stadies,  the  knowledge  of  these  extended  results  is  usefttl,  and  in  the 
end  would  no  doubt  save  considerable  time,  especially  if  such  pupils  were  taught  to 
apply  them  in  the  many  different  ways  possible.  Btill,  the  application  of  iht 
method  of  multiplying  each  numbers  mentally  seems  to  serve  almost  as  welL 

For  the  fUll  illustration  of  the  tables  of  weights  and  mtacnres  the  school  should 
possess  a  pair  of  scales  with  a  series  of  ordinary  weights,  a  two<foot  rule,  a  yard 
measure,  a  pole,  and  a  22-yani  tape  or  chain.  .It  is  something  for  the  children  to 
know  these  ol^ects,  but  it  will  add  greatly  to  the  reality  and  value  as  well  aa  to  the 
interest  of  the  teaching  if  they  are  allowed  to  use  them,  as  is  so  often  recommended 
and  so  rarely  done.    In  this  respect  the  continental  scliools  are  distinctly  ahead  of  ua. 

(6)  Shortened  processes,  contracted  methods^  and  approximatiofu. 
That  mode  of  working  and  of  stating  a  sum  should  be  taught  first 
which  enables  the  pupil  to  apprehend  most  clearly  the  principle  of 
the  process,  and  leads  him  to  see  throughout  exactly  what  he  is  doin^, 
and  why  he  does  it ;  but,  when  this  has  been  accomplished,  the  work 
should  be  abbreviated  to  the  best  form  for  ordinary  practice,  and  any 
time-saying  device  should  be  adopted  which  is  within  the  child's 
power. 

Thus,  the  pupil  will  soon  learn  to  dispense  with  unnecessary  ciphers  in  multiidi- 
cation,  and  to  use  the  ordinary  form  of  short  division,  multiplication,  and  division 
by  factors,  the  compact  mode  of  working  0.0.  M.  in  place  of  that  which  takes  the 
form  of  long  division,  cancelling,  etc.  The  abbreviated  method  of  performing  long 
division,  recommended  by  De  Morgan,  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

If  intelligently  taught,  chlldrea  ■ooa  learn  to  reoognlM  when  a  prooass  Is  reund-aboat  aad 
ouabersoaia ;  and  if  skilfully  questioned  will  often  be  able  to  suggest  how  the  work 
may  be  curtailed.  When  the  tine  comes  for  introdudaf  aa  abbreviated  ptecei,  %bm  two 
modes  of  worklnff  Should  be  exhibited  «a  the  blaek-board  side  by  side,  any  improvement 
which  the  children  can  devise  being  made  use  of  and  supplemented  by  the  teacher 
until  what  is  wanted  is  arrived  at  The  two  processes  should  then  be  earefblly  com- 
pared, and  the  saving  effected  made  clear  by  questioning,  counting  the  number  of 
figures  in  each,  noting  the  increased  clearness  and  compactoess  of  the  work,  and 
so  on. 
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The  ooatnusted  mathods  of  multiplication  and  division  of  decimals, 
and  of  finding  square  and  cube  roots,  are  of  much  value  in  solving 
those  harder  examples  which  the  pupils  will  meet  with  when  they 
have  mastered  the  ordinary  modes  of  working  and  come  to  the  review 
and  completion  of  these  subjects.  The  saving  of  time  will  then  be 
appreciated,  and  the  working  will  afford  excellent  practice  in  accurate 
calculation  as  well  as  encourage  the  pupils  to  attack  courageously 
examples  which,  without  such  aid,  would  often  be  extremely  tedious 
and  troublesome.  The  methods  should  be  thoroughly  taught,  and 
when  once  learned  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  forgotten. 

TbA  methods  of  obtaining  approximate  xosolts,  accurate  as  far  as 
is  of  any  practical  value  or  as  the  data  upon  which  they  are  founded 
will  allow,  should  also  receive  much  more  attention  than  they  usually 
do,  especially  in  the  case  of  advanced  pupils  who  are  continuing  their 
mathematical  work.  In  higher  applied  arithmetic,  particularly  where 
decimals  are  employed,  such  methods  are  a  great  saving  of  labour, 
and  impress  upon  the  pupils  the  importance  of  exercising  their 
common  sense,  and  of  examining  how  far  the  particulars  given  will 
warrant  the  accuracy  of  the  result.^ 

It  does  not  follow  that  a  decimal  is  always  the  more  accurate  the  farther  it  ia 
carried ;  and  to  continue  the  working  beyond  the  point  at  which  the  result  ceases  to 
be  trustworthy,  or  of  the  slightest  importance,  is  absurd.  Frequently,  trom  the  very 
nature  of  the  data  given,  they  cannot  be  depended  upon  beyond  about  two  places, 
and  hence  to  calculate  the  answer  in  such  cases  to  seven  or  eight  places  Is  not  only 
a  waste  of  time,  but  gives  the  pupils  a  wrong  notion  of  what  should  be  aimed  at, 
namely,  rational  results. 

The  VM  of  logarlthmi  SkMiId  be  Unght  as  aa  •zteasloB  of  hlfhor  aritluBttie,  and  not 
postponed  until  the  theory  of  them  comes  to  be  considered  in  algebra  and  trlgono« 
metry.  The  solution  of  many  of  the  more  difficult  examples  in  such  rules  as  interest 
and  annuities  will  thus  be  brought  within  the  pupil's  power  at  an  earlier  date  than 
js  commonly  the  csHe. 

(7)  BookSf  etc. — Arithmetic  books  should  not  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  pupils  too  soon,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  begin  with  a  laxge  and 
complete  treatise  at  first  At  no  stage  should  hooks  take  the  place 
of  teaching.  The  accounts  of  the  various  processes  should  be  given 
rather  in  the  concise  form  suited  to  review  than  in  the  full  and 

I  Many  of  our  bott  ariUunatia  bIts  tome  examplM  of  the  modoa  of  arririiif  at  apfrnxlmata  ramilta 
of  nooMnry  rtigrinw  of  meeaxmej,  and  the  teacher  majr  obtain  much  aatlataneo  from  a  little  book  bj 
Xr.  H.  St.  John  Hunter,  called  DeeinuU  ApprortmationM.  Bee  alJio  two  papen  on  Tk«  Artqf  CompMa- 
rtom/ortUpurpotn  ^Seienee,  hy  lit.  Sjrdney  Lapion.  in  yatnrt,  Jannaiy  1888. 
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detailed  way  necessary  for  a  first  explanatiozL  Model  solutioDs 
should  also  be  inserted,  in  order  that  the  pupils  may  hare  constantly 
before  them  good  patterns  of  arrangement  The  main  use,  howeT«r, 
of  the  books  is  to  rapply  weU-deTlsed  and  carefully  graduated  collec- 
tions of  examples  for  practice.  They  are,  in  fact,  to  a  large  extent^ 
a  part  of  the  time-saving  machinery  of  teaching. 

There  is  no  lack  of  excellent  adTaaeed  treatlMa  on  ariUunetle,  those  of  Brook-Smith, 
Pendlebnry,  Lock,  Barnard  Smith,  Marshall  and  Welsfoxd,  and  Elsee  being  among 
the  best  Small  and  cheap  books  of  examples,  covering  the  ground  usually  gone 
over  in  a  year,  are  also  numerous,  and  will  be  found  very  useAil  for  Standard  work. 
The  defect  of  many  such  books  is  that  tlie  examples  are  not  nAu-ly  sufficiently  varied 
in  form,  and  the  collections  of  simple  and  interesting  problems  are  Car  too  meagre. 

Arlthmatle  cards  are  very  useful  in  preparing  for  examinations  within  defined  limits, 
like  those  of  the  '  Code.'  If  properly  constructed,  they  should  afford  a  large  amount 
of  diversified  and  profitable  practice  of  the  kind  needed ;  and  they  may  also  be  often 
usefhlly  employed  as  time-Usts. 

III.  The  Nature  of  thb  Teaching  to  be  given  in  the  Early 
Stages. 

The  nature  of  the  teaching  to  be  given  will  depend  upon  the 
mental  development  of  the  child  ;  and,  unless  this  is  attended  to,  it 
is  impossible  that  he  should  perform  intelligently  what  is  required  of 
him,  or  realise  in  any  adequate  degree  the  notions  with  which  he  is 
to  be  made  fj&miliar. 

The  general  order  of  procedure,  according  to  the  nature  of  that 
which  has  to  be  taught,  may  be  stated  in  various  ways,  as  firam  tilings 
to  ideas,  firom  concrete  to  abstract,  from  intuition  to  the  emifloyment 
of  the  reaaoninfir  power,  ftt)m  illustrations  to  principlea,  from  ezamplss 
to  roles,  from  particular  truths  to  general  ones.  In  all  the  earlier 
teaching  of  arithmetic,  at  least,  the  work  is  necessarily  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  empirical  and  analytical ;  and  it  is  only  when  clear 
ideas  and  some  grasp  of  principles  have  been  gained  that  the  more 
scientific  and  synthetic  side  of  the  work  can  be  successfully  treated. 
This  however  is  no  argument  for  its  neglect  when  the  right  time 
arrives. 

It  was  Pestalozzi's  Idea  that  in  learning  arithmetic  children  should  follow  a  similar 
course  to  that  whereby  mankind  gradually  developed  the  power  to  calculate  and 
reason  respecting  numbers. 

(1)  First  ideas  of  number  as  associated  tdth  actual  things. — In  the 
first  stage  the  senses  of  the  child  are  active,  and  it  is  to  these  the 
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teacher  must  appeal  if  he  would  succeed.  Touch  and  sight  must  be 
made  to  assist  each  other.  By  seeing  and  handling  objects  the  child 
comes  to  recognise  them  as  independent  things,  and  to  realise  the 
difference  between  one  and  more  than  one.  By  and  by  he  comes  to 
perceive  something  of  the  nature  of  a  unit,  and  of  a  group  as  made 
up  of  a  number  of  single  things.  He  thus  gradually  learns  to  count, 
and  eventually  gains  more  or  less  clear  ideas  of  the  simpler  numbers 
as  representing  groups  of  actual  things.  Tbe  ^^^tilrg  must  be 
Bsrstematlo  but  not  formal ;  and  while  real  training  is  being  given, 
the  whole  must  wear  to  the  pupils  the  aspect  of  a  pleasant  pastime. 

Objects  of  Tariooa  kinds  which  the  children  can  handle  and  group  for  themselTes— 
as  toy  bricks,  counters,  beads,  marbles,  short  laths,  strips  of  card,  small  tiles,  tin 
soldiers,  etc.— 4u  well  as  number  pictures  and  black-board  drawings,  may  all  be  made  of 
the  greatest  use.  The  exercises  may  be  varied  in  almost  endless  ways.  Much  patience 
and  brightness  of  manner  are  necessary.  The  teacher  must  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
work  himself  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  interesting,  and  while  the  pupils  are  guided 
by  suggestions,  questioning,  and  so  on,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  sul^'ect  them  to 
undue  constraint  They  must  not  be  driven,  but  Ud  to  eiercise  their  own  ingenuity, 
and  to  tell  all  they  can  find  out  Their  curiosity  will  thus  be  aroused,  they  will  be 
anxious  to  know  more,  and  will  listen  with  pleasure  and  even  avidity  to  what  the 
teacher  has  to  say. 

(2)  BeaUisation  of  simple  ahstract  nwinhers. — The  next  step  is  to 
get  the  child  to  pass  from  the  realisation  of  numbers,  as  representing 
groups  of  things  present  to  sense,  to  the  abstract  notions  of  these 
numbers  stripped  of  all  associations  with  actual  objects.  The  passa^ 
is  a  critical  one,  and  needs  to  be  very  carefully  made.  It  has  often 
been  pointed  out  that  the  best  way  of  accomplishing  it  is  through  the 
use  of  concrete  numbers,  as  representing  groups  of  things  familiar  to 
the  children  but  no  longer  before  them.  This  recollection  of  a  group 
of  objects  helps  the  conception  of  the  number  of  them,  until 
eventually  the  pupils  come  to  realise  clearly  what  is  meant  by  three 
apples,  or  five  books,  in  their  absence,  and  are  able  to  represent  by 
a  series  of  strokes  or  marks  upon  the  black-board  the  number 
of  things  named.  By  long  continued  and  diversified  exercises  of 
this  kind  the  pupils  gradually  recognise  that  the  numbers  are  really 
independent  of  the  things  themselves,  and  may  be  thought  of  apart 
from  them. 

Asy  power  oa  tlM  part  of  tiM  ehUdra  to  resUae  alMtraot  Bottoas  is  at  int  aoa-exlitsat ; 
but  by  the  presentation  of  suitable  ideas  and  exercises  it  will  develop  gradually  and 

Y 
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naturally,  if  no  attempt  be  made  to  nndoly  hasten  its  growth.  It  is  tbe  teaclierV 
bosiness  to  recognise  at  every  point  exactly  how  far  tliis  development  has  tsJcen  place 
and  to  arrange  his  exercises  and  method  accordingly. 

(3)  First  notions  of  the  addition  and  subtraction  of  number^.— 
When  the  children  have  obtained  tolerably  clear  ideas  of  the  value 
of  the  numbers  up  to  ten,  and  can  count  to  sonae  distance  beyond 
that  point,  it  is  time  for  them  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
processes  of  addition  and  subtraction.  The  nnmben  to  lie  added 
must  bo  represented  concretely,  and  the  results  reached  at  flnt  toy 
oonntinjr  the  actual  objects.  By  frequent  and  regular  oral  practice, 
not  too  long  continued  at  one  time,  the  totals  of  any  two  numbers  less 
than  ten  must  be  gradually  fixed  in  the  mind  until  they  can  be  given 
at  once  as  a  single  act  of  memory.  Subtraction  is  best  introduced, 
perhaps,  by  adding  two  groups  of  objects  and  then  taldsi:  each  in  ton 
fiK)m  the  total ;  and  when  once  the  pupils  have  clearly  grasped  the 
notions  of  addition  and  subtraction,  the  two  kinds  of  exercise  may 
proceed  side  by  side. 

The  common  practice  is  for  the  teacher  to  move  too  rapidly  to  more  difficult 
exercises,  instead  of  constantly  and  thoroughly  practising  the  children  in  the  manipa- 
lation  of  easy  numbera  well  within  their  jmwer.  Some  skill  is  needed  to  prevent 
the  exercises  becoming  tedious  from  continaed  iteration  of  the  same  resnlto,  hut 
to  an  ingenious  teacher  the  frequent  change  of  form  necessary  will  not  present  any 
great  difficulty. 

In  the  hands  of  a  skilful  teacher  the  ball  frame  is  a  very  useful  piece  of  apparatus 
for  these  early  exercises.  By  its  means  all  the  ordinary  simple  facts  to  be  dealt  with 
may  easily  be  demonstrated.  Many  different  forms  of  the  apparatus  are  in  use,  one 
of  the  best  being  that  figured  by  Mr.  Fitch,i  in  which  the  wires  after  preceding  some 
distance  verticaUy  are  bent  round  horizontally,  and  the  size  of  the  balls  is  increased 
from  right  to  left.  There  is  also  a  ledge  at  the  bottom  for  the  exhibition  of  small 
cards  on  which  the  figures  are  printed  in  bold  type. 

"The  numerical  frame  has  been  in  use  since  1812.  It  is  said  that  it  came  Stotd 
Russia,  and  that  Russia  herself  borrowed  it  f^om  Chimu"— (C(mi|»yre.) 

(4)  The  representation  of  numbers  by  written  symbols, — The  pupils 
will  now  be  prepared  for  learning  how  to  express  easy  numbers  by 
written  symbols,  and  will  doubtless  in  many  cases  have  felt  the  want 
of  some  means  of  doing  this  when  called  upon  to  represent  a  number 
by  a  series  of  strokes.  They  should,  without  any  reference  to  the 
decimal  notation,  be  taught  to  write  the  numbers  from  1  to  20 ;  so 
as  to  be  able  to  give  at  once  the  number  corresponding  to  any 

1  Lteturt$  on  TtaehiHg,  p.  S14  (1881). 
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symbol,  or  vice  versOy  and  also  to  represent  by  written  figures  little 
sums  in  addition  and  subtraction  after  these  have  been  worked 
mentally. 

The  teaching  of  the  symbols,  or  figures  representing  numbers,  is  a  much  easier 
matter  than  training  the  puj^s  to  conceive  the  numbers  themselves  as  olU^cts  of 
thought  The  oml  work  will  gradually  be  systematised  in  the  form  of  tables,  the 
results  being  in  the  first  instance  discovered  by  the  pupils  themselves  and  put  upon 
the  b]ack<board.  These  will  be  gone  over  time  after  time  in  this  and  succeeding 
stages  until  they  are  known  with  certainty  and  exactness,  and  instantly  come  up 
into  the  consciousness  without  effort  when  wanted. 

(6)  Introduction  to  the  principle  of  the  decimal  notatiotu — When 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  work  has  been  properly  taught,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  decimal  notation  may  readily  be  explained,  the  changes 
from  one  denomination  to  another  being  fully  illustrated  objectively 
in  a  way  shortly  to  be  described.  At  the  hundreds  a  pause  should  be 
made,  and  the  working  extended  to  simple  examples  in  addition  and 
subtraction,  the  latter,  however,  being  still  confined  to  cases  in  which 
each  figure  in  the  subtrahend  is  less  than  the  corresponding  figure  in 
the  minuend. 

In  the  examples  concrete  numbers  should  be  used,  and  the  results  may  be  tested  as 
often  as  is  thought  desirable  by  appeal  to  actual  otiJects.  Oral  work  will  be  regularly 
continued,  a  portion  of  each  lesson  being  allotted  to  this,  as  will  also  easy  exercises 
in  the  analysis  of  simple  numbers,  so  that  the  children  may  be  led  to  recognise  the 
\'arious  ways  in  which  each  may  be  made  up. 

(6)  The  gradual  withdravjol  of  objective  demonstrations. — As  soon 
us  the  children  have  become  familiar  with  the  use  of  concrete  num- 
bers, and  have  progressed  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  grasp  in  some 
degree  the  meaning  of  abstract  numbers  and  to  employ  them  in  their 
exercises,  objective  demonstrations  and  illustrations  should  gradually 
be  withdrawn  as  a  basis  of  the  teaching,  and  only  used  in  cases  of 
difficulty,  or  to  make  clear  some  new  principle.  The  intoltlonal 
stage  of  azltlimatlc  is  a  very  Important  one,  as  npon  the  way  In 
which  this  is  maatered  will  depend  very  largely  the  Aitnxtt  facoesa 
of  the  pnpila  In  nnderatanding  the  ftindamental  prooessM  of  the 
subject,  and  their  power  to  apidy  tHem  Intemgently.  But,  while 
the  children  must  not  be  pressed  unduly,  it  lb  a  mistake  to  keep 
them  confined  to  such  exercises  when  they  become  capable  of  being 
led  step  by  step  to  perform  easy  exercises  of  thought,  and  to  draw 
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simple  conclusions  without  any  association  with  actual  things  to 
assist  them. 

The  gredoftl  pMsage  from  teaching  based  npon  appeals  to  the  senaea  to  that  of  a 
more  abstract  and  logical  kind  needs  to  be  very  careftally  made,  and  to  rmmtidt  the 
two  satisfkctorily  demands  a  good  deal  of  insight  into  the  way  in  which  the  child's 
mind  is  expanding,  as  well  as  Judgment  in  devising  suitable  and  TBried  exarefses. 

Orube's  Method. 

This  is  a  carefully  developed  attempt  to  give  the  child  Aill  and 
accurate  notions  of  the  nature,  properties,  and  ooTnWwatimia  of  aJl 
nnmhers  up  to  100,  by  means  of  thorough  analysis  and  compariscm 
based  on  well-selected  and  systematically  arranged  illustration&  The 
order  of  the  work  is  perfectly  dear  and  regular  throughout.  Bach 
number  is  in  turn  made  the  subject  of  special  teaching  of  the  object- 
lesson  kind,  and  all  the  elementary  operations  of  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  division,  within  the  limits  of  the  number,  are 
performed  in  connection  with  it  before  the  next  number  is  conndered. 

''  The  four  processes,"  says  Mr.  Soldan,^  to  whom  the  present  writer 
is  very  largely  indebted  for  the  account  of  the  method  here  given, 
"  are  the  direct  result  of  comparing,  or  '  measuring  *  as  Grube  calls  it, 
two  numbers  with  each  other.  Only  when  the  child  can  perform  all 
these  operations,  for  instance,  within  the  limits  of  2,  can  it  be  sup- 
posed really  to  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  this  number.  So  Grube 
takes  up  one  number  after  the  other,  and  compares  it  with  the  pre- 
ceding ones  in  all  imaginable  ways."  This  systematic  *  measuring '* 
and  the  presentment  of  it  to  the  eye  by  arrangements  of  Luge  dots 
is  characteristic  of  the  whole  plan  ;  the  leading  principle  of  the  work, 
however,  is  ftill  objective  illustration. 

The  First  Stage  includes  the  numbers  from  one  to  ten,  and  with 
this  work  Grube  would  occupy  a  year,  about  two  hours  a  week  being 
probably  the  time  he  intends  to  be  devoted  to  this  subject.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  further  extension  of  the  method,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  for  this  early  teaching  the  plan  is  an  admirable 
one ;  and  that  a  pupil  who  had  gone  through  the  whole  method 
would  be  thoroughly  equipped  for  after  work,  and  find  many  of  hia 
difficulties  lightened. 

t  Bm  0ntb«'»  Method  ^  TitMng  ArUhnmOa  eapl4Mlnad,  bf  Mr.  F.  Loois  Boldan.  whan  the  tMchw 
will  flad  a  fall  Moovmt  of  the  dctoflB.  uid  vtj  nnmerims  lUvstrntloni  of  the  mode  •fappIjtaK  th» 
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The  iteps  of  tlie  work  with  eaeb  wimber  aro  as  follows,  the  first 
three  being  exercises  in  what  is  called  the  pure  number : — 

(a)  '  Hearaxlng'  (Le.  oomparlnff)  tbe  niimber  with  each  of  the  pre- 
ceding  numbers,  commencing  with  1,  by  means  of  addition,  multipli- 
cation, subtraction,  and  division ;  comparison  by  all  these  processes 
being  gone  through  with  one  pair  of  numbers  before  the  next  is  taken 
up.  '*  In  the  process  of  measuring,  pupils  must  acquire  the  utmost 
mechanical  skill'' 

"  Since  this  meoaiiring/'  says  Orabe,  **  ctn  take  place  either  in  relation  to  difference 
(arithmetical  rattoX  or  in  relation  to  quotient  (geometrical  ratio),  it  will  be  found  to 
comprise  the  first  four  mles.  A  comparison  of  two  numbers  can  only  take  place  by 
means  of  one  of  the  four  processes. 

Tba  coiparisca  Is  always  to  be  wu4»  by  bbmbs  of  oltfMts(a8  fingers,  beads,  members  of 
the  class,  lines,  etc.),  which  represent  the  numbers  dealt  with,  so  that  at  every  step 
the  children  reach  by  actual  experience  the  truth  they  hare  to  learn. 

(h)  Fractioe  In  Mflylng  laxddlsr  exerolaes  similar  to  those  whloh  haye 
been  gone  thzongh,  so  that  the  children  may  acquire  readiness,  and 
the  knowledge  acquired  by  observation  may  be  thoroughly  committed 
to  memory. 

The  four  elementary  processes  are  combined  in  yarions  ways,  so  as  to  afford  exten- 
sire  and  diversified  exercise,  until  the  pupils  can  give  at  once  the  final  result  of  serend 
steps  taken  quickly  in  succession. 

(c)  Finding  and  solving  combinations  of  the  numbers  being  treated, 
in  order  to  bring  out  more  particularly  their  numerical  relations. 

These  relations  are  dealt  with  by  brisk  questioning  of  a  very  simple  kind,  the  same 
Sftct  being  asked  for  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

{d)  Bzerdses  In  examples  with  applied  nnmbers.  These  are  really 
little  problems  involving  only  the  numbers  and  relationships  already 
known.  They  are  "given  to  show  that  applied  numbers  hold  the 
same  relation  to  each  other  that  pure  numbers  do.**  "  Copious  ex- 
amples, clothed  in  the  most  varied  forms,  should  be  solved,''  and 
illustrated  by  means  of  drawings,  strokes,  etc. 

Orube  lays  stress  on  these  exercises,  as  offering  "  a  good  test  as  to  whether  the 
results  of  the  examination  of  the  arithmetical  relations  of  the  number  treated  hare 
been  converted  into  ideas  by  a  process  of  mental  assimilation," 
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ILL178TRATION— THE  NUMBER  FIVE. 


i.  Tbe  Pure  Nninber. 

(a)  MEABURINO. 

• 

• 

•      •      •          6 

(1)  By  1. 

• 

1+1+1+1+1=5 

• 
• 
• 

5x1=5 
6-1-1-1-1=1 

5+1  =  5 

(2)  By  2. 

•  • 

•  • 
• 

2 

2     - 
1 

'     2+2+1=5 

2x2+1=5 
6-2-2=1 
5-^2=2  (1  remainder) 

(3)  By  3. 

'     3+2=5;   2+3=5 

•    • 

•   a 

1x3+2=5 

•    • 

s 

5-3=2;   5-2=3 
5+3=1  (2  remainder) 

(4)  By  4. 


4+1=5;   1+4=5 
1x4+1=5 
5-4=1;   5-1=4 
5-5-4=1  (1  remainder) 

*'  All  the  solutions  of  these  examples  are  the  result  of  observation  from  illustxatioos 
placed  before  the  eyes  of  the  class ;  without  them  this  kind  of  instruction  is  worthless. " 

(b)   PRACTICE   IN   THE    RAPID    SOLUTION    OF    MISCBLLAKKOCS 
EXAMPLES. 

The  exercises  are  made  as  varied  as  possible,  and  tbe  steps  aie 
given  out  as  rapidly  as  the  children  are  able  to  follow.    Thns — 

3  +  1-2X2+1-3=?; 

3  +  2-4X4,  take  one  half  of  it,  +3=?;  etc. 

The  operations  are  performed  in  the  order  indicated,  the  bracketing  power  of  the 
multiplication  sign  being  here  disregardet), 
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"It  would  iM  a  great  miatako  to  drill  on  the  same  example  until  the  pnpila  can 
remember  it.  .  .  .  Every  example  ghonld  be  a  new  one  to  the  pnpU,  and  Judgment 
should  be  appealed  to  as  well  as  memory." 

(c)   COMBINATIONS. 

The  questions  and  exercises  are  here  directed  chiefly  to  test  under- 
standing, and  to  bring  out  the  relationships  of  the  numbers  in  different 
ways. 

How  many  times  must  I  take  I  to  get  5  ?  What  number  is  one- 
fifth  of  5  ?  How  many  must  I  take  from  5  to  leave  3  ?  How  many 
must  I  add  to  3  to  get  5  ?  I  take  away  1  from  5,  what  is  half  the 
number?  etc. 

iL  Applied  Examples. 

These  are  small  problems  of  a  very  easy  character  which  the  pupil 
is  called  upon  to  solve  mentally.  For  instance :  A  mhn  has  three 
cows  in  one  field  and  two  in  another,  how  many  cows  has  he  in  the 
two  fields  ?  Robert  is  five  years  old  and  Willie  is  three,  how  much 
older  is  Robert  than  Willie  ?  Five  apples  were  given  to  three  boys, 
the  youngest  received  one,  how  many  did  each  of  the  others  get? 
A  boy  has  three  marbles,  he  loses  two,  has  three  given  to  him,  and 
gives  two  away,  how  many  has  he  in  the  end  ?  etc. 

Gnibe  insists  upon  frvqmat  and  regidar  Nriaw,  upon  the  lesson  being  a  tnlalag  in  the 
oexreet  use  of  laagwce,  and  upon  the  teacher  laying  special  itraa  on  tho  proeen  of  MMag 
•aeh  oxaasplo.  No  new  number  U  to  he  dealt  with  until  the  prevUmt  one  is  perfectly 
moMtered,  The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  draw  little  pictures  for  thimselres 
in  illustration  of  their  work. 

Sufficient  time  must  be  spent  by  the  pupils  in  writing  the  flgnres 
for  them  to  do  this  with  neatness  and  despatch.  Bach  number  has  an 
Invariahle  diagram  associated  with  it,  and  as  this  always  follows  the 
same  order  and  mode  of  construction  as  the  preceding  ones,  the  pupils 
**  soon  become  able  to  prepare  the  work  for  each  coming  number  by 
writing  its  diagram  on  their  slates." 

In  the  Second  Stage  we  pass  to  the  numbers  from  10  to  100,  which 
are  to  be  studied  during  the  second  year,  as  the  lessons  are  now 
supposed  to  be  longer.  The  work  is  substantially  of  the  same  kind 
as  for  the  smaller  numbers,  objective  illustrations  (fingers  and  lines 
more  particularly)  being  still  considered  a  most  important  element 
in  the  exercises.  **  Each  new  number  is  not  compared  with  all  the 
numbers  below  itself;  but  with  the  numbers  firom  1  to  10  9nly.  .  .  , 
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Oral  comparison  by  addition  and  subtraction  usually  takes  the  form 
of  counting  upwards  or  downwards  by  twos,  threes,  fours,  etc^ 
This  is  continued  until  the  greatest  facility  is  gained.  Practice  in 
the  rapid  solution  of  miscellaneous  examples  is  to  be  particularlT 
attended  to. 

"  Ck)mparison  by  means  of  addition  and  aubtraction  forms,  as  a  rale,  the  salgMt  of 
oral  work  only :  comparison  by  multiplication  and  division  is  practised  both  onlly 
and  in  writing." 

"More  time  is  to  be  given  to  the  lower  numbers,  from  1  to  24,  and  especially  tn 
numbers  that  are  of  importance  in  applied  examples  aa  representing  some  diTudon  ir. 
compound  numbers,  such  as  12,  14,  16,  16,  18,  20,  21,  84,  25,  28,  80,  36,  48,  56,  64, 
72,  etc." 

"Greatest  dlvanlty  of  ezpnsdoa  and  auificient  variety  are  aimed  at  in  the  selection 
of  examples,  in  pure  as  well  as  in  applied  numbers,  so  that  the  pupil  may  tree  himself 
gradually  from  the  uniformity  of  the  elementary  diagram  and  schedule.  Applied 
fTamjIss  du>vld  not  go  boyonl  the  Uiait  of  quUtattvo  rolatloBS  takoa  firom  AmOj  life  wfA 
which  tho  papU  Is  IkaaiUar.  This  will  give  him  an  opportunity  of  inventing  exampln 
himself,  and  the  permission  to  give  an  example  to  the  class  may  be  made  a  reward  ffnr 
that  pupil  who  succeeds  In  finding  the  solution  of  some  examples  first." 

IV.   SuoaESTIONS  RESPECTING  THE  TEACHING  OF  THE  RULES. 

Where  the  early  stages  of  arithmetic  have  been  properly  dealt 
with,  the  more  formal  teaching  of  the  subject,  as  far  as  rules  and 
processes  are  concerned,  will  follow  naturally.  The  necessity  for 
intdUigent  understanding  at  every  stage  must  be  kept  clearly  in 
view,  so  that,  as  far  as  the  development  of  the  child  will  allow,  he 
may  get  firm  hold  of  the  principles  involved,  learn  to  reason  for 
himself,  and  eventually  acquire  the  power  to  follow  a  complex  chain 
of  reasoning  presented  to  him.  The  teaching  will  gradually  grow 
more  and  more  methodical  as  the  pupil  becomes  disciplined  to  follow 
the  instruction  ;  and  much  varied  practice,  both  in  oral  and  written 
work,  will  need  to  be  given  throughout  to  ensure  the  requisite  speed 
and  accuracy  in  calculation. 

At  certain  intervals  in  the  teaching  of  the  rules  the  prevlonB  work 
should  be  thoroughly  revised,  and  increased  attention  given  on  each 
occasion  to  the  more  distinctly  scientific  side  of  the  subject.  Such 
revision  should  not  only  freshen  up  what  has  already  been  learned, 
and  extend  the  pupil's  practice  to  more  difficult  examples  and  pro> 
blems,  but  should  broaden  and  deepen  his  views  of  the  subject  and 
make  clear  the  relationship  of  the  various  processes. 
The  explanation  of  the  rules  themselves,  and  of  the  ordinary  forms  in  which  the 
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calculations  should  be  made,  will  not  here  be  given ;  as  the  teacher  should  already  be 
acquainted  with  them,  and  if  not,  they  may  be  found  in  any  good  arithmetic  book. 

(1)  Notation  and  Numeration. — The  kind  of  preliminary  teaching 
which  should  be  given  has  already  been  described.  The  children 
will  have  been  taught  how  to  write  down  the  figure  corresponding 
to  any  number  of  objects  within  the  limits  of  the  ordinary  digits. 
The  main  point  of  the  difficulty  to  be  overcome  is  to  give  them  a 
clear  idea  of  the  principle  of  the  local  value  of  the  figures  in  a 
number. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this  the  teacher  may  make  use  of  three  card- 
board trays  (one  for  individual  objects,  another  for  groups  of  ten, 
and  a  third  for  hundreds)  and  thin  strips  of  wood  or  card  which  can 
be  tied  together.  If  preferred,  large  beads,  some  loose  and  others 
strung  on  threads  in  tens,  may  be  used  ;  or  the  subject  may  be  illus- 
trated in  scores  of  other  ways  which  the  teacher  may  devise  for 
himsel£ 

The  trays  should  be  represented  on  the  black-board  by  means  of 
three  rectangular  compartments — labelled,  as  the  points  are  reached 
in  the  teaching,  ones  place,  tens  place,  hundreds  place.  In  these 
compartments  the  corresponding  figures  should  be  written  as  the 
objects  or  groups  are  exhibited.  The  mode  of  combining  things 
into  tens,  and  the  writing  of  the  figure  representing  them  in  a  special 
place,  should  be  fuUy  illustrated,  and  the  children  should  be  called 
upon  to  write  in  the  proper  compartment  on  the  blackboard  the 
figures  corresponding  to  the  number  of  individual  objects  (less  than 
10),  or  of  groups  of  ten,  which  are  shown,  each  set  of  things  being 
at  the  same  time  placed  in  its  proper  tray. 

The  use  of  the  cipher  to  show  where  there  are  no  objects  of  that  kind  to  be  repre- 
sented should  be  made  clear,  as  well  as  the  reason  for  not  putting  it  in  lh)nt  of  a 
number,  and  the  pupils  should  then  be  exercised  in  writing  down  numbers  as  the 
teacher  names  them,  without  illustration.  At  first  tiie  numbers  should  be  given  out 
as  1  ten  and  8  ones,  5  tens  and  4  ones,  and  so  on ;  but  very  soon  the  meaning  of  the 
suffixes  'teen  and  'ty  in  such  words  as  thirteen,  twenty,  etc.,  should  be  explained,  and 
the  mode  of  giving  out  changed  to  the  ordinary  one.  The  introduction  of  the  word 
units  will  give  no  trouble. 

The  passage  to  numbers  of  three  flgnxres  will  be  explained  in  a 
similar  way  to  that  described  above  for  the  change  at  10,  the  columns 
now  being  separated  by  lines.  The  whole  should  be  illustrated 
objectively,  and  the  pupils  thoroughly  practised,  first  on  the  black- 
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board  and  then  on  their  slates,  in  writing  down  in  the  proper  spaces 
any  numbers  up  to  999. 

When  this  can  be  managed  readily,  the  lines  may  be  abandoned, 
and  the  three  initial  letters  H,  T,  U  introduced,  both  on  the  black- 
board and  on  the  slates,  to  nmrk  the  heads  of  the  columns  in  which 
the  figures  are  to  be  written.  Beyond  this  point  the  teacher  should 
not  proceed  until  the  children  can  write  down  quickly  and  correctly 
any  number  within  the  limits,  whether  containing  ciphers  or  not. 

The  principle  should  now  be  fully  understood,  and  in  the  suc- 
ceeding work  the  teacher  should  not  proceed  to  thousands,  then  to 
tens-of-thousands,  and  so  on,  in  separate  steps,  but  introdnoe  tlie 
three  columns  for  the  thousands  at  the  same  time.  These  should  be 
considered  a  group,  and  it  should  be  made  perfectly  clear  to  the 
children  that  the  numbers  are  to  be  written  down  exactly  as  before, 
except  that  those  called  thousands  will  be  entered  in  three  places 
specially  set  apart  for  that  purpose.    These  should  at  first  be  separated 


off  by  a  vertical  line  thus— 

Thousands. 

U$i^s. 

H        T        U 

H 

T 

U 

3         0         4 

3 

0 

4 

6          2         1 

7 

4 

3 

The  presentation  of  millionB  and  thooiands  of  mllllona  abonld  be 
made  in  exactly  the  same  way ;  and  the  children  should  be  taught 
not  only  to  write  down  the  numbers  but  to  read  them  when  irritteiL 
In  case  of  any  difiiculty,  the  pupil  should  be  called  upon  to  write 
down  the  group  of  three  figures  as  he  has  been  accustomed  to  do, 
and  then  to  transfer  it  to  its  proper  place. 

Suppose,  for  inHtance,  he  has  to  write  304  millions,  and  writes  34  millionB  instead, 
he  should  be  made  to  write  304  by  itself,  and  then  shown  that  this  number  will 
always  be  written  down  in  the  same  way,  but  if  millions,  it  will  be  written  in  tbt 
millions  places,  and  so  on. 

It  is  astonishing  how  quickly  most  children  pick  up  notation  and  numeration  fn 
this  way.  The  introdnction  of  ciphers  soon  ceases  to  present  any  difficulty,  and  oftra 
the  greatest  interest  is  evinced  in  the  exercise  from  the  pleasure  of  being  able  to  per- 
form it  with  certainty  and  success. 

When  the  pupils  have  learned  well  the  relative  position  of  the 
groups,  and  can  write  down  readily  any  reasonable  numbers  with  the 
aid  of  the  headings,  these  should  gradually  be  withdrawn,  an  inter* 
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mediate  step  being  the  substitution  of  three  dots  for  the  initial  letters 
to  mark  the  columns  in  each  group,  thus — 

560I302I745 
The  dots  and  divisional  lines  may  be  retained  for  some  time,  until 
eventually  the  whole  are   abandoned,   and  the  vertical  lines  are 
broken    up    into    commas,    which   should    conti9ue    to    be    used 
throughout. 

In  view  of  assisting  the  decomposition  of  numbers,  it  is  useful  to  prRCtiso  the 
pupils  in  writing  down  the  parts  of  a  number  first,  and  then  to  combine  them, 
thus— 

80,000 
5,000 
600      >     =35,678. 


} 


A  nnmber  may  also  be  written  on  the  blackboard  and  the  class  called  upon  to 
name  the  parts  separately  In  order,  or  to  give  the  denomination  of  any  figure  pointed 
out,  as  5  thousands,  7  tens,  and  so  on.  The  effect  of  0  placed  to  the  right  of  a  number 
as  amounting  to  a  n^tiplication  by  10,  should  be  clearly  apprehended. 

The  teaching  of  notation  and  numeration  will  not  be  carried  through  all  at  once, 
but  gradually  extended  and  combined  with  the  working  of  easy  examples  in  the 
elementary  rules.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason,  however,  for  taking  so  long  a 
time  over  it  as  is  usually  taken. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  our  decimal  notation  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
primitive  habit  of  counting  on  the  fingers,  and  the  figures  are  still  called  digits.  The 
device  of  givlngthe  figures  a  local  value,  increasing  tenfold  to  tbe  left,  was  a  very  great 
advance;  and  towards  this  the  Invention  of  the  cipher  must  have  been  a  most 
Important  step.  The  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  decimal  system  of  notation  into 
Europe  is  not  clear.  "  Certain  it  is  that  the  system  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Persians 
and  the  Arabs  before  the  twelfth  centur}',  and  that  they  ascribe  it  to  the  Hindoos. 
ThMTt  ■••ms  to  have  bMa  ao  (eiitrsl  vae  of  Arabic  aantrals  la  Swops  boforo  tlio  iavsnUoa 
of  priBttac,  and  the  works  ot  Caxton  do  not  contain  them  except  in  woodcuts.  Mer- 
chants continued  to  keep  their  accounts  in  Roman  numerals  till  the  sixteenth 
century."— (Sonnenschein's  Cyc.  qf  Education.) 

(2)  Addition. — To  give  children  the  training  required  at  this  stage, 
there  must  be  a  judicious  admixture  of  oral  and  written  work. 
Unless  the  pupil  learns  to  add  rapidly  and  accurately  his  whole  after 
work  will  be  hampered ;  but  this  is  to  be  secured  far  more  by 
syetematio  practiee  in  addinir  alond  than  by  grinding  at  long  written 
examples. 


One  capital  means  of  oral  exercise  is  to  put  upon  the  blackboard  all  the  e 
tiMu  of  a  slBfle  Bsvbor  with  the  aambors  aador  a  baadrod,  which  prcdaec  a  certain  Ifvre  in 
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thM  oBlto  pUee.i    For  insUnce,  the  following  will  be  the  first  two  series  of  the  < 
binations  prodncing  5. 


1 

4 

1 
14 

1 
24 

1 
34 

1 
44 

1 
64 

1 
64 

1 
74 

1 
84 

1 
94 

2 
3 

3 

18 

2 

23 

2 

83 

2 
48 

2 
53 

2 
03 

2 
73 

1 
88 

2 
98 

Each  set  shoold  be  taken  in  order  and  gone  orer  again  and  again  by  the  class 
simultaneously  until  the  results  are  known. 

Tskiaf  each  of  the  dlgltB  la  tan,  and  addiag  tha  same  anabir  eoattnaaUy  vatO  a  kmdiad 
Is  reaehad  is  another  usefbl  oral  exercise  which  has  already  been  referred  to,  and  which 
aflTords  the  most  ample  and  varied  practice.  Thus  if  we  select  the  number  8  as  the 
one  to  be  added  we  have 

1,  4,  7,  10,  18,  1«,  19,  22,  etc, 

2,  6,  8,  11,  14.  17,  20,  23,  etc., 

and  so  on,  commencing  with  each  digit  up  to  9. 

Ordinary  miseananaoas  maatal  azaniaaa,  mostly  of  an  applied  kind,  should  not  be 
forgotten.  The  children  should  also  be  trained  to  add  tofather  aMatallj  aaj  tva 
aambara,  each  of  wldoh  Islaas  thaa  100,  until  they  can  give  the  sum  at  once.  "  The  shortest 
method  of  doing  this  is  not  by  adding  the  units,  carrying  if  necessary  to  the  tena,  and 
then  adding  the  tens,  but  by  adding  the  tens  of  the  one  number  to  the  whole  of  the 
other,  and  afterwards  adding  the  units."  With  advanced  pupils  it  is  quite  posalble  to 
extend  this  to  the  adding  of  two  columns  at  once,  which  saves  half  the  carrying,  but 
is  difficult  to  manage  without  considerable  practice. 

The  mode  of  performing  written  exercises  in  addition  is  quite 
simple,  and  needs  the  careful  working  of  a  few  examples  on  the  black- 
board rather  than  any  elaborate  explanation.  The  eblaf  point  of  diffl- 
onlty  is  tlie  principle  of  oairsrliiff,  the  change  of  unit  being  at  first  a 
troublesome  step  for  the  child.  This  may,  perhaps,  best  be  taught 
in  connection  with  the  analysis  of  numbers,  the  child  being  called 
upon  to  go  through  the  work  in  detail  until  it  is  clearly  understood. 

For  purposes  of  verification  the  puptl  should  be  taught  to  add  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  which  he  at  first  adopted. 

(3)  Buhtraction, — In  the  earliest  exercises  each  figure  of  the  subtra- 
hend should  be  less  than  the  corresponding  one  of  the  minuend. 
Beyond  tliis  point  one  or  other  of  the  following  methods  is  in 
use. 

(a)  'Borrowing  and  carrying'  plan.  Suppose  we  have  to  subtract 
259  from  345  ;  the  child  in  going  through  the  process  in  detail,  would 

1  The  teacher  may  see  the  eombtnaUone  for  the  whole  of  the  digite  worked  out  in  Xr.  CUklBy* 
Ntw  PHmart  Obhel  Leuam. 
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Bay — "  9  from  5  I  cannot,  borrow  10,  9  from  15  leaves  6  and  carry 
one  to  5,  5  and  1  are  6,"  etc  The  method  is  completely  worthless 
as  an  exercise  of  intelligence,  and  is  now  being  generally  abandoned. 

Hr.  Fitch  says :  **  Language  like  this,  whlcli  simolates  explanation  and  is  yet  utterly 
unintelligible,  is  an  insult  to  the  understanding  of  a  child.** 

(h)  Flan  of  'equal  addlttona.'  This  is  based  upon  the  principle 
that  (he  difference  of  two  numbers  is  not  altered  if  the  same  number  he 
added  to  each.  Ten  is  chosen  for  convenience.  Taking  the  example 
given  above,  the  child  would  say — **  9  from  5  I  cannot,  add  10,  9 
from  15  leaves  6,  add  1  to  the  next  figure  in  the  bottom  line,  that  is 
5  and  1  are  6,"  etc.  This  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  '  borrowing 
and  carrying '  plan  in  language,  and,  although  artificial,  it  is  intelli- 
gible, and  not  difficult  to  explain. 

Many  teachers  &vour  this  plan,  especially  those  who  have  been  taught  the  '  bor* 
rowing  and  carrying'  plan  themselves  in  childhood.  Mr.  Fitch  says :  "  By  the  '  equal 
additions'  method  we  do  not  solve  the  problem  proposed  but  another  giving  the 
same  result." 

In  a  variety  of  the  plaa,  the  figure  to  be  subtracted  is  taken  from  10,  and  the  result 
added  to  the  digit  in  the  top  line,  thus—"  9  ttom.  10  leaves  1 ;  5  and  1  are  6,  put  down 
0,"  etc 

(c)  *'  Decomposition,' '  cliaiiging,'  or  '  natural '  plan.  This  has  grown 
rapidly  in  favour  of  late  years,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  aU 
things  considered,  it  is  much  the  most  satisfactory  method  to  adopt. 
Taking  the  same  example  as  before,  the  detailed  working  would  be — 
"  9  from  5  I  cannot,  take  1  ten  from  the  4,  change  it  into  ones,  and 
add  it  to  the  5  making  15,  9  from  15  leaves  6 ;  there  is  now  3  in  the 
tens  place,  5  from  3  I  cannot,  take  1  from  the  hundreds,''  etc. 

The  analysis  of  the  numbers  is  of  much  importance  in  explaining 
the  principle.  Por  the  first  few  sums  the  steps  may  be  separated 
thus  :— 

345  =  200+130+16 

259  =  200+   50  +  9 

86=  80  +  6 


The  first  explanations  should  be  gone  over  slowly.  The  principle 
may  easily  be  illustrated  objectively  by  some  strings  of  large  beads ; 
and  as  an  aid  to  correct  working,  imtil  the  method  is  completely 
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grasped,  the  pupils  may  also  be  allowed  to  cross  off  the  figures 
changed,  as  in  (i)  below,  or  dot^  may  be  placed  over  them  as  in  (ii). 

(i)  (ii) 

2      8  .       . 

^    \    6  3    4    5 

2    5     9  2    5     9 


8    6  8    6 


The  great  source  of  tarouble  is  supposed  to  be  changing  across  a  series  of  ciphers  as 
in  the  following  example  :— 

5,000,004 
3,125,986 


No  doubt  this  needs  careful  teaching,  but  when  once  the  children  have  been  made 
to  comprehend  the  case  with  one  0,  the  rest  is  rapidly  understood ;  and  it  is  as- 
tonishing how  soon  the  children  come  to  grasp  the  Idea,  which  should  be  impreased 
upon  them,  tliat  when  we  change  across  any  number  of  O's  they  all  become  9*s. 

A  trial  of  the  plan  will  soon  convince  the  teacher  that  the  difficulties  are  often  much 
over-estimated,  and  that  when  children  have  been  thoroughly  taught  the  principle  of 
notation,  the  understanding  of  the  mode  of  working  demands  no  more  £rom  them 
than  with  any  other  plan,  while  it  is  at  least  equally  rapid  in  practice.  The  method, 
also,  is  perfectly  in  accord  with  the  needs  and  ezpcrlcncM  of  tho  pvpOs  in  otlnr  parts  of 
arithmetic — e.g.  the  changing  of  money,  etc.,  in  compound  subtraction  exactly  as  in 
ordinary  life,  and  the  analysis  of  numbers  in  explanation  all  through.  This  preserva- 
tion of  the  uniformity  and  continuity  of  the  child's  experiences  is  of  more  importance 
than  may  at  first  sight  appear. 

(d)  Flan  Of  so-called  *  complementary  addition.'  In  this  the  child 
has  to  find  in  each  case  some  number  which,  added  to  the  bottom 
figure,  will  give  the  corresponding  figure  in  the  top  line.  Thus,  with 
the  previous  example,  in  going  fully  through  the  work,  he  would 
say — "  9  and  6  are  15,  put  down  6  and  carry  1  ;  5  and  1  are  6,  6  and 
8  are  14  ; "  and  so  on. 

This  plan  was  suggested  by  Do  Morgan  an  rendering  easier  the  shortened  funn  of 
long  division.  It  has  recently  boeu  brought  under  the  notice  of  teachefs  as  though  it 
were  a  new  diHcovery.  As  a  general  method  of  teaching  mHraction  it  is  certainly  not 
advisable. 

Whatever  plan  of  subtraction  Is  adopted,  that  alone  should  be 
taught,  not  only  to  the  same  children,  but  throughout  the  schooL 
To  change  from  one  to  another  would  utterly  confuse  the  pupil ;  and 
to  be  expert  he  needs  to  perfonn  the  work  always  In  the  same  wiy 
until  it  grows  Into  a  haUt 
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All  methods  of  Bubtraction  in  tlie  end  become  mechanical  in  practice,  and  must  do 
so  if  the  work  Is  to  be  rapid ;  bat  Uiis  is  no  reason  why  the  child  shonld  not  clearly 
understand  the  process  he  uses,  and  be  able  to  give  a  reasonable  explanation  of  it 
wlien  questioned.  The  detailed  modes  of  statement  given  above  would  not  of  course 
be  adopted  in  ordinary  working. 

Oral  ezsnisM  shoald  fonn  part  of  the  regidar  dais  work.  These  may  readily  be  given 
by  subtracting  each  of  the  digits  continuously  ttoin  all  the  numbers  in  turn  from  10 
to  100.  Thus,  suppose  4  to  be  the  digit  chosen,  and  87  the  number  at  which  the  avb- 
traction  is  to  begin,  the  class  would  say  88,  29,  25,  21,  etc.  Practice  should  also  be 
given  in  saMraettag  at  ones  nnabsn  of  two  flfares;  the  tens  of  the  subtrahend  should 
be  subtracted  first  and  then  the  units  from  the  results 

(4)  MtUHpliccUion,— The  children  should  be  made  to  realise  that 
multiplication  is  but  a  short  mode  of  arrlTlnff  at  tbe  result  of  a  series 
of  repeated  additions  of  tlie  same  nmnber ;  and  that  it  is  made  possible 
only  by  remembering  the  series  of  sums  of  each  digit  taken  up  to  a 
certain  number  of  times.  A  simple  example  or  two  worked  out  by 
actual  addition,  and  then  by  multiplication,  will  make  evident  how 
much  time  and  trouble  is  saved  by  fixing  these  individual  results  in 
the  mind  instead  of  having  to  recalculate  them  every  time  we  need 
to  employ  them. 

The  best  way  of  stating  the  results  having  been  illustrated,  tlie  pupils  shonld  con- 
struct the  tables  for  themselves  as  previously  mentioned.  Each  column  should  be 
taken  up  in  turn,  carefally  learned,  and  practice  given  in  the  application  of  it  to  the 
working  of  examples  before  the  next  is  proceeded  with. 

Multiplication  by  one  figure  offers  no  difficulty  directly  the  tables 
are  known,  and  if  notation  has  been  properly  taught  the  pupil  will 
already  understand  that  multiplying  by  10,  100,  etc.,  is  at  once 
performed  by  adding  the  required  numbers  of  ciphers. 

In  explainmg  the  process  of  long  mnltipUcation,  it  is  useful  to 
analyse  the  first  example  or  two  as  in  (i)  below  ;  then  to  show  how 
the  work  may  be  best  arranged,  as  in  (ii),  and  finally  to  point  out  the 
uselessness  of  the  ciphers  struck  off : — 


(i) 


9764  X  4258 
-9764  X  (4000  +  200  +  50+8) 


9764  X   8=   78112 

9764  X   50=  488200 

9764  X  200=  1952800 

19764x4000  =  39056000 


9764x4268  =  41575112 
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(ii) 
9764 
4258 


78112 

48820(^ 

19528C|(^ 


41675112 


The  children  should  be  questioned  so  as  to  find  out  for  themselves 
the  rule  for  writing  down  the  partial  products  in  their  proper  places, 
viz. — the  first  figure  of  each  line  mugt  be  written  under  the  figure  U8ed 
as  a  multiplier  for  that  line. 

Children  frequently  find  difficulty  with  tTamplit  «k«r«  dplmv  ooenr  la  tiM  mlddlt  wf 
tlw  molttpUtr,  08  5432x2007.  In  any  error  arising  from  misplacing  a  partial  product, 
they  should  at  once  he  made  to  give  the  rule,  and  then  to  point  out  where  in  their 
working  it  has  not  been  followed. 

Some  teachers  advocate,  as  following  the  natural  order  of  thought  and  langaige, 
*rtl1tTrtng  to  moltlply  with  th«  flgurt  on  tlia  laft,  so  that  each  partial  product  commences 
one  place  fkrther  to  the  right  than  the  preceding  one.  This  is  consistent  with  the 
order  in  which  the  partial  products  are  usually  obtained  in  compound  multiplicatiao, 
and  it  is  claimed  that  the  plan  has  further  advantages  when  the  pupil  comes  to  deal 
with  decimal  approximations.  The  rule  given  above  as  to  the  place  of  the  iight>luuid 
figure  of  each  partial  product  must  of  course  be  adhered  to. 

When  the  ordinary  modes  of  working  have  been  mastered,  the  children  should  be 
taught  how  to  multiply  together  mentally  numbers  of  two  figures,  as  well  as  the  more 
useful  devices  for  miUtiplyiiiff  by  spselal  niuabsn  which  may  be  found  in  books  on  mental 
arithmetic.  Many  numbers  may  be  treated  in  some  particular  way,  and  the  pai»ls 
should  be  encouraged  to  discover  easy  methods  and  short  cuts  for  themselves. 

The  fact  should  be  pointed  out  that  multiplication  by  several  numbers  in  suceession 
gives  the  same  result  as  multiplying  by  the  product  of  the  numbers ;  and  this  should, 
lead  up  to  multiplication  by  factors,  which  is  often  useful  in  the  compound  rules. 

For  the  purpose  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  their  work,  advanced 
pupils  should  learn  and  practise  the  process  of '  casting  ont  the  ninas.' 
*'  It  is  not  a  complete  check,  since  if  one  figure  were  made  too  small, 
and  another  as  much  too  great,  it  would  not  detect  this  double  error  ; 
but  as  it  is  very  unlikely  that  such  a  double  error  should  take  place, 
the  chedc  famishes  a  strong  presnmptiott  of  accuracy."  ^ 

1  For  ft  eomplflto  «cplftnftU(m  of  the  principle  upon  which  the  tMi  of '  cavtlng  out  the  nines '  ie  hawd, 
m»  well  M  of  the  mode  of  applying  it,  aee  De  M orgmn'i  ArUkmttiCt  App.  n.  The  itudent  nuy  ftlao  egasvH 
With  ftdTiiatscs  C.  Bmiih'a  TrtMm  om  Alfttra,  eec.  336. 
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(5)  Divuiofk, — It  may  readily  be  explained  to  children,  with  the 
aid  of  the  black-board,  that  division  really  enables  us  to  find  out 
how  many  times  we  can  8ubtr<ict  one  number  from  another.  The 
relation  of  division  to  multiplication  should  also  be  made  dear,  and 
the  teacher  should  explain  how  the  results  contained  in  the  multi- 
plication-table may  be  made  use  of  to  assist  us  in  solving  examples 
in  division. 

It  will  be  found  advisable  in  introducing  the  actual  process  to 
begin  with  simple  cases  worked  in  the  ^lang  divieion'  form.  The 
adoption  at  first  of  this  way  of  working  enables  the  children  to 
grasp  more  easily  the  actual  mode  of  dealing  with  each  step ;  and 
the  procedure  is  in  accordance  with  the  principle  that  a  shortened 
form  should  not  be  introduced  until  the  more  detailed  one  has  been 
mastered.  The  nature  of  the  process  may  be  still  further  illustrated 
by  dlaseotiiig  a  ftw  eramples  on  the  Uack-boazd  and  placing  the 
analysis  alongside  the  form  of  working  the  child  is  being  taught,  as 
in  (i)  and  (ii)  below. 

(i)  (ii) 


42000 -^  7 =6000 

3500-5-7=  600 

140-5-7-     20 

42-5-7-»       6 


45682 -5- 7  »  6526 


7)45682(6526 
42 

36 
35 

18  

14 

42 
42 

When  the  children  can  work  simple  sums  in  the  way  described, 
they  may  be  introduced  to  the  ordinary  *  short  division'  form,  and 
shown  the  saving  of  time  and  labour  effected  by  its  use. 

The  nature  of  tlie  remainder  should  be  explained,  and  at  first  the 
figure  should  be  written  down  slightly  to  the  right  of  the  quotient^ 
with  the  word  remainder  after  it ;  later  on,  the  remainder  should  be 
written  as  a  fraction,  and  the  meaning  of  thb  as  expreasing  parts  of 
a  Ume  should  be  explained. 

The  teacher  ought  not  to  find  much  trouble  In  extending  the  mode 
of  working  first  explained  to  ordinary  cases  of  loog  divlaton.    The 
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analysis  of  a  few  examples,  as  before,  will  make  clear  that  we  really 
arrive  at  a  final  solution  by  taking  the  work  in  parts,  dealing  with 
each  of  these  in  turn,  and  combining  the  individual  quotients;  though 
in  practice  we  connect  the  steps  with  one  another  in  the  most  convenient 
form,  and  use  as  few  figures  as  possible  to  obtain  the  required  result. 
The  obief  difflonlties  cblldren  encounter  In  long  division  are  (1) 
finding  correctly  and  readily  the  partial  quotients  when  these  are 
not  obvious,  and  (2)  the  manipulation  of  so  large  a  number  of  fignresw 
The  mastery  of  both  these  matters  is  mainly  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ence derived  from  carefully  graduated  practice.  The  pupils  may  be 
aided,  however,  in  overcoming  the  difficulty  with  the  partial  quotioits 
by  being  shown  how  to  use  the  first  two  figures  of  the  divisor  as  a 
trial  divisor,  and  to  test  the  possibility  of  the  division  mentally 
before  setting  any  figure  down.  Practice  will  soon  make  them  expert 
when  once  the  method  of  procedure  is  understood. 

Some  teachers  adopt  the  pUn  of  letting  the  child  constract  at  the  side  of  the  slate 
or  paper  a  table  of  all  the  products  that  can  he  required  in  the  example  by  multiplying 
the  divisor  by  each  of  the  digits  in  order.  It  can  then  be  seen  at  a  glance  how  many 
times  the  divisor  is  to  be  taken  at  each  step.  This  may  be  usefttl  in  the  ease  of  long 
exercises ;  but,  as  an  ordinary  means  of  working,  it  increases  t^e  number  of  figures  to 
be  written,  and  does  not  enable  the  child  any  more  successftilly  to  overcome  the  real 
difficulty. 

De  Morgan  recommended  an  abbnvlaUd  nethod  of  wocfclnff  loof  divfjdon,  in  which  the 
multiplication  and  subtraction  are  performed  together,  figure  by  figure,  and  the  re- 
mainders alone  written  down  as  each  digit  is  obtained.  The  process,  however,  is 
difficult  for  beginners,  as  the  performance  of  the  two  steps  at  once  confuses  them. 
A  large  amount  of  practice  is  necessary  to  secure  accuracy,  and  it  is  doubtftil  whether, 
with  any  but  very  expert  computers,  the  much  increased  liability  to  error  does  not 
counterbalance  any  saving  in  the  way  of  time  and  statement* 

Division  t>7  filcton  is  often  useful,  and  should  be  well  mastered. 
The  change  of  denomination  after  each  step  of  the  division  should 
be  carefully  noted,  and  what  each  line  represents,  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  each  remainder,  should  at  first  be  written  down  as  below. 


4 


67435 


16858  fours  ....    3  units  remainder 


2408  twenty-eights  .     2  fours  remainder  ' 

Complete  remainder =(2x4) +3=11 
This  will  render  easier  the  explanation  how  to  determine  the  com- 
plete remainder,  a  point  which  needs  to  be  thoroughly  understood. 
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Tlie  pupils  should  be  practised  in  breaking  up  numbers  into  fiictors,  and  the  differ- 
ence  between  prinu  and  compMite  numbers  should  be  ftdly  explained.  The  fiictors  of 
all  composite  numbers  up  to  100  should  be  well  learned,  and  the  children  called  upon 
occasionally  to  write  the  whole  series  of  primes  and  fkcturs  on  their  slates.  The  follow- 
ing few  numbers  will  illustrate  bow  this  should  be  done  :— 

sossxsxs 

21=8x7 
22=2x11 
28= prime 
24=2x2x2x3. 

(6.)  The  Compound  Evles. — These  are  generally  interesting  to 
children,  and  with  suitable  examples  afford  good  practice ;  but  more 
time  is  often  spent  over  them  than  is  necessary  or  politic  The 
teaching  will,  as  a  rule,  give  little  trouble,  if  it  be  made  clear  to  the 
pupils  that  they  have  only  to  make  use  of  what  they  already  know 
in  a  somewhat  different  way  from  that  to  which  they  have  hitherto 
been  accustomed,  and  if  stress  is  laid  upon  the  change  of  denomina- 
tion. The  most  difficult  points  are  the  multiplication  and  division 
by  5^  and  30^  in  long  and  square  measure  respectively  ;  and  these 
will  need  very  careful  teaching,  unless  they  are  deferred,  as  they 
well  might  be,  until  the  pupils  have  mastered  the  elementary  work 
of  fractions. 

A  distinct  warning  should  be  given  that  we  can  add  and  subtract  likt  quantities 
only ;  and  that  in  multiplication  and  division  we  cannot  multiply  and  divide  by 
thingSf  but  only  by  the  aXtdrad  numben  representing  them,  and  then  apply  the  proper 
denomination  to  the  result  obtained.  Thus  we  cannot  divide  ten  shillings  by  fifteen 
pence,  but  must  reduce  both  to  the  same  kind,  deal  with  them  simply  as  numbers, 
and  then  interpret  the  nature  of  the  answer,  which  is  neither  shillings  nor  pence,  but 
80  many  times. 

In  compound  multiplication  by  several  figures  it  is  useful  at  first  to  make  the  class 
write  opposite  each  partial  result  what  it  is  they  have  obtained,  as  *ten  times  the  top 
line,'  and  so  on. 

The  teacher  will  need  to  be  cautious  in  setting  subtraction  sums  in  long  and  square 
measure.  The  following  is  a  very  much  more  difllcult  example  for  children  than  may 
At  first  sight  appear :  Subtract  5  sq.  poles  SO  sq.  yds.  8  sq.  feet  ttom  6  sq.  poles 
7  sq.  ft  It  is  not  unknown  also  for  a  careless  teacher  to  set  such  a  sum  as  the 
following:  Tkke  6  yds.  2  ft.  11  in.  from  1  pole  1  fL  8  in.,  which  is  arithmeticaUy 
impossible. 

The  difference  between  asoenOlnff  and  deacendlng  redueUon  some- 
times gives  trouble,  the  children  being  uncertain  whether  to  multiply 
HT  divide.    This  arises  from  lack  of  understanding  of  the  relation  of 
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the  units  employed.     The  point  should  be  illustrated  objectively, 
and  the  principle  fixed  by  questioning. 

The  importance  of  directing  the  papU's  attention  strongly  to  the  nature  of  the  miits 
he  is  dealing  with,  and  to  the  correct  interpntatUm  of  the  results  cU  every  «tep,  has  been 
several  times  noted.  This  is  particularly  necessary  in  reduction.  Thus,  if  wo 
multiply  3  tons  by  20  we  obtain  60  Urns ;  but  in  reducing  S  tons  to  hundredwei^iSy 
while  we  again  multiply  by  20,  the  result  is  60  hundrediotight*.  In  both  cases  the 
process  is  the  same,  but  the  answers  are  quite  different  in  kind,  and  should  be  arrived 
at  by  a  different  line  of  tliought.  In  the  latter  case  we  ought  to  reason  thus— 1  ton 
contains  20  hundredweights,  tlierefore  8  tons  will  contain  8  times  as  many  ;  and  to  be 
strictly  consistent  we  ought  to  multiply  the  number  of  hundredweights  in  a  ton  by 
the  number  of  tons ;  but  as  the  result  is  the  same  whicheyer  number  we  take  as 
multiplier,  and  it  is  fkr  more  convenient  in  reduction  to  multiply  by  the  20,  this 
order  is  always  adopted.  The  pupils  ought,  however,  to  understand  exactly  whAt 
they  are  doing. 

(7.)  Vulgar  Fractions. — It  is  not  well  before  commencing  fractioiis 
to  delay  the  children  by  teaching  the  common  book  rule  for  finding 
the  G.C.M.  of  two  or  more  numbers.  This  is  rarely  required  in 
ordinary  practice,  and  may  with  advantage  be  postponed  until  the 
class  have  mastered  the  elementary  work  of  fractions  and  come  to 
the  solution  of  the  more  difficult  examples  which  will  naturally  find 
a  place  when  the  subject  is  reviewed. 

All  that  is  really  needed  at  first  is  to  make  the  pupils  familiar 
with  the  meaning  of  the  terms  measurej  common  measure^  greatest 
common  measure^  and  to  explam,  and  give  practice  in,  the  very  useful 
method  of  flndin^:  the  a.G.U.  of  a  series  of  numbers  by  decompoiliiir 
tbem  Into  tbaSr  fiictors. 

Any  fractions  that  the  children  meet  with,  which  have  denominators  too  large  to 
be  readily  dealt  with  in  this  way,  may  easily  be  left  until  the  ordinary  rule  fiiUs  to  be 
taught.  These,  however,  will  be  but  few.  The  factors  of  all  composite  numbers  up 
to  100  will  be  already  known,  and  these  the  pupils  should  by  no  means  be  allowed  to 
forget.  The  '  eritaria  of  dMslbUity '  should  also  now  be  taught,  and  piactioe  given  in 
their  application. 

Elementary  notions  of  fractions  should  be  imparted  before  the 
children  come  to  take  up  the  subject  as  a  special  part  of  their  course. 
Their  nature  should  be  thoroughly  illustrated  objectively  by  means 
of  rods  of  wood  differently  divided  by  lines,  strips  of  paper  with  the 
parts  differently  coloured,  lines  on  the  blackboard,  coins,  or  any 
other  means  which  an  ingenious  teacher  will  readily  devise  for  him- 
self   When  the  subject  is  explained  in  this  way,  children  usually 
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take  to  the  more  formal  work  with  interest,  and  rarely  find  much 
difficulty,  either  in  understanding  or  in  applying  the  processes,  until 
they  come  to  the  inversion  of  the  divisor  in  division. 

In  tills  eu-ly  part  of  tho  work  the  attention  of  the  pupils  should  be  drawn  to  the 
following  points  among  others  which  are  perhaps  more  obvious. 

(a)  The  thorough  understanding  of  the  terms  numerator  and  denominator. 

(b)  The  illustration,  by  measuring,  of  the  order  of  magnitude,  in  such  a  series  as 
h  h  I  h  etc 

(c)  Tlie  equivalence  of  such  fractions  as  ),  $,  f ,  |,  etc. 

(d)  That  with  the  tame  denominator,  that  fraction  is  greatest  which  has  the  greatest 
numerator ;  and  that  with  the  fame  numerator,  that  fi^Mstion  is  least  which  has  the 
greatest  denominator. 

(e)  The  change  trom  proper  to  improper  fractions  as  the  values  with  any  denominator 
pass  through  unity,  thus— 

Proper  Fractiont,  Improper  Fractions. 

\     ,     I     .1,2     ,      i  or  1     ,     f     ,     I     ,     «,  etc 

(/)  That  multiplying  or  dividing  both  the  numerator  and  denominator  by  the  same 
number  does  not  alter  tho  value  of  a  fraction. 

(ff)  The  value  and  employment  of  cancelling. 

(ik)  The  fact  that  we  can  add  or  subtract  like  quantities  only,  and  hence  that  it  i& 
necessary  to  prepare  the  fractions  where  the  denominators  are  not  alike,  so  that  they 
may  be  so,  before  the  addition  or  subtraction  is  performed. 

Tlie  children  must  not  Ji>e  pressed  on  too  fast ;  many  easy  examples  should  be 
solved  mentally,  and  the  written  work  should  deal  only  with  simple  cases  until  these 
can  be  managed  with  complete  success.  Much  more  real  progress  will  be  made  in 
this  way  than  by  puzzling  over  more  complicated  exercises  before  the  principles  have 
been  thoroughly  mastered. 

The  extension  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms  multiplication  and 
division,  when  we  come  to  fractions,  must  be  carefully  noted. 
Thus  the  pupil  has  always  found  hitherto  that  multiplication  means 
increase,  and  division  decretue,  in  the  numbers  dealt  with ;  but  in 
multiplying  by  a  proper  fraction  the  product  is  numerically  less  than 
the  multiplicand  ;  and  in  dividiTig  by  a  proper  fraction  the  quotient 
is  always  numerically  greater  than  the  dividend. 

This  arises,  of  course,  from  the  nature  of  fhwtions.  Tlie  points  should  be  carefully 
explained  and  illustrated  by  diagrams  on  the  blackboard.  The  importance  of  inter- 
preting the  results  arrived  at  will  also  sgain  be  apparent  Thus,  in  multiplying  5 
by  {,  we  have  to  take  5  two«flftlis  of  a  time  which  is  necessarily  lees  than  taking  it 
once,  and  the  answer  is  S  of  the  same  kind  of  unit.  Again,  in  dividing  3  by  |,  8  con- 
tains 21  sevenths,  and  therefore  contains  2  seventlis  10}  times,  where  the  quotimt  is 
numerically  greater  than  8,  but  refers  to  a  <tuite  different  unit ;  and  if  we  take  this 
new  unit  ((.e.  the  divisor)  Into  account,  it  still  remains  true  that  divisor x quotients 
dividend.    Until  he  reaches  fractions  th«  papil  is  accustomed  to  saj  that  a  greater 
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number  into  a  less  number  will  not  go ;  he  has  now  to  discover  that  such  a  ca.se  a^ 
f -i-J^,  where  the  divisor  is  the  lazger,  is  quite  a  possible  operation,  and  that  the  reanU 
in  such  a  case  expresses  what  part  of  a  time  the  divisor  will  go  into  the  dividend. 

The  inversion  of  the  divisor  in  division  is  usually  the  first  serious 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  understanding  which  the  pupil  meets  with  in 
his  study  of  fractions  ;  and  many  children  who  work  the  rule  have 
not  the  &intest  notion  of  the  reason  for  it.  The  following  notes 
will  perhaps  be  helpful  as  showing  how  the  subject  may  be  dealt 
with,  and  will  still  further  illustrate  some  of  the  points  referred  to 
above. 

NOTES  OF  LESSON— DIVI8I0N  OF  VULaAB  FRACnONS. 

I.  Change  of  ITiilt  or  denomination. 

1.  Take  a  few  simple  cases,  iUustrate  on  blackboard,  and  question 
children  respecting  them  until  they  are  able  to  arrive  at  the  fact, 
that  when  we  divide  one  number  by  another  the  quotient  teUs  us 
how  many  groups,  each  like  the  divisor,  are  contained  in  the 
dividend. 

The  results  may  be  put  upon  the  black-board  thus — 

Fence  -4- 12  s:  groups  of  12  pence,  or  shUlii^fa, 
Ounces -f- 16= groups  of  16  ounces,  or  poundt. 
Feet      -4-  3=  groups  of  8  feet,  or  yards. 
Unita    -7-  7=grcupso/9even. 

2.  When  the  general  principle  has  been  grasped,  fractions  should 
be  introduced,  and  if  necessary  the  points  may  be  demonstrated  by 
means  of  objects  (such  as  apples,  or  paper  circles,  etc.)  which  can  be 
cut  up  as  required,  or  by  diagrams  on  the  black-board.  The  fact  that 
division  here  means  separating  into  parts,  each  like  the  divisor,  must 
be  made  clear. 

l-r i  s2,  each  being  a  half. 

2-ri=10,  each  being  h  fifth. 

4-$-} =6,  each  being  two'thirds. 

f -a-frsS,  each  being  two-sevenths, 
A  firaction-fa  fractions  so  many  times,  or  part^  of  a  time,  the  divisor. 
Direct  attention  to  change  of  denomination  and  sum  ui>. 

B.  B.  Hd.  TFhen  we  divide  a  number  (fractional  or  integral)  by  a 
fra^ctiony  the  quotient  telle  us  how  many  times,  or  parts  of  a  Hme^  this 
fraction  is  contained  in  the  divi'dend. 
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IL  Quotient  less  or  greator  tban  dividend  as  dlTlsor  is  greater  or 
less  tban  unity. 

By  means  of  division,  in  various  ways,  of  some  concrete  unit 
known  to  the  pupils  (as  a  shilling),  lead  them  to  see  the  following 
points : — 

1.  If  we  divide  a  number  by  another  greater  than  unity  the 
quotient  will  be  less  than  the  dividend. 

2.  If  the  divisor  is  the  same  as  the  dividend,  the  quotient  is 
unity. 

3.  If  the  divisor  is  less  than  unity,  the  quotient  will  be  greater 
than  the  dividend. 

The  following  will  illustrate  the  kind  of  examples  to  be  used  :— 

1  Bhilling-^S=si  shilling  (quotient  Uu\ 

1  8hilUng-^2  » \  shilling  (quotient  Uu\ 

1  shilling-i-lal  shilUng  (quotient  trnify). 

1  8hilling-i>|s2  halves  of  a  shilling  (quotient  grtalUr). 

1  8hilIing-^^sl2  twelfths  of  a  shilling  (quotient  greater). 
Compare  the  results  careAilIy  with  one  another  and  deduce  B.  B.  Hd. 

B.  B.  Hd.  If  we  divide  by  a  fraction^  the  quotient  will  he  less  or 
greater  than  the  dividend  according  as  the  divisor  is  greater  or  less 
than  urUty, 

III.  How  we  get  tlie  quotient  wlien  we  divide  lyy  a  finctlon. 

1.  If  we  divide  a  shilling  into  twelfths  or  pence,  we  get  12  such 
parts;  that  is,  l-i-^»12,  where  we  have  really  multiplied  the 
dividend  by  the  denominator  of  the  divisor, 

2.  We  multiply  the  dividend,  whatever  it  may  be,  by  the  denomin- 
ator of  the  divisor  in  order  to  bring  the  former  to  the  same  kind  or 
denomination  as  the  latter. 

3.  As  the  dividend  now  represents  the  same  kind  of  parts  as  the 
divisor,  we  have  only  to  divide  by  the  number  of  such  parts  in  the 
divisor,  that  is,  by  its  numerator. 

Illustrate  by  a  few  easy  examples.  For  instance  2-r|=(2x4)-r8,  i.e.,  bringing 
the  2  to  fourths  by  multiplying  by  4,  we  have  then  8  fourths  to  be  divided  by 
S,  whIchBSs2|.  Demonstrate  this  to  sight  on  the  black*board  by  means  of  two 
circles  (or  squares)  divided  into  quarters,  three  being  marked  olT  in  each  case  by  a 
thicker  line.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  2  three-quarter-pieces,  and  2  quarters 
over,  each  of  which  is  |  of  a  three-quarter-piece.  Hence  the  result  of  the  division  is 
2}  as  before. 

When  by  such  work  the  children  have  been  made  thoroughly  to  understand  the 
point,  question  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  statement  of  it. 
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B.  B.  Ed.  In  dividing  any  mimber  by  a  fraction^  we  multiply  by 
the  denominator  of  the  divisor  to  bring  the  dividend  to  parts  of  the 
same  kind,  and  then  divids  by  the  numerator  of  the  divisor  to  get  the 
number  of  groups  required, 

lY.  DiBCOvezy  of  tbe  Rule. 

1.  By  means  of  an  example  draw  children's  attention  to  what  is 
actually  done,  and  question  from  them  that  this  is  equiyalent  to 
multiplying  by  the  divisor  turned  upside  down. 

Thus  S-s-|s(2x6H5  which  is  equivalent  to  2xf,  where  the  diylaor  Is  simply 
inverted,  and  the  multiplication  sign  takes  the  phice  of  the  sign  of  division. 

2.  Work  an  example  directly  by  inverting  the  divisor,  the  children 
dictating  what  is  to  be  done.  Test  the  accuracy  of  the  work  bj 
putting  the  division  in  the  form  of  a  fraction  and  multiplying  the 
numerator  and  denominator  of  this  complex  fraction  by  the  same 
number,  namely,  the  reciprocal  of  the  divisor, 

^^^^^  Thus,  t  j- 1 «  I  X  I  =  V  =  i». 

Question  for  a  brief  and  convenient  way  of  expressing  what  has  to  be  done  until  Qm 
children  arrive  at  the  rule. 

B.  B.  Hd.  Hence  the  rule — Invert  the  divisor  and  multiply. 

(8.)  Decimals,^ — The  thorough  mastery  of  vulgar  and  decimal 
fractions  is  one  of  the  most  important  matters  in  the  whole  range  of 
arithmetic,  and  wiU  well  repay  the  time  and  trouble  necessary  for  its 
accomplishment.  Decimal  fractions  especially  have  many  most 
useful  applications,  and  it  is  in  this  part  of  their  work  that  those  who 
have  been  through  their  arithmetic  will  generally  be  found  to  be 
weakest 

It  would  be  unwise,  of  course,  to  attempt  anything  like  complete 
treatment  of  the  subject  on  going  through  it  the  first  time ;  but  when 
the  more  difficult  points  ML  naturally  to  be  taught,  they  should  not 
be  left  until  the  pupils  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  them. 

In  teaching  the  extension  of  the  oonunon  notation  downwards  to 
include  decimal  fractions,  this  may  be  dealt  with  much  in  the  same 
way  as  from  units  upwards,  and  at  first  the  columns  may  be  marked 
in  a  similar  manner.    It  should  be  pointed  out  that  if  the  unite  plaee 

>  TiM  Introdvetlon  ofdMlaul  ft»elloni,Uk*  that  oroompomid  lawpartlon.  doM  not  date  litak  fntbcr 
ikanthe  rixtMaih  entor.-C^e.  tfJUueaUon. 
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be  xegATded  as  a  kind  of  centnd  position,  the  places  equidistant  from 
it  to  right  and  left  will  have  similar  names,  -ths  being  added  to  the 
denomination  on  the  left  to  form  the  corresponding  fractional  de- 
nomination on  the  right.  For  instance,  the  third  place  to  the  left 
of  the  units  is  the  thousands  place,  the  third  place  to  the  right  is  the 
thousandths  place. 

.  As  soon  as  the  places  are  uodentood,  the  ftactiozks  should  be  given  out  as  in  the 
onllnaiy  way :  that  is,  -0018546  would  be  called  13646  ten-millionths,  and  so  on. 

After  the  principle  of  the  notation  and  the  meaning  of  the  decimal  jwint  have  been 
learned,  the  effect  of  moving  the  point  so  many  places  right  or  left  should  be 
explained.  The  rale  as  to  pointing  in  multiplication  may  easily  be  led  up  to  by  the 
analysis  of  a  few  easy  illustFatlve  cases. 

Considerable  practice  should  be  given  in  reducing  decimals  to  corresponding  vulgar 
ftractions,  until  the  relationship  of  the  two  is  well  understood ;  and  before  division  is 
-attacked  the  method  of  reducing  a  vulgar  fraction  to  a  decimal  should  be  taught. 
The  pelBtlBf  la  dlvfid«B  generally  gives  trouble.  The  principle  should  be  mastered 
before  any  rule  is  given.  The  best  iilan,  perhapsi  at  first,  is  to  equalise  the  number  of 
places  in  the  two  decimals,  and  then  to  view  them  as  the  numerator  and  denominator 
of  a  vulgar  fhiction  to  be  reduced  to  a  decimaL  As  multiplying  the  numerator  and 
denominator  by  the  same  number  does  not  alter  the  value  of  the  fraction,  both  the 
decimals  (the  number  of  places  having  been  equalised)  may  now  be  looked  upon  as 
whole  numbers,  and  proceeded  with  accordingly.  Tlie  pupil  will  soon  learn  from 
experience  of  this  kind  to  Judge  pretty  correctly  where  the  decimal  point  will  come : 
the  rule  may  then  be  explained  and  formulated. 

The  great  practical  value  of  contracted  methods  and  modes  of  obtaining  approxi- 
mate results,  especially  in  decimals,  has  been  already  referred  to. 

In  dealing  with  eeaoreto  qvaatttlM  of  various  denominations  it  is  generally  advisable 
to  ridvM  tfeMB  to  the  deeisMl  of  the  onlt  of  UgkMt  donwImtUwi  For  instence,  in  the 
case  of  money,  it  will  be  found  best  to  convert  the  sum  given  into  the  decimal  of  £1. 

It  is  not  dilflcult,  with  a  little  practice,  to  expreu  a  mm  (/  fivoiiey  at  tkt  deeimal 
qf£l  at  once  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  common  puritoses;  and  when  the  pupils 
have  become  fkmiliar  with  the  ordinaiy  methods,  they  should  be  taught  how  to 
manage  the  reduction.  It  will  be  seen  that  2s.=£*l,  ls.=£*05,  6d.s£-025,  8d.» 
£-0126,  H=»£-001  (very  nearly).  Thus  £31,  17s.  lid.::s£31-S56;  for  £31, 17s.  Od.s 
£81*85,  and  lid.B£*006.  The  most  the  pupil  has  to  do  is  to  add  two  or  three  easy 
decimals,  and  very  soon  the  values  of  many  common  amounts  become  known  at 
sight.  A  sum  of  money  expressed  as  a  decimal  of  £1  may  also  be  easily  reconvertetl 
into  the  ordinary  denominations.  Thus  £19'792«£19, 15s.  10^  ;  for  £-775  =  158.  6d., 
and  we  have  £*017  left,  which =4^ 

Similarly,  if  it  is  thought  worth  while,  weights  may  be  expressed  approximately  in 
decimals  of  a  ton,  by  noting  that  2  cwts. « *1, 1  cwt » -05, 1  qr.  a  -0125,  7  lbs. » 'OOSl 
(nearlyX  2^  lbs.  =  -001  (nearly). 

Those,  at  least,  who  are  proceeding  farther  in  their  studies  than  the  elements  of 
arithmetic,  should  certainly  be  made  familiar  with  the  lletrlo  Sjstem  of  weights  aa4 
aessores,  more  especially  those  employed  in  physical  calculations. 

With  respect  to  e^mUoHng,  rtpeating,  or  reewring  decimals,  little  more  should  be 
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attempted,  ftt  first,  than  an  explanation  of  their  nature  and  the  way  in  which  the 
I)eriod  is  marked.  The  modes  of  treating  them  present  a  good  many  difficulties,  are 
of  little  practical  use,  and  may  well  be  postponed  for  a  considerable  time.  Even  the 
rule  for  converting  a  repeating  decimal  into  a  vulgar  fhiction  is  often  taught  without 
any  attempt  to  show  the  reason  for  it ;  and  although  it  is  possible  to  put  the  proof 
in  a  form  which  may  be  understood,  the  whole  subject  can  be  much  more  efficiently 
treated  when  the  pupil  comes  to  Geometrical  Progression  in  Algebra. 

(9)  Practice. — This  is  an  easy  rule  in  itself,  but  is  often  made  un- 
necessarily tedious  and  troublesome  by  being  broken  up  into  a  series 
of  sub-rules  treated  independently,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  examples 
set,  or  the  degree  of  accuracy  insisted  upon.  The  general  principle 
may  readily  be  explained  by  reference  to  a  series  of  partial  payments, 
each  being  some  definite  fraction  of  the  whole  amount  owing,  as  10s. 
in  the  £,  then  4s.  in  the  £,  etc.  When  the  general  principle  is 
understood,  the  pupils  may  be  shewn,  by  a  number  of  illustratiTe 
examples  of  different  kinds,  how  to  apply  it  to  various  typical  cases, 
in  each  of  which  they  should  be  practised  until  the  mode  of  working 
has  been  mastered. 

The  exercises  will  be  more  intelligently  performed  if  the  pupils  are  at  first  made  to 
write  opposite  each  line  of  the  working  exactly  what  it  represents.  Occasionally,  too, 
an  example  may  with  advantage  be  worked  a  second  time  by  a  different  series  of  aliquot 
parts. 

Use  should  be  made  of  the  subtraction  as  well  as  the  addition  of  partial  amounts  in 
solving  examples,  where  this  will  result  in  any  gain,  as  is  often  the  case.  For  instance 
in  the  example,  256  articles  at  £5  17s.  6d.,  it  is  easier  to  take  the  cost  at  £6  and  sub> 
tract  I  of  tlie  cost  at  £1,  than  to  proceed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

(10)  The  ^  Unity  Method^  and  Proportion. —The  so-called  'nsity 
method '  of  working  sums  which  usually  fall  under  *  rule  of  three  *  is 
very  yaloaUe  as  a  means  of  teaching  children  to  reason,  and  to  analyse 
their  work  so  as  to  proceed  step  by  step  with  certainty ;  but  it  is 
etunhroos  In  application,  and  may  easily  be  carried  too  fEir.  It  should 
be  taught  before  proportion,  but  not  to  the  disparagement  of  the  latter, 
nor  as  a  substitute  for  it.  As  a  means  of  quick  calculation  proportion 
is  by  far  the  more  valuable  process  of  the  two.  It  will  often  be 
r  HUid  advantageous  to  make  the  children  work  the  same  examples 
both  by  the  '  unity  method '  and  by  proportion. 

Although  frequently  neglected,  the  nature  of  a  ratio  should  be 
tboroughly  taught  before  anything  is  said  of  proportion.  The  child 
must  clearly  grasp  the  idea  that  we  here  compare  one  quantity  vnth 
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another,  not  to  discover  how  much  greater  one  is  than  the  other,  but 
to  see  how  they  are  related  as  to  magnitude  by  noting  how  many 
times,  or  parts  of  a  time,  the  one  will  go  into  the  other.  This  must 
be  fully  illustrated  objectiyely  until  the  nature  of  the  relationship  is 
understood.  The  mode  of  expressing  the  ratio,  both  by  placing  two 
dots  between  the  quantities,  and  by  writing  them  as  a  vulgar  fraction — 
which  is  only  another  way  of  exhibiting  the  same  thing  in  a  different 
form — must  be  carefully  explained. 

Throughout,  the  pupil  should  look  vpon  tho  two  4ota  m  »  diTliion  ilgn,  and  hence 
should  be  in  no  doubt  as  to  which  term  of  the  ratio  is  to  be  the  denominator  in  the 
fractional  form. 

The  terms  antecedent  and  ooneeguent  must  be  fixed,  and  the  teacher  should  insist 
strongly  on  the  fact  that  wo  oomparo  llko  qaantltloo  only,  and  that  when  the  two  numbers 
which  constitute  a  ratio  refer  to  things,  they  must  be  of  the  same  kind.  Attention 
should  also  be  drawn  to  the  expression  of  the  same  relationship  by  different  figures 
M  I*  *.  &i  etc. 

The  meaning  of  proportion  as  the  equality  of  two  relationsliips  ex- 
pressed lay  ratios,  the  use  of  the  four  dots  and  the  corresponding  sign 
of  equality,  and  the  terms  means  and  extremes^  will  be  explained  and 
illustrated.  The  pupils  should  then  be  taught  that  the  product  of  the 
means  always  equals  the  product  of  the  extremes,  and  shown  how  to 
find  any  one  of  the  numbers  which  constitute  a  proportion  by  means 
of  the  other  three.  Sufficient  practice  to  ensure  that  this  is  mastered 
should  be  given  before  further  progress  is  made. 

The  application  of  the  rule  to  ordinary  problems,  and  the  mode  of 
procedure  necessary  to  determine  the  proper  places  of  the  given 
quantities  in  the  proportional  statement,  should  be  abundantly 
illustrated  by  examples  on  the  black-board,  the  pupils  being  ques- 
tioned again  and  again,  until  they  are  able  to  follow  the  reasoning 
intelligently  and  to  apply  the  same  method  to  other  cases  for  them- 
selves. 

It  should  be  pomted  out  that  it  is  convenient  to  consider  the  letter 
■srmbol  for  tlie  required  quantity  as  the  fonrtli  term.  The  nature  of 
this  should  be  settled,  and  the  term  of  like  kind  found  and  put  in 
the  third  place.  The  conditions  of  the  example  should  then  be  ex- 
amined carefully  to  determine  whether  the  fourth  term  will  be  greater 
or  less  than  the  third,  and  the  other  two  placed  in  the  corresponding 
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order.    With  beginners  it  is  useful  to  emphasise  the  relationship  of 
the  quantities  when  found  thus  : — 

less     :    greater     :  :    less     :    greater 
5       :         9         :  :     13     :         x 

Ka  we  caanot  moltiply  or  divide  by  thfngs,  in  continuing  the  work,  after  haring 
completed  the  statement,  we  must  treat  the  terms  as  abstract  numbers,  and  inter- 
I>ret  the  nature  of  the  result  when  it  is  found.  Furthermore,  if  the  terms  of  any 
ratio  are  compound,  as  sums  of  money,  they  must  bo  reduced  to  the  same  denomina- 
tion before  we  proceed.  Tlie  worklnf  should  not  be  miz«4  vp  with  the  sUfment,  but  l>f 
given  below  and  disconnected  from  it. 

Comjwiind  Projwrtion  necessitates  the  InvestigAtion  of  an  increased  number  of 
relationships,  but  the  extension  is  not  very  difficult  if  simple  proportion  is  well 
understood ;  for,  after  the  settlement  of  the  third  term,  each  pair  of  quantities  bas 
to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  required  result  in  the  way  mentioned  above, 
and  quite  independently  of  the  other  ratios.  Compound  proportion  is  thus  merely 
the  combination  in  one  statement  of  several  sums  in  simple  proportion,  the  third 
term  being  the  same  throughout 

(11)  Higher  Rules.  The  higher  commercial  rules  are  frequently 
made  to  depend,  in  the  first  instance,  too  much  upon  formal  methods, 
instead  of  being  presented  to  the  pupils  as  particular  applications  of 
principles  and  rules  already  known  to  them — more  especially  of  pro- 
portion. An  amount  of  time,  too,  is  often  spent  over  difficult  or 
troublesome  examples  in  compound  interest,  discoimt,  and  the  like, 
which  might  much  more  profitably  be  given  to  other  things. 

Whether  the  pupils  are  going  on  with  algebra  as  a  subject  or  not, 
they  should  at  this  stage  be  taught  at  least  sufficient  to  make  use  of 
letters  for  numbers  intelligible  and  to  give  them  some  glimpse  of 
general  reasoning  ;  as  well  as  enough  of  the  processes  to  enable  them 
to  employ  the  metliods  of  simple  equations  effectively.  These  not 
only  furnish  an  elegant  and  powerftQ  instniment  for  solving  problsms, 
many  of  which  would  otherwise  be  out  of  reach,  but  they  also  afford 
an  admirable  training  in  analyiing  conditions  and  in  reasoning  upca 
the  facta  given. 

In^ieed,  a  little  knowledge  of  algebra  on  the  part  of  the  pupila  ia  a 
veiT  gr«at  help  in  many  wasrs,  and  will  enable  the  teacher  to  treat  as 
imtch  of  interest  and  discount  as  falls  within  the  range  of  arithmetic, 
{Ls  well  the  methods  of  finding  square  and  cube  roots,  in  a  much  more 
dreciive  and  easily  remembered  way  than  without  such  aid. 

Square  Boot, 
TUr  detf^rmination  in  parts  of  a  square  root  of  more  than  one  figure,  and  the  rdation 
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of  these  to  the  whole  equare,  nuiy  easily  be  flliutrated  by  a  diagram  on  the  black- 
board, or  by  a  lai^  square  card,  marked  as  below.  If  the  letters  are  beyond  the 
pupils,  the  flgures  alone  may  be  used. 


a 

h 

9 

:      3 

sq.  of  a. 

:     axb 

9» 

:    9x3 

axb 

:   sq.  of  ft 

9X3 

i    ^ 

The  method  of  fladiag  the  K«ar«  i««t  of  a  aambtr  may  be  approached  as  follows. 
Take  an  easy  number  of  two  flgures  and  multiply  it  by  itself,  as  24x24^576.  We 
know  this  now  to  be  an  exact  square,  and  we  have  to  try  and  find  its  root^  supposing 
this  to  be  unknown,  bearing  in  mind  what  the  diagram  has  taught  us.  Show  that 
674  is  greater  than  the  square  of  20  and  less  than  the  square  of  80 ;  therefore  the  first 
figure  of  the  root  will  be  2,  in  the  tens  place.  The  square  of  20  is  400  and  subtracting 
this  fh>m  576  we  have  176  left,  which  will  be  seen  from  the  diagram  to  equal  9(20  x 
second  part  of  the  root)+the  square  of  the  second  part  of  root.  Dividing,  therefore, 
by  (2x20)  we  get  4,  and  subtracting  (2x20x4^  that  is,  160  fh>m  176  we  have  16  left, 
which  is  clearly  the  square  of  the  second  part  of  the  root.  Hence  576  s  the  square  of 
(20+4),  that  is,  24  is  the  square  root  The  process  should  now  be  abbreviated,  put  in 
correct  form,  and  the  rule  derived. 

Cvhe  Boot 
The  method  of  finding  the  cube  root  may  be  illustrated  in  a  similar  manner 
to  the  above,  only  in  this  case  a  good  sized  cube  of  wood  should  be  used.  One 
foce  should  be  divided  as  in  the  diagram,  and  the  lines  should  be  carried  round 
so  that  every  fhce  is  marked  in  the  same  way.  The  cube  should  then  be  cut  through 
by  a  saw  along  all  the  lines,  so  that  it  may  be  dissected  or  put  together  again  at  wilL 
If  each  edge  is  divided  properly  into  the  same  two  parts  it  will  be  found  that  we  have 
the  cube  of  a,  the  cube  of  h,  8  pieces  with  dimensions  axaxb,  and  8  pieces  ax  6x6. 
That  is,  we  can  show  ol^ectively  that 

(a  +  b)'  =  ais  +  bS  +  SaSb  +  Sah3. 

Fixing  of  the  rules  for  square  and  cube  root. 
Pupils  who  can  undentand  the  formute  for  the  square  and  cube  of  a  simple  binomial 
may  readily  be  taught  from  these  to  remember  the  rules  for  extracting  the  square 
and  cube  roots,  and  how  to  recover  them  at  once  if  forgotten.    Thus 
(»  +  b)'  a  a?  +  tob  +  bS 
=  a*  +  (la  +  b)b, 
where  a  is  Che  part  of  root  flrat  found,  the  expression  inside  the  bracket  is  the  com- 
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plete  divisor,  and  the  first  term  of  this  the  trial  divisor.  We  most  remember, 
however,  that  the  first  flgnre  of  the  root  really  stands  in  the  tens  place  so  far  as  the 
second  is  concerned,  and  hence  in  taking  twice  the  part  of  the  root  already  found  we 
we  must  attach  a  cipher  to  it. 

Similarly,  for  cube  root, 

(»  +  b)'  s  a3  +  8a3b  4-  Sab3  +  bS 

=  a?  +  (Ss?  +  Sab  +  b2)l», 
where  the  expression  inside  the  bracket  gives  the  form  of  the  complete  divisor,  the 
first  term  of  this  being  the  trial  divisor.  This  interpreted  into  words  gives  the  rule. 
A  caution,  however,  is  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  square  root,  respecting  the  local 
value  of  the  first  figure  of  the  root;  so  that  supposing  this  to  be  2,  the  trial  divisor 
-will  be  3x203,  or  S  times  the  square  of  the  figure  itself  followed  by  two  ciphers. 

For  advanced  pupils  the  contracted  methods  of  finding  the  roots  in  the  cnae  of 
long  examples  must  not  be  forgotten. 


V.  DRAWING. 

With  the  teaching  of  drawing  as  a  branch  of  art  we  are  not  here 
concerned,  but  a  few  words  fall  to  be  said  respecting  its  position  as 
an  ordinary  subject  in  the  school  curriculum.  In  this  connection  it 
is  to  be  regarded  as  an  Instrument  or  means  of  edncatlon,  and  it 
should  be  taught  for  the  sake  of  the  assistance  it  gives  in  acquiring  or 
setting  forth  knowledge,  not  as  an  end  in  itself. 

From  this  point  of  view,  drawing  is  elostly  aUled  to  wrttlag.  Both  are  means  of 
conveying  information  through  the  eye,  but  in  a  different  way,  the  one  being 
imitative,  the  other  merely  symbolic ;  and  though  writing  has  of  course  the  wider 
range  of  usefulness,  yet  drawing  is  such  tf  serviceable  auxiliary  that  its  n^lect  is  a 
distinct  educational  loss. 

The  value  of  drawing  is  now  almost  universally  recognised,  and  for  some  yesn 
past  the  teaching  of  it  has  been  made  compulsory  in  the  elementary  schools  of  nearly 
every  European  nation. 

The  object  of  t.eaching'  drawing  in  the  common  school  is  not  to  gire 
children  a  preliminary  artistic  training,  but  to  equip  them  for 
ordinary  every-day  needs,  which  are  simpler  and  altogether  less 
technical  The  merely  ornamental  and  artistic  side  of  drawing  will 
remain  the  accomplishment  of  the  few  ;  but  every  dhild  abould  iMm 
to  sketch  rapidly,  both  from  sight  and  from  mental  realisation  of  the 
form,  any  common  object  or  section  which  he  desires  to  represent. 

Now  it  is  just  this  very  useful  power  of  rapid  sketching  which 
children  so  rarely  acquire  in  the  schools.  The  defect  is  to  be  charged 
almost  entirely  to  the  view  taken  of  the  subject,  and  to  the  methods 
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employed  in  teaching  it ;  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  properly 
managed,  it  is  possible  to  train  the  great  majority  of  children  to  the 
amount  of  acquirement  here  indicated,  as  easily  as  it  is  to  teach  them 
to  write. 

The  llnea  of  the  drawing  may  be  fiinlty  in  many  niTiys,  and  as  an  artistic  perform- 
anoe  it  may  be  worthless,  yet,  so  long  as  it  expresses  what  is  intendedi  it  is  as  useful 
as  if  it  were  technically  much  more  perfect.  "  All  attempts/'  says  Professor  Laurie, 
"  to  introduce  drawing  into  elementary  schools,  on  the  SRsthetic  footing,  have  been 
and  will  be  futile,  except  under  peculiarly  fiivourable  circumstances." 

The  great  value  of  drawing  to  the  common  run  of  pupils  lies  in  the 
&ct  that  it  gives  them  an  exceedingly  usefnl  means  of  embodying 
ideas  or  of  recording  fiusta  of  a  certain  kind,  which  words  would  in 
many  cases  very  inadequately  express,  even  with  a  much  greater 
amount  of  trouble. 

The  practical  usefulness  of  drawing,  however,  is  by  no  means  the 
only  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  study ;  indirectly  it  luui  a 
very  important  bearing  on  the  general  education  of  the  child. 
Drawing  a  thing  brings  out  many  points  which  would  otherwise  be 
overlooked ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  knowledge  gained,  the  exercise 
gradually  aocustoms  the  child  to  observe  careftally  what  is  brought 
before  him,  to  note  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  parts,  to 
compare  one  thing  with  another,  to  estimate  distances  and  propor- 
tions, and  to  recognise  how  known  elements  may  be  combined  into 
new  forms.  All  this  is  valuable,  and  to  some  extent  at  least  assists 
in  the  training  of  the  perceptive  faculty,  attention,  judgment,  imagina- 
tion, and  memory.  Nor,  if  the  subject  is  taught  as  it  should  be,  will 
the  cultivation  of  the  aesthetic  and  emotional  side  be  wanting, 
although  attended  to  only  in  a  secondary  degree.  The  sense  of 
beauty  will  be  aroused,  and  the  pupil  will  be  led,  little  by  little,  to 
appreciate  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the  recognition  of  sym- 
metry, harmony  of  colour,  and  orderly  arrangement 

Drawing,  as  it  is  usually  taught  in  our  elementary  schools,  seems 
to  be  a  ^  compromise  between  the  art  view  and  the  practical  view. 
The  exercises  are  commonly  performed  in  far  too  slow  and  laborious 
a  way,  details  are  made  too  much  of,  and  more  stress  is  laid  upon 
fineness,  and  £nish  of  line  than  the  matter  deserves,  if  we  consider 
the  use  which  the  great  majority  of  the  pupils  will  need  to  make 
of  their  attainments. 
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From  the  practical  side  the  key  to  the  whole  problem  is  zmpld  and 
▼aried  practice,  and  from  this  point  of  view  it  would  certainly  be 
well  if  much  more  expeditious  performance  were  insisted  upon,  and 
the  pupils  were  taught  to  draw  with  much  less  frequent  patching  and 
alteration.  They  should  be  led  to  keep  in  mind  the  dealgn  or  otdect 
as  a  whole,  to  note  carefully  the  relative  proportions,  to  pat  in  the 
main  lines  quickly  first,  and  to  '  block-in '  details  before  attempting 
to  draw  them  exactly.  No  over-elaboration  should  be  allowed,  and 
in  this  way  several  exercises  might  be  completed  in  the  time  now 
devoted  to  one.  Finish  would  suffer  to  some  extent,  no  doubt,  but 
progress  in  really  essential  particulars  would  be  much  more  rapid. 

The  VM  of  tlM  taruh,  as  well  as  of  the  pencil,  might  be  introduced  with  conaiderBble 
advantage  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  is  at  present  in  schools.  The  abilitj'  to 
put  in  an  even  wash  of  colour  to  indicate  tint,  difference  of  parta,  or  varied  of 
material,  is  often  practically  useful,  and,  as  children  delight  in  colour,  the  exerci^ie 
would  be  both  interesting  and  recreative  in  Itself,  and  give  an  impetus  to  ^Tort  la 
other  directions. 

The  value,  too,  of  drawiaf  with  the  pea  potaft  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated ;  and 
advanced  pupils  should  by  all  means  be  encouraged  to  sketch  at  once  in  ink  in  their 
note-books  any  diagram  or  arrangement  of  apparatus  it  may  be  desirable  to  record. 

(1)  Training  of  hand  and  eye  are  both  necessary. — In  drawing  the 
child  has  to  see  and  to  produce.  Eye  and  hand  are  equally  oonoenied, 
and  both  need  to  be  specially  trained  before  the  required  skill  can  lie 
attained.  The  eye  has  to  be  exercised  in  observing  accuicately  the 
nature  of  the  lines  to  be  imitated  and  the  angles  they  make  with  one 
another,  as  well  as  in  estimating  their  relative  lengths  and  positions. 
The  hand  has  to  be  disciplined,  until  it  acquires  the  power  to  guide 
the  pencil  with  certainty  in  any  direction,  and  gains  the  delicacy  of 
touch  necessary  to  produce  uniformly  even  lines  of  different  degrees 
of  strength. 

The  systematic  training  of  the  hand  is  generally  attended  to,  but 
the  equally  important  training  of  the  eye  is  frequently  left  almost 
entirely  to  chance. 

It  h  impossible  for  a  child  to  draw  what  he  does  not  see ;  and  it  la  true  in  this 
eoriu«ctlon,  as  in  others,  that  "  the  eye  sees  only  that  which  it  brings  the  power  of 
fleeing  "--that  is,  the  particulars  it  haa  been  trained  to  perceive.  Very  many  of  the 
fktilt^  which  occur  in  the  drawings  of  beginners  arise  simply  fh>m  iefMttT*  ehasrva- 
lini;  and  firequently  a  pupil,  who  has  considerable  skill  in  the  mere  dxmwii^  of 
linen,  f$n»  ttom  this  cause  to  produce  even  a  passable  repreaeatatkm  of  a  eopj  or 
an  «hj(»et. 
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(2)  Oeneral  nature  of  the  work — Drawing  from  objects, — Some 
educationists  advocate  that  the  child  should  draw  exclusively  from 
objects.  This  is  probably  an  over-statement  of  the  case  ;  but  there 
can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  as  soon  as  the  pupil  can  draw  straight 
and  curved  lines  with  fair  facility,  whatever  other  exercises  may  be 
thought  desirable  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  him  to 
draw  repeatedly  firom  actual  objects.  Nothing  will  make  up  for 
lack  of  training  of  this  kind. 

Thiu  Ronsseaa  wonld  always  have  Emile  draw  fjrom  the  object,  and  keep  him 
"  clear  of  the  ordinary  drawing-master  who  wonld  pat  him  to  imitate  imitations."  i 

Sir  Philip  Magnus  says,  in  his  work  on  Industrial  Ed'ucati€mf  "  The  pupil  must  be 
brought  Ikce  to  face  with  natural  objects.  It  helpa  him  little  or  nothing  that  he 
can  copy  copies.  He  must  depict  things.  He  must  look  at  things  till  he  knows 
them,  and  must  acquire  the  ability  to  represent  them  on  paper.  •  .  The  prevailing 
practice  of  the  best  foreign  schools  is  found  to  ftilly  support  the  views  of  educationistit 
as  to  the  Importance  of  accustoming  the  child  as  soon  as  he  can  use  a  pencil  or  a 
brush  to  draw  tr6m  real  objects." 

Imitation  la  a  natural  instinct  with  children,  and  in  most  cases  at  a 
(luite  early  age  they  delight  in  the  free  use  of  the  pencil  Even  their 
first  crude  attempts  at  depicting  objects  in  which  they  take  interest 
are  a  great  source  of  pleasure  to  them.  This  pleasure  the  teacher 
should  do  his  best  to  retain ;  and  though  systematic  instruction  and 
exercises  designed  for  the  special  purpose  of  training  will  be  necessary, 
yet  the  recreative  character  of  drawing  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
In  any  case,  the  pnpils  should  not  be  too  much  hampered  by  restric- 
tions and  adherence  to  a  routine  course. 

The  drawing  of  simple  and  interesting  objects  of  clearly  defined 
and  symmetrical  form — of  which  many  leaves  and  flowers  are  good 
examples — ^might  be  made  to  alternate  with  the  more  formal  work  of 
copying  designs  from  the  flat.  As  soon,  too,  as  the  mechanical  difii- 
culties  have  been  fairly  overcome,  the  children  may  be  set  to  design 
simple  arrangements,  as  floral  patterns,  for  themselvea  A  suitable 
subject  should  be  exhibited,  and  each  pnpU  be  left  free  to  develop  his 
own  ideas,  not  those  of  the  teacher. 

This  ia  a  good  discipline,  it  excites  much  interest,  and  many  children  soon  come 
to  display  very  considerable  taste  and  invention  in  the  exercise.  The  danger  ia  of 
making  this  and  other  parti  of  drawing  too  formal,  and  too  much  of  the  nature  of 
taak-work. 

i  8m  Qnkk'i  JMueafietial  S^fifrmtn. 
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Sufficient  of  the  prlndples  of  penpectiye  to  ensure  fairly  accurate 
representation  of  straight  lines  and  curves  in  different  positions  may 
be  taught  with  the  help  of  the  black-board  in  a  few  lessons ;  judiciou» 
correction  of  errors  as  they  occur  will  do  the  rest.  It  must,  howerer, 
be  repeatedly  impressed  upon  the  pupil  that  he  has  to  draw  an  object 
as  he  sees  it,  not  as  he  knows  it  to  be  ;  and  this  should  be  illustiated 
until  he  realises  that  the  representation  will  vary  with  every  difTereni 
position  of  the  observer  and  aspect  of  the  object.  In  no  part  of  the 
work  does  the  eye  need  more  careful  training  than  here ;  and  the 
child  must  be  taught  how  to  estimate  apparent  distances,  and  to 
distinguish  these  from  real  dimensions. 

(3)  Early  Exercises, — In  the  earliest  stage  the  exercises  should  \w 
preparatory  to  botb  writing  and  drawing.  They  should  be  of  the 
Kindergarten  type,  so  as  to  afford  pleasant  and  suitable  occupation 
and  at  the  same  time  to  train  the  hand  and  eye  in  the  manner 
required.  An  ingenious  teacher  will  be  able  to  vary  tfie  exercises  in 
numberless  ways.  The  lessons  should  not  be  more  than  about 
twenty  minutes  long. 

Some  teachers  set  the  children  to  place  dots  on  their  slates  at  equal 
distances  in  rows,  triangles,  squares,  crosses,  or  any  easy  pattern,  and 
then  pass  to  similar  figures  bounded  by  straight  lines.  Others  ptrefer 
exercises  more  distinctly  like  those  of  Froebel,  and  make  use  of  slater 
or  paper  ruled  in  quarter-inch  squares.  The  crossings  of  the  lines 
form  definite  points  which  can  be  referred  to  and  counted,  in  any 
direction ;  and  by  means  of  these  the  pupils  learn  to  draw  per|)en- 
dicular,  horizontal,  and  oblique  lines,  and  to  combine  these  into 
interesting  designs — ^mostly  of  a  geometrical  character — including  the 
straight  line  print-capitals  made  in  the  simplest  way. 

If  books  with  printed  copies  were  used,  the  tracing  plan  might  be  employed  with  as 
much  advantage  in  the  first  stage  of  drawing  as  of  writing.  The  same  caution  wcoild 
be  necessary,  however,  not  to  carry  the  plan  too  fer. 

As  the  children  come  to  use  the  pencil  pretty  freely,  and  some 
power  of  estimating  distances  and  direction  is  gained,  mechanical  aid^s 
of  whatever  kind,  should  be  gradually  withdrawn.  The  exercise** 
whether  in  imitating  copies  or  sketching  objects,  will  now  be  of  tho 
ordinary  kind.  After  general  directions  have  been  given  ho^sv  to 
proceed  in  any  case,  much  individual  guidance  and  instruction  ^will 
bo  necessary. 
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The  drawings  should  be  of  good  size  so  that  errors  may  be  distinctly 
evident  and  suggestions  for  amendment  more  readily  understood. 
The  pnpil  shoiild  as  far  as  possible  be  led  to  discover  for  btmself  wbat 
la  wrong,  and  then  shewn  how  to  correct  it. 

The  black-board  ahoald  throughoat  be  freely  Tued  for  purposes  of  Ulostration, 
analysis  of  eramples,  etc.  Many  teachers  build  up  a  copy  a  little  at  a  time  on  the 
black-boardy  so  that  the  children  can  follow  what  is  done  step  by  step.  In  certain 
stages  of  the  work  the  plan  has  many  advantages. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

THE    TEACHING    OF    THE    SECONDARY    OR    SO-CALLED     CXAKS 
SUBJECTS  OF  SCHOOL  INSTRUCTION. 

L— OBOGRAPHT. 

Geography  is  a  subject  which  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention 
of  late  years,  and  various  efforts  have  been  made,  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  to  huprove  the  methods  of  teaching  it,  and  to 
present  a  juster  estimate  of  its  real  nature  and  usefulness.  As  to 
the  main  lines  upon  which  the  teaching  should  proceed  there  is  pretty 
general  agreement ;  but  a  very  wide  discrepancy  still  exists  in  Terr 
many  cases  between  the  views  of  educationists  and  the  common  prac- 
tice of  the  schools.  Old  non-intelligent  methods  of  cramming  facts 
— often  merely  by  the  reiteration  of  names  in  catalogue  style  from  a 
map — are  still  rife,  and,  so  long  as  storing  the  memory  with  items  of 
information  which  the  examiner  is  likely  to  ask  for  is  looked  upon 
as  the  chief^  if  not  the  sole,  end  in  teaching,  they  will  probably  to 
remain  so. 

The  teaching  of  geography  in  Schools  has  suflTered  from— 

(a)  Mistaken  views  as  to  the  real  nature  and  value  of  the  sul^ect,  and  the  flctitk>u> 
importance  given  in  the  books  to  matters  of  little  real  moment. 

(b)  The  tyranny  of  examinations,  vhich  has  in  many  instances  driven  teachers  to 
adopt  methods  which  they  know  to  be  radically  defective  as  educative  inflnenoea. 

(c)  The  overloading  of  both  text-books  and  teaching  with  uninteresting  detaib, 
tiresome  to  learn,  and  of  no  possible  value  as  part  of  a  child's  mental  equipmoit. 

(d)  The  disparagement  and  neglect  of  the  subject  in  fiivour  of  others  which  arc- 
supposed  to  pay  better,  or  which  tradition  has  prescribed. 

(r)  The  over-earnest  and  ill-advised  advocacy  of  some  enthusiasts,  who  would  forre 
tt  into  a  position  of  predominance  in  school  to  which  it  has  no  rightftil  claim. 

L  Thk  Nature  and  Order  op  the  Instruction'. 

Geography  deals  with  the  present  state  of  the  earth's  surficu^  and 
ill  relation  to  man  as  affording  him  the  means  of  subsistence  and  in 
msskj  ways  conditioning  his  daily  life. 

872 
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Properly  taught  the  subject  should  expand  the  cblld's  Ideas,  and 
widen  hit  sympatbles.  It  should  enable  him  to  realise  in  some 
degree  what  the  earth — with  its  varied  features  of  sea  and  land, 
mountain  and  plain,  river  and  lake,  of  forest,  desert,  and  cultivated 
ground — is  like  ;  and  especially  the  characteristics  of  those  portions 
with  which  as  a  nation  we  are  most  immediately  concerned*  It 
should  give  him  some  conception  of  what  has  been  done  by  man  to 
improve  or  make  use  of  natural  conditions  for  his  own  benefit,  and 
how  the  great  human  family  is  divided  into  nations,  each  with  its 
own  government,  modes  of  living,  and  centres  of  industry.  Further, 
the  study  of  geography  should  add  to  the  pleasure  of  life  by  arousing 
an  intelligent  interest  in  natnral  scenery  sad  phenomena,  and  lead  to 
a  closer  observation  of  the  action  of  those  forces  which  are  at  work 
producing  the  varied  changes  of  climatic  condition  and  slowly  but 
surely  modifying  the  whole  external  aspect  of  the  globe. 

The  kind  of  geography  which  should  receive  most  attention  in 
schools,  is  snch  as  oonld  be  learned  by  intelligent  observation  in 
travelling  over  a  district,  or  still  better  by  residing  in  it  It  should 
interpret  as  well  as  present.  The  facts  should  be  treated  in  such  a 
way  as  to  fall  naturally  into  some  rational  scheme  of  classification  ; 
and,  wherever  possible,  to  exemplify  natural  laws  or  form  the 
groundwork  of  those  broader  generalisations  which  give  coherence 
and  deeper  meaning  to  what  would  otherwise  be  simply  a  collection 
of  unrelated  truths. 

The  subject  may  easily  be  so  treated  as  to  be  one  of  the  most 
entertaining  and  attractive  in  the  whole  school  course  ;  and,  without 
going  beyond  what  may  reasonably  be  taught  to  children,  it  may  be 
made  to  yield  a  valuable  dlscipUnary  training  of  the  observing  powers, 
the  conceptive  faculty,  and  the  imagination,  as  well  as  afibrd  some 
exercise  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  reasoning. 

The  geography  tauglit  should  uot  be  mere  topography ;  and  still  less  shonld  the 
teaching  be  confined  to  simply  loading  the  memory  with  lists  of  capes,  bays,  moun- 
talna,  rivers,  etc.,  and  their  position  on  the  map,  as  is  often  the  case.  Many  details 
of  this  kind  it  will  of  course  be  necessary  for  the  pupils  to  learn ;  bat  this  need  not, 
And  should  not,  prevent  the  sulject  being  tanght  intelligently,  and  with  dear  re- 
cognition of  what  will  be  most  valuable  for  the  children  to  acquire  in  the  time  at 
UiHposaL  Judgment  should  be  exercised,  in  selecting  the  fbcts,  as  to  which  are  really 
useAil  as  Information,  or  necenary  to  the  understanding  of  some  more  valuable 
principle.    Not  only  is  the  learning  of  names  without  ideas  corresponding  to  them 
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nseleas  both  as  knowledge  and  training,  but  it  is  apt  to  delnde  all  concerned  into  the 
belief  that  the  child  knows  what  he  does  not. 

The  essentials  of  the  physical  geography  of  a  district  or  conntr}' 
must  be  fiEiirly  grasped  before  the  political,  industrial,  and  hiBtorical 
aspects  can  be  properly  appreciated.  Physical  conditions — as  natural 
position  and  means  of  communication,  climate,  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
water  supply,  and  the  occurrence  of  valuable  minerals — have  always 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  distribution,  character,  pursuits, 
and  prosperity  of  a  nation.  Such  connections  should  always  be  clear 
to  the  teacher's  mind,  and  frequently  it  will  be  advisable  to  point 
them  out  to  the  pupils,  or  to  lead  them  to  discover  them  for  them- 
selves. 

The  essential  unity  of  nature  and  consequently  of  the  natural  sciences  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  teacher.  No  one  subject  can  be  properly  presented  with- 
out including  much  that  finds  also  a  fitting  place  in  other  related  branches  of  the 
great  whole.  Thus,  geography  draws  material  and  help  £rom  suuiiy  aoiiress,  and  tlie  trtv^ 
understanding  of  Uie  facts  and  relationships  of  which  it  is  made  up  involves  some 
knowledge  of  geology,  physics,  chemistry,  natural  history,  and  the  like.  It  is  im- 
possible, of  course,  to  teach  children  even  the  barest  elements  of  all  these  sciences, 
uor  is  this  contemplated,  but  they  may  all  be  usefully  laid  under  contribution  to 
ralM  geography  above  tlM  level  of  a  m«ra  oollectloa  of  dry  bones  ;  and  in  many  ways  the 
sulyect  may  be  made  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  more  formal  study  of  science. 

Geography  also  has  a  distinct  use  as  the  haadaald  to  Ustmry;  and  though  both 
subjects  have  now  assumed  an  importance  which  prevents  our  combining  them,  a« 
recommended  by  many  of  the  older  educationists,  yet  their  many  points  of  contact 
should  be  kept  in  mind. 

Two  Opposite  Views  have  been  put  forward  as  to  the  order  in  which 
the  various  topics  should  be  presented. 

According  to  the  one  plan  the  pupil  commences  with  the  dlstiict 
in  which  he  lives,  and  then  passes  outwards  in  an  ever  increasing 
circle  to  the  consideration  of  the  county  or  division,  the  mother 
country,  the  neighbouring  countries  in  order  of  their  proximity,  the 
continent  of  Europe,  the  other  continents,  and  finally  the  earth  as  a 
globe. 

The  other  plan  begins  with  the  consideration  of  the  earth  as  a 
whole,  then  proceeds  to  a  general  view  of  the  continents,  the  fiiUer 
geography  of  Europe,  and  so  on  downwards  to  the  mother  country 
and  the  home  district. 

As  usually  stated  the  question  as  to  which  of  these  sequences 
should  be  adopted  in  teaching  geography  resolves  itself  for  the  most 
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part  into  whether  we  should  proceed  from  the  parts  to  the  whole  or 
from  the  whole  to  the  parts.  In  actual  work  the  order  from  the  dis- 
trict outwards  has  generally  been  followed  This  is  looked  upon  as 
proceeding  from  the  parts  to  the  whole  ;  and,  as  on  psychological 
grounds  the  opposite  sequence  seems  to  be  the  natural  one  in  mental 
acquisition,  the  commonly  received  order  is  judged  to  be  at  variance 
with  theoretical  conclusions.  This  is  not  really  so ;  the  confusion 
arises  from  the  assumption  as  to  what  is  to  be  considered  the  whole  in 
such  a  case. 

Tlius  ProfeMor  W.  H.  Payne  says :— "  If  the  consensus  of  philosophic  opinion  la 
trustworthy,  there  is  no  hasii  whatever  for  this  sequence.  On  the  almost  uniform 
testimony  of  psychologists  the  organic  mental  sequence  is  fh)m  aggregates  to  parts ; 
80  that  if  the  method  of  presentation  is  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  organic  mode  of 
the  mind's  activities,  the  sequence  should  be  as  follows :  the  globe,  the  eastern  con- 
tinent, Europe ; "  and  so  on  downwards.  The  principle  doubtless  in  true  enough 
when  properly  applied,  but  the  conclusion  by  no  means  follows.  If  by  'whole'  is 
meant  the  largest  aggregate,  then  according  to  this  one  ought  to  begin  with  the 
universe,  or  at  least  the  solar  system  of  which  the  earth  is  but  a  part.  This  is  clearly 
out  of  the  question.  If,  however,  by  '  whole'  is  meant  one  of  the  various  aggregates 
l)etween  two  extremes,  we  have  to  select  one  which  the  child  is  able  to  realise.  This 
is  certainly  not  the  earth,  for  he  lias  at  first  not  the  slightest  conception  of  it.  In 
all  coses  the  principle  must  be  so  applied  that  the  whole  ft-om  which  the  child  is  to 
proceed  is  something  which  he  can  at  once  grasp  mentally— and  usually  through  the 
senses— before  troubling  himself  about  the  details. 

The  practical  conclusion  is  that  neither  sequence  should  be  followed 
in  the  way  commonly  stated.  Tbe  first  whole  to  the  child  la  the  dis- 
trict in  which  he  livei,  and  which  he  knows  from  having  seen  it 
repeatedly.  From  this  he  must  be  led  to  examine  the  elements  of 
which  it  is  made  up,  as  mountain,  river,  valley,  etc.,  and  through  his 
clear  perception  of  these  he  must  be  trained  to  conceive  the  general 
character  of  a  larger  whole  which  can  then  be  studied  in  its 
parts. 

To  proceed  fh)m  that  which  is  near  to  that  which  is  farther  off  ia  a  right  principle 
in  teaching  geography,  so  long  as  that  which  is  near  is  ktwwn.  The  order  in  which 
things  farther  off  are  to  be  taken  up  does  not  depend  upon  mere  proximity,  but 
upon  quite  other  considerations.  The  child  will  pass  as  readily  fh>m  the  study  of 
the  home  country  to  that  of  a  country  a  thousand  miles  off,  as  of  one  which  is  only 
a  tenth  of  the  distance ;  and  before  Uking  up  the  detailed  geography  of  particular 
countries  ho  should  know  something  of  their  relative  iKisition  and  general  relation- 
ship to  one  another  as  parta  of  a  greater  whole. 

Probably  all  who  have  given  any  serious  attention  to  the  subject 
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would  agree  that  the  elementaxy  nottomi  whioh  form  the  iMUda  of  an 
trae  geographical  teaching  must  he  gained  through  the  Benaes.  The 
child  must  be  taught  to  observe  and  tell  what  he  has  seen,  until  dear 
and  exact  ideas  are  implanted  in  the  mind,  and  the  terms  to  be  made 
use  of  are  definitely  associated  with  vivid  and  accurate  oonception& 
Unless  this  is  the  case  the  realisation  of  what  is  afterwards  brought 
before  him  in  words  will  be  hazy  and  uncertain ;  and  the  learning  of 
geography  will  be  to  him  rather  the  memorising  of  certain  statements 
than  the  acquisition  of  any  actual  knowledge  of  things.  Both  tlie 
interest  and  the  value  of  geography  thus  depend  very  laxgtiy  upon 
its  being  made  real  to  the  pupil,  especially  in  the  early  stages. 

Two  things  are  to  be  kept  in  view  in  any  method  of  arranging  and 
teaching  the  facts ;  (1)  the  disciplining  and  strengthening  of  the 
mind,  so  that  the  child  may  the  more  easily  gain  further  knowledge, 
for  himself,  and  make  ready  use  of  what  he  has  learned  ;  and  (2)  the 
intelligent  acquisition  of  such  definite  information  as  will  be  of  real 
service  to  him  in  after  life.  The  subject  must  be  so  taught  as  to  be 
stimulating.  Much  of  the  teaching  given  has  reference  simply  to 
the  surface  of  the  map,  instead  of  that  of  the  country ;  or  at  most 
seeks  to  fix  in  the  mind  what  is  contained  in  the  text-book,  and  is 
much  too  sketchy  and  mechanical  to  leave  any  vivid  impression  or 
true  understanding. 

The  Comparative  Method  may  be  frequently  employed  with  much 
advantage.  The  examination  side  by  side  of  two  parts  of  the  globe, 
where  the  resemblance  is  sufficiently  striking  to  engage  the  attention, 
and  is  not  merely  fanciful  or  accidental,  tends  to  emphasise  the 
oharacteristics  of  both,  and  to  give  the  luind  a  clearer  grasp  of  them. 
In  many  cases  the  same  general  causes  have  led  to  similarity  of 
feature  or  condition,  while  other  more  local  agents  or  influences  have 
modified  them  in  different  directions.  The  points  of  likeness  should 
he  considered  hefore  points  of  dii^Brence. 

At  first  the  teaching  should  be  entirely  oral,  and  this  should  be 
continued  until  the  elementary  notions  of  geography  have  been  fully 
realised,  and  the  pupil  has  gained  the  power  of  forming  the  concepts 
necessary  to  render  the  study  of  the  book  intelligent  The  tempta- 
tion to  lecture  too  much  must  be  withstood.  Questioning  should  be 
much  employed  throughout,  the  questions  being  directed  to  test  the 
child's  grasp  of  the  facts  and  set  him  thinking,  not  merely  to  secure 
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the  repetition  of  names  and  fragments  of  information.  Illustrations 
will  also  need  to  be  largely  used — the  modelling  of  surface  features, 
pictures,  diagrams,  maps,  black-board  sketches,  and  objects,  all  being 
frequently  employed,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  the  teaching  a^ 
real  as  possible. 

The  teaching  mxut  not  be  confined  merely  to  4«Krlptiv«  Immm,  valuable  as  these 
are  in  their  place'and  when  properly  nuuiaged.  The  tendency  is  for  them  to  become 
loose  and  rambling,  and  for  the  teacher  to  say  too  much  in  his  endeavour  to  '  picture 
out'  vividly.  He  must  know  a  good  deal  more  than  the  contents  of  an  ordinary 
text-book,  and  must  clearly  realise  what  a  country  is  like  himself,  if  he  is  to  succeed 
in  raising  any  adequate  conception  in  the  mind  of  the  child.  Mere  empty  talk  has 
done  sneh  to  bring  dMSriptive  Immbs  Into  disrtpvke.  If  description  is  to  serve  its 
purpose  in  the  best  way,  it  must  be  anodatod  with  a  eteaily  dslned  oatltae  of  the  most 
•noatlal  flteti  and  Important  remrhislBni.  A  good  deal  of  reiteration  will  be  necessary 
to  flz  these  in  the  mind;  and  It  is  in  this  connection  that  map-drill  will  find  a 
fitting  place. 

tt^mm^g  ij  a  most  valuable  aid  in  the  early  teaching  of  geography,  and  is  not 
nearly  so  much  employed  iu  this  country  as  it  should  be.  Every  school  should 
possess  a  wooden  tray  of  convenient  size,  with  a  supply  of  potter^s  or  modelling  clay, 
and  the  teacher  should  not  rest  until  he  has  become  expert  in  their  employment. 
Experience  will  soon  teach  him  at  what  consistency  Uie  clay  can  best  be  used,  how 
to  keep  it  moist  by  means  of  a  damp  cloth,  and  so  on ;  and  a  few  wooden  tools  he  can 
easily  make  for  himself.  For  some  rough  purposes  slightly  damp  moulder's  sand  is 
preferable  to  clay,  as  It  can  be  more  speedily  manipulated  before  the  class. 

Models  in  which  a  number  of  details  have  to  be  shewn  are  best  prepared  prior  to 
the  lesson,  unless  the  teacher  is  very  skilftil.  A  esnftilly  flnlibod  aodol  of  the  distrtet 
wltk  ttao  sarCMO  ooloarod  to  ropruoat  tlM  dlffsnnt  parti  ihoaUl  bo  made  and  praorvod. 

A  collection  of  pietwos  sad  largo  photographs  of  aatiral  seoaory  is  a  very  important 
means  of  giving  interest  and  reality  to  the  lesson,  as  well  as  of  getting  rid  of  the 
conventional  and  inaccurate  notions  which  children  ftvquently  pick  up ;  for  instance, 
of  a  mountain  as  a  cone,  and  of  a  range  as  a  line  of  distinct  peaks.    ChildroB  • 


The  qualities  which  should  characterise  prlstod  maps  Cor  aso  la  toaeklag  have  been 
previously  referred  to  in  considering  illustrations  (see  p.  140);  and  other  points  of 
importance  in  this  connection  are  also  there  mentioned. 

In  no  sul^ects  perhaps  is  rmptd  Uaek-board  drawiag  so  essential  as  in  teaching 
geography.  In  addition  to  the  maps  constructed  either  in  fh>nt  of  the  class  or 
prepared  beforehand,  the  black-board  should  be  used  for  outline  aketches  Ot  scenery 
or  of  particular  forms,  vertical  sections,  and  other  diagrams,  the  enlargement  of  any 
special  part  of  the  general  map,  etc    Even  poor  drawing  is  better  than  none. 

II.  SUOOESTIONS  RBSPECTINO  THE  MkTHOD  OF  TSACHIKO 
(iKOQKATnr. 

(1)  Early  teaching — the  demenU  of  geographical  (iMcKjifion..— The 
earliest  teaching  should  be  directed  to  implanting  in  the  child's  mind 
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clear  and  accurate  notions  of  the  various  physical  features  which  go 
to  make  up  the  general  aspect  and  configuration  of  a  country,  and 
to  acquaint  him  with  the  terms  used  in  referring  to  them. 

In  connection,  too,  with  these  elementary  ideas,  without  attempt- 
ing anything  like  formal  teaching  or  complete  explanation,  many 
simple  ideas  may  be  gradually  instilled  respecting  the  conditions 
upon  which  these  surface  characters  depend  and  the  forces  which  are 
at  work  in  producing  them. 

The  essential  feature  of  the  method  at  tliii  stage  la  tlie  empli^ym^nt 
as  fkr  as  possible  of  the  actual  otaervation  of  the  pnpila  themaelTM. 
The  teacher  has  to  arouse  their  curiosity  in  the  things  around  them, 
to  open  their  eyes,  to  guide  them  as  to  what  to  look  for,  and  to  assist 
them  in  making  out  something  of  the  phenomena  which  lie  open  to 
their  gaze.  They  mast  be  led,  not  driven  to  obserre.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  child  learns  more  real  geography  in  his  rambles  than 
from  his  text-book  ;  and  if  he  has  been  taught  to  use  his  eyes,  this  is 
no  doubt  to  a  large  extent  true. 


By  far  the  best  plan  would  be  to  take  the  ehildren  out  of  iloorti  and  1 
to  teM  trlfb  aat«r«,  as  Pestalozzi  did,  and  as  so  many  since  hii^  day  have  recom- 
mended. Unfortunately,  however,  the  present  conditions  of  school  work  in  moat  cases 
give  but  little  chance  of  this,  even  in  favoured  districts,  and  in  many  town  schools 
it  would  be  impracticable  on  other  grounds.  The  children  too  in  such  schools  are  at 
the  flirther  great  disadvantage  that  they  have  few  chances  even  of  getting  into  thn 
country ;  and  the  teacher  has  to  do  the  best  he  can  for  them  in  the  drcnmstanceit. 

Not  only  is  the  knowledge  gained  by  the  pupil's  own  observation 
valuable  both  for  its  own  sake  and  in  view  of  after  studies,  but,  what 
is  of  still  more  importance,  he  is  being  trained  to  the  habit  of  noticing 
carefully  the  various  objects  which  he  meets  with,  and  of  trj-ing  to 
make  out  the  dependence  of  one  thing  upon  another,  more  especially 
in  the  way  of  cause  and  effect. 

Bnoh  opportunities  as  occur  to  the  teaober  of  pointin^r  out  to  the 
children  the  actual  fliusts  in  the  Held  should  be  made  the  most  of.  Any 
information,  too,  which  they  are  able  to  glean  for  themselves,  from 
observation  of  the  surrounding  district,  should  be  allowed  to  be  given 
in  class,  and  should  be  worked  into  the  plan  of  the  lesson. 

Balf-hoU4ay  walks  under  the  gtiidance  of  the  teacher  may  be  made  a  source  of  the 
frreatest  pleasure  to  the  pujiils,  and  of  profit  to  them  in  many  ways,  if  the  teacher  is 
Mympathetir,  ami  will  take  the  trouble  to  point  out  to  them  the  numberless  objeets  of 
interest  which  may  bo  found  if  they  only  use  their  eyen. 
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Tlie  teaddner  at  tliis  sta^  shoiUd  be  largely  of  tbeeonvenatioiial 
kind,  and  the  endeavour  should  be  made  to  secure  clearness  and 
accuracy  of  impression  by  a  plentiful  use  of  all  the  available  modes 
of  illustrating  the  subject  concretely.  A  general  model  of  the  district 
should  be  shewn  and  the  parts  named.  Each  of  the  more  important 
elements  should  then  be  moulded  separately  by  the  teacher  in  front 
of  the  class.  Such  things  as  a  mountain  range,  a  river  basin,  a  lake, 
and  so  on,  should  follow,  use  being  made  of  such  objects  as  the  dis- 
trict affords,  to  give  clearness  of  conception  to  these  more  extended 
notions. 

As  far  as  possible  the  formB  ezhililted  shonld  be  chaxaoterlBtic  ones 
so  as  to  serve  as  types ;  and  if  they  are  taken  from  examples  near  at 
hand,  or  from  actual  instances  of  which  pictures  can  be  she^vn,  so 
much  the  better.  At  first  the  models  should  be  quite  simple,  the 
general  character  only  of  that  which  is  represented  being  given,  and 
details  and  subordinate  features  added  later  on. 

Deflnittons  should  be  the  outcome  of  such  teaching  as  is  described 
above,  not  precede  it ;  and  they  should  not  be  given  until  the  pupils 
have  been  made  clearly  acquainted  with  the  things  themselves.  The 
statements  will  then  focus  what  has  been  learned  in  the  way  of  infor- 
mation, and  help  to  fix  it. 

(2)  EdcUive  posititm — the  meaning  of  a  map — representation  of 
the  district. — After  pretty  correct  notions  of  the  district  as  a  whole 
and  of  its  more  marked  features  have  been  gained,  and  these 
ideas  have  been  extended  until  the  children  are  able  to  form  some 
general  conception  of  the  geographical  elements  which  go  to 
mnke  up  a  country,  their  attention  should  be  called  to  the 
direction,  relative  size,  and  poaitlon  of  the  objects  with  which  they 
are  familiar. 

They  should  be  taught  to  know  the  cardinal  points  with  reference 
to  the  school,  to  note  the  place  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens  at  different 
hours  of  the  day,  and  by  means  of  its  position  at  noon  to  find  the 
Houthy  and  hence  the  other  points.  After  a  little  experience  they 
should  be  able  to  estimate  roughly  the  direction  of  any  distant  object, 
and  to  realise  that  the  direction  will  vary  with  the  point  of  observa- 
tion. They  should  also  be  led  to  notice  the  diminution  in  the  apparent 
size  of  objects  as  they  are  farther  and  farther  .i^emoved,  as  well  as 
their  position  with  reference  to  one  another. 
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In  school  Uie  teacher  will  be  assisted  by  having  a  mertdlaii  liat  laid  down  penuaaatlj 
OB  tha  sehool  ftoor.  A  simple  descriptive  lesson  should  also  be  given  on  the  lasiliwi's 
eooipass  and  its  use  in  determining  directions.  A  rough  laB-dlal  too  may  easily  be 
set  up  in  the  playgroimd,  and  wUl  prove  a  source  of  both  interest  and  in> 
stmetion. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  introduction  of  the  map,  some  notion 
should  be  given  of  whiit  a  ground  plan  is,  and  of  how  we  represent 
objects  and  their  relative  position  on  it  by  means  of  lines  and  marks. 
The  teacher  may  begin  by  drawing  on  the  black-board  a  plan  of  a 
tiible-top  which  is  within  sight  of  the  class,  with  a  few  objects  upon 
it ;  and  this  may  be  followed  by  a  plan  of  the  school-room  and  of  the 
principal  articles  of  furniture  it  contains,  as  commonly  recommended. 

In  constructing  this  plan,  the  measurements  shoiUd  actually  be  made,  and  the 
results  noted  down  for  after  use,  by  the  members  of  tlie  class,  ui;der  the  teacher'^s 
guidance.  This  should  be  done  at  some  convenient  time  when  class-work  is  not 
going  on.  No  great  accuracy  need  be  aimed  at.  All  will  now  take  the  greatest 
interest  in  seeing  tlie  plan  drawn  during  the  ordinary  lesson  time,  and  in  contri- 
buting their  share  of  the  work. 

In  proceeding  to  explain  the  meaning  of  a  map  the  general  order  of 
the  steps  should  be  as  follows  : — 

(a)  The  teacher  should  place  before  the  class  a  model  of  the  district 
with  the  vertical  relief  somewhat  exaggerated,  and  the  streams  and 
pools  marked  by  blue  colour.  The  nature  of  the  model  as  affording  a 
bird*s-eye  view  of  the  surrounding  country  should  be  made  clear,  and 
the  various  objects  named  by  the  pupils. 

(6)  The  direction  of  the  ordlnftl  points  on  tlie  model  should  be 
indicated,  and  the  fact  that  we  always  place  the  north  at  the  top  of 
any  representation  should  be  explained. 

(c)  A  map  of  wliat  is  shewn  on  the  model  should  be  carefully 
4lrawn  bit  by  bit  on  the  black-board.  The  pupils  should  have  their 
attention  directed  to  each  part  as  it  is  arrived  at,  and  the  conventional 
mode  of  representing  the  different  features  should  be  explained  and 
illustrated.  Frequent  questions  should  be  put,  and  the  class  shou]«l 
be  allowed  to  offer  any  suggestions. 

(d)  When  the  mip  is  finished  it  should  be  oareftilly  eompaxed  with 
the  model  point  by  point,  the  names  added,  and  the  two  then  placed 
side  by  side  horizontally  in  their  proper  direction.  The  essential 
'Ufference  between  a  map  and  a  picture  should  also  be  made  clear. 
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{f)  A  map  of  the  district,  either  printed  or  carefully  drawn  on 
piper,  should  now  be  introduced,  and  the  corres])ondences  between 
the  facts  represented  on  this  and  on  the  black-board  map  and  the 
model  should  be  gone  oyer  in  order. 

(/)  Finally,  the  Obildren  Bhonld  copy  the  main  ftatnres  of  the 
blade-board  map  as  well  as  they  are  able  on  paper  or  their  slates. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  wkoU  of  the  above  should  be  taken  in  a  single  ksson.  How 
iimch  may  be  dealt  with  at  onee  will  depend  upon  cireuniHtauces.  The  work  may 
easily  be  rendered  comparatiTely  nseless  by  being  hurried.  Many  teachers,  in  their 
anxiety  to  move  forward,  abandon  the  home  district  long  before  it  has  been  made  to 
teach  anything  like  all  it  shonld. 

In  case  the  school  Is  unfavourably  situated — as  in  the  centre  of  a  large  town— so 
that  the  surrounding  district  alFords  little  of  use  for  purposes  of  illostration,  a  model 
uf  an  imaginary  district  may  be  employed  and  the  map  drawn  fh>m  this. 

Where  no  good  printed  map  of  the  parish  is  aTallable,  the  teacher  may  readily 
base  his  map  for  permanent  use  on  the  six^inch  map  of  the  ordnance  snnrey ;  and 
in  any  case  the  school  should  possess  the  sheets  covering  the  immediate  district^ 
mounted  to  form  a  single  map,  for  reference. 

When  the  map  of  the  district  has  been  fairly  mastered  as  a  whole, 
]K)rtions  of  it  should  be  drawn  on  the  black-board  on  an  enlarged 
scale  and  in  rather  fuller  detail  As  each  is  gone  over,  the  pupila 
may  be  set  to  imitate  it,  and  the  fact  that  such  imitation  will  often 
be  exceedingly  crude  need  not  in  the  least  induce  the  teacher  to  give 
it  up.  The  importance  of  map-drawing  is  very  great,  and  skill  has 
to  be  reached  gradually  by  practice  in  this  as  in  any  other  case. 

As  soon  as  some  facility  has  been  gained,  the  children  may  be 
iUlowed  to  attempt  the  sketching  of  a  map  from  the  model;  and 
later  on,  when  they  clearly  understand  how  to  represent  the  factSy 
they  should  be  enooviaged  to  attempt  the  repreientation  of  little 
pieces  of  the  district  for  themselves  firom  actnal  observation  out  of 
school  hours.  This  need  not  startle  the  teacher;  let  him  try  the 
plan,  and  he  will  be  astonished  at  the  result. 

At  first  the  efforts  of  the  pupils  should  be  confined  to  filling  in  a  few  farther  details 
on  a  very  simple  outline  map  they  have  drawn  under  the  teacher's  guidance  in  class; 
afterwards  the  work  may  be  extended  to  such  things  as  a  plan  of  their  own  house  and 
garden,  the  roads  leading  to  their  home,  a  stream  course  and  a  few  meadows,  and  so 
on.  They  should  be  shewn  how  to  begin,  and  how  to  settle  in  a  rough  wsy  the 
relative  position  of  objects  to  be  represented.  Imperfect  as  the  representations 
may  be,  the  value  of  the  exercise  will  soon  be  discovered.  The  child's  love  of  doing 
something  is  called  into  play,  his  Ikcnltiea  aze  being  trained,  and  he  is  stimulated  In 
such  a  way  that  the  thi&gi  he  leami  are  not  readily  forgotten. 
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Tlie  importance  of  practising  the  children  in  the  wtlaukttoii  of  i 
maglu  has  several  times  been  uientioned.  In  this  connection  many  opportunities  fur 
exercise  will  occur,  and  tlie  pupils  may  be  shewn  how  distances  may  be  stepped,  or 
roughly  estimated  by  the  time  taken  to  walk  them,  etc  The  foot,  yard,  and  mile 
especially  should  be  made  as  real  as  possible.  Figures  alone  have  little  or  no  mean- 
ing for  the  child,  and,  whether  they  express  heights  or  distances,  should  rarely  be 
given  without  some  attempt  being  made  to  enable  the  pupil  to  form  some  notion  at 
least  of  what  they  stand  for. 

At  this  stage  frequent  practice  in  the  interpretation  of  a  map  is  the 
most  important  object  to  be  kept  in  view  ;  and  for  this  purpose,  as 
soon  as  the  map  of  the  district  has  been  fairly  exhausted,  a  good 
printed  map  of  the  county,  or  of  England,  with  the  physical  features 
very  distinctly  marked,  should  be  made  use  of,  the  child  being  called 
upon  to  point  out  mountains,  hills,  rivers,  coast-lines,  and  so  on. 
Such  terms  as  island,  peninsula,  bay,  gulf,  cape,  headland,  and  other 
features  connected  with  sea  and  shore,  may  now  also  receive  more 
particular  attention.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  various  features  and 
the  corresponding  descriptive  terms  which  have  to  be  taught,  not  the 
individual  names.     The  last  will  find  a  fitting  place  later  on. 

The  power  to  i&t«rpr«t  and  make  skllfnl  vm  of  the  map  is  among  the  most  valuable 
things  a  child  can  learn  in  connection  with  geography,  and  one  which  will  prove  of 
frequent  use  to  him  in  daily  life,  yet  not  nearly  so  much  attention  is  given  to  it  as 
its  importance  would  warrant.  There  are  comparatively  few  persons  of  ordinary 
education  who  can  read  a  map  well ;  who,  for  instance,  can  find  their  way  readily 
about  it,  estimate  distances  on  it  from  the  scale,  make  out  the  genenl  *  lie '  of  the 
country,  and  determine  something  of  the  nature  of  the  coasts ;  or,  who  can  tell  fironi 
the  nature  of  the  shading  much  of  the  character  and  shape  of  a  mountain,  and  fharn 
the  river  lines  and  their  surroundings  can  form  some  general  notion  of  the  relative 
velocity  of  the  current  in  different  parts.  These,  however,  and  other  similar  matters 
may  be  gleaned  flrom  a  thoroughly  good  map. 

(3)  The  Mother  Country. — Some  writers  urge  that  in  passing  out- 
wards from  the  district  the  river-basin  should  next  be  taken  up  ;  but 
if  the  previous  work  has  been  properly  comprehended,  the  child  will 
experience  no  difficulty  in  passing  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the 
mother  country.  This  seems  on  many  grounds  the  most  natural  and 
expedient  course  to  pursue. 

England  then  being  decided  upon,  the  first  thing  will  be  to  give 
the  pupils  some  idea  of  the  conntry  as  a  whole  ;  for  instance,  the  fact 
that  it  forms  part  of  a  large  island,  its  surroundings,  its  form  and 
dimensions,  the  direction  of  its  main  slopes,  the  general  character  of 
its  surface,  the  chief  regions  of  elevation,  and  the  great  drainage  areas 
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with  the  most  important  rivers.  What  is  to  be  aimed  at  is  a  dear 
reallBation  of  the  nature  and  relation  of  the  hroad  phsniical  features, 
and  an  accurate  and  firmly  grasped  knowledge  of  their  names  and 
positions.  The  fuller  information  and  details  to  follow  will  then  find 
a  natural  place,  and  may  easily  be  associated  with  what  has  already 
been  learned.  If  the  work  is  properly  carried  out,  the  facts  will  be 
presented  in  a  connected,  orderly,  and  rational  way,  and  in  proper 
subordination  and  perspective. 

The  essential  feature  of  the  teaching  is  the  way  in  which  the  facts 
are  presented,  so  that  the  children  may,  as  far  as  possible,  see  what 
the  country  is  like,  and  gain  adequate  conceptions  of  the  truths  to  be 
learned.  The  best  means  of  illustration,  upon  which  the  first  teaching 
should  be  based,  is  a  model  of  the  country  with  all  minor  details 
omitted,  and  those  points  made  prominent  which  are  to  form  the 
groundwork  of  the  child's  knowledge.  All  that  can  be  learned  by 
observation  should  be  brought  out  by  skilful  questioning,  and  this 
should  be  supplemented  by  so  much  lecture  and  explanation  only  as 
is  necessary  to  enable  the  pupils  to  grasp  the  broad  facts  mentioned 
above.     Any  lengthy  description  would  here  be  entirely  out  of  place. 

A  tUmj  modtl,  safllciently  nccurate  to  serve  the  purpose,  is  not  difflcalt  to  mould,  if 
'the  teacher  possesses  any  Hkill  at  all  and  will  take  a  little  trouble ;  but  in  default  of 
this,  a  relief  map  will  answer  reasonably  well  if  not  too  full  of  detail.  If  neither  be 
forthcoming,  the  teacher  must  fall  back  upon  a  map  giving  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
country.  1  An  ordinary  political  map  is  a  very  poor  and  inadequate  substitute,  and  is 
by  far  the  least  helpful  mode  of  illustration.  A  good  black-board  map,  especially  if 
drawn  in  coloured  chalks,  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  this. 

When  all  that  the  model  has  to  teach  has  been  mastered,  a  simple 
physical  map  with  the  features  distinctly  marked,  should  be  placed 
alongside  the  model  and  the  two  compared.  The  facts  should  be 
revised  in  connection  with  the  map,  and  for  further  teaching  the  use 
of  the  model  may  be  discontinued. 

The  physical  features  should  now  be  considered  in  detail  gronp  by 
gronp  ;  and,  after  these  have  been  well  learned,  the  political  divisions 
and  other  related  matters  should  follow  in  order.  A  connecting  line 
of  thought  should  run  through  each  part  of  the  work,  and  as  soon  as 
the  lessons  dealing  with  any  group  of  facts  have  been  completed  the 
whole  should  be  carefully  reviewed. 

I  ]f»p«  in  ftctoal  niur,  •nd  photo-rtUvf  uutiw  glTinff  kpproxtmaUly  a  ffnenl  lilrd's-«7«  view  of  the 
eofontjy  are  to  b«  bouffbt,  and  ehoold  be  poaieHed  bj  the  icbooL 
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Tbo  teaching  of  the  dotalli  may  generally  beet  be  given  firom  a 
blaek-board  smp,  which  should  be  boldly  drawn  and  display  just  the 
information  needed  at  the  time.  This  prevents  the  distraction  arudng^ 
from  having  in  view  a  number  of  things  of  different  kinds  at  once, 
and  promotes  clearness  and  interest  In  some  instances  the  most 
effective  plan  is  to  bmld  up  the  map  bit  by  bit  in  front  of  the  class  as 
the  various  matters  fall  to  be  taught ;  in  other  cases  it  should  be 
prepared  either  in  full  or  in  part  beforehand.  A  second  black-board 
should  be  used  for  special  points  and  illustrations — ^as  outline  sketches 
or  the  enlargement  of  any  portion  of  particular  interest — and  for 
summaries  of  the  information  given. 

The  teacher  should  certaiidy  make  use  of  eoloartd  clMlks.  They  add  to  the  attimo- 
tiveuess  of  the  map  in  the  case  of  children,  and  are  often  of  much  use  in  aniatin^ 
them  to  distinguish  dearly  the  representation  of  features  of  different  character. 

A  map  with  the  sarfoce  '  slated '  so  as  to  take  chalk,  and  with  the  outlines  per- 
manently drawn  in  white,  will  often  save  both  time  and  trouble.  The  additional 
information  may  easily  be  entered  during  the  teaching,  and  varied  as  required. 

A  simple  series  of  printed  mape  of  England— each  illustrating  some  particular 
phase  of  the  geography— may  also  be  purchased,  and  should  be  at  the  dispoaal  of 
the  teacher.  Where  these  are  not  employed  for  teaching  firom,  they  will  be  found  veiy 
nseftil  for  purposes  of  comparison,  examination,  and  review. 

Map-drawing  Is  an  indispensable  aid  to  the  learning  of  geograidiy; 
It  compels  attention  again  and  again  to  the  character  and  relative 
position  of  the  various  objects,  and  as  it  appeals  to  the  eye  it  is  on* 
of  the  best  fixing  devices  the  teacher  can  employ.  Systematic 
practice  in  it  should  be  given,  and  such  matters  as  the  various  modes 
of  representing  the  facts,  the  use  of  guides  lines,  and  the  value  of 
accurate  proportions  should  be  carefully  explained  and  illustrated. 

The  work  should  be  done  imder  the  teacher's  supervision,  and  at 
this  stage  entirely  from  the  black-board  map.  Only  such  features  and 
names  should  be  inserted  as  have  been  previously  taught. 

Koaateia  ehatas  shoaU  be  reprMtatod  Ij  dark  Ubm  ef  different  tWfffcn— ,  aeeordlvK  to 
iMl^t,  and  iBBportaat  peaks  by  small  etrelM.  H&churefl  are  far  too  difficult  for  children 
to  draw  satisfkctorily,  and  are  useless  for  rapid  sketching.  To  depict  a  range  like  an 
elongated  centipede,  as  though  it  were  of  the  same  character  and  height  throughout, 
tends  to  give  a  completely  wrong  impression.  The  Ikct  also  that  a  river-line  should 
thicken  as  it  proceeds  towards  the  month  should  also  be  pointed  out,  and  this  will 
still  further  help  to  distinguish  it  from  a  coast-line. 

When  the  pupils  can  draw  maps  with  some  success  they  should  be  taaght  to  repre- 
daee  thts&  firea  aufltory.  The  exercise  is  both  a  capital  test  of  knowledge  and  a  uaeftil 
means  of  training 
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The  wm  of  eolon  will  give  addiUonal  zest  to  mapHinwing,  and  should  be  allowed 
as  a  reward  for  the  aequirement  of  a  certain  amount  of  skiU.  The  children  shoold 
also  be  shewn  how  to  make  the  Italic  letters  and  simple  block  capitals. 

Alongside  the  more  formal  teaching  of  the  geography  of  England, 
both  physical  and  political,  there  should  be  given  a  series  of  simple 
lessons  dealing  with  physiographical  relations,  more  particolarly  sach 
as  are  necessary  if  the  nature  of  the  geographical  &cts  is  to  be  at  all 
clearly  comprehended.  Field  dMenratUnui  ahonld  Iqr  all  means  te 
contfnaed,  and  as  many  of  the  things  as  possible  shewn  on  the  ground. 
^  One  of  the  commonest  and  decidedly  onB  of  the  greatest  &ults  in 
all  teaching,''  says  Colonel  Parker,  ''  is  the  fruitless  attempt  to  forco 
the  pupils  to  think  of  concepts,  that  are  not  in  their  minds/' 

Nothing  like  exhaustive  treatment  is  of  course  to  be  attempted, 
especially  at  first ;  but  much  of  an  entertaining  and  valuable  charac- 
ter may  be  brought  within  the  comprehension  of  the  children  by  a 
teacher  who  knows  his  business.  The  lessonB  should  te  progressive, 
the  subjects  being  gradually  presented  in  greater  fulness  as  the 
children  become  able  to  understand  them ;  and  the  truths  brought 
forward  should,  as  far  as  possible,  lead  one  into  another.  Many 
useful  generalisations  will  be  reached  in  this  way. 

The  following  will  serve  to  indicate  the  kind  of  rn^t^  oaaieaplatod  :— 

(a)  How  a  itrer  is  formed— tribntarles—a  river  basin.  The  character  of  a  typical 
river  in  (1)  its  upper  or  mountain  trade,  with  its  torrential  flow  and  ikirly  straight 
course ;  (2)  its  middle  or  vaSey  track,  its  growth  in  sise,  and  the  cause  of  its  mean- 
dering, its  zmpids,  its  waterlhlls,  etc  ;  (8)  its  lower  or  plain  trade,  and  the  formation 
of  a  delta.  The  way  in  which  a  stream  erodes  its  channel,  and  tnmsports  the  material 
to  a  lower  level,  OT  to  the  sea.  Theformationof  gorges,  terraces,  and  valleys.  The  use 
of  rivers  as  waterways— importance  of  good  outlets. 

(b)  The  nature  of  a  sMotsIa— plateau  regions  with  peaks  rising  firom  them— true 
mountain  chains— high  moorlands  and  craggy  summits— pictures  of  typical  forma. 

(e)  The  way  in  which  lakes  are  formed ;  how  they  grsdually  silt  up  where  rivers  or 
streams  flow  in.  The  character  of  the  stream  flowing  out,  its  clearness,  etc.— how  it 
gradually  deepens  its  channel,  and  at  last  drains  the  lake.  Hence  Mr.  O.  K.  Oilberf  s 
saying  that  *'  riven  are  the  mortal  enemies  of  lakes." 

(d)  The  Bsa  eosst  and  its  teaching— wearing  away  of  coasts  by  the  waves— formation 
of  cliflb  and  caves.  The  gradual  deposit  of  the  material  elsewhere,  so  as  to  add  to  the 
land. 

(<)  Svaporatton  aad  oonlnsatlsBn-formation  of  eleuds,  rala,  new,  and  lee— local  nature 
of  showers— what  becomes  of  the  rain— rise  of  wpriagu, 

(/)  The  aecumulation  of  snow  on  high  mountains— the  mam-naa  first  notions  of 
the  formation  and  nature  of  a  glaeler. 

C^)  DiflTerent  kiads  ef  sell,  as  sand,  day,  loam,  gravel ;  how  pebbles  are  formed. 

2b 
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(h)  The  reek!  beneath  us ;  a  quarry ;  character  of  granite,  sandstone,  mndstone,  date ; 
minerals  and  metals— iron— coal. 

(4)  The  earth  as  a  whole — distribution  of  land  and  water — ft« 
continents — simple  astronomical  relaiions.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
diyersity  of  opinion  as  to  the  order  in  which  the  succeeding  instrac> 
tion  in  geography  should  be  given.  Many  of  the  points  raised  are 
not  at  all  essential,  and  may  be  left  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  the 
teacher.  In  order  that  the  child  may  get  a  laiger  view  of  things,  and 
understand  more  clearly  what  is  afterwards  brought  before  him,  it 
certainly  seems  best  at  this  stage  to  give  him  some  notion  of  tiie 
eartb  as  a  spliere  floating  in  siMice,  with  its  sur&ce  made  up  of 
land  and  water  distributed  into  large  masses,  each  with  its  own 
strongly  marked  characteristics. 

After  the  first  introductory  ideas  have  been  given,  a  globe  aluraU 
IM  exhibited,  the  position  of  England  pointed  out,  and  the  relation  of 
the  continents  and  great  oceans  made  clear.  The  mode  of  represent- 
ing such  a  globe  on  a  map  should  then  be  carefully  explained,  and  the 
globe  itself  compared  part  by  part  with  a  map  of  the  world  in  hemi- 
spheres placed  alongside  it. 

The  nature  of  a  proUe  section  should  be  explained;  and  by 
numerous  drawings  of  this  kind  on  the  black-board  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  map^  the  general  disposition  of  the  highlands  and 
mountain  chains  of  the  continents,  the  great  slopes  and  the  diief 
rivers  draining  them,  should  be  thoroughly  taught  In  a  similar  way 
the  names,  positions,  and  characteristics  of  the  great  oceans,  the 
nature  of  their  coast  lines,  their  varying  depths,  the  distribation  of 
the  great  islands,  and  the  more  marked  phenomena  of  polar  seas, 
should  be  carefully  gone  over.  The  more  Important  fttcta  most  be  kept 
well  to  the  front ;  and  the  work  must  not  be  hampered  by  too  much 
detail,  or  the  pupils  will  fail  to  grasp  the  broader  truths  and  gener- 
alisations which  it  is  so  important  they  should  realise. 

In  addition  to  the  learning  of  the  more  important  physical  features,  attention  aboold 
be  called  to  such  points  as  the  following  :— 

(a)  The  relatiye  proportion  of  land  and  watar  surface,  and  the  massing  of  the  land  in 
one  hemisphere--of  which  England  is  about  the  centre— and  of  the  water  in  the 
other. 

(b)  The  ijtie$X  VnlU  of  a  oontiiiaat— generally  speaking  bordered  by  great  moontaiB 
ranges  rxmning  more  or  less  near  the  coast,  higher  on  one  side  of  the  continent  than 
the  other,  and  separated  by  a  great  central  plain. 
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(e)  The  ISftct  that  Uie  itMp  dop*  of  a  eoMUraact  Is  towards  Che  soa,  and  that  roughly 
the  higher  the  range  the  deeper  ia  the  neighbouring  ocean. 
(d)  The  UmAmay  of  Um  sreat  laad  aassss  aad  of  powtnwlss  to  raa  north  or  soath. 
(«)  The  iMlgkt  of  the  laad  compared  with  the  depth  of  the  oeoaa. 

(/)  The  dependence  of  the  siae  of  rtvon  on  the  area  of  their  drainage  basina  and  the 
amount  of  roinfiil]. 

As  soon  as  the  general  nature  of  the  continents  has  been 
apprehended,  and  some  notion  gained  of  their  comparative  sizes, 
they  should  be  considered  singly  in  greater  detail,  beginning  with 
Europe.  The  teaching  however  should  still  be  confined  to  the 
more  marked  characteristics.  The  points  previously  learned  should 
be  reviewed,  and  these  as  well  as  the  new  facts  should  be  distinctly 
associated  with  the  continent  to  which  they  belong.  In  addition, 
also,  to  the  broader  physical  features,  the  position  of  the  chief 
countries  may  be  taught  with  advantage. 

The  lessons  should  be  conducted  >^iUi  a  good  ma]>  of  the  continent,  and  at  first  this 
should  be  careftiUy  compared  with  the  smaller  representation  on  the  map  of  the 
world.  Tlie  black-board  should  also  be  fh>ely  used.  A  good  deal  of  *  drill,'  too,  will 
be  necessary,  and  the  Importance  of  iimp-drawing  in  this  connection  should  not  be 
forgotten. 

Some  of  the  more  easily  grasped  facts  relating  to  the  earth  as  a 
planet  may  here  find  a  fitting  place.  Thus,  the  teacher  should  explain 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  round  an  axis,  what  is  meant  by  the  poles 
and  equator,  the  cause  of  day  and  night,  lines  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude and  their  use  in  determining  the  position  of  places  on  the 
surface,  the  zones  of  temperature,  the  revolution  of  the  earth  round 
the  sun  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  the  cause  of  the  seasons.  Other 
more  difiicult  matters  should  be  reserved  for  a  later  stage. 

All  these  points  will  require  to  be  skilfully  presented  and  abundantly  illustratecl, 
the  explanation  of  the  dismal  aad  aaaaal  motions  of  tho  osrth— about  which  children 
have  often  only  the  vaguest  notiona— esiiecially  needing  mnch  care.  The  globe  sboald 
be  la  eoaataat  ase.  For  lesson  purposes,  one  which  can  be  readily  removed  firom  its 
stand,  and  with  the  surface  blackened  or  'slated,' so  that  the  teacher  can  represent  on 
it  Just  the  fhcts  ho  wishes  to  illustrate,  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful. 

The  series  of  gapplementary  leMoni  on  natural  phenomena  and 
allied  pliyalcal  fttcta  should  be  continued.  As  far  as  possible  the 
actual  observation  of  the  children  should  be  utilised,  and  many 
simple  experiments  may  be  brought  in  to  render  the  teaching  more 
real  and  interesting. 
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Ab  ezmmplei  of  the  kind  of  lessons  which  will  be  useftil  at  this  staige,  the  following 
inay  be  indicated  :— 

(a)  H«at  sad  oeld ;  the  son  as  the  great  sonree  of  natoral  heat ;  radiation  and  abaofp- 
tion ;  the  decrease  of  temperatore  as  we  ascend  above  the  sur&ce.  The  eonstroction  of 
the  thermometer  and  its  use  in  measuring  teraperatnres.  Distribation  of  heat  over 
the  earth's  surfiuM. 

(b)  Ths  atBMephsre— its  constituents,  pressure,  etc  The  barometer  and  ita  on  to 
measure  air  pressures ;  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere ;  dew,  fog,  and  mist. 

(e)  The  action  of  the  sun  on  the  atmosphere;  the  origla  of  wlads;  land  and  sea 
breezes;  prevalent  winds  of  the  British  Islands.  The  winds  aa  distribaten  of 
moisture ;  xmlafan  and  how  measured ;  the  circumstances  on  whidi  rainfidl  depeoda ; 
what  is  meant  by  wsathsr. 

(d)  Rainless  regions ;  the  aatare  of  a  dessrt ;  the  great  deserts  of  the  earth. 

(«)  The  oeasa ;  nature  and  cause  of  waves ;  ocean  depths ;  the  saltness  of  the  sea. 

(7)  The  nature  of  oeean  evrraati ;  action  of  prevalent  winds  in  causing  ocean 
cnzrents ;  oceanic  circulation. 

(5.)  The  British  Empire, — The  geography  of  the  British  Empire 
should  be  taken  up  in  detail  before  the  geography  of  particular 
countries  with  which  England  is  less  intimately  concerned.  The 
geography  of  England  already  taught  should  be  reviewed,  and 
numerous  opportimities  will  occur,  in  dealing  with  other  parts  of  the 
Empire,  of  giving  many  additional  facts,  and  of  emphasising  others 
respecting  the  mother  country,  more  especially  facts  of  political  and 
commercial  significance. 

The  geography  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  should  receive  full  and 
careful  treatment;  too  often  these  are  very  much  neglected.  The 
physical  facts  should  be  taught  first,  as  a  basis,  and  in  other  respects 
the  method  should  follow  pretty  much  the  lines  already  laid  down. 
The  work,  however,  may  proceed  more  rapidly,  as  the  pupils  will  now 
be  better  prepared  to  realise  what  is  said. 

Before  dealing  with  the  remaining  portions  of  the  Empire,  the 
nature  of  a  colony  and  of  a  dependency  should  be  explained ;  and  a 
general  view  of  the  whole  should  be  given,  so  that  the  pupils  may 
have  a  dear  conoeption  of  the  extent  and  distrllmtion  over  tlie  globe 
of  the  various  parts,  as  well  as  of  their  names  and  positions.  The 
influence  of  the  position  of  England — near  the  centre  of  the  land 
hemisphere— and  the  importance  of  its  oceanic  communications  shonld 
also  be  pointed  out.  These  points  may  best  be  taught  by  means  of  a 
large  map  of  the  world  on  which  the  portions  of  the  Empire  are 
distinctly  marked. 

In  dealing  with  the  various  divisions  in  order,  the  map  of  the 
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world  should  be  kept  in  front  of  the  class  for  reference,  and  all  that 
may  be  inferred  from  an  inspection  of  it  should  first  be  elicited  from 
the  pupils  by  questioning.  The  physical  and  political  features 
should  then  be  taught  in  connection  with  a  map  drawn  on  the  black- 
board part  by  part  as  required.  In  addition  to  the  general  geography 
many  useful  points  may  be  dealt  with,  and  some  of  them — as  the 
character  of  the  country  from  an  emigrant's  point  of  view,  the  natural 
productions,  and  the  interchange  of  commodities  with  the  home 
country — should  be  specially  noted. 

A  certain  amount  of  drill  will  te  neoeiaary  to  ensure  the  learning 
of  the  names  and  positions.  This  should  come  after  the  teaching, 
which  in  no  case  must  be  allowed  to  degenerate  into  mere  '  cram.' 
The  work  may  be  still  further  fixed  by  means  of  map-drawing,  in 
which  the  pupils  should  be  practised  until  they  are  able  to  produce  a 
fairly  accurate  representation  from  memory. 

As  the  child  bu  to  study  for  himself,  and  is  liable  to  forget  many  of  the  more  or  less 
disconnected  statements  he  hears,  a  duple  tazl-book  may  be  introduced  at  this  stage 
vith  advantage.  This  should  not  be  a  mere  dry  epitome,  but  it  should  be  concise, 
and  the  flicts  should  be  associated  together  in  the  best  way  for  learning.  It  should 
summarise  and  to  some  extent  supplement  the  teaching.  The  more  importmt 
points  should  be  stated  with  suAcient  fulness  for  the  child  to  get  a  dear  grasp  of 
them,  and  they  should  stand  out  distinctly  firom  leas  essential  matter. 

The  book  should  be  studied— not  learned  by  heart  for  repetition— in  connection  with 
a  small  atlas,  which  if  Judiciously  chosen  will  also  serre  for  the  pupils  to  draw  their 
maps  from. 

The  series  of  gappmnontazy  lessons  should  still  further  extend  the 
children's  ideas  respecting  aome  of  the  subjects  which  have  been 
brought  before  them,  and  others  of  similar  character  may  be  added. 

The  following  are  instances  of  the  Icind  of  lessons  contemplated  :-^ 

(a)  The  erast  of  the  earth ;  the  nature  of  a  section ;  disposition  of  rocks ;  igneous  and 
sedimentary  rocks ;  suitability  of  soils  for  certain  crops. 

Qt)  The  fxeat  races  af  im^M^  BaTage  tribes  met  with  in  our  colonies,  and  Iheir 
modes  of  life. 

(e)  The  feed  seppttes  we  get  from  dilTerent  parts  of  the  empire ;  the  raw  material  they 
■end  OS  for  manufiutore;  comparison  of  the  chief  productions  of  the  dUTerent 


(d)  Gkuaet  which  haye  conduced  to  1 

(e)  Ooaan  veates  to  distant  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  the  time  taken  to  reach  them. 
Our  ocean-going  steamers  and  sailing  ships.    Ocean  telegraphs.    Foreign  postage. 

(/)  Mmi^tMm ;  the  difficulties  an  emigrant  is  likely  to  meet  with  la  the  dlilineBl 
«olonie8 ;  struggles  of  early  coloniste. 
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(ff)  The  kind  of  fbo4  used  in  various  ports  of  the  world ;  the  dlffennt  nature  of  tli* 
tfMM  worn  according  to  ollmate. 

(6)  The  detailed  geography  of  particular  countries,  Aitronomical 
relations  of  the  earth, — Europe  will  naturally  fall  to  be  taken  first. 
The  broad  physical  features  should  be  reviewed,  and  the  relatiye 
position  of  the  different  countries  with  their  capitals  should  be 
thoroughly  learned  before  they  are  dealt  with  separately. 

The  order  of  study  of  particular  countries  will  be  that  of  important 
relations  with  our  own  land,  France  and  Germany  occupying  the  fore- 
most places.  The  teaching  should  be  such  as  to  arouse  interest  and 
induce  the  children  to  read  for  themselyes.  It  should  be  msdnly  a 
vivid  presentment  of  the  more  essential  matters  oonoenuDg  the  sor- 
faee  and  productions,  and  the  manners,  customs,  and  dress,  of  the 
people.  It  should  also  emphasise  such  features  as  affect  the  climate 
of  the  coimtry,  the  distribution  of  its  population  and  industries,  its 
commerce,  etc. 

The  baalB  of  the  teachincr  should  he  the  hlack-hoard  map  drawn  in 
the  presence  of  the  children.  The  map  of  Europe  however  should 
always  be  at  hand  for  purposes  of  reference  or  comparison — ^for 
instance  the  correction  of  the  false  impression  that  Belgium  and 
Russia  are  about  the  same  size  because  the  teacher's  maps  of  these 
countries  happen  to  be  so. 

IntelUgence  and  the  oouiection  of  the  Information  should  be  caxed 
for  at  every  step ;  and  vigorous  questioning  should  play  an  important 
part  in  the  work.  The  lesson  should  be  developed  as  naturally  and 
freshly  as  possible ;  it  must  not  be  a  mere  spiritless  recitation  by  the 
teacher  of  a  catalogue  of  facts  interspersed  with  passages  of  map 
drilL 

Many  of  the  details  should  be  left  to  be  got  up  firom  the  text-book  and  the  atlas, 
with  which  every  member  of  the  class  should  now  bo  provided.  If  the  teaching  has 
been  well  managed,  the  pupils  should  hare  little  difficulty  in  interpreting  for  tbera* 
selves  the  statements  of  the  book. 

Useful  oaavamtive  Iwsdm  may  frequently  be  given ;  and  any  means  which  the  teacher 
can  devise  of  imparting  a  personal  interest  to  the  work  is  worth  considering..  Imsgi* 
nary  Journeys  are  an  old  device  in  teaching. 

The  couBtrios  of  the  other  continents  will  be  dealt  with  in  pretty 
much  the  same  way  as  those  of  Europe,  though  events  of  pnhlio 
interest  occurring  at  the  time  will  often  influence  tiie  order  in  which 
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the  countries  should  be  treated,  as  well  as  the  fulness  of  information 
given  respecting  them. 

At  this  stage  the  egaatttoa  of  geofrapbj  «l*k  kMotylshould  not  be  lost  aight  of. 
Opportanitlee  will  frequently  occur  of  giving  additional  interest  to  the  work,  and  of 
teaching  many  useful  points,  by  reference  to  the  scenea  of  great  events,  battle*flelds, 
the  birthplaces  of  remarkable  men,  and  similar  mAtters. 

Regular  practice  in  map-drawing:  will  now  form  an  essential  feature 
of  the  work.  For  'memory'  purposes  only  a  single  line  of  longitude 
and  one  of  latitude,  to  fix  the  general  position,  should  be  exacted. 
When  sufficient  progress  has  been  made,  the  general  nature  of  the 
oonunon  projeetionfl  of  the  globe,  and  the  mode  in  which  maps  are 
constructed,  may  be  explained  to  the  pupils,  and  they  may  be  shewn 
how  to  lay  down  the  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude  for  a  map  on  the 
'conical'  projection — say  of  Europe — for  themselves. 

More  advanced  work  should  also  be  given  respecting  the  earth  as 
a  planet ;  and  with  this  may  be  combined  a  large  number  of  very 
useful  lessons  dealing  with  the  more  scientific  or  physiographical  side 
of  geography.  The  supplementary  lessons  previously  given  will  have 
prepared  the  way  for  the  fuller  teaching  here  contemplated ;  and  by 
means  of  experiments  and  diagrams  much  of  it  may  be  made 
thoroughly  interesting. 

Throughout,  stress  should  be  laid  upon  facts  which  aid  in  the  com- 
prehension of  other  points,  and  upon  the  more  important  principles 
and  generalisations  with  which  individual  &cts  should  as  far  as 
possible  be  associated. 

The  following  will  serve  to  give  the  teacher  some  notion  of  the  sntdecta  which  may 
usefully  be  taken  up :~ 

(a)  TheportllM  of  the  oarth  wlih  roteeaeo  to  the  an,  the  nature  of  its  orbll,  and  the 
velocity  of  its  orbital  motion ;  gravitation ;  the  planets ;  the  nlattn  of  the  aooa  to  tho 
earth;  the  phases  of  the  moon;  the  tides.  The  pupils  should  also  be  taught  to 
recognise  the  '  Great  Bear,'  and  shewn  how  to  find  the  pole  star  by  means  of  the 
'pointers.' 

(b)  The  veiraetlon  of  the  atadsphort ;  twilight;  the  minge ;  the  rainbow. 

(e)  What  is  meant  by  the  ellaato  of  a  country,  and  the  conditions  upon  which  it 
depends.  The  use  of  the  barometer  to  foretell  the  weather ;  isobars,  and  the  nature  of 
a  weather  chart.  AtaeiplMrie  drealattea ;  trade  winds ;  calm  belts ;  monsoons ;  the 
natnn  of  a  cyclone ;  storm  warnings.    Thunderstorms. 

(<0  AsMm  of  Bootsla  laafis  in  deflecting  air  currents  upwards,  and  hence  causing 
them  to  deposit  their  moisture ;  snowfields ;  avalanches ;  toftuMBm  of  a  ghMlor,  its 
sazlhoe  features,  movement,  and  moraines ;  signs  of  ancient  ice  action,  rolar  loo; 
Seebergs. 
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(0  MovtmaBti  of  th»  Mrth'i  enst ;  the  folding  of  rocks ;  the  fonuation  of  a  u]oimtai& 
nnge;  the  carving  of  the  range  by  the  action  of  fhMt,  rain,  torrenta,  ice,  etc. 
Oradoal  lowering  of  the  sorface  of  a  country  by  denedattoa;  amount  of  material 
carried  down  by  rivers.    Relation  of  scenery  to  geological  stracCure. 

(/)  Tekaiioea— the  crater,  ashes  and  lava,  the  nature  of  an  eruption,  the  building  of 
a  cone,  distribution  of  volcanoes  over  the  globe.  Dead  volcanoes,  and  how  they 
became  so.    Oejaan  and  hot  springs.    Sarthqaakea. 

(g)  The  form  of  the  floor  of  the  great  oombs;  the  Gulf  Stream  and  its  infiuenoes; 
other  great  ocean  currents;  ocean  temperatures.  Shore  and  deep-3ea  deposits;  the 
building  of  coral  reefs. 

The  selection  of  a  snltable  text-book  is  a  matter  to  which  the 
teacher  should  give  carefiil  heed ;  and  when  it  is  chosen,  the  pajHl 
will  need  a  good  deal  of  guidance  and  help  if  he  is  to  make  intel- 
ligent use  of  it.  Perhaps  the  most  marked  defect  of  the  common 
run  of  geography  books  for  children  is  their  scrappinessL  Far  too 
much  is  often  indaded  in  the  way  of  names  and  details,  and  con- 
sequently the  more  important  matters  are  inadequately  presented. 
The  style  is  too  much  that  of  a  classified  catalogue ;  there  is  no 
stimulating  element  of  thought,  and  no  development.  The  subject  is 
not  treated  in  a  way  to  arouse  the  child's  interest  or  curiosity ;  and 
rarely  is  any  aid  afforded  him  in  forming  the  valuable  habit  of  seek- 
ing some  logical  connection  between  the  points  or  other  helped  mode 
of  association.  What  is  wanted,  in  short,  is  not  a  book  of  reference^ 
but  a  book  to  learn  from. 

In  a  similar  way  many  of  the  atlases  for  dass  use  contain  &r  more 
than  the  child  needs  in  learning  the  subject ;  and  consequently  the 
main  features  do  not  produce  that  clear  and  decided  impression  upon 
the  eye  which  they  should  do.  The  child,  too,  cannot  readily  find 
what  he  wants,  or  confine  his  attention  to  it,  because  he  is  bothered 
by  the  presence  of  things  for  which  he  has  not  the  slightest  use.  The 
maps  should  be  clearly  defined,  and  well  drawn ;  and  the  physical 
features  especially  should  stand  out  with  sufficient  boldness  to  be 
recognised  at  once. 

(7)  Geography  through  Beading  Books, — A  good  deal  of  useful  in- 
formation may  be  given  and  interest  infused  into  the  subject  by  the 
employment  of  a  series  of  well  written  and  carefully  illustnted 
geographical  reading  books.  These  should  be  used  as  supplementaiy 
to  the  oral  lessons  where  the  subject  is  systemically  taught  In  any 
case,  an  important  object  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  reading  is  to  trmln. 
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the  diUdroL  to  acquire  Infonnation  for  themselves,  by  putting  them 
through  the  process  repeatedly  in  the  form  they  will  hereaftei^ 
have  most  occasion  to  use.  The  fonnatloii  of  good  lialiita  of  attend- 
ing to  what  they  read,  and  of  discriminating  between  truths  of 
primary  consequence  and  merely  subordinate  matter  is  necessarily 
an  important  consideration.  Any  needful  explanations  and  illustra- 
tions should  be  giren,  but  these  must  not  be  allowed  to  interfere 
imduly  with  the  main  purpose  of  the  lesson. 

The  map  shonld  always  be  displayed,  aud  the  places  mentioned  in  the  book  should 
be  pointed  out  as  they  are  referred  ta  At  certain  points  in  the  lesson  the  pupils 
should  also  be  thoroughly  questioned  upon  what  they  have  read.  Names  and  a  few 
essential  points  may  also  with  advantage  be  put  upon  the  black-board.  There 
is  room  for  a  considerable  amount  of  discretion  in  managing  these  points  welL 
Properly  conducted,  the  work  ikoald  sttaivlate  the  yapOs  te  nad  tor  thumOna,  and 
help  should  be  given  in  the  selection  of  books  of  travel  which  may  be  within  their 
reach  in  the  school  collection  or  in  public  lending  libraries  to  which  they  have 


II.  HI8T0RT. 

History  is  a  difficult  sntdoet  to  taaoli,  if  anything  beyond  the 
memorising  of  certain  groups  of  facts  is  aimed  at  and  it  is  to  benefit 
the  pupil  as  it  ought  to  do.  The  difiiculties  do  not  arise  from  un- 
certainty as  to  how  the  truths  should  be  presented,  or  from  the  com- 
plexity of  the  method  to  be  employed,  but  are  mainly  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject  itself,  which  appeals  largely  to  the  imagination 
and  necessitates  a  vividness  and  realism  of  treatment  that  are  not 
easy  to  secure.  The  temptation  is  great,  also,  for  the  teacher  to  lay 
stress  on  the  individual  facts  rather  than  on  their  connection  and 
general  bearing  ;  and  a  good  deal  of  judgment  is  required  in  settling 
how  far  to  go,  what  to  emphasise  strongly,  what  to  glance  over,  and 
what  to  leave  out  altogether. 

The  circumstances  of  the  children,  their  age  and  power  of  compre- 
hension, and  the  nature  of  the  training  the  subject  may  be  made  to 
afford  at  each  stage  of  progress,  will  all  need  to  be  taken  into 
account 

L — General  Ck)NsiDERATiON& 

(1.)  TFhat  history  ihould  do  for  the  child, — Intelligently  taught, 
history  should  make  the  child  acquainted  with  the  great  events 
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which  have  moulded  the  liveB  and  circumstances  of  the  people,  and 
made  the  nation  what  it  is.  It  should  give  him  information  which 
may  be  made  to  serve  valuable  ends  hereafter,  strengthen  his 
judgment,  and  train  him  to  the  recognition  of  cause  and  effect 
Properly  managed  it  will  also  have  a  moral  effect ;  it  will  widen 
the  pupil's  view  of  the  conditions  of  life,  "  correct  the  narrowness 
incident  to  personal  experiences,"  and  shew  him  that  every  citizen  has 
a  duty  as  a  member  of  the  general  body. 

Tke  teaching  of  history,  more  than  of  almost  any  other  subject,  la  apt  to  be  abom 
of  all  its  higher  and  better  results  by  the  necessity  of  keeping  examination  require- 
ments constantly  in  view.  To  secure  the  mere  cram  of  book  facts,  for  reproduction 
in  the  same  form  at  a  given  time,  is  not  a  difficult  matter,  but  it  should  not  be 
called  teaching  history. 

(2.)  The  influence  of  the  tectcher's  qualifications. — The  effective 
teaching  of  history,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  needs  of  the 
particular  pupils  under  instruction,  depends  largely  upon  the 
personal  characteristics  of  the  teacher,  and  demands,  in  addition  to 
skill  in  presenting  facts  clearly  and  logically,  a  considerable  amount 
of  knowledge,  quick  sympathy,  and  the  power  of  graphic  description. 
There  is  probably  no  subject  commonly  taught  in  schools  on 
the  treatment  of  which  the  teacher's  views  of  life,  political  bias, 
intellectual  habits,  and  the  extent  of  his  reading  exercise  so  power- 
ful an  influence  as  on  the  teaching  of  history.  Unless  he  is  interested 
in  his  subject,  and  is  gifted  with  the  power  of  picturing  out  scenes 
and  events,  there  will  be  an  absence  of  that  picturesqueness  and 
]>ower  of  vivifying  the  truths  brought  forward,  which  are  so  necessary 
to  anything  like  an  adequate  presentment  of  history  to  children,  even 
hi  its  Bimplest  aspect 

£t  Is  not  knowledge  of  a  text-book  merely  that  wlU  equip  a  taacbcr 
for  dealing  satis&ctorlly  with  history.  Without  an  acquaintance 
with  much  beyond  the  information  the  pupils  are  to  learn,  h^s  teach- 
ing will  lack  its  proper  background,  the  facts  will  be  seen  out  of 
their  true  perspective,  and  he  will  scarcely  be  likely  to  group  them 
in  the  most  effective  way  for  them  to  produce  a  clear  and  lasting 
iuipression  on  the  mind. 

Tiu  t<aehlaff  of  history  ilionld  not  bo  latnutod  to  a  yooag  toaohor.    Bis  experience  of 
Ufto,  and  his  grasp  of  the  relationship  and  importance  of  the  various  pointy,  are 
Uficwuarlly  insufficient  to  enable  him  to  do  Justice  either  to  his  subject  or  to  himaalf, 
Dd  Ul6  result  is  pretty  sure  to  be  a  distinct  loss  to  the  pupils. 


k 
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(3)  Guiding  Principles. — In  selecting  nis  material  for  teaching, 
and  in  detennining  his  methods,  the  teacher  will  often  find  it  of 
service  to  take  as  his  guide  certain  simple  general  principles  as 
applied  to  history,  the  truth  of  which  is  generally  acknowledged. 
These  will  help  to  render  his  work  consistent,  as  well  as  gire 
definiteness  and  certainty  to  his  views  as  to  what  should  be  done ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  will  prevent  him  from  going  astray, 
and  in  not  a  few  instances  will  throw  light  upon  doubtful  points  of 
procedure. 

The  following. are  some  of  the  most  useful  of  these  principles  : — 

(a)  Tbe  child  ahould  be  called  upon  to  learn  only  tbat  which  he 
can  understand.  What  is  called  the  philosophy  of  history,  the 
broad  generalisations,  critical  views,  and  many  of  the  truths  con* 
nected  with  the  sociological  side  of  the  subject,  are  almost  entirely 
beyond  the  grasp  of  pupils  in  schools,  and  should  be  reserved  for  a 
later  stage. 

(6)  The  teaching  should  he  such  as  to  exercise  the  pupil's  Judgment 
and  reason  as  flEur  as  they  are  developed*  Nothing  is  gained,  how- 
ever, by  attempting  to  force  these  faculties,  but  rather  the  reverse ; 
and  to  make  him  quote  parrot-like  the  results  of  judgment  in  others 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  leading  him  to  exercise  his  own. 

(r)  It  is  characteristic  of  a  healthy  child's  nature  to  delight  in 
action.  Stirring  events,  such  as  battles  by  sea  and  land,  and 
adventures  of  all  kinds,  have  a  strong  attraction  for  boys.  Nor 
need  we  hesitate  to  indulge  this  natural  taste,  so  long  as  we  keep 
within  reasomible  bounds.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  value 
of  the  'drum  and  trumpet'  history,  as  it  has  been  termed,  its  in- 
fluence in  giving  a  liking  for  the  subject  generally  is  importitnt,  and 
should  be  kept  in  view  in  school  teaching. 

'd)  The  child  is  far  more  interested  in  persons  than  in  things  and 
abstractions.  He  is  fond  of  stories,  and  will  listen  with  avidity  ta 
narratives  of  heroic  deeds  or  personal  experience,  while  he  cares  little 
or  nothing  for  discussions  about  political  liberty,  the  growth  of 
knowledge  and  opinion,  the  progress  of  education,  and  the  like, 
however  valuable  we  may  consider  them  to  be.  Surely  it  is  unwise 
in  the  teaching  of  such  a  subject  as  history  to  ignore  these  natural 
predilections.  Children  do  not  learn  readily  things  which  they 
do  not  care  for — ^which  have  no  points  of  contact  with  their  own- 
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Bympathies  or  experience  ;  and  even  if  they  laboriously  acquire  such 
Imowledge,  they  soon  forget  it. 

{e)  Wo  should  as  fur  as  possible  proceed  from  known  to  unknown. 
This  principle  has  become  so  trite  that  it  is  not  unfrequently  forgotten 
or  ignored  in  practice.  Applied  to  history,  it  shews  us  that  the 
fftcts  of  the  present,  within  the  child's  knowledge,  should  be  made 
use  of  to  illustrate  and  ^ve  reality  to  the  past;  and  that  truths 
which  have  been  taught  should  be  constantly  referred  back  to,  and 
made  to  suggest  considerations  respecting  the  new  work. 

(/)  History  sbonld  be  associated  with  geography.  By  this  is  not 
meant  that  the  two  subjects  should  be  combined,  as  som6  have 
recommended ;  but,  since  they  haye  important  relations  and  points 
of  connection,  that  this  interdependence  should  be  constantly  kq>t 
in  mind  in  teaching,  and  they  should  be  made  to  assist  each  other. 

The  trne  understanding  of  many  points  in  history  is  laiigely  dependent  upon  a 
knowledge  of  the  scenes  of  the  events  and  of  the  situation  of  the  pkces  mentiaoed; 
hence  the  map  should  always  be  present  during  the  lesson  for  referenoeii  and  any 
necessary  geographical  information  with  which  the  pupils  are  unacquainted  shonld 
be  given.  Too  frequently  they  obtain  but  little  help  of  this  kind,  and,  as  Mr.  Wells 
points  out,  "  battles  are  fought,  and  men  live  in  space— not  in  England." 

(4.)  ikope  of  the  teaching — where  to  begin. — The  time  at  disposal 
for  the  teaching  of  history  in  ordinary  schools  is  comparatiTdy 
small ;  hence  the  teacher  may  easily  fritter  away  opportunities  by 
endeavouring  to  coyer  too  wide  a  field  and  doing  nothing  thoroughly. 
The  progranune  sketched  out  by  some  writers  is  so  eztensiye  as  to 
be  altogether  out  of  the  question,  unless  in  very  exceptional  circum- 
stances and  with  older  pupils. 

HothlBff  more  than  ntraly  laoldsatal  reftrsBMS  ihoiild  be  atteaapted  wllh  Tiipect  to  Iks 
Uitory  of  other  eoimtiies,  except  where  this  comes  into  contact  with  our  own.  Here, 
of  course,  the  two  for  the  time  combine.  Even  anytiiing  like  a  satisfkctory  account 
of  the  history  of  our  own  laud  Is  beyond  the  possibilities  of  many  of  our  aehoola 
In  any  case,  selection  has  to  be  made ;  and,  though  some  difllerences  of  optnion  exist 
as  to  what  should  actually  be  presented,  there  is  pretty  general  agreement  as  to  the 
main  lines  of  the  earlier  teaching. 

The  dilllenlty  of  selection  Is  one  of  the  most  serious  whldh  the 
teacher  has  to  encounter.  He  has  to  present  a  connected  and  well- 
defined  yiew  of  the  life  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  so  that  the  salient 
features  of  the  story — the  great  events  which  not  only  powerfully 
affected  the  nation  at  the  time,  but  have  had  an  influence  upon  the 
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condition  of  all  succeeding  generations,  and  contributed  to  the 
settling  of  our  institutions  and  the  making  of  the  present  position  of 
our  country — shall  stand  out  prominently  and  distinctly. 

The  essential  facts  connected  with  these  ^landmarks'  of  liistory 
need  to  be  thoroughly  fixed  in  the  mind.  All  points  of  minor 
importance  may  then  be  made  to  cluster  naturally  round  them ; 
and,  however  far  the  pupils  may  extend  their  studies,  the  relative 
importance  of  the  events  will  not  be  lost  Few  things  in  the  school 
teaching  of  history  are  of  greater  moment  than  this. 

In  deciding  apon  the  suitability  of  historical  flicts  for  class  use,  the  age  and 
development  of  the  pupils  must  be  taken  into  account.  Too  frequently  this  is  largely 
ignored  by  those  who  regard  the  matter  ttom  the  side  of  the  historian  rather  than 
of  the  teacher.  The  alaolBte  Instead  of  the  relattre  vafaM  of  the  truths  is  considered, 
and  the  importance  of  this  or  that  side  of  the  subject  is  emphasised,  while  but  scant 
attention  is  given  to  the  effect  upon  the  pupil  of  teaching  such  matters,  or  to  the 
possibility  of  his  being  able  to  grasp  them  with  reaMonable  success. 

The  question  as  to  whether  we  should  teach  events  in  their 
chronological  order,  or,  as  Diderot  and  others  since  his  time  would 
have  us,  begin  with  the  present  and  work  back  little  by  little  to 
remote  ages,  is  not  difficult  to  decide.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  natural  sequence  is  the  true  one  to  adopt. 

Ahovt  eld  tbaes  thexo  Is  an  air  of  stnateaess  and  romaace  wUeh  adds  greatly  to  their 
iBtertst  in  ddldiea;  whereas  the  present  is  more  or  less  commonplace,  and  is 
certainly  less  attractive.  If,  too,  the  study  is  to  be  progressive,  it  is  well  that  those 
portions  which  are  more  picturesque,  and  which  need  less  thorough  treatment  should 
be  taken  first.  Then,  when  the  pupil  reaches  more  recent  times,  he  will  be  prepared 
for  the  fuller  detail  required,  and  better  able  to  undentand  the  questions  involved. 
The  sutject  will  grow,  as  it  were,  with  his  power,  and  the  tracing  of  cause  Into 
effect  will  be  mudi  more  easUy  accomplished. 

(5)  Common  mditaJces. — Not  unfrequently  the  liistory  given  in 
schools  has  little  useful  bearing  on  the  child's  general  education ;  and 
he  is  taught  the  subject,  not  because  of  its  value,  but  often  for  quite 
other  reasons.  It  is  not  remarkable,  therefore,  that  in  many  cases 
the  nature  of  the  teaching  required  should  be  very  inadequately 
realised. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  more  frequent  mistakes  made  : — 
(a)  Teaehinff  without  any  settled  scheme.  The  teacher  has  no 
dear  idea  as  to  what  he  intends  to  take  up,  how  £&r  he  should  have 
progressed  by  a  given  time,  or  where  he  is  going  to  finish. 
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(6)  Attempting  too  mnch  in  the  way  of  detail,  so  that  the  pupils 
are  confused  hy  the  number  of  points  brought  before  them,  and  get 
no  clear  grasp  of  the  central  truths. 

(c)  Laying  too  mnch  stress  upon  obionology,  as  though  this  hy 
itself  Were  history — the  cram  of  long  lists  of  dates,  many  of  which 
the  pupil  will  never  want,  and  which  he  will  rapidly  forget  when 
learned. 

{d)  OiTing  too  elaborate  an  account  of  ancient  timee,  so  that  the 
more  useful  recent  history  is  either  never  reached,  or  is. hurried  over 
in  a  quite  inadequate  way. 

(e)  Introdnoing  critical  doubts  to  children— telling  the  story  and 
then  destroying  the  eflfect  by  shewing  that  probably  this  or  that  part 
of  the  narrative  is  false.  This  is  altogether  unsuited  t»  the  young, 
and  can  scarcely  fail  to  prove  injurious. 

(/)  Teaching  as  though  Impressions  alone  were  needed,  and  foiget- 
ting  to  give  the  solid  substratum  of  facts  without  which  history  is 
practically  valueless. 

(g)  Presenting  matters  which  the  pnpil  is  unfltted  to  reoeive  intel- 
ligently, neither  his  previous  instruction  and  experience  of  life  nor 
his  power  of  judgment  being  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

(h)  Aronsing  sham  sentiment  in  the  minds  of  the  pupUs,  and 
attributing  to  the  personages  of  history  thoughts  and  feelings, 
"which  are  untrue,  and  which  would  be  unimportant  if  true."* 

The  complaint  is  often  made,  and  in  many  instances  not  without  reason,  that  a 
AvmlMr  of  things  in  UitoiT  of  UtU«  an  art  tanght  to  chUdroa,  while  other  things  which 
should  be  of  service  to  them  are  omitted ;  that  they  learn,  for  instance,  a  great  deal 
about  the  Ancient  Britons  and  the  earlier  and  less  important  periods,  and  leave 
school  before  they  come  to  the  valuable  history  of  the  times  whieh  more  immediately 
preceded  our  own. 

II;  The  Three  Stages  of  Historical  Teaching. 

So  far  as  the  school  is  concerned,  the  teaching  of  history  appears 
to  fall  naturally  into  three  stages,  that  aspect  of  the  subject  being 
presented  in  each  which  most  nearly  accords  with  the  character 
and  wants  of  the  pupils  at  the  time. 

(1)  Earliest  tectching — the  picture  and  story  itage. — ^Anything  like 
formal  teaching  of  history  with  young  children  would  be  entirely  out 

>  Mr.  Weill  In  hit  lecture  on  Ths  TtaeMna  ^  J7iae«ry  <n  aeAooU  polntc  oat  that  the  Twa«.vTltM« 
»re  the  great  ilimtn  ta  this  respect. 
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of  place ;  but  it  is  quite  possible,  even  at  an  early  age,  to  do  much  to 
prepare  the  way  for  later  instruction  of  a  more  systematic  kind. 

The  child's  lave  of  stories  and  pictures  should  he  utilised,  his 
interest  and  curiosity  aroused,  and  his  imagination  appealed  to. 
The  lessons  should  deal  with  what  may  be  called  the  romantic  side 
of  English  history,  more  especially  such  matters  as  narratives  of 
personal  adventure,  accounts  of  what  men  did  in  past  times — how 
they  lived,  and  dressed,  and  travelled,  and  fought — deeds  of  heroism, 
picturesque-  descriptions  of  striking  events  within  the  children's  com- 
prehension, and  the  like.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  these 
subjects  should  not  be  taken  in  chronological  order. 

The  art  of  teUlng  a  story  well  is  one  to  he  specially  eulttvated  hy 
the  teacher  if  he  would  succeed  in  interesting  children  in  history. 
The  teaching  should  he  6haracterised  1^  vividness  of  presentment  and 
vlvadty  of  manner.  •Picturing  out*  should  be  largely  employed, 
and  the  lessons  made  as  pleasant  as  possible.  The  learning  of  facts 
is  at  this  stage  of  quite  secondary  importance ;  and,  though  many 
useful  points  will  be  remembered,  if  the  teaching  is  what  it  should 
be,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  thrust  upon  the  pupils  either  lists 
of  dates  or  abstracts  of  the  teaching. 

Oolovrad  hlatorinl  prf&ta,  several  series  of  which  may  now  be  purchased,  vrill  be  found 
of  considerable  use,  and  in  many  instances  may  with  advantage  be  made  the  basis  of 
the  teaching. 

Some  writers,  especially  on  the  continent,  would  have  the  teacher  begin  with  stories 
such  as  those  about  the  old  Greek  heroes,  or  even  with  fkiry  tales ;  others,  as 
Professor  Brann,  would  b^gin  with  "certain  preliminary  talks "  about  the  fkmily  and 
the  surrounding  district;  then  proceed  to  lessons  intended  to  give  children  some 
notion  of  the  lapne  of  time ;  and  lastly  carry  him  back  rapidly  ttom  the  present  to 
early  times.l 

(2)  Outline  teacftinff — the  information  stage. — The  pupil  has  now 
to  begin  the  study  of  history  in  earnest^  the  object  at  this  stage  being 
the  aoqalsition  of  a  dear  and  weU  arranged  outline  of  the  more  impor- 
tant facts.  This  will  form  a  foundiition  for  further  study,  and  at  least 
be  useful,  as  far  as  it  goes,  if  the  pupils  end  here.  The  information 
should  be  grouped  under  leading  events  rather  than  under  monarchs  ; 
and  it  should  be  given  with  increasing  fulness  as  we  come  down  to 
recent  times.  Minor  points,  which  have  little  or  no  bearing  on  the 
general  story,  and  portions  of  the  narrative  when  nothing  of  much 

«  WellB-op.  ett..  p.  98. 
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consequence  occurred,  should  be  passed  over  rapidly,  sufficient  only 
being  given  to  bridge  the  gaps  between  the  parts  which  need  to  be 
more  fully  treated.  Many  of  the  details  which  often  find  a  place  in 
our  text-books,  but  which  are  neither  interesting  nor  useful,  may 
without  loss  be  ignored  altogether.  The  art  of  leaving  oat  is  espe- 
cially useful  here. 

A  knowledge  of  the  dates  of  acoesilon  wiU  prove  of  such  frequent 
service  to  the  pupil  as  a  means  of  localising  events  in  time,  not  only 
while  at  school,  but  in  after  years,  that  they  should  be  thoron^^y 
fixed  in  the  mind.  In  addition  to  these,  the  dates  only  of  really 
important  events  should  be  learned,  and  that  at  the  time  the  lesson 
is  given.  They  should  not,  however,  be  allowed  to  be  forgotten, 
and  to  prevent  this  they  should  be  grouped  into  a  scheme  and 
carefully  revised  from  time  to  time.  Any  further  dates  afterwards 
needed  should  be  associated  with  these,  and  the  whole  kept  fresh 
and  ready  for  use. 

A  brief  and  Judicioojily •selected  chronology  is  indeed  most  valuable,  if  intelligently 
learned ;  bnt  the  matter  may  easily  be  overdone ;  and  the  memorising  of  long  lists  of 
dates,  dissociated  altogether  from  the  teaching,  is  to  be  strongly  deprecated.  They 
are  mastered  laboriously,  many  of  the  dates  are  never  wanted,  and  the  effort  to  retain 
so  many  weakens  the  impression  of  the  more  important  ones. 

The  treatment  of  history  at  this  stage  should  he  realistic,  and  some 
points  will  need  to  be  presented  "  with  almost  dramatic  force."  The 
pupiUi  most  he  put  into  sympathy  with  the  i^ast,  and  the  events 
called  up  before  their  minds  in  such  a  way  that  the  actors  have  a 
living  reality,  and  are  not  allowed  to  remain,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  the  merest  shadows,  or  nothing  more  than  names.  YividnMs  of 
impression  is  necessary  throughout,  but  it  is  not  by  itself  sufficient 
here.  The  teaching  must  he  definite  and  ooherent,  and  the  &cts  must 
be  associated  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  be  most  readily  and 
certainly  remembered.  Too  often  the  information  is  given  in  a 
fra;;irinentary  way  without  connecting  links  or  unity  of  plan,  and  there 
i^  no  proper  realisation  of  the  relationship  of  each  individual  truth  to 
ilie  reat  of  the  group  or  to  the  general  subject 

CUUrtfa  tend  to  ears  for  wSMttbey  see  the  tM«h«r  earts  for,  for  what  he  is  enthusiastic 
ibotit ;  and  this  is  especially  so  in  the  case  of  history.  If  he  la  dulland  careless, 
mnd  iTa*i  teaching  pointless  and  commonplace,  even  a  naturally  Interesting  sut^ect 
VlUtt  lilatory  may  soon  be  rendered  dead,  tedious,  and  distastefhL 
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(3)  Epock  tmching—ihe  more  distinctly  irUdhetual  dagt. — In  this 
stage  the  history  should  be  studied  in  periods  or  epochs  ;  and,  as  the 
general  sequence  of  the  more  important  facts  will  now  be  known,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  teacher  should  not  take  the  most  recent  period 
first,  or  in  fact  any  period  he  plea  sen.  Whichever  is  taken,  it  should 
be  worked  through  in  order.  That  wliich  has  been  previously  learned 
should  be  thoroughly  reviewed,  and  made  the  basis  of  the  new  work. 
The  extent  to  which  the  teaching  should  be  carried  will  of  course 
depend  upon  the  time  at  disposal,  the  power  of  the  pupils  to  think, 
and  the  particular  object  in  view ;  but,  wherever  possible,  sufficient 
information  should  be  given,  in  addition  to  what  is  already  known, 
to  secure  the  mastery  of  a  fiiirly  complete  view  of  the  period 
selected. 

Omw  is  M  BaoMHUT  M  0T«r  Bot  to  bowildw  tiM  p«plla  by  preHeutiiif;  more  details  tlian 
they  can  properly  grasp,  and  not  to  destroy  the  prominence  of  the  more  essential 
truths  by  dwelling  on  incidental  occurrences  and  unimportant  matters. 

Each  teacher  will  probably  prefer  his  own  mode  of  treatment ;  but 
whatever  plan  is  adopted,  tbe  ffnldinfir  principle  of  the  teii/Cliing 
ilionld  IM  to  cement  the  fltots  Into  a  clear  and  odnaistent  whole,  so 
that  each  new  acquisition  may  be  related  to  the  rest  and  find  a 
natural  place  in  the  scheme. 

Clear  and  SQCurate  knowledge  of  the  events  as  they  occurred  is 
important,  but  this  is  not  all  which  should  be  acquired  at  this  stage. 
The  influence  of  the  events  upon  the  people^  upon  the  growth  of  our 
institutions,  and  upon  the  welfare  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  should  be 
pointed  out ;  and  the  pupils  should  also  learn  something  of  the  use 
to  which  the  facts  may  be  put — how  they  may  be  made  to  throw 
light  upon  the  present  order  of  things,  to  assist  in  the  understanding 
of  the  grounds  upon  which  political  opinions  and  practice  should  be 
based,  and  to  afford  guidance  for  the  future.  In  a  word,  hlftory 
properly  tanght  ihonld  do  lomethinff  towards  preparing  the  xmpil 
for  the  duties  he  will  hereafter  he  called  npon  to  discharge  as  a 
dtisen. 

The  work  should  be  more  intellectual  and  have  a  more  distinctly 
disciplinary  value  than  heretofore.  The  pupils  should  he  called  npon 
for  fireqoent  ezercisei  of  Judgment  within  their  power,  and  he 
gradually  trained  to  reason  upon  the  facta  giyen.  The  strengthen- 
ing of  the  judgment,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  most  important  educative 

2c 
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results  which,  the  study  of  history  should  secure ;  but,  as  already 

pointed  out,  the  faculty  must  not  be  forced. 

Direction,  interpretation,  and  help  in  many  ways  the  teacher  will  need  to  give :  twt 
if  the  pupils  are  to  be  l^^eflted  beyond  merely  acquiring  information  they  muat  be 
nade  to  tlUak  for  ^iMaiaelTn.  To  simply  import  into  their  minds  the  Judgments  of 
others,  as  so  many  additional  facts,  is,  as  Mr.  Currie  calls  it,  "  mechanical  instruction 
of  the  worst  sort,"  and  fosters  the  mischievous  habit  of  quoting  phrases  and  opinions 
without  any  real  understanding  of  them. 

Alongside  the  more  specific  teaching  of  history,  there  should  also 
be  given  a  aapplementaxy  aerlea  of  lessonB  upon  such  subjects  as  the 
nature  of  the  constitution  ;  how  laws  are  made  ;  how  taxes  are  levied  ; 
how  justice  is  administered  ;  the  advance  of  civilisation  ;  the  growth 
of  individual  liberty ;  the  duties,  rights,  and  privileges  of  citizens  ;  the 
progress  of  industries  and  manu£Eu;tures  ;  etc.  Other  matters,  as  the 
story  of  inventions  and  discoveries,  the  development  of  our  navy,  and 
the  growth  of  large  towns,  may  also  be  made  of  much  interest ;  and  Mr. 
Fitch  makes  the  capital  suggestion  of  lessons  on  great  bookB — "  their 
influence  on  history,  and  their  value  as  indicative  of  the  thought  and 
intellectual  movement  which  produced  them,  and  as  helping  to  shape 
the  thought  or  the  policy  of  the  age  which  succeeded" 

The  higher  aspects  of  blstoriesl  study  need  a  trained  and  acute  intellect,  and  are  clearly 
quite  outside  the  province  of  the  common  school.  To  attempt  to  teach  philosophic 
views,  or  what  may  be  called  the  science  of  history,  in  any  real  way,  is  ahoftktr 
iaapraetleaUe  la  tlie  case  of  ehlldrea,  and  can  only  lead  to  failure,  if  not  to  8om<^ 
thing  worse.  To  expect  the  pupil,  for  instance,  to  generalise  in  the  way  required  U 
to  expect  an  impossibility ;  he  has  neither  the  mental  grasp  necessary  to  marshal  th«* 
array  of  facts,  nor  the  insight  and  logical  power  needed  to  make  the  induction. 
We  cannot  force  him  beyond  his  power,  but  we  may  arouse  in  him  the  desire  to 
know,  give  him  much  of  the  material  necessary,  and  at  least  secure  that  he  shall  harr 
nothing  to  unlearn  if  ever  he  is  able  to  jiroceed  further. 

III.    Suggestions  RESFEcriKG  the  method  of  teaching  thk 

SUBJECT. 

(1)  Hu  ordinary  course  of  lesson  procedure. — The  general  method 
of  teaching  history  will  be  that  of  an  ordinary  oral  lesson.  The  basis 
of  the  method  ihonld  be  vivid  lecture,  but  this  must  by  no  means  be 
exclusively  employed.  The  facts  selected  for  treatment  should  be 
dwelt  upon  with  sufficient  fulness  for  the  pupil  to  get  clear  and  accu- 
rate notions  of  them,  and  the  more  important  should  be  emphasised 
and  reiterated  as  often  as  is  necessary  to  secure  their  being  firmly 
retained.    The  teacher  must  tell  the  story  as  if  he  had  been  an  eye- 
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witness  ;  it  must  be  to  him  a  living  reality,  not  a  mere  recitation  of 
dead  facts.  There  must  be  no  perfunctoriness,  no  rambling  hither 
and  thither  in  an  aimless  sort  of  way,  and  no  vagueness.  It  must  be 
remembered  also  that  the  connection  of  the  details  is  a  vital  point. 

Tbe  minds  of  the  pupils  must  he  kept  active,  and  throughout 
comprehension  should  he  tested  1^  rapid  and  searching  questioning. 
At  convenient  points  in  the  lesson,  what  has  been  gone  over  should 
be  recapitulated,  all  misconceptions  put  right,  and  a  concise  and 
well-ordered  summary  of  the  more  essential  truths  put  upon  the 
Uack-hoard.  This  digest  of  the  teaching  should  be  copied  by  the 
class  and  thoroughly  learned — whether  as  home  lessons,  or  in  any 
other  way,  the  teacher  will  best  be  able  to  decide. 

Any  mode  of  illustration — ^as  pictures,  diagrams,  coins,  etc. — ^which 
is  available,  and  which  will  assist  in  giving  reality  to  the  child's  con- 
ceptions, should  not  be  disregarded.  The  map  should  always  be  kept 
in  view  during  the  lesson,  and  the  positions  of  all  places  mentioned 
should  be  pointed  out  Important  battles  should  be  illustrated  by 
sketch-plans  on  the  black-board ;  almost  any  good  text-book  will 
now  supply  the  materials. 

It  is  not  a  waste  of  time  to  make  a  day  aMd«l  of  aa  laportaat  batfeto-flald,  with  strips 
of  differently  coloured  paper  to  represent  the  disposition  of  the  troops  of  the  con- 
tending armies.  Teaching  by  illustrations  of  this  kind  is  always  attractive  and 
leaves  a  lasting  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  child. 

(2)  2%«  use  of  the  comparative  method, — The  tracing  of  analogies  is 
not  only  a  useful  exercise  in  itself^  but  in  the  teaching  of  history  it 
may  be  made  especially  advantageous,  and  should  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  method  from  the  time  the  study  of  the  subject  is  seriously 
taken  up.  One  series  of  events  often  supplies  a  commentary  on 
another,  and  to  compare  the  two  is  a  very  considerable  aid  to  the 
understanding  of  both.  In  this  way  the  present  may  often  be  called 
upon  to  assist  in  the  explanation  and  interpretation  of  the  past,  and 
one  period  may  be  made  to  throw  light  upon  a  second.  The  causes, 
also,  which  led  to  some  great  change,  and  the  conditions  which 
governed  its  development,  will  be  more  clearly  comprehended  if  they 
are  compared  with  the  action  of  similar  influences  in  another  age. 
"Without  the  ever  active  spirit  of  comparison,"  says  Mr.  Currie, 
"  the  past  is  separated  from  us  by  an  impassable  gulf ;  it  has  little 
reality  and  interest  for  us." 
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The  amployBMat  of  tlw  awthod  iheold  of  ooum  bo  progrowivo,  tlie  points  coinparecf 
being  at  first  few  and  simple,  and  gradually  increasing  in  number  and  difficulty*  hh  the- 
cbild  becomes  able  to  apprehend  more  complex  relationships.  Success  depends  upon 
the  skill  with  which  the  teacher  arranges  the  (kcts,  the  snggestireness  of  the  teachings  . 
and  the  clearness  and  certainty  witli  which  the  pupils  can  be  made  to  grasp  the 
points  of  similarity  and  contrast  brought  forward.  As  fkr  as  possible  they  should  b«^ 
led  by  adroit  questioning  to  discover  these  points  for  themselves. 

(3)  TJu  emotional  element — moral  teaming. — There  is  a  human 
and  emotional  element  in  history  which  can  scarcely  fail,  if  the 
•sAibject  is  properly  presented,  to  have  considerable  influence,  quite 
apart  from  the  mere  acquisition  of  infonnation ;  and  if  this  is 
absent,  the  teaching  loses  no  inconsiderable  share  of  its  ultimate 
usefulness. 

The  Bubjeet  shonld  be  bo  handled  as  to  have  a  moral  as  well  as  ao. 
Intelleotnal  Talue  for  the  pupU.  It  should  arouse  enthusiasm  for 
what  is  good  and  noble,  inculcate  respect  for  what  is  great,  and  lead 
to  the  recognition  of  our  duty  and  responsibility  in  social  and 
political  matters.  Many  opportunities  will  occur  of  instilling  in- 
cidentally valuable  practical  lessons  bearing  on  conduct  or  belief; 
of  illustrating  and  enforcing  the  importance  of  law  and  order ;  and 
of  stimulating  the  growth  of  such  moral  qualities  as  generosity, 
endurance,  magnanimity,  faith,  and  the  like.  '*  History,''  saya 
M.  Compayr^,  "  teaches  patience  to  those  who  lack  it,  and  hope  to 
those  who  grow  discouraged." 

There  mut,  howoror,  bo  bo  dry  sMraliiiBff.  The  subject  should  be  so  treated  that  the 
moral  influenre  is  felt,  not  merely  talked  about  Only  occasionally  will  it  W 
necessary  to  formulate  distinctly  the  lesson  to  be  learned,  or  to  draw  out  any  direct 
application  of  it 

In  this  connection  biography  has  an  Important  bearing,  beyond 
the  fact  that  the  history  of  the  nation  is  inseparably  bound  up  with 
the  lives  of  its  great  men.  The  attraction  of  the  personal  element 
for  children  has  already  been  pointed  out ;  it  is  something  they  can 
understand,  and  does  much  to  prevent  the  teaching  of  history  becom- 
ing a  series  of  cold  abstractions.  Children  are  great  hero-worshippers ; 
and  it  is  well  they  should  be  so,  for  the  contemplation  of  noble  deeds 
— of  what  men  did  and  suffered  in  old  times  to  uphold  the  right  and 
advance  a  higher  ideal  of  life — is  one  of  the  most  potent  influences  in 
the  formation  of  character.  '*  There  is  no  kind  of  sermon,"  sa3ra 
Professor  Blackie,  **  so  effective  as  the  example  of  a  great  man."     It 
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is  the  teacher's  business  to  see  that  this  valuable  means  of  moral 
training  is  not  neglected. 

Nor  must  the  eulttyation  of  iMitriotlsm  be  overlooked.  The 
teaching  of  history  fails  in  an  important  respect  if  it  is  not  given  in 
such  a  way  as  to  foster  in  the  child  a  love  of  his  native  country. 
He  ought  to  feel  elation  at  its  progress,  its  greatness,  and  its  victories  ; 
and  the  more  he  knows  of  its  story,  and  realises  what  a  glorious 
inheritance  it  is  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  our  fore- 
fathers, the  more  firmly  rooted  will  become  the  determination  to 
defend  its  liberties  and  keep  its  honour  untarnished. 


An  important  aid  towards  implanting  this  imtriotic  feeling  is  the  »^«— *«>f  aad  ■ 
«f  wrtldwisl  songs  sad  soags  of  homo  lifs.  "  The  songs  of  a  country  are  tlie  truly  national 
part  of  its  iioetry,  and  really  the  only  poetry  of  the  great  body  of  llie  people."  It  is 
impossible,  perhaps,  to  estimate  the  effect  upon  the  people  of  En^itnd  of  such  songs 
as  Rule  BritanHuit  Homt  Svmt  Home,  and  many  another  similar  ballad ;  but  it  is 
equally  impossible  not  to  believe  that  it  has  been  great.  "  I  knew  a  very  wise  man,** 
said  Andrew  Letcher  a  couple  of  centuries  ago,  "  tliat  believed  that  if  a  man  were 
permitted  to  nuke  all  the  ballads,  he  need  not  care  who  should  make  the  laws  of  a 
nation."  Tx)rd  Wharton  boasted  that  by  LUiburlrro  he  had  "  rhymed  King  James  out 
of  his  kingdom." 

(4)  Tlie  tut  of  a  text-book — In  spite  of  the  division  of  opinion 
among  teachers  respecting  the  advisability  of  using  a  text-book  in 
teaching  history,  there  seems  no  good  reason  against  its  proper 
employment  in  all  stages  except  the  introductory  one,  while  there  are 
some  distinct  advantages.  Very  much,  however,  will  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  }x)ok  selected,  and  upon  the  way  in  which  it  is 
treated  by  the  teacher. 

Wherever  oral  teaching  is  given,  the  book  should  play  a  secondary 
part,  its  main  use  being  to  give  definiteness  to  the  pupil's  impressions, 
and  to  enable  him  to  revise  his  work  as  often  as  necessary.  The 
previous  teaching  will  thus  guide  him  as  to  what  to  spend  his  strragth 
upon,  and  give  any  necessary  explanations  and  illustrations.  As  a 
further  aid,  Mr.  H.  C.  Bowen  would  have  the  books  carefully  marked. 

The  bad  Hodo  of  wriac  tlio  book  is  to  liave  so  much  learned  by  heart,  or  got  up  by  the 
pupils,  without  any  help  being  given  towards  its  comprehension,  and  then  for  the 
teacher  merely  to  test  this  knowledge  by  a  few  questions.  All  that  should  be  gained 
by  contact  with  the  teacher's  mind  and  by  his  influence  is  thus  lost. 

(5)  Sfupplemeniary  reading,  etc. — ^Any  t4i>flli1ng  of  history  is  defec- 
tivft  wblcH  does  not  induce  the  ohildren  to  read  for  themMlveB ; 
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and  no  amount  of  exact  knowledge  of  facts,  got  up  at  the  teacher's 
dictation,  will  make  up  for  the  lack  of  any  liking  for  the  reading  of 
history  apart  from  school  work. 

The  sooner  the  pupils  can  be  brought  to  the  poii^t  of  reading 
intelligently  for  themselves  such  histories  as  that  of  Macaulay  the 
better.  Broader  reading  later  on  wHl  correct  the  defects  and  mis- 
takes of  any  particular  book,  but  at  least  the  first  histories  read 
■hould  be  Interesting  ones.  Nor  should  the  reading  be  confined  to 
histories  properly  so  called ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  national  ballads 
already  referred  to,  historical  plays  and  poems  and  historical  novels 
may  all  be  laid  under  contribution.  The  more  important  of  the 
shorter  poems  should  be  learned,  and  to  these  might  be  added  a  few 
selected  historical  scenes  from  Shakespeare.  To  know  by  heart  such 
poems  as  Chevy  Chase,  Campbell's  BatUe  of  the  Baltic,  Macaulay's 
ArTnadoj  Ayton's  Edinfmrgh  after  Flodden,  Tennyson's  The  Revenge 
and  The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  is  a  gain  from  the  point  of  view 
of  literature  as  well  as  of  history  and  of  patriotism. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  reading  of  historical  novels,  that  in  uiany  the  history 
contained  is  only  of  the  slightest  valae.  and  that  the  boy  **  reads  the  tale  and  skips 
the  history."  But  after  aU  the  aim  is  not  so  mnch  to  instruct  as  to  interest  hini ; 
and,  if  the  tale  is  well  told,  it  will  appeal  to  him  "  in  a  way  which  no  mere  historian 
can,"  and  give  a  picture  of  the  times  that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  The  pnplU 
should  be  aided  in  the  selection  of  books,  and  indnced  to  read  a  few  of  the  best 
thoroughly  rather  than  to  scamper  over  many.i 

(6)  The  teaching  of  History  through  Beculing  Books. — Historical 
reading  books  should  be  well  within  the  child's  power  so  &r  as 
language  is  concerned,  conceived  in  a  congenial  spirit,  and  brightly 
and  pleasantly  written— in  fact  quite  unlike  either  a  summary  or  a 
manuaL  Of  late  years  a  number  of  carefully  graduated  and  attrac- 
tively illustrated  series  have  been  published,  many  of  which  have  at 
least  the  merit  of  being  readable  as  well  as  instructive. 

When  history  is  not  taken  up  as  a  distinct  subject  of  study,  such 
a  series  should  by  all  means  be  employed.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  while  the  practice  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  reading,  the  main  object  is  to  give  the  pupils  some  acquaintance 
with  the  outlines  of  English  history,  and  to  introduce  them  to  books 

1  Kr.  H.  C.  Bowen  has  pabUahed  a  dMsifled  and  dMcriptlTe  oatalocue  of  lome  Ave  hniidred  HUtxirU 
rai  JtomOa  and  ra/«t,  whioh  th*  toaoher  will  find  of  maoh  Mrrloa  la  Mleetiof  books  for  it«dinff  or 
for  a  Mhool  Ubntzy. 
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as  a  means  of  acquiring  information.  Hence  the  language  of  tlie 
lessons  should  be  somewhat  easier  than  that  of  the  ordinary  reading 
books,  and,  in  order  not  to  distract  attention  from  the  sense,  only 
abBolutely  necessary  correctlonB  ihonldbe  given. 

The  reading  should  be  accompanied  by  any  really  helpful  comments, 
explanations,  and  illustrations ;  but  any  lengthy  digression  is  to  Im 
avoided.  The  pupils  should  also  be  thoroughly  questioned  at  definite 
stages,  and  the  chief  points  put  upon  the  black-board.  Properly 
carried  out,  the  work  should  give  the  children  the  power  and  the 
will  to  continue  their  reading  further  with  intelligence  and  profit 


m.    EN0U8H. 

One  of  the  most  astonishing  things  in  connection  with  the  educa- 
tion of  our  own  country  is  the  neglect  which  the  study  of  English 
has  sufifered  in  the  past — a  neglect  that  still  obtains  to  a  considerable 
extent^  especially  in  our  secondary  schools. 

Few  perhaps  would  now  deny  the  importance  of  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  mother  tongue ;  but  we  are  not  yet  quite  rid  of  the  idea 
tliat  Bnglisli  is  nnwortliy  of  serioas  study  for  purposes  of  training  and 
discipline  compared  with  such  a  language  as  Latin,  and  that  as  a 
matter  of  knowledge  all  that  is  practically  useful  may  readily  be 
picked  up  incidentally. 

"  That  a  langaage  should  bo,  aa  English  Is/'  says  Mr.  Woodward,  "so  apt  and  dear 
in  expression  as  to  commend  itself  to  almost  nnitrersal  nse,  so  wide  and  toXL  In  its 
capacity  to  voice  high  thought  end  deep  feeling  as  to  win  unitrersal  acclaim,  and  yet 
should  be  comparatively  worthless  for  the  training  of  its  own  children,  is  a  paradox 
that  &lla  below  the  dignity  of  a  tolerable  Joke." 

So  long  as  the  teaching  was  confined  to  formal  grammar,  Introdnced  often  at  far 
too  early  an  age,  and  the  child  was  set  merely  to  memorise  definitions,  minute  daaai- 
flcations,  rules,  and  lists  of  exceptions  fh>m  a  book,  much  might  Justly  be  urged 
against  the  subject  Taught,  however,  in  a  more  liberal  spirit  and  by  better  methods, 
English  is  surely  deserving  of  full  recognition,  and  no  child  ought  to  iiasa  through 
our  schools  without  having  received  such  training  in  the  subject  as  his  years  will 
allow.  Unfortunately  we  teach  nothing  now-a-days  that  is  not  to  be  examined  upon ; 
and  liberal  teaching  demands  liberal  examination. 

L  General  Considerations. 

(1)  The  general  scope  and  object  of  the  ««w;Ami^.— Knowledge  of  lan- 
iniag*  iB  OM  of.  the  oonditionlng  elementi  of  tbe  growtli  of  mind ;  and 
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the  more  specific  teaching  connected  with  the  subject  may  be  made 
to  contribute  to  the  education  of  the  child  much  that  is  of  peculiar 
value,  if  the  various  parts  of  the  work  are  introduced  at  the  right 
time  and  in  the  right  way.  In  any  adequate  treatment  of  language 
in  schools,  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done  is  for  the  most  part  as 
follows : — 

(a)  To  provide  suitable  material  for  the  mind  to  work  upon,  and 
make  the  pupil  acquainted  with  something  of  what  has  been  thought 
by  the  great  writers,  and  of  what  has  been  done  to  develop  clear, 
forcible,  and  beautiful  forms  of  expressioi); 

(6)  To  train  the  understandinir  of  the  pupil,  so  that  he  may  not 
only  grasp  readily  the  thought  underlying  language,  but  gain  such 
a  knowledge  of  words  and  literary  forms  as  will  enable  him  to  employ 
them  with  accuracy  and  facility. 

(c)  To  disoipliBe  the  intellectual  powan — more  particularly  of  con- 
ception, judgment,  and  reasoning — ^so  that  they  may  be  strengthened 
and  rendered  more  acute  by  exercises  in  abstract  thought  which  the 
formal  study  of  grammar  should  give. 

(d)  To  extend  the  pupH'a  TOcabnUxy  and  attach  precise  meanings 
to  words,  BO  that  vagueness  of  idea  and  uncertainty  and  looseness  of 
thought  and  expression  may,  as  far  as  possible,  be  prevented.  This 
is  especially  necessary  in  the  case  of  children  who  come  from  unedu- 
cated homes. 

(e)  To  cnltivate  the  taste,  and  develop  in  the  pupU  some  apprecia- 
tion of  what  is  highest  and  best  in  literature,  so  that  enjoyment  may 
at  least  be  within  his  reach,  and  he  may  recognise  what  a  pleasant 
world  here  lies  open  to  him. 

Almost  every  subject  taught  in  school  may  be  made  to  contribute 
something  towards  the  ends  aimed  at,  especially  in  the  way  of  inci- 
dental training  and  corrected  practice  in  the  use  of  words.  Such 
opportunities  as  occur  should  be  used,  but  not  abused  so  as  to  inter- 
fere injuriously  with  the  subject  in  hand. 

The  more  specUic  teaching  of  English,  however,  falls  to  be  given 
as  instruction  in  grammar^  camposUion,  and  literature ;  and  the  gain 
to  the  pupils  will  dq>end  very  largely  upon  what  is  selected  to  be 
taught  under  these  heads,  and  upon  the  way  in  which  the  subjects 
are  handled.  The  practical  everyday  needs  of  correct  speaking  and 
writing  are  to  be  cared  for  at  all  points. 
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Boom  Umg^UOn  tnimSag  it  otrtelalj  iMMMury,  and  for  the  great  miOoi^ty  of  pupils, 
••.HXiecially  those  attending  our  elementary  mcIiooIm,  the  benefits  to  be  derived  fh>in 
auch  training  are  only  available  through  the  Bystematie  ntudy  of  English.  In  any 
cose,  a  thorougli  grovadlac  la  the  vaderstaadiac  and  «■•  of  th«  BethMr  toagm*  and  some 
knowledge  of  its  grammatical  technicalities,  should  certainly  precede  the  learning  of 
any  other  language ;  though  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  latter  should  be  postponed 
until  the  former  is  completed.  No  otiier  language  has  the  same  fnlneas  of  meaning 
for  us,  or  the  same  power  of  evoking  feeling  as  our  own,  and  none  is  of  such  import- 
Auce  as  a  subject  of  school  study. 

Zf  th«  yapU  is  to  «B«  Us  aattvo  laagasco  with  gzaoo.  force,  aad  flMlUtr,  ho  Bast  bo  taaght. 
Without  the  power  to  use  it  correctly,  and  to  understand  readily  the  literary  forms 
•of  it  employed  in  books,  he  is  hampered  in  all  his  studies,  as  well  as  In  the  expresHion 
of  his  thoughts.  **  Great  command  over  the  resources  of  language,"  says  Mr.  Fitch, 
**  is  only  another  name  for  great  command  over  tlie  ideas  and  conceptions  which  make 
lip  the  wealth  of  our  intelleatual  life." 

(2)  The  relation  of  granitnar  to  language, — Much  confusion  has 
aimen  as  to  what  should  be  taught,  and  as  to  the  method  of  teaching 
it,  from  viewing  grammar  as  though  it  were  a  body  of  laws  imposed 
upon  language  from  without,  to  which  it  must  necessarily  conform. 

The  principles  of  grammar,  in  so  far  as  they  are  true  and  helpful, 
have  been  arrived  at  from  a  study  of  the  language  ;  and  in  the  case 
of  a  living  language  they  express  what  the  usage  is,  not  what  it 
necessarily  must  be.  The  language  grows,  and  consequently  changes 
from  age  to  age,  and,  where  needful,  the  grammar  has  to  be  modified 
in  accordance  with  these  changes.  Thus  the  language  of  Chaucer  is 
no  longer  the  language  of  to-day,  nor  will  the  same  granmiar  apply 
to  both. 

No  doubt  the  introduction  of  printing  and  the  spread  of  literature 
minimised  these  changes,  while  the  general  uniformity  of  spelling  and 
usage  which  i^ulted  tended  to  stereotype  our  grammar  to  a  consider- 
able extent ;  but  the  changes  stiU  go  on,  though  at  a  less  rapid  rate. 
Ormmmar  conditions  the  usages  of  the  time,  and  though  its  tendency 
is  '^to  freeze  the  current  of  natural  speech"  it  never  succeeds  in 
doing  this. 

Thus,  Professor  Max  MUller  says :  "  The  grammarian  must  beware  of  attempting 
to  exercise  summary  Jurisdiction  over  speech.  His  function  is  to  register  the  usagHi 
-ot  the  present,  not  to  legislate  for  the  ftatore.** 

We  are  sadly  impeded  in  the  teaching  of  our  own  language  by 
two  circumstances :  first,  that  our  early  grammars  were  fksliioned 
•on  Latin  models,  and  that  to  a  large  extent  later  ones  have  had  to 
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follow  suit ;  second,  that  when  the  teaching  of  English  came  to  be 
recognised  it  was  naturally  taught  on  the  same  lines  that  Latin  had 
been. 

In  a  dead  language,  like  Latin,  both  the  language  and  its  grammar 
have  become  fixed ;  and  the  language  may  properly  be  taught 
through  its  grammar.  But  in  a  living  language  like  English,  which 
is  the  child's  mother  tongue,  he  has  learned  to  speak  it — and  if  he 
comes  from  an  educated  home,  to  speak  it  with  fair  correctness — 
without  any  help  from  an  explicit  knowledge  of  grammar. 

The  order  of  the  teaching,  therefore,  is  language  first  and  grammar 
second;  and  the  grammatical  rules  should  be  arrived  at  by  an 
examination  of  a  large  number  of  words  and  sentences  with  which 
the  pupil  is  already  familiar. 

It  should  be  recognised,  also,  that  much  besides  grammatical  knowledge  Is  needed 
to  secure  the  correct  use  of  English.  As  Mr.  Fitch  remarks,  "  the  faults  which  occur  in 
speech,  the  confusions,  the  clumsy  constructions,  the  misuse  of  words,  and  their 
mispronunciation,  are  not,  as  a  rule,  sins  against  grammar,  properly  so  called  ;  and 
are  not  to  be  set  right  by  learning  English  accidence  or  syntax." 

(3)  The  grammatical  dement  in  English, — Modem  Kngllsh  ia  a 
highly  oompoBite  and  analytic  language ;  that  is,  only  in  com- 
paratively few  cases  does  it  express  shades  of  meaning  or  relationship 
by  inflexions.  In  this  respect  it  differs  greatly  from  Latin,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  completely  synthetic  or  inflected  languages.  Hence- 
the  misfortune  of  having  had  English  grammars  framed  as  though 
the  language  were  a  highly  inflected  one. 

Such  inflections  as  exist  in  our  language — except  in  the  case  of  a 
few  words  not  yet  completely  naturalised — ^have  come  down  to  us 
from  old  English,  and  are  simply  relics  which  have  escaped  the 
analytic  tendency.  Hence  some,  who  view  grammar  merely  as  an 
account  of  inflections  or  syntactical  forms,  would  have  us  believe  that 
English  is  almost  without  grammar. 

Orammar  has  to  do  with  the  forma  of  the  langaage,  whatever  thos& 
forms  may  be.  *'  To  deny  that  English  has  a  grammar  is  to  deny  it 
law  and  order."  There  may  be  poverty  of  inflectional  changes,  but 
there  is  no  poverty  of  means  to  express  every  needed  variation  of 
thought.  The  relations  exist,  although  in  a  form  which  is  more 
subtle  and  less  visible  to  t]}e  eye  than  in.  the  case  of  a  synthetic 
language  ;  and  surely  grammar  has  as  much  right  to  deal  with  these 
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substituted  modes  of  expression  as  with  the  original  modification  of 
words  for  the  same  purpose. 

"  Inflections,"  says  Professor  J.  W.  Hales,  "  are  not  the  soul  of  grammar.  A  language 
does  not  become  nngrammatical  when  it  passes  out  of  that  stage.  The  main  ftmctton 
of  grammar  is  concerned  with  more  perpetual  and  imperishable  matters.  That 
function  ceases  only  when  a  language  loses  its  articulateness— ceases  to  serve  for  the 
expression  of  thought— ceases  to  be  language.  However  deficient  the  English  lan- 
guage may  be  in  case-endings  and  such  grammatical  landmarks,  in  power  of  expres< 
sion,  in  delicacy,  in  elasticity,  in  versatility,  it  is  not  deficient  So  that  it  presents 
endless  varieties  of  that  grammatical  culminating  sul^ect  of  inquiry  and  interest — 
the  sentence.** 

(4)  The  value  and  use  of  Orammar  a$  a  subject  of  school  stvdy.— 
The  dear  and  oonneoted  thtnlring  neoeasary  to  grasp  the  fonnal  or 
abstract  notions  of  grammar  is  a  most  important  discipline  of  one  side 
of  the  mind,  and  the  most  essential  thing  in  the  teaching  of  English 
grammar  is  sacrificed,  if  the  subject  is  not  so  handled  that  this 
discipline  may  be  secured.  Orammar  is  nsnaUy  the  child's  first  intro- 
duction to  ahstract  thinlring ;  the  process  is  difficult,  and  needs  the 
most  careful  graduation  and  adjustment  to  the  pupil's  powers.  It  is 
clear  the  effort  must  not  be  demanded  of  him  before  the  development 
of  his  faculties  is  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  perform  with  some 
measure  of  success  what  is  required  of  him.  It  cannot  be  too  strongl  j 
insisted  upon  that  the  child's  mind  most  grow  naturally,  and  that 
forcing  it  by  methods  which  strain  but  do  not  strengthen  the 
faculties  cannot  but  prove  injurious. 

The  book  study  of  merely  technical  grammar  has  often  been 
regarded  as  though  it  were  everything  in  the  teaching  of  language  ; 
and  the  importance  of  a  full  vocabulary,  of  an  exact  knowledge  of 
literary  forms  and  the  meanings  of  words,  as  well  as  of  literature  itself, 
has  been  very  largely  overlooked. 

Grammar  systematises  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  lan- 
guage, gives  point  and  force  to  corrections,  and  guides  his  judgment 
though  it  does  not  limit  it.  It  puts  what  he  knows  into  a  convenient 
fonn  for  remembering;  and  renders  truths  respecting  language 
explicit  and  definite,  which  without  its  aid  would  remain  implicit  and 
indistinct 

"Tlie  laws,"  observes  Professor  Seeley,  "may  be  new  in  form  to  him,  but  their 
substance  he  is  ikmiliar  with  already;  he  recM^ises  their  truth  as  soon  as  they  are 
stated,  his  memory  furnishes  him  with  illustrations  of  them." 
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Thib  itndy  of  granmiar  brlnffi  Into  relief  and  flxei  in  the  pupil's 
xolnd  a  itandard  of  aoenrate  usage,  fortifies  him  against  the  influence 
of  had  exsmples  1^  making  clear  the  nature  of  wrong  forms  and  Cunlty 
construotlonsy  and  thus  renders  his  imitation  of  what  is  correct  more 
certain,  rapl(!,  and  intelligent.  Properly  taught,  the  subject  should 
deepen  his  observation  and  insight,  induce  him  to  examine  language 
forms  closely,  and  lead  him  to  discover  for  himself  something  not 
only  of  the  relationships  of  words,  but  also  of  the  niceties  and  refine- 
ments of  speech. 

It  is  often  said  tbat  the  iiuiwrtauce  of  ilii>  study  uf  Kugll«h  gnmniar  is  very  much 
otrerestimated.  It  is  not  the  importance  of  grammar  properly  taught  which  la  exa^- 
gented,  but  of  an  unintelligent  knowledge  of  tht  gramiMir  book,  acquired  by  a  wroii^ 
method  simply  for  examination  purposes,  and  of  the  inractical  value  of  mere  grammar 
rules  as  a  means  of  securing  correct  speaking  and  writing.  *'  The  direct  operatiou 
and  use  of  grammar  rules/'  says  Mr.  Fitch,  "in  impro^ing  our  speech  and  making  it 
•correct  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  at  all." 

This  old  Lindley  Murray  notion  about  grammar  being  **  the  art  of  speaking  and 
writing  the  English  language  with  propriety  "  still  vitiates  much  of  our  teaching.  It 
is  true,  as  shewn  above,  that  English  grammar  has  indirectly  a  distinct  practical  use, 
but  this  is  quite  secondary  to  the  main  disciplinary  purpose  of  the  teaching.  Qnmmmr 
jlTM  ms  certain  critaila  whsrsby  w«  may  tsst  th«  omtnImss  of  laafaas**  JQst  as  li^c  givt>s 
us  criteria  for  testing  the  soundness  of  reasoning :  but  we  do  not  learn  to  speak  and 
write  correctly  by  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  grammar,  any  more  than  we  leani  to 
reason  consistently  by  studying  logic  In  both  cases  accuracy  is  tax  more  due  to  the 
-daily  influence  of  good  example  and  to  freqaent  correction  than  to  formal  rules. 

(5)  The  age  (U  which  formal  grammar  should  be  begun, — ^Koat 
authorities  are  opposed  to  beginning  the  study  of  formal  grammar 
early.  Thus  Professor  Bain  would  not  have  it  begun  before  the 
completion  of  the  tenth  year,  and  Professor  Laurie  not  until  a  year 
later.  To  some  extent  the  time  will  depend  upon  the  development  of 
the  child  and  the  way  in  which  the  subject  is  taught ;  but,  as  a 
general  rule,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  view  given  above  is  the 
correct  one,  and  that  at  least  technical  grammar  should  certainly  not 
be  commenced  before  the  necessary  power  has  been  gained  to  grasp 
the  subject  intelligently. 

II.  The  Teaching  of  English  Grammar. 

(1)  General  principlee  and  outline  of  the  method, — Many  of  our 
«rrors  in  the  teaching  of  English  are  due  to  the  fact,  already  pointed 
out,  that  we  have  conftiaed  the  method  of  learning  the  living  mother 
tongiie  with  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  securing  the  mastery  of  a 
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dead  Tangna^.  Grammar,  especially,  is  taught  far  too  much  as  a 
series  of  dogmatic  statements  about  language  presented  in  book  form ; 
and  the  information  required  is  too  often  poured  into  the  child's 
mind  in  a  way  which  renders  it  distasteful  and  prevents  its  being 
properly  understood.  It  is  this  vicious  system  of  teaching  English 
grammar,  as  though  it  were  a  set  of  fonns,  rules,  and  lists  of  excep- 
tions  to  be  memorised,  which  has  been  nuiinly  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing the  subject  into  disrepute. 

There  is,  again,  too  much  grammar  for  grammar's  sake,  rules  being 
multiplied  and  elaborate  classifications  given  which  have  no  practical 
vahie,  either  as  a  means  of  education  or  as  useful  knowledge  ;  while, 
as  to  method,  w^e  are  stilL  not  clear  of  what  has  been  called  "  the  old 
.senseless  routine  of  nomenclature  learning  and  the  droning  march  of 
the  parsing  class/' 

It  has  often  been  correctly  pointed  out  that  children  are  easily 
interested  in  realities  of  almost  any  kind,  and  that  words  {xroperly 
trsated  are  real ;  but  the  uuitters  with  which  grammar  is  more 
directly  concerned  are  abstract  and  difficult  to  grasp,  and  consequently 
are  very  apt  to  be  dry  and  tedious. 

In  order  then  that  the  work  may  be  rendered  intelligible  and  agree- 
able, it  mnst  be  based  upon  a  study  of  words  and  usages ;  and  in 
order  that  the  more  formal  gnimmatical  truths  may  be  comprehended 
they  must  be  introduced  gradually.  If  the  facts  are  made  clear,  and 
firmly  grasped,  the  principles  will  unveil  themseiTes  all  in  good  time, 
and  the  pupil  will  come  to  realise  that  language  is  not  a  mere  capri- 
cious arrangement  of  words,  but  is  ^  law-directed  and  law-abiding." 
He  must  be  made  to  understand  why  a  usage  is  correct,  and  taught 
to  apply  again  and  again  what  he  learns,  so  that  it  may  be  fixed  and 
he  may  recognise  that  it  has  a  use. 

"Tlie  desire,'  says  Professor  Lanrie,  "to  attain  to  a  measnrable  result  In  acquisi- 
tion is  ruinoui.  What  we  slionld.aim  at  is  a  natural  and  pleasing  activity  of  intel- 
ligence in  the  direction  and  on  the  lines  of  t^e  %'ariouH  subjects  we  teach.  Let  us 
have  quality,  and  quantity  will  take  care  of  itself." 

Tlie  common  principles  of  method  have  a  distinct  application  in 
the  teaching  of  grammar.  The  following  are  some  of  the  more  impor- 
fcint  points  which  should  guide  the  teacher  in  this  part  of  his  work : — 

(a)  Both  method  and  material  mnst  be  adapted  to  the  needs  and 
stage  of  derelopment  of  the  pupil.    What  he  is  called  upon  to  do 
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must  be  kept  well  within  his  power,  or  his  intelligence  will  sufier. 
It  has  been  rightly  said  that  the  more  formal  matters  of  grammar 
should  be  taught "  with  a  strong  leaning  to  mercy."  Full  comprehen- 
sion of  the  subject  is  a  work  of  time  ;  but  such  teacbing  as  is  given 
Bliould  liave  a  meaning  for  the  xmpil  throughout. 

The  teacher  must  beware  of  introducing  to  the  child  matters  which  may  be  impor- 
tant from  a  philological  point  of  view,  but  which  are  altogether  beyond  his  power  to 
comprehend.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  what  he  is  anable  to  understand,  at  least 
in  some  degree,  vrill  have  the  slightest  attraction  for  him,  and  "  he  cannot  stretch  a 
hand  tlirough  time  to  catch  the  far-off  interest  of  years." 

(6)  The  grammar  of  the  mother  tongue  should  he  learned  induc- 
tively and  applied  deductively.  The  formal  definitions,  rules,  and 
abstract  principles  should  be  the  natural  outcome  of  the  pupil's 
examination  of  language  as  commonly  employed ;  they  should  not  be 
given  directly  and  then  explained  and  illustrated.  We  must  proceed 
from  such  facts  as  can  be  observed  to  simple  generalisations ;  and  from 
these  gradually  to  others  of  a  more  difficult  character.  When  a 
definition  or  rule  has  been  thus  learned,  it  should  be  abundantly 
employed  as  a  test  in  deciding  the  character  of  further  examples. 
Frequent  and  intelligent  application  of  rules  is  the  only  means  by 
which  their  bearing  can  be  fully  comprehended  and  their  usefulness 
made  clear. 

(c)  The  pupil  must  he  led  f^m  the  consideration  of  the  whole  to 
that  of  the  parts.  Sentences  are  the  imits  of  language ;  they  have  a 
meaning  for  the  child  and  are  constantly  being  used  by  him.  The 
first  formal  teaching  should  therefore  be  directed  to  the  recognition 
of  the  two  essential  parts  of  the  sentence — the  words  used  to  express 
what  is  spoken  o^  and  those  used  to  assert  something  respecting  it 
When  these  parts  are  clearly  understood,  the  words  'subject'  and 
*  predicate'  may  be  made  known.  As  the  pupil's  power  grows, 
he  may  be  taught  to  separate  the  simple  subject  from  words 
which  modify  it ;  and  similarly  with  the  predicate.  In  this  way  he 
should  proceed  step  by  step  to  the  ultimate  examination  of  each  in- 
dividual word  and  its  relationships — that  is,  to  detailed  parsing. 

(d)  Begnlar  forma  and  correct  expremionB  must  he  permanently 
fixed  in  the  mind  before  exceptions  and  incorrect  usages  are  brought 
forward.  Until  considerable  progress  has  been  made,  and  the  rules 
have  been  thoroughly  mastered,  exceptions — ^as  F^nelon  advocated 
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three  hundred  years  ago — ^should  only  be  noted  as  they  crop  up  in  the 
pupil's  reading.  Later  on  it  may  be  useful  to  collect  and  systematise 
them  for  reference,  and  to  have  them  learned  in  connection  ;  but  in 
no  case  should  a  rule  be  given  and  followed  immediately  by  a  list  of 
exceptions.  Confusion  is  pretty  sure  to  result,  and  the  child  loses 
faith  in  a  rule  which  seems  to  him  "  more  honoured  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance.'' 

The  once  common  plan  of  setting  bad  examples  of  English  before 
children  for  correction  is  wrong  in  theory  and  mischievous  in  practice. 
The  less  they  see  and  hear  wrong  usages  the  better. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  boy  who  was  set  to  Justify  or  correct  tlie  sentence—"  Ho  is 
taller  than  me."  Tliis  he  did  as  follows—"  This  is  wrong ;  it  should  be  '  I  am  taller 
than  him,'  because  the  first  person  is  more  worthy  than  the  third." 

(e)  The  dUtorenoe  between  termi  and  tilings  must  not  be  lost  light  oC 
In  teaching  grammar  far  too  little  attention  is  often  given  to  keeping 
a  clear  distinction  between  abstract  and  concrete,  and  between  the 
ideas  underlying  grammatical  terms  and  those  conveyed  by  the  words 
which  express  the  corresponding  qualities  or  existences  in  things. 
Hence  arises  no  little  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  learner — a 
confusion  which  is  slowly,  if  ever,  got  rid  of. 

Thus  the  pupil  must  be  made  to  understand  that  a  noun  is  not  a  thing  but  a 
word  or  symbol  standing  for  it ;  that  gender  is  a  grammatical  distinction  in  uv>nf<, 
and  must  not  bo  confounded  with  sex,  nor  must  masculine  and  feminine  be  con- 
founded with  male  and  female.  Verbs  again  are  not  actions:  nor  is  tense  time^  but  a 
grammatical  form  of  the  verb,  or  distinction  attributed  to  it,  which  corresponds  to 
the  time  dT  the  action.  Adjectives,  again,  do  not  express  the  qualities  of  nouns  but 
are  the  symbols  of  attributes  belonging  to  things ;  and  similarly  an  adverb  expresses 
an  attribute  of  the  action^  not  of  the  verb.  Even  grammatical  number  is  not 
number  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  a  form  of  the  irord  corresponding  to  nuuber  in 
the  things  signified. 

Much  of  the  successful  mastery  of  English  grammar  depends  upon 
the  ready  recognition  of  analogies,  hence  the  oomparatlve  method  will 
be  frequently  employed.  The  tai/chlng  will  be  almost  entirely  oral ; 
and,  as  it  is  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  mind, 
constant  use  will  be  made  of  the  black-board.  The  work  must  be 
kept  from  being  slow  and  dull,  and  the  method  modified  or  varied  at 
any  point  where  the  pupils  fail  to  grasp  what  is  being  taught 
Prinelplmi  mnst  not  be   introdnoed  prematnrely,  and  the  teacher 
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should  keep  in  mind  whither  the  instruction  is  tending,  so  that  the 

present  may  prepare  the  way  for  that  which  is  to  follow.      Frettao&t 

review  will  also  be  neeeasazy. 

The  exercises  and  illustrattTe  examples  aboulil  be  JadldouBly  selected  and 
systematically  arranged  to  suit  the  development  of  the  subject.  Want  of  care  in 
this  respect  is  a  common  defect.  No  preparation  is  made,  and  the  exercises  are 
conseqnently  left  to  tlie  chance  of  the  moment.  In  snch  a  case  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  they  are  often  unRatisfactor}-. 

(2)  Earliest  ieacking — inUrodxidory  work, — Before  anything  of  the 
nature  of  formal  grammar  is  attempted,  a  good  deal  may  be  done 
which  will  have  a  useful  bearing  on  the  after  instruction.  Young 
children  have  genemlly  only  a  very  limited  number  of  words  at  com- 
mand ;  and  the  first  business  of  the  teacher  is  to  extend  their  vocabu- 
lary, and  make  clear  the  meanings  of  such  words  as  are  brought  within 
their  view  in  the  ordinary  teaching.  The  reading  lessons  and  tbe 
object  lessons,  more  particularly,  may  be  made  to  bave  a  powerful 
effect  upon  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  lancrnage.  It  is  important 
also  from  the  first  to  accustom  the  pupil  to  express  himself  simply, 
naturally,  and  correctly  in  words  which  are  known  to  him ;  and,  in 
this  connection,  ellipses  and  easy  questions  are  of  the  greatest  use  as 
a  means  of  securing  the  neceasary  practice.  Frequent  corrections 
will  be  necessary ;  and  in  teaching  new  words  full  ase  should  be 
made  of  the  black-board. 

The  teacher  should  refer  to  Abbott  and  Seeley's  Knglisk  JjestoM  for  Rngluk  People 
for  an  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  the  greater  number  of  our  words  are  learned, 
and  their  meanings  gradually  narrowed  down  by  use  and  experience  until  they 
l)eeome  exact.  Children  will  frequently  grasp  approximately  the  sense  ot  a  steangt* 
word  if  they  hear  it  used  in  connection  Mith  others  all  of  which  are  dearly  under- 
stood. 

(3)  The  Sentence — Subject  and  Fredicaie.—lt  has  already  been 
pointed  out  that  tbe  child's  introduction  to  actual  grammar  should 
be  through  the  sentence.  He  should  be  led  to  the  recognition  of 
the  two  mam  partii  and  a  knowledge  of  their  nature  by  the  examina- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  examples  put  upon  the  black-board.  The 
determination  should  be  made  to  depend  upon  a  dear  apprehension  of 
the  sense,  and  questions  will  necessarily  play  an  important  part  in 
the  teaching.  > 

The  practioe  in  the  simi»lest  analjrsis  should  throughout  be  to  a 
larg«  extent  oral;   and  the  reading  book  may  be  made  to  afford 
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abundance  of  suitable  examples  if  a  little  care  is  exercised  in  their 
selection. 

Alongside  this  work  a  series  of  slmide  conBtmctlYe  exerdaes 
should  also  be  given,  so  that  the  pupils  may  not  only  know  a 
sentence  when  they  see  it,  but  be  able  to  shape  easy  sentences 
correctly  for  themselves.  Beyond  this  point  they  should  not  proceed 
for  some  time. 

(4)  EoBy  Analyiis  of  Sentences—The  Farts  of  Speech.— This  stage 
marks  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  real  beginning  of  formal  grammar. 
The  introductory  work  described  above  will  have  taught  the  child  to 
distinguish  between  subject  and  predicate,  and  the  teaching  may 
now  be  extended  to  more  detailed  analyilB,  the  words  belonging  to  the 
subject  being  considered  apart  from  the  subject  itself,  and  those  which 
modify  or  complete  the  predicate  being  detached  from  the  predicate 
proper.  The  separation  of  these  adjuncts  should  be  led  up  to  by 
the  teacher  taking  to  pieces  a  variety  of  simple  sentences  on  the 
black-board  and  pointing  out  the  use  of  each  part  The  way  in 
which  the  parts  are  named  should  then  be  explained ;  and  when  they 
can  be  determined  with  fair  certunty  in  easy  cases,  the  reading 
book  may  be  introduced  and  oral  exercises  given  systematically. 

The  grammatical  aaalyils  of  flie  aentenoe  ihonld  be  largely  based 
on  the  logical  aaalyiia  of  tbe  meaning ;  and,  at  this  stage,  the  teaching 
should  bo  free  from  all  technicalities  not  really  needed  as  a  matter  of 
convenience. 

Fnm  this  general  analyiis  tbe  teacher  may  easily  ]muu  to  the  parts 
of  apeeoh,  taking  the  noun  first,  then  the  verb,  adjective,  and  pronoun 
in  order.  The  function  of  conjunctions  and  prepositions,  as  connec- 
tives and  relational  words,  is  more  difficult  to  grasp;  hence  they 
should  not  be  taught  until  the  other  parts  of  speech  have  been  well 
learned. 

In  dealing  with  any  part  of  speech  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  pupil  should  pass  from  recognition  of  the  function  of  the  word  to 
its  classification,  from  use  to  definition.  The  order  of  the  atepa  of  the 
teaching  will  be  as  foUows  :— 

(a)  The  examination  of  a  number  of  sentences  on  the  black-board 
in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  the  pupils  to  note  the  office  or  nse  of  the 
parttenlar  word  (or  instance  of  the  port  of  speech  to  be  taught)  in 
each,  and  hence  to  recognise  its  general  or  characteristic  quality. 

2d 
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The  importance  of  diivcting  attention  to  the  function  of  a  word  first,  in  connection 
with  the  context,  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised.  We  cannot  settle  comctly 
till  we  see  how  a  word  is  used,  and  realise  its  force  in  the  sentence,  what  part 
of  speech  it  is :  for  its  classification  is  not  fixed,  bat,  as  Br.  Abbott  baa  pointed 
out,  "tiia  genius  of  the  English  language  is  that  any  word  may  bi  any  part  nj" 
tpueh."  "In  English,"  remarks  Mr.  Woodward,  "the  power  of  any  word  and  its 
influence  in  the  sentence  are  rarely  dependent  on  its  form  or  discoverable  by  formal 
tests,  but  rely  almost  entirely  upon  its  logical  relation  to  the  context.  The  part- 
of-speeoh  designation  cannot  be  determined  at  sight,  but  only  by  its  connection 
and  dependency." 

(6)  The  explanation  of  how  the  mode  in  which  a  word  is  need 
enables  us  to  place  it  in  a  class  with  other  words  which  are  employed 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  framing  of  a  snitahle  definition  to  serve 
as  a  classification  test  to  be  applied  in  future  determinations. 

The  ideas  to  be  contained  in  the  definition,  and  as  fhr  as  possible  the  wording, 
should  be  questioned  firom  the  pupils :  the  whole  may  then  be  moulded  into  shape  by 
the  teacher  so  as  to  give  the  greatest  attainable  clearness,  directness,  and  simplicity. 

The  teacher  must  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  pack  everything  into  a  cut«nd* 
dried  formula.  The  clear  grasp  of  the  meaning  and  application  of  the  definition  is 
absolutely  necessary  if  the  after  work  is  to  be  intelligently  performed :  and  not  until 
tliis  has  been  secured  should  the  definition  be  committed  to  memory. 

(c)  The  consideration  of  the  name  to  be  glTen  to  the  class,  that  is, 
how  we  are  to  designate  the  part  of  speech ;  and,  as  far  as  it  is  useful 
and  practicable,  the  explanation  of  the  grammatioal  term  used  and 
how  it  came  to  be  employed  instead  of  some  word  more  easily  under- 
stood. 

The  tsstnlesl  bsbms  of  the  parts  of  speech  are  a  difficulty  to  children,  but  the  terms 
are  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  language  to  be  given  up.  Many  teachers  advocate  the 
employment  at  first  of  such  terms  as  '  name-words,' '  say- words/  '  sort* words,*  'rela- 
tion-words/ and  so  on.  The  children  soon  feel  we  are  keeping  back  other  names  and 
want  to  know  them.  When  this  curiosity  is  aroused,  the  grammatical  terms  may  be 
given.  These  should  be  introduced  one  at  a  time  as  the  children  are  prepared  for 
their  reception.  A  few  suggestive  words  of  explanation  about  the  new  term  wiU  be 
useftil,  but  the  teacher  must  exercise  his  Judgment,  and  give  only  what  wiU  be  really 
helpftiL 

The  Inttmotion  at  this  stage  should  be  entirely  oral,  and  at  first 
the  sentences  presented  for  observation  should  be  mainly,  if  not 
altogether,  furnished  by  the  teacher  or  the  scholars,  as  the  illustrations 
will  in  this  way  be  far  more  likely  to  be  suitable  and  interesting  than 
if  they  are  merely  taken  from  books.    Later  on,  however,  the  read- 
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ing  books  will  be  found  very  useful  as  storehouses  of  examples.  In 
the  exercises  it  will  be  useful  to  give  some  instances  in  which  the 
same  word  is  employed  in  different  ways. 

The  preposittoiL  and  the  oonjiuictlon  are  the  most  difficult  parts  of 
speech  to  explain  intelligently.  It  will  be  found  that  children  are 
considerably  helped  in  grasping  the  first  geneial  notions  of  these 
words  if  they  are  led  to  look  upon  the  use  of  the  preposition  as  similar 
to  that  of  a  nail  or  glue,  and  the  office  of  the  conjunction  as  that  of 
a  hinge.^  In  dealing  with  the  preposition  it  has  been  thought  advis- 
able by  some  to  teach  prepositional  phrases  as  'relation-phrases'  firsts 
and  to  lead  the  pupils  to  see  that  such  phrases  are  generally  employed 
to  modify  the  meaning  of  the  verb,  and  sometimes  to  stand  in  place 
of  an  adjective.  The  force  of  the  '  relation-words '  or  prepositions 
would  then  be  brought  out,  and  finally  the  definition  given. 

When  all  the  parts  of  speech  have  been  dealt  with,  they  should  be 
grouped  80  as  to  show  their  relationships  and  to  make  clear  that  they 
include  all  the  uses  to  which  words  can  be  put  in  a  sentence.  In  this 
way  the  pupils  should  be  led  to  see  why  there  are  eight  parts  of 
speech  and  no  more :  or,  since  the  interjection  is  simply  an  emotional 
outburst  quite  unrelated  to  the  sentence,  we  may  say  that  there  are 
only  seven  fundamentally  distinct  kinds  of  words  used  in  the  expres- 
sion of  our  thoughts.  The  purpose  each  part  of  speech  serves  in 
relation  to  the  rest  will  thus  gradually  be  made  clear  and  some  further 
insight  gained  into  the  necessary  features  of  sentence  structure. 

(6)  Detailed  Qrammar— formal  analysU  and  parting, — So  far 
as  the  facts  of  grammar  are  oonoemed,  the  work  at  this  stage  should 
be  chiefly  devoted  to  the  teachtiig  of  the  Infleotiona.  Such  forms  as 
are  in  common  use  should  be  well  learned,  but  they  should  be  fully 
explained  and  illustrated  before  being  committed  to  memory. 

If  properly  used,  as  a  summary  of  the  teaching,  a  suitable  text- 
book will  now  be  of  considerable  service.  Essential  matters,  like  the 
use  of  the  apostrophe  in  connection  with  poesessives,  the  forms  of  the 
pronouns,  the  difference  between  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs, 
tense,  and  the  correct  use  and  force  of  the  auxiliary  verbs  ekall  and 
wUXy  may  and  can,  etc,  should  be  carefully  taught ;  but  the  elaborate 
classifications  sometimes  found  in  grammar  books  serve  no  useful 
purpose,  and  only  tend  to  make  the  subject  repulsive. 

I  Sm  ProfeMor  Meikl^John't  iidinirabla  Short  EnglUk  Oramttuir. 
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The  pupiPs  knowledge  of  the  terms  necessary  for  general  analsrsis 
may  be  gradually  extended  by  his  study  of  sentences,  alongside  the 
teaching  of  other  particulars  respecting  the  words ;  and  syntactical 
relations  may  be  explained  little  by  little  in  a  similar  way.  The  mode 
in  which  these  relations  should  not  be  taught  is  by  having  them  com- 
mitted to  memory  merely  as  a  series  of  rules  to  be  afterwards  applied. 

Time  must  be  given  for  the  pupil  to  realise  one  thing  thoroughly  before  another  is 
presented.  Too  often  the  child  is  hurried  from  point  to  point  without  any  clear 
understanding  what  he  U  about,  and  ends  by  becoming  hopelessly  bemuddled. 

A  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  valne  of 
analysis  and  the  place  it  should  occupy  in  the  teaching  of  English 
grammar.  Keasonably  and  intelligently  taught,  it  may  certainly  be 
rendered  a  valuable  exercise.  The  more  common  fEtults  are  making 
the  analysis  too  intricate  in  form,  insisting  upon  minute  distinctions 
of  little  moment,  and  allowing  the  work  to  degenerate  into  a  mere 
*  pigeon-holing  *  of  parts. 

As  previously  noted  the  grammatical  analysis  should  be  arrived 
at  tbrongli  the  logical  analjrsis  of  the  sense.  Attention  is  thus  com- 
pelled to  the  underlying  thought,  and  the  exercise  is  prevented  from 
becoming  a  *'  study  of  mere  empty  forms.''  For  teaching  purposes 
the  black-board  should  be  in  constant  use,  and  the  sentences  should 
be  'mapped  out'  in  such  a  way  that  the  relation  of  the  parts  may 
strike  the  eye.  The  common  book  arrangement  in  rectangles  is 
inelastic  and  uninteresting. 

As  disdiilinary  exercises,  analysis  and  parsing  should  proceed  side 
by  side,  and  the  one  be  made  to  assist  the  other.  The  examples  should 
be  carefully  graduated,  and  for  a  long  time  they  should  be  of  a 
fairly  easy  character.  The  unravelling  of  mere  structural  puzzles 
only  obscures  the  teaching  of  ordinary  constructions. 

The  work  for  the  most  part  should  be  conducted  orally,  as  in  this 
way  a  much  larger  amount  of  practice  is  secured  and  the  corrections 
are  thoroughly  made.  Further,  the  great  tendency  in  children  is  to 
guess  and  not  think  ;  and  in  written  exercises  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  th^m  to  consider  the  points  in  the  way  they  can  be  led  to  do  by 
skilful  questioning.  The  habU  of  thoughtful  consideration,  therefore, 
should  be  established  before  written  exercises  are  employed  to  any 
grciit  extent ;  and,  when  they  are  made  use  of,  they  must  be  very 
arefully  corrected. 


^ 
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The  power  to  parae,  viewed  as  a  mere  acoompliAhment,  is  almost,  if  not  quite, 
useless.  The  value  of  the  exercise  depends  entirely  upon  its  being  conducted  in  such 
a  way  as  to  discipline  the  fkculties.  The  practice  as  usually  carried  out  might  with 
much  advantage  be  considerably  simplified,  and  confined,  at  least  with  younger  pupils, 
to  such  particulars  as  can  be  clearly  made  out  and  have  a  regular  application  in 

lEngllah, 

(6)  Auxiliary  Exercises — Derivationy  Word-butlding,  etc, — ^Deriva- 
tion taught  in  a  reasonable  way,  and  within  clearly  defined  limits,  may 
be  made  a  very  useful  auxiliary  exercise  to  the  ordinary  teaching  of 
English.  It  is  a  gain  to  the  pupil  to  know  that  there  are  other 
languages  besides  our  own,  that  to  some  of  them  we  are  indebted  for 
many  of  the  words  which  now  form  part  of  our  speech,  and  that  in 
the  transfer  they  hare  been  modified  in  form  and  further  altered,  by 
the  addition  of  suitable  syllables  either  before  or  after  the  funda- 
mental forms,  to  express  Tarious  changes  of  meaning. 

The  sulject  is  one  which  demands  Judicious  management,  and  that  the  teacher  shall 
constantly  bear  in  mind  the  needs  of  the  child  and  the  strengthening  of  other  parts 
of  the  work.  Th*  tMoblac  maj  easUf  be  overdoM,  especially  where  the  pupils  have  no 
knowledge  of  any  language  but  their  own.  The  mere  giving  of  the  root  as  part  of  the 
explanation  of  every  word  is  a  quite  useless  proceeding. 

Only  the  more  important  roots,  from  which  groups  of  words  have 
been  derived,  should  be  taught ;  and,  as  a  preliminary,  the  common 
prefixes  ihonld  be  careAiUy  explained  and  ftilly  lUiutntted  by 
numerous  examples  upon  the  black-board,  until  their  force  in  com- 
bination is  thoroughly  understood.  When  the  prefixes  have  been 
mastered,  the  lessons  should  take  something  of  the  following  form : — 

(a)  A  number  of  words  firom  the  same  root  should  be  written  under 
one  another  on  the  black-board;  as,  for  instance,  compel,  dispel, 
expd,  impel,  propel,  repd  ;  or,  cMuce,  coivdMM,  deduce,  educe,  induce, 
introduce,  produce,  reduce,  etc  The  children  will  often  be  able  to 
supply  many  of  the  words  themselves. 

(6)  The  forms  of  the  words  composing  the  group  ilurald  be  com- 
pared, so  as  to  bring  out  the  element  common  to  the  whole ;  the 
meaning  of  this  part  should  be  explained,  and  the  Latin  root  given 
from  which  it  has  been  derived. 

(c)  To  the  meaning  of  the  stem  or  root  portion  should  then  be  added 
the  signification  of  each  of  the  prefixes  attached  to  the  words  taken, 
and  the  children  should  be  questioned  until  they  can  give  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  each  word  in  turn. 
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(d)  As  a  last  step,  constmetlTe  exerdfles  should  be  given,  the 
pupils  being  called  upon  to  frame,  either  orally  or  in  writing,  a 
number  of  sentences  in  which  each  word  dealt  with  is  made  use  of  in 
its  proper  sense. 

A  series  of  lessons  taught  in  this  way,  together  with  the  incidental  references  which 
may  often  bo  made  in  the  teaching  of  other  subjects,  will  help  to  make  the  child's 
knowledge  of  meanings  accurate,  and  will  enable  him  to  appreciate  the  fandamental 
relationship  of  the  rarious  words  of  each  particular  group.  The  work  will  also 
illustrate  the  composite  nature  of  our  own  language  and  the  way  in  which  it  has  grown 
to  be  what  it  is. 

Instruction  in  word-bnildinflr  should  be  associated  with  the  lessons 
described  above,  and  should  direct  attention  to  the  consideration  of 
other  forms  derived  from  the  original  English  words,  especially  firom 
such  as  "  have  a  progeny."  The  grouping  of  words  will  thus  be  con- 
tinued, and  the  varloni  prooesMS  iUiutntted  by  wbicli  worda  have  lieen 
formed  fram  one  another  by  means  of  affixes  and  prefixes. 

For  instance,  nouTU  flrom  verbs,  adjectives,  and  other  nouns ;  adjective*  ttom  nouns, 
verbs,  and  other  adjectives ;  verba  from  nouns,  adjectives,  and  other  verbs:  and  so 
on.  Almost  any  good  manual  on  language  Will  fUmish  all  that  the  teacher  needs  in 
the  way  of  information :  and  the  examples  he  can  easily  supplement  and  arrange  to 
Huit  his  own  purposes.    The  work  must  not  be  made  a  matter  of  cram. 

The  force  of  the  afBzM  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  should 
be  rendered  clear  by  the  examination  of  a  number  of  instances,  sup- 
plied as  far  as  possible  by  the  pupils  themselves  ;  and  the  forms  and 
meanings  should  be  fixed  by  further  exercise  in  classifying  examples 
drawn  from  recollection  or  the  examination  of  the  reading  book. 

The  changes  in  slgniflcation  and  use,  as  well  aa  in  form,  which 
wordB  have  undergone  in  the  past,  and  the  mode  in  which  these 
changes  came  about— their  life-history  so  to  speak — may  be  made  a 
most  attractive  study  to  advanced  pupils,  if  the  teacher  is  well 
informed  and  handles  the  material  at  all  skilfully  ;  and  something  of 
the  romance  attaching  to  the  story  of  particular  words  may  often  be 
brought  within  the  comprehension  of  even  young  pupils. 

Archbishop  Trench  in  his  Studu  of  Wordthaa  shewn  us  how  many  interesting  truths, 
records  of  human  experience,  relics  of  customs,  and  phases  of  old-world  thought  lie 
hidden  in  words ;  and  how  their  meanings  have  gradually  changed  with  time,  until 
the  thought  or  feeliug  the  word  originally  symbolised  has  become  blurred  almost  past 
recognition  in  the  present  usage.  Tlie  teacher  should  also  read  Max  Milller's  Scienee 
of  Tjangnage  and  make  use  of  a  really  good  dictionary  in  which  the  history  of  the  words 
is  traced. 
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Systematic  treatment  of  the  history  of  words  may  be  possible  only 
in  very  few  cases,  but  occasional  lessons  may  be  given  to  the  higher 
classes  in  almost  any  school;  and  many  opportunities  will  arise, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  explanation  of  the  reading  lesson, 
where  a  few  minutes  may  well  be  spent  in  directing  attention  to  the 
more  prominent  points  in  the  history  of  some  word  which  lends  itself 
to  such  treatment.  Properly  managed,  teaching  of  this  kind  is  stimu- 
lating in  a  high  degree ;  the  imagination  is  exercised,  interest  is 
excited,  and  the  full  force  and  meaning  of  the  words  dealt  with  is 
made  clear  and  impressive  in  a  way  which  the  most  careful  learning 
of  definitions  can  never  secure. 

The  importMiM  of  attaehing  tzMt  tmA  oomet  Idau  to  wordi  is  not  appreciated  in 
schools  as  it  should  be ;  and  far  too  little  help  and  enconragement  is  given  towards 
securing  the  Intelligent  and  habitual  use  of  a  dictionary.  Advanced  pupils  should  be 
provided  with  a  serviceable  book,  like  Chamben't  Dictionary^  and  trained  to  refer  to 
it  regularly  when  a  word  occurs  with  the  meaning  of  which  they  are  not  familiar. 

(7)  The  place  of  historical  grammar, — Historical  grammar  often 
throws  consideralilA  light  on  current  usages,  by  shewing  how  they 
grew  up  and  what  the  forms  were  originally.  It  thus  tends  to  intelli- 
gence, wbere  suitably  employed,  but  it  has  no  power  to  determine 
what  should  be  in  the  present.  There  are  reasons  "  for  most  of  the 
apparent  absurdities  and  anomalies  of  modem  English,''  and  the 
discovery  of  these  is  interesting  to  the  student  who  has  thoroughly 
mastered  the  elements  of  ordinary  grammar  and  is  capable  of 
appreciating  the  explanations.  To  introduce  them,  however,  in  the 
early  stages  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  simply  to  perplex  the  pupil, 
because  he  has  not  yet  got  firm  hold  of  the  present  forms  which  the 
historical  references  are  to  account  for.  Etcu  in  the  higher  stages 
historical  granmiar  needs  to  be  appealed  to  with  discretion,  and 
should  be  taught  as  an  aid,  not  as  an  end  in  itsell  The  great  thing 
is  to  guide  the  pupils  into  the  correct  use  of  the  language  as  it  exists 
to-day. 

In  elementary  schools,  except  for  very  occasional  illustration,  historical  grammar  is 
best  left  alone ;  for  here  there  is  neither  time  nor  reason  for  dealing  with  "  cariosities 
of  the  ancient  tongue  which  would  involve  both  teacher  and  pupils  in  learned  re- 
searches which  are  beyond  their  sphere."  Too  often,  so  much  is  said  about  the  old 
forms  that  the  real  point  of  the  explanation,  namely,  making  clear  the  present  use,  is 
missed. 

(8)  The  use  of  a  text-booh — ^A  suitable  grammar  book  is  a  very 
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useful  help  to  the  teaching,  if  properly  employed,  as  it  esaUM  tlie 
pupil  to  revlBs  and  fix  what  be  lias  been  tau«:ht,  and  to  realise  tbe 
r^lationsblp  of  tbe  tbzIous  parts.  Such  a  book  should  be  simple  and 
compendious  in  form,  and  present  the  various  facte  and  principles 
which  make  up  the  substance  of  the  instruction  in  their  proper 
perspective.  Tbe  infbnnation  sbould  not  be  set  to  be  learned  until  it 
bas  been  taugbt  orally  and  fully  illustrated  on  the  black-board.  Any 
minor  matters  which  are  inserted  in  the  book  should  be  omitted  by 
the  pupil  until  the  essentials  have  been  mastered. 

Uany  of  our  elementary  grammar  books  are  too  tecbnieal,  and  repel 
the  pupil  by  the  form  in  which  the  facts  are  stated ;  the  definitions 
are  not  unfrequently  loose  and  unsatisfactory,  and  the  dassifications 
in  many  cases  far  more  minute  than  is  necessary  for  any  practical 
purpose.  As  Professor  Laurie  observes:  "However  accurate  the 
distinctions  may  be  if  they  are  too  numerous  they  defeat  their  own 
ends." 

It  Is  a  common  mistake  to  make  nse  of  too  advanced  a  book.  The  statements  which 
the  pupil  has  to  learn  are  not  easily  grasped,  and  the  presence  of  mnch  that  he  has 
nothing  to  do  with  prevents  the  rest  firom  being  seen  in  Its  tnie  connection  and 
importance. 

III.  English  Composition. 

The  practical  study  of  composition  of  an  easy  kind  may  be  begun 

earlier  than  the  study  of  formal  grammar ;  but  when  the  latter  ia 

taken  up  the  two  subjects  should  be  taught  side  by  side.     Such 

truths  respecting  word-forms  and  syntactical  relations  as  the  pupil 

learns  in  the  one  he  should  be  called  upon  to  apply  in  the  other ;  and 

his  knowledge  of  these,  if  properly  appealed  to,  should  put  him  on 

the  alert  against  inaccuracies  and  give  fuller  meaning  and  force  to 

the  teacher's  criticisms. 

The  great  importance  of  training  children  to  express  their  thoughts  readily  and 
correctly  is  probably  recognised  theoretically  by  every  teacher ;  bat  the  instruction 
is  too  often  desultory  and  xmsatisfactory.  The  work  is  too  much  of  the  nature  of 
hap-hazard  experimenting,  regular  and  suitable  practice  la  not  properly  provided  for, 
and  the  graduation  of  the  exercises  is  Ikr  too  little  attended  to. 

(1.)  Qiialities  to  be  aimed  at  in  composition, — The  teaching  of 
composition  in  schools  should  be  directed  to  secure  the  writing  of 
plain  straightforward  English  prose,  free  from  error  and  obscurity. 
The  following  are  the  more  important  qualities  which  the  ^teacher 
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should  dwell  upon  and  illustrate  again  and  again  in  his  correction  of 
the  composition  exercises. 

(a)  MatoralnMs  and  simidicltF.  The  statements  should  be  ex- 
pressed in  an  easy  natural  way  and  be  the  real  outcome  of  having 
something  to  say.  The  words  should  be  such  as  the  pupil  is  familiar 
with,  and  the  simplest  which  will  serve  the  purpose  exactly.  Long 
high-sounding  words,  fine  writing,  pretentiousness,  sham  sentiment, 
and  moralising  are  to  be  distinctly  discouraged.  We  should  be 
careful  not  to  damp  out  individuality  by  insisting  upon  the  language 
being  of  the  kind  we  ourselves  should  make  use  of.  Honest  failure 
is  better  than  a  mere  patchwork  of  set  phrases  and  platitudes  adopted 
second-hand. 

Composition  Is  too  maeh  dissociated  Arom  speech,  as  thoogh  the  mode  of  ezpresslon 
in  writing  and  speaking  were  dlffexent.  A  boy  who  talks  fluently  enough  often 
becomes  awkwaxd  and  artificial  when  set  to  write,  because  he  thinks  he  has  to 
express  himself  in  a  hock  way. 

(6)  Cknreotness.  The  language  employed,  both  as  to  words  and 
sentence  structure,  should  be  in  accordance  with  commonly  accepted 
standards  of  accuracy.  A  knowledge  of  grammatical  forms  and  rules 
will  here  be  of  use  to  the  pupil,  and  to  these  he  should  be  constantly 
referred  when  he  &lls  into  error. 

Blunders  In  the  use  of  Inflexions,  bad  spelling,  and  wrong  punctuation  will  all 
need  to  be  careftUly  dealt  with.  Slang,  although  frequently  tolerated  in  common 
conversation,  should  flnd  no  place  In  composition;  nor  ahould  yulgarlsms  and 
proTincial  words  be  allowed  to  i 


(c)  Oleamess.  This  is  one  of  the  most  essential  things  to  which 
attention  should  be  directed,  and  one  which  may  be  taught  with 
success.  What  the  sentence  is  intended  to  mean  should  be  evident 
at  once ;  there  must  be  no  ambiguity,  no  vagueness.  Want  of  clear- 
ness arises  chiefly  from  imperfect  realisation  of  the  thought  to  be 
expressed,  from  the  muddling  up  in  the  same  sentence  of  matters 
which  should  be  distinct,  and  from  clumsy  construction  due  more 
especially  to  the  faulty  arrangement  of  the  words. 

"  Clearness,"  says  Dr.  Abbott,  "  is  simply  an  intellectual  quality,  not  depending 
like  strength  and  elegance  upon  emotional  or  lesthetic  gifts.  Clearness  may  therefore 
be  easily  taught  in  the  preparatory  schools,  and  the  principles  and  rules  upon  which 
it  rests  may  be  made  a  part  of  the  intellectual  equipment  of  the  pupil." 

(d)  Directness  and  foroe.  To  be  effective  ordinary  prose  should  be 
concise  and  vigorous  without  being  abrupt  or  wanting  in  smoothness. 


% 
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The  sentences  should  be  well  balanced,  and  so  arranged  that  the  form 
may  strike  the  eye  readily.  There  must  be  no  wordiness,  no  ram- 
bling, no  unwieldy  or  involved  constructions ;  and  such  words  should 
be  chosen  as  will  appeal  to  the  mind  most  powerfully  in  the  way 
intended.  Expenditure  of  effort  to  make  out  the  structure  means  so 
much  loss  of  attention  to  the  sense. 

Fe«U«nta  of  thovi^t  ftad  poornMi  of  mpiecion  fiiMnUy  fo  tofsfbor.  A  sentence  may 
be  clear  and  firee  fh)in  positlTe  error,  and  yet  may  be  the  baldeat  commonplace.  The 
ase  of  hackneyed  words  and  phrasos  often  gives  an  impression  of  weakness. 

The  gradual  training  of  the  child  to  recognise  what  really  good 
English  is  has  an  important  bearing  in  the  teaching  of  composition. 
It  gives  him  some  sort  of  standard  whereby  to  judge,  and  should  at 
least  make  clear  to  him  the  necessity  for  avoiding  the  commoner  and 
grosser  faults  in  his  own  efforts. 

Much  may  also  be  done  with  advanced  pupils  to  lead  them  to 
appreciate  the  beauties  of  style ;  but,  «o  far  as  practice  is  concerned^ 
the  higher  qualities  of  prose — depending  very  largely,  as  they  do 
upon  emotional  sensibility,  the  cultivation  of  the  taste,  an  extensive 
vocabulary,  and  a  delicately  trained  ear — lie  almost  entirely  outside 
the  scope  of  school  work. 

The  qvalltiM  of  artlsfele  prose  are  well  set  forth  in  the  following  passage  from  Sir 
Arthur  Helps'  Bealmdh,  describing  the  characteristics  of  a  sentence  of  the  highest 
kind.  "  It  should  be  powerful  in  its  eubstautives,  choice  and  discreet  in  its  a4Jectives, 
nicely  correct  in  its  verbs:  not  a  word  that  could  be  added,  nor  one  which  the  most 
fkstidious  would  venture  to  suppress :  in  order  lucid,  in  sequence  logical,  in  method 
perspicuous ;  and  yet  with  a  pleasant  and  inviting  intricacy  which  disappears  as  yon 
advance  in  the  sentence :  the  language  throughout  not  quaint,  not  obsolete,  not  eom- 
mon,  and  not  new :  its  several  clauses  Justly  proportioned  and  carefully  balanced,  bo 
that  it  moves  like  a  well-disciplined  army  organised  for  conquest:  the- rhythm  not 
that  of  music,  but  of  a  higher  and  more  fantastic  melodiousness,  submitting  to  no  rule, 
incapable  of  being  taught :  the  substance  and  the  form  alike  disclosing  a  happy  union 
of  the  soul  of  the  author  to  the  subject  of  his  thought,  having,  therefore,  individuality 
without  personal  predominance:  and  withal,  there  must  be  a  sense  of  felicity  about  it, 
declaring  it  to  be  the  product  of  a  happy  moment,  so  that  you  feel  that  it  will  not 
happen  again  to  that  man  who  writes  the  sentence,  or  to  any  other  of  the  sons  of  men, 
to  say  the  like  thing  so  choicely,  tersely,  mellifluonsly,  and  completely." 

(2)  TJie  means  to  be  employed  in  teachifig  composition, — These  are 
chiefly  as  follows  : — 

^  (a)  Direct  Instruction  as  to  what  is  required.    Before  the  pupil  is 
to  write,  the  teacher  should  explain  clearly  what  is  to  be  done. 
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and  how  it  may  be  accomplished.  A  few  simple  rules  respecting  such 
things  as  the  arrangement  of  words,  the  sequence  of  ideas,  and  the 
avoidance  of  common  faults,  will  be  found  useful ;  but  any  lengthy 
theoretical  statements  are  not  needed.  The  composition  manual 
should  be  known  by  the  teacher,  but  will  be  of  little  assistance  to 
young  pupils. 

"Half-a-dozen  rulM,"  remarks  De  Qoincey,  "for  evading  the  moat  frequently  re- 
curring forma  of  awkwardrutSf  of  obteurity,  of  misproportiont  and  of  douhU  meaning, 
would  do  more  to  aaaiat  a  writer  in  practice,  laid  under  some  necessity  of  hurry,  than 
volumes  of  general  disquisition.'* 

(6)  The  Imitation  of  a  good  model.  Consciously  or  unconsciously 
the  pupil  will  be  pretty  certain  to  imitate  the  forms  he  is  accustomed 
to  see  and  hear.  His  ereryday  experiences  will  have  more  influence 
upon  his  practice  than  rules  and  theoretical  explanations.  Hence  arises 
the  importance  of  familiarising  him  with  good  models,  and  of  ensuring 
that  the  language  employed  both  in  the  teaching  and  in  the  reading 
books  is  good  of  its  kind. 

After  the  composition  ezerdaea  on  any  sutyect  have  been  criticised,  the  teacher 
should  give  a  'fair  copy'  himself  on  the  blackboard,  and  discuss  the  reasons  for  the 
placing  of  particular  words,  the  arrangement  of  the  parts,  etc.  "A  grain  of  show- 
ing,"  as  Mr.  £.  E.  Bowen  observes,  *'.is  worth  a  bushel  of  telling." 

(c)  Oradoated  and  regnlar  practice  witti  oareftU  oozxection  of  errors. 
The  framing  of  sentences  as  answers  to  questions  in  the  ordinary 
lessons  will  afford  much  useful  practice  in  oral  composition,  especially 
if  the  teacher  is  careful  to  correct  any  clumsy  constructions  or  mis- 
takes in  grammar  which  occur.  As  the  pupil's  power  of  expression 
grows,  longer  statements  should  be  required  of  him,  until  at  length  he 
is  able  to  give  a  straightforward  accounjb  of  any  simple  occurrence. 
Systematic  written  exercises,  however,  are  by  far  the  most  important 
means  of  training  in  the  skilful  use  of  language.  They  must  be 
arranged  to  suit  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  and  thoroughly  corrected 
and  criticised  ;  in  fact^  their  efficiency  depends  almost  entirely  upon 
the  care  with  which  the  errors  are  pointed  out  and  the  defects  dis- 
cussed. It  is  useless  to  try  to  correct  all  faults  at  otkq.  Those  which 
are  most  serious  at  the  time  should  be  dealt  with  first ;  and  when 
these  have  been  got  rid  of,  others  should  be  attacked  in  order. 

The  tendency  is  for  the  pupils  to  give  insufRcient  heed  to  what  is  said  by  way  of 
correction.    The  exercise h  should  be  read  out  before  the  whole  class,  and  any  one 
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allowed  to  offer  suggestions  for  improvement.  The  black-board  shoold  be  in  constant 
,  use;  and,  after  the  conoctions  have  been  made,  it  is  often  well  to  have  the  ezerdae 
re-written  in  the  light  of  the  criticisms  which  have  been  offered.  In  the  higher 
stages,  the  fiiultlness  of  any  particular  constmetion  may  in  many  cases  be  brongfat 
home  more  strongly  by  calling  upon  the  pupils  to  analyse  the  dafeeiive  sentences. 

Smaller  matters,  such  as  the  statement  of  the  title,  the  division  into  paragraphs,  the 
punctuation,  neatness  of  arrangement,  good  writing,  the  leaving  of  a  margin  of  the 
same  width  for  corrections,  and  so  on,  should  not  be  disregarded. 

(d)  The  tralnliiff  of  tlie  ear.  What  is  called  a  '  good  ear '  is  a  use- 
ful auxiliary  in  the  writing  of  English,  when  the  more  essential 
qualities  of  correctness  and  clearness  have  been  acquired,  and  some 
amount  of  facility  and  grace  may  be  looked  for.  The  pupils  should 
gradually  be  trained  to  perceive  that  certain  arrangements  of  words 
are  more  easily  uttered  and  pleasanter  in  sound  than  others ;  and 
that  in  good  writing  the  sentences  do  not  proceed  by  jerks,  or  end 
abruptly,  but  flow  smoothly,  and  leave  both  mind  and  ear  satisfied  at 
the  dose. 

The  recognition  of  the  metrical  flow  of  poetry,  reading  aloud,  and  recitation,  are 
important  aids  to  this  cultivation  of  the  ear;  but  in  actual  composition  the  provinces 
of  poetry  and  prose  must  be  kept  quite  distinct.  With  advanced  pupils,  the  avoid- 
ance of  harsh  combinations.  Jingling  words,  and  rugged  constructions,  may  fidrly  be 
looked  for;  and  eventually  something  even  may  be  done  towards  leading  them  to 
appreciate  the  subtle  and  almost  infinitely  varied  rhythm  of  the  highest  prose,  so 
difllsrent  fh)m  the  regular  ftll  of  the  words  in  poetry,  but  producing  an  efltet  not  lets 
pleasing  to  an  ear  trained  to  detect  it 

(3)  The  nature  of  ike  exercises, — The  power  to  write  really  good 
composition  is  only  to  be  gained  by  practice.  To  teach  the  subject 
well,  the  exercises  need  to  be  carefully  graduated  and  arranged,  so  as 
to  stimulate  thought,  and  cultivate  observation,  judgment,  and  good 
taste,  in  a  manner  suited  to  the  pupil's  development  at  each  stage  of 
the  work. 

The  sntdects  set  to  be  written  about  should  be  definite,  capable  of 
simple  treatment,  and  sufficiently  limited  in  scope  to  allow  of  their 
being  satisfactorily  handled  in  the  space  and  time  allowed.  They 
must  also  be  within  the  pupil's  understanding  and  knowledge,  and 
such  as  will  be  likely  to  prove  interesting  enough  to  engage  attention. 
The  first  condition  of  luooesB  is  that  the  irapU  shall  have  adequate 
information  for  the  purpose  ;  if  he  has  nothing  to  say,  and  is  required 
to  invent,  he  is  pretty  certain  to  write  rubbish,  and  to  write  it 
'adly. 
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The  otolot  of  nt^MW  should  receive  much  more  careftQ  attention  than  is  commonly 
given  to  it  Many  of  those  recommended  in  books  are  fkr  too  ambitious,  and  demand 
greater  breadth  of  view  and  grasp  of  detail  than  can  reasonably  be  expected  from 
youthAil  writers,  llattan  of  aa  abstract  nators  ihonU,  as  a  nds,  be  avoidsd.  The 
virtues  were  once  fitvonrite  sulnlects ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  common  sense  has 
banished  dissertations  upon  them  firom  most  of  our  schools. 

(a)  Reproduction  of  a  lixnple  narratiye  or  itory.  The  matter  must 
be  communicated,  or  got  up,  before  the  children  are  set  to  write. 
The  common  plan  is  for  a  short  story,  as  one  of  uEsop's  Fables,  or 
any  amusing  incident,  to  be  narrated  by  the  teacher  so  as  to  bring 
out  into  relief  the  more  important  points.  These  are  still  further 
impressed  by  questioning  ;  and  any  necessary  instructions  are  given. 
The  pupils  are  then  called  upon  to  give  an  account  in  writing  of 
what  they  have  heard,  and  the  exercises  are  criticised  and  corrected 
as  already  described. 

in  the  earliest  exercises  it  is  well  to  have  the  story  written  out  first  as  a  series  of 
short  answers  to  questions  which  are  given  one  at  a  time,  so  as  to  compel  attention 
to  each  point  in  order.    The  whole  may  then  be  re-written  in  the  usual  way. 

(6)  Basy  deicription.  This  exercise  demands  more  judgment  than 
the  last,  and  for  some  time  more  help  will  be  needed  in  the  way  of 
suggestion  as  to  treatment  The  objects  to  be  described  should  be 
such  as  are  known  to  the  pupils  first  hand.  Any  interesting 
thing  with  which  they  are  acquainted,  or  which  can  be  placed  before 
them,  together  with  such  subjects  as  a  country  walk,  a  cricket  or 
football  match,  and  so  on,  may  be  made  use  of. 

The  importance  of  seizing  upon  the  salient  features  first  and  omit- 
ting unimportant  details,  as  well  as  of  taking  the  points  in  some 
natural  order,  must  be  made  clear  by  the  teacher ;  and  in  the  early 
exercises  it  will  be  well  to  put  upon  the  black-board  a  rough  oui- 
line  of  the  facts  which  the  pupils  may  fill  in  for  themselves. 

A  good  exercise  by  way  of  variety  is  to  place  a  picture  in  fh>nt  of  the  class,  or  to 
select  a  suitable  one  that  the  children  have  in  their  reading  books,  and  .to  let  them  tell 
in  words  what  the  picture  shews.  In  this  some  latitude  should  be  allowed  to  the 
imagination. 

(c)  AtMrtrmcta  of  Beading  LesMns,  eta  The  story  or  information 
given  in  the  reading  lesson  will  often  form  an  admirable  subject  for  a 
succeeding  composition  exercise,  and  might  with  advantage  be  much 
more  frequently  made  use  of  than  it  is.  The  plan  of  calling  upon 
the  pupils  in  this  way  to  give  an  outline  of  what  they  have  read 
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encourages  them  to  give  attention  to  the  subject-matter  during 

reading,  helps  to  perfect  their  knowledge  of  the  words,  and  saves  the 

time  otherwise  required  in  many  cases  for  ^ving  the  necessary 

information. 

The  exercise  may  be  varied  in  many  ways.  In  some  instances  a  brief  abstract  of 
the  important  points  of  the  whole  lesson  may  be  reqoired,  with  or  without  the  books 
open.    This  will  form  a  useful  introduction  to  what  is  known  as  pricls  writing. 

(d)  Letter  writing.  This  is  an  excee<Hngly  useful  form  of  exercise, 
and  one  which  should  always  form  part  of  the  composition  work. 
No  child  should  leave  school  without  being  able  to  write  a  passable 
letter. 

In  the  early  stages  the  letter  should  be  of  the  simplest  kind,  to  a 
schoolfellow  or  relative.  The  mode  of  beginning  and  ending  such  a 
letter  should  be  explained,  and  attention  drawn  to  the  little  courtesies 
and  inquiries  which  are  usual  beyond  the  information  to  be  conveyed. 
The  teacher  shoidd  then  point  out  how  to  proceed  with  the  body 
of  the  letter,  and  give  some  examples  himself  upon  the  black-board 
by  way  of  illustration.  The  mode  of  folding  the  letter  properly,  and 
of  directing  the  envelope  should  also  be  exhibited* 

In  the  higher  stages  more  conventional  modes  of  address  and 
subscription  shoidd  be  explained.  The  pupil  should  be  shewn  how 
to  apply  for  a  situation,  what  points  respecting  his  qualifications,  etc, 
should  be  given,  and  the  order  in  which  these  should  be  stated. 
Business  forms  shoidd  also  be  discussed,  and  the  necessity  for  brevity 
and  clearness  insisted  upon.  The  conditions  should  be  varied  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  teacher  should  put  a  few  notes  upon  the  black- 
board as  to  what  is  to  be  communicated  in  each  case. 

When  these  matters  have  been  fairly  mastered,  information  may  be  given  as  to  how 
to  address  persons  of  different  ranks  in  society,  and  how  to  refer  to  them  in  the  body 
of  a  letter.    These  forms  should  be  entered  in  the  pupil's  note-book  for  future  use. 

(e)  Reports  of  oral  lessons.  In  the  upper  classes  the  pupils  should 
be  taught  how  to  take  notes  in  a  short  suggestive  way,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  write  out  afterwards  a  much  longer  and  connected 
acoount  of  the  lesson.  The  preparation  in  this  way  of  reports  of  the 
Tr^urt?  important  lessons,  especially  those  in  science,  has  many  points 
of  Uijoialness,  and  may  easily  be  made  to  serve  all  the  purposes  of  a 
compoeitlon  exercise. 

When  the  pupils  b^in  to  use  note*books,  the  teacher  should  give  some  examples  on 
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the  black'boftrd  of  tlie  kiud  of  notes  he  wishes  taken.  Only  when  the  fom  of  the 
statement  is  important  should  the  teacher's  actual  words  be  taken  down  in  full,  and 
for  this  time  should  be  allowed. 

(/)  Tliemes,  ets;  The  word  *  essay '  is  a  pretentious  tenn  as  applied 
to  school  exercises,  and  is  best  abandoned.  Many  suitable  subjects- 
historical,  geographical,  scientific,  and  general — ^may  easily  be  found ; 
but,  as  mentioned  above,  subjects  of  an  abstract  nature,  especially 
such  as  need  wide  knowledge  and  experience  of  life  to  handle  at  all 
successfully,  should  be  avoided.  There  is  nothing  gained,  but  much 
lost,  Iby  calling  upon  the  child  to  attempt  things  beyond  his  power. 

The  pupil  BhoQld  be  perfectly  dear  as  to  wliat  is  required  of  him. 
The  directions  should  be  few,  and  as  definite  as  possible  The  teacher 
should  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  material  should  be  selected, 
and  shew  how  it  may  be  arranged  in  the  most  suitable  order  for  one 
point  to  lead  on  naturally  to  the  next.  The  importance  of  nn 
attractive  beginning  in  order  to  secure  attention,  and  of  an  effective 
ending  so  as  to  leave  the  mind  impressed,  should  also  be  pointed  out 
and  illustrated. 

In  connection  with  this  part  of  the  work,  attention  should  be  drawn 
to  synonymous  terms,  niceties  of  meaning,  the  right  use  of  the  relatives 
and  connectives,  the  avoidance  of  exaggeration  and  of  the  frequent  use 
of  superlatives,  and  to  the  influence  of  different  arrangements  of  the 
words  in  a  sentence.  The  so-called  'flgnres  of  speech' — especially 
the  tise  of  metaphors  and  similes — should  be  explained  and  illustrated 
by  numerous  carefully  selected  examples.  The  not  uncommon 
fault  of  mixing  up  metaphorical  expressions — as  in  the  case  of  the 
gentleman  who  said,  "  I  will  not  allow  this  to  go  on,  and  when  I  put 
my  foot  down,  I  put  it  down  with  a  firm  hand" — should  be  very 
carefully  pointed  out 

The  pupil  must  be  made  to  feel  that  to  write  eoaVlaaoiis  coaapoiltloa  at  all  well,  it  is 
neeusary  to  take  pains ;  and  that  he  cannot  hope  to  succeed  imless  he  first  decides 
upon  what  he  Is  going  to  sa/i  and  arranges  the  points  in  a  natural  ordar. 

All  the  members  of  the  class  should  write  upon  the  same  subject,  and  all  should 
benefit  by  the  criticisms  given  of  each  exercise  in  turn. 

(g)  The  aDsw«rl]iff  of  aa  ezamination  paper. — ^In  these  days,  when 
so  much  is  made  to  depend  upon  examinations,  it  is  astonishing  that 
definite  instruction  is  not  more  often  given  as  to  the  mode  of  setting 
about  the  answering  of  an  examination  paper.    Many  an  examinee. 
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who  is  well  informed,  fails  to  put  down  what  he  knows  in  the  best 
way,  or  in  the  most  expeditious  manner,  because  he  has  never  been 
shewn  how. 

The  oommoiier  ftvlts  found  In  written  aniwerB  are  want  of  logical 
coherence,  rambling  pointless  statements,  faulty  subordination  of 
parts,  wordiness,  writing  what  is  not  asked  for,  and  bad  arrangement. 
The  careful  criticism  and  teaching  necessary  to  correct  these  should 
be  a  distinct  gain  from  the  point  of  view  of  composition ;  as  should 
also  the  accompanying  training  to  select  what  is  important  out  of 
what  is  known,  and  to  state  this  with  just  the  necessary  amount  of 
detail  and  no  more. 

To  auswar  an  examiDation  paper  well  requiieSi  in  addition  to  knowledge,  a  certain 
amount  of  skill,  which  is  only  to  be  gained  by  property  rapervlMd  praetlM.  If  the 
exercise  is  to  be  of  much  benefit,  a  good  deal  more  must  be  done  besides  merely 
correcting  mistakes  in  matters  of  fact,  which  is  often  all  that  is  attempted.  One 
important  help  is  for  the  teacher  occasionally  to  give  Q  series  of  answers  himself  upon 
the  black-board  as  models. 

(h)  ParaphxaaincT. — Teachers  and  writers  are  by  no  means  agreed  as 
to  the  usefulness  of  paraphrasing  as  a  school  exercise.  Many  condemn 
it  in  no  measured  terms.  Professor  Laurie  says  :  **  A  more  detestable 
exercise  I  do  not  know.  It  is  an  impious  and  unholy  use  of  pen  and 
ink."  Very  much  depends,  however,  upon  the  way  in  which  it  is 
carried  out 

In  many  instances  the  same  structure  is  kept,  and  all  that  is 
attempted  is  the  mere  substitution  of  less  suitable  words  for  those 
which  have  been  deliberately  chosen  by  the  author  to  oonvey  his 
meaning.  It  is  impossible  to  find  proper  equivalents  for  many  of  the 
terms,  and  delicate  shades  of  meaning  are  not  unfrequently  quite  lost. 
Sometimes  even  the  general  senjse  is  very  badly  expressed,  and  in 
any  case  whatever  force  and  beauty  the  original  may  possess  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  destroyed. 

It  may  be  urged,  however,  that  paraphrasing  properly  conducted 
compels  attention  to  the  sense,  enlightens  the  pupil  as  to  the  resources 
of  language,  and  leads  to  the  recognition  of  the  skill  with  which  the 
original  is  put  together.  It  is  a  test  of  understanding,  and  affords  a 
good  practical  training  in  the  use  of  words,  a  training  of  much  the 
same  character  as  that  derived  from  translation.  It  may  be  doubted, 
also,  whether,  after  all,  the  appreciation  of  the  passage  as  literature 
really  suffers  to  any  great  extent 
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A  very  useful  preliminary  exercise  is  to  have  passages  of  verse 
written  out  in  direct  prose  order.  The  sentences  should  be  put  in 
the  simplest  form,  and  any  omitted  words  supplied ;  but  the  original 
language  should  be  kept  as  far  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  weaken  down 
the  sense  or  interfere  with  the  aptness  of  the  phrases  and  the  beauty 
of  the  images  employed. 

Paraphrasing  proper,  if  used  at  all,  should  come  late,  inasmuch  as 
it  demands  a  knowledge  of  words  and  a  skill  in  composition  which 
can  only  reasonHbly  be  expected  from  advanced  pupils.  The  sense  of 
the  passage  should  be  thoroughly  mastered  with  the  help  of  the 
teacher  first,  and  the  mode  of  dealing  with  any  specially  difficult 
phi-ase  indicated.  The  pupil  should  then  be  called  upon  to  express 
the  whole,  without  any  undue  lengthening  out,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
maintain  the  spirit  or  general  character  of  the  composition  and  the 
same  relative  prominence  of  the  ideas  to  be  conveyed. 

The  pieces  set  for  pamphnsiDg  should  be  carefully  graduated,  and  such  as  the 
pupil  can  clearly  understand  with  a  little  help  and  trouble.  In  many  cases  those 
selected  are  far  too  difficult,  and  the  exercises  correspondingly  unsatisikctory  and 
useless. 

IV.  English  Literature. 

Literature  may  be  made  one  of  the  most  edocative  and  hnmanislTig 
of  all  school  studies.  It  is  more  than  knowledge,  and  appeals  to  the 
imagination  and  the  ssthetlo  emotions,  as  well  as  to  the  under- 
standing. Taught  in  a  liberal  spirit,  it  should  not  only  give  infor- 
mation and  store  the  mind  with  valuable  ideas  and  beautiful  imi^es, 
but  conduce  to  the  elevation  of  thought  and  character,  and  add  to 
the  happiness  of  life  by  opening  up  new  sources  of  pleasure.  If  this 
is  lost  sight  of  the  mere  instruction  in  facts  will  count  for  little. 

The  first  object  of  the  teaching  should  be  to  enable  the  pupil  to 
enjoy  what  he  reads,  and  to  guide  and  enlighten  him  so  that  he  may 
come  to  appreciate  something  of  the  x>ower  of  the  author  as  a  thinker, 
and  of  the  value  and  beauty  of  the  work  as  art.  He  has  to  learn 
gradually  what  is  meant  by  etyle  in  literature,  and  to  realise  the 
elevation  of  tone,  breadth  of  view,  and  perfection  of  thought  and 
expression,  which  characterise  its  highest  form. 

In  the  early  stages  appreciation  is  the  most  important  thing; 
but  eventually  more  critical  matters  will  be  introduced  and  the 
pupil  will  be  led  to  discern  the  difference  between  the  clothing  of 

2£ 
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a  thought  in  an  exquisite  garment  of  language  exactly  appropriate 
to  it,  and  a  florid  style  adopted  merely  for  display  regardless  of  its 
suitability  to  the  ideas  to  be  expressed. 

The  nature  of  the  work  has  been  felicitously  expressed  by  Mr. 
H.  C.  Bowen  :  *^  By  the  study  of  literature  as  literature^  I  mean  the 
study  of  a  poem  or  prose  work  for  the  sake  of  its  substance,  its  form, 
and  its  style ;  for  the  sake  of  the  thought  and  the  imagination  it 
contains,  and  the  methods  used  to  express  these ;  for  the  sake  of  it-s 
lofty,  large,  or  acute  perception  of  things ;  its  power  of  exposition, 
the  beauty,  force,  and  meaning  of  its  metaphors,  its  similes,  its 
epithets,  the  strength  and  music  of  its  language." 

Interest  in  literature  may  be  fostered  almost  from  the  first  by  the 
learning  and  repetition  of  simple  poems.  These  should  be  good  of 
their  kind,  natural  in  expression,  and  level  with  the  child's  under- 
standing. The  subjects  must  be  such  as  are  within  the  range  of  his 
experience  and  sympathies  and  appeal  more  to  the  emotions  than 
to  the  intellect.  Some  suitable  pieces  the  reading  books  will  supply; 
and  others  may  easily  be  found.  Throughout,  also,  the  reading  by 
the  teacher  of  entire  pieces,  whether  poems  or  stories,  will  do  much 
towards  inducing  in  the  pupil  a  liking  for  books. 

With  reference  to  the  early  teaching  of  literature,  no  direct 
instruction,  beyond  that  which  the  reading  lesson  supplies,  should 
be  given  until  the  pupil  can  read  fluently.  Short  poema  or  lelectioiui 
may  then  be  taken,  and  examined  with  closer  attention  than  the 
time  which  can  be  spared  from  the  reading  lesson  allows.  The 
characteristics  of  the  piece,  both  as  to  form  and  substance,  should 
be  pointed  out,  and  any  difficulty  in  tlie  way  of  understanding 
should  be  removed  ;  but  the  discussion  of  all  critical  matters  should 
be  reserved  for  a  later  stage.  The  work  must  be  attractive,  and 
carried  on  largely  by  means  of  questions.  The  important  thing  is 
not  how  much  the  pupil  can  be  made  to  remember  of  what  the 
teacher  has  said  about  this  or  that  passage,  but  how  much  he  can 
be  made  to  see  in  it  for  himself. 

The  more  advanced  teaching:  of  literature  should  deal  with  pieces 
sufficiently  complete  in  themselves  to  allow  of  the  design  of  the 
whole  and  the  relationship  of  the  various  parts  being  made  out  A 
book  of  extracts  is  altogether  too  scrappy  to  afford  the  training 
required.     For  his  own  pleasure  the  pupil  can  scarcely  read  too 
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widely  ;  bat,  for  purposes  of  study,  it  is  &r  better  to  master  one  or 
two  typical  works,  than  to  scamper  over  a  great  many  and  get  no 
adequate  notion  of  any  one  of  them. 

The  work  Chosen  should  be  treated  from  the  literary  standpoint, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  it  shoidd  be  made  to  illustrate  the  characteristic 
features  of  its  class.  It  should  be  read  through  carefully  so  that  a 
general  view  of  the  whole  may  be  obtained,  before  the  different  topics 
to  be  considered  are  dealt  with  in  detail.  Unusual  or  obsolete  words, 
allusions,  and  any  difficulty  of  construction  or  meaning,  should  then 
be  explained.  The  artistic  qualities  of  tbe  style — its  appropriate- 
ness, grace,  happy  choice  of  words,  beautiful  imagery,  picturesque 
epithets,  skilful  arrangement  of  the  parts,  and  so  on — should  be 
pointed  out  as  opportunities  occur ;  and  when  the  whole  has  been 
gone  through,  it  will  often  be  useful  to  group  the  more  marked 
instances  of  each  for  further  consideration.  The  story  or  plot  and 
the  characters  portrayed  should  be  considered  separately.  The 
attempt  to  deal  with  all  the  various  points  in  a  single  reading  only 
distracts  the  pupil  and  leaves  no  clear  impression  of  anything.  The 
more  striking  and  typical  passages  should  also  be  learned  by  heart ; 
and  if  properly  mastered  in  other  ways  these  will  serve  as  standards 
of  reference  as  well  as  store  the  mind  with  beautiful  thoughts  and 
felicitous  expressions. 

The  instruction  should  be  earnest,  but  neither  dry  nor  formal ; 
and  it  must  not  be  overloaded  with  a  multitude  of  references,  gram- 
matical exercises,  derivations,  antiquarian  notes,  and  unnecessary 
details  which  obscure  that  with  which  the  pupil  is  chiefly  concerned. 
To  treat  a  work  of  art  merely  as  a  carpus  vile^  to  be  made  use  of 
only  as  material  for  dissection  and  the  study  of  tissues,  is  to 
degrade  it,  as  well  as  to  disgust  the  pupil  and  miss  all  the  higher  and 
better  things  which  the  study  should  give.  Above  all  we  must  not  make 
tbe  sntject  repulsive. 

It  has  often  been  urged  that  the  main  consideration  is  to  make 
the  pupil  acquainted  with  books,  not  with  what  has  been  said  of 
them,  and  this  so  far  is  no  doubt  true ;  but  criticism,  so  long  as  it  is 
suggestive  and  stimulating,  has  a  rightful  place  in  teaching,  and, 
judiciously  employed,  is  distinctly  helpful.  Critical  insight  is  a 
matter  of  slow  growth,  but  it  can  be  cultivated ;  and  a  wise  teacher 
may  do  much  by  his  remarks  to  open  the  pupil's  eyes  to  beauties 
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which  he  would  not  discover  for  himself,  and  to  enable  him  to  realise 
far  more  completely  than  he  could  unaided  the  spirit,  meaning,  and 
purpose  of  that  which  he  reads.  The  thing  to  guard  against  is 
allowing  him  to  quote  parrot-like  a  series  of  critical  phrases  without 
any  adequate  comprehension  of  what  they  mean.  CQiam  ad2iiizati0n 
and  pretence  are  always  to  be  difloomaged. 

The  spirit  in  which  the  teacher  ocmdncts  the  work  has  much  to  do  with  his  success. 
He  should  be  well  read,  apt  in  the  use  of  parallel  passages  and  illnstraUons,  and  in 
full  sympathy  with  his  class  and  his  subject.  He  is  not  likely  to  induoe  boys  to  take 
interest  in  that  in  which  he  takes  no  delight  himself. 


IV.  ELEMENTABT  8CIEN0E. 

The  training  to  be  derived  from  the  right  study  of  science  is 
different  from  that  to  be  obtained  from  the  learning  of  mathematics 
or  of  languages.  No  one  of  these  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  form  a 
complete  means  of  mental  development ;  and  each  should  form  part 
of  any  scheme  intended  to  afford  the  child  the  all-round  education 
which  it  is  so  desirable  should  be  provided  for  him. 

The  facts  of  science,  it  is  true,  have  in  themselves  a  practical  value 
merely  as  knowledge  ;  but,  apart  from  the  training  of  which  they 
may  be  made  the  vehicle,  this  value  would  not  in  itself  be  sufficient 
warrant  for  the  Rystematic  introduction  of  science  into  our  schools. 
When  properly  dealt  with,  however,  science  lias  a  Just  claim  to  aa 
important  place  in  education,  and  ropiflieB  a  training  wbidi  notbisff 
else  can  give  in  so  satisfactory  and  easily  attainable  a  way. 

Science,  like  other  things,  has  suflTered  fh)m  the  over-zeal  of  some  of  its  advocates. 
To  vaunt  its  claims  as  paramount  to  those  of  everything  else,  and  almost  as  though 
it  were  the  only  thing  necessary,  is  to  defeat  the  object,  desirable  as  it  is  in  itself, 
with  which  those  claims  are  put  forward. 

(1)  2%e  aim  and  purpose  of  the  work, — The  aim  of  the  early 
instruction  in  science  should  be  to  afford  a  useful  training  to  the 
foculties,  and  prepare  the  pupil  for  the  more  formal  and  systematic 
treatment  of  the  subject  later  on,  and  serve  as  a  guide  to  his  future 
studies.  It  should  give  him  some  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
Science,  and  make  him  acquainted  with  such  of  the  more  simple 
principles  and  fundamental  truths  as  are  within  his  grasp ;  as  well  as 
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enable  hiiu  to  gain  some  insight  into  the  way  in  which  these  truths 
have  been  arrived  at — that  is,  into  the  scietUifie  meOiod. 

The  child's  waimUj  is  being  eontintwlly  aronsed  in  the  things  liy  which  he  is 
sorroanded,  and  many  are  tlie  questions  he  asks  concerning  them.  Tlie  teacher 
should  keep  in  mind  this  natural  tendency,  and  so  stimulate  the  pupil's  interest  by 
means  of  it,  as  to  make  him  anxious  to  know  more.  *'  How  much  better  and  more 
intelligent  would  early  training  be,"  observes  Archdeacon  Wilson,  "  if  curiosity  were 
looked  on  as  the  store  of  force,  the  possible  love  of  knowledge  in  embryo  in  the  child's 
mind,  which  in  its  later  transformations  is  so  highly  valued." 

One  great  object  in  teaching  elementary  science  should  be  to  bring 
the  child  into  actual  contact  with  the  realities  of  nature,  and  this  in 
such  a  way  as  to  train  the  obeerratlon,  tbe  Judgment,  and  tlie 
reasoning.  The  teaching  will  also  afford  frequent  opportunities  for 
cultivating  the  conceptive  power,  and  the  simpler  phases  of  imagina- 
tion which  are  concerned  in  the  mental  realisation  of  things  that  are 
beyond  the  sphere  of  the  action  of  the  senses. 

Tbe  pupil  must  be  trained  to  nie  Ills  eyes,  bands,  and  ears  as  instru- 
ments for  gaining  knowledge  ;  and  especially  must  he  be  taught  how 
to  direct  his  attention  to  one  thing  at  a  time  so  that  he  may  take  in 
rapidly  what  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  see.  He  must  further  be  led 
to  weigh  evidence  carefully,  to  connect  one  fact  with  another  so  as  to 
determine  the  natural  sequence  of  events  in  any  given  phenomenon, 
and  finally,  to  make  easy  deductions  from  the  observed  facts  or 
established  conclusions. 

"The  spirit  of  observation,"  says  Compayr^,  "  is  the  best  of  professors."  The  im- 
portance of  training  the  senses  to  greater  acutencss,  rapidity,  and  certainty  of  action, 
inasmuch  as  the  perceptions  gained  through  their  agency  form  the  foundation  of 
all  real  knowledge  and  are  a  necessary  condition  of  the  correct  interpretation  of  what 
is  conveyed  in  words,  has  been  already  pointed  out.  No  subject  offers  better  oppor- 
tunities for  such  training,  and  for  impressing  upon  the  pupil  how  much  he  can  discover 
for  himself  with  a  little  effort,  than  elementary  science.  To  teach  it,  however,  as  a 
number  of  independent  items  of  information  to  be  merely  fixed  in  the  memory  is  to 
lose  sight  entirely  of  its  educational  value. 

Another  important  object  of  the  teaching  should  be  the  formation 
of  good  intellectual  babits  ;  especially  those  concerned  with  connected 
and  direct  thought,  steady  and  vigorous  attention,  careful  investiga- 
tion before  arriving  at  a  decision,  cautious  generalisation,  and  exact- 
ness both  of  idea  and  statement.  The  study  of  science  should  also 
have  a  moral  value,  and  cultivate  the  spirit  of  thoroughness,  of  per- 
severance, of  self-reliance,  of  patience  in  the  presence  of  difficulty. 
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and  of  absolute  loyalty  to  truth.  "  Science,"  says  Archdeacon  Wilson, 
"  encourages  the  habit  of  mind  which  will  rest  in  nothing  but  what 
is  true ;  truth  is  the  ultimate  and  only  object,  and  there  is  the  eyer- 
recurring  appeal  to  facts  as  the  test  of  truth." 

The  pupil  has  to  learn  to  judge  justly  for  hiiaself,  and  in  doing  this  he  should  as 
far  as  possible  be  saved  fin>m  error.  Anything  which  adds  to  his  power  of  dis- 
tinguishing that  which  is  true  fh)m  that  which  is  false  is  not  without  its  importance 
in  education. 

The  value,  also,  of  seieBtlfle  k]iowl«4c«  in  making  us  acquainted  vriih  many  facts 
wliich  have  a  useful  bearing  on  everyday  life,  and  iu  widening  the  horizon  of  our  ideas 
should  not  be  lost  sight  oC  It  lias  been  said  that  "  ignorance  produces  as  many 
disasters  as  malevolence.**  *'  It  is  something  to  know  that  there  are  scientific  pro> 
blems ;  to  know  enough  to  know  that  others  know  more,  to  be  able  to  say  this  must 
be  referred  to  a  chemist  and  this  to  a  geologist" 

(2)  The  general  nature  of  the  teaching. — In  no  section  of  his  work 
does  the  teacher  need  to  be  more  fully  and  accurately  acquainted 
with  his  subject,  or  to  take  more  pains  to  present  it  in  a  suitable 
form,  than  in  elementary  science.  "The  power  of  teaching  a  little," 
says  Professor  Huxley,  "  depends  on  knowing  a  great  deal,  and  that 
thoroughly."  Ready  recognition  of  the  difficulties  which  stand  in 
the  way  of  understanding,  lucid  explanation,  simple  and  exact  state- 
ment^ logical  development  of  the  subject  matter,  adroit  handling  of 
the  illustrations,  carefiil  connection  of  the  ideas,  and  skilful  summing 
up  are  all  necessary. 

Book  knowledge  alone  is  Insnfflcient.  The  teacher  must  know  his 
facts  from  all  sides,  and  as  far  as  possible  at  first  hand ;  he  must 
realise  their  interdependence  and  relative  importance,  and  make  up 
his  mind  how  they  can  best  be  brought  before  the  pupil  so  as  to 
educate  as  well  as  inform  him.  His  teaching  must  be  controlled  by  a 
definite  plan ;  he  must  be  perfectly  clear  as  to  what  is  and  what  is 
not  to  be  taught,  and  be  cautious  not  to  do  himself  what  ought  to  be 
done  by  his  class. 

The  work  should  be  so  arranged  that  not  only  do  the  points  follow 
each  other  in  natural  sequence,  but  the  lessons  themselves  are  clearly 
related,  and  one  prepares  the  way  for  the  next.  In  fisu^t,  tbe  steady 
developnunt  of  ideas  in  a  connected  series  is  the  foundation  of  all  real 
work  in  tlie  snbject.  The  teacher  must  realise  the  extent  to  which 
the  faculties  of  the  pupils  have  been  developed,  and  keep  in  view  that 
as  the  child's  mind  expands  he  Dasses  from  the  mere  perception  of  an 
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object  as  a  whole  to  the  recognition  of  particular  characteristics,  then 
to  the  discovery  of  similarities  and  relationships,  until  eventually 
he  comes  to  generalise  consciously,  and  gains  the  power  to  follow  the 
steps  of  simple  reasoning  and  to  appreciate  its  force. 

As  far  as  they  will  admit  of  it,  without  undue  expenditure  of  time, 
the  lessoDB  slionld  be  made  objective,  experimental,  practical.  Things 
should  come  before  words ;  and,  whenever  feasible,  the  more  impor- 
tant truths,  at  least,  should  be  demonstrated  in  the  simplest  and  most 
striking  way  which  can  be  devised.  (  The  general  method  of  procedure 
■bonld  be  one  of  Joint  investigation  by  teacher  and  pupils )  but  of 
coarse  it  must  be  carried  out  with  common  sense,  and  with  the  neces- 
sary modifications  to  suit  the  nature  of  the  lessons  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  given. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  connected  thought  is  difficult  to 
children,  and  when  the  passage  from  particulars  to  a  general  truth 
has  to  be  made  the  teacher  should  proceed  more  cautiously  and  deliber- 
ately, so  as  to  give  time  for  the  new  idea  to  be  fully  apprehended. 
Like  a  train  passing  over  the  points  at  a  junction,  the  teaching  should 
'  slow  down '  to  avoid  running  off  the  line.  Each  fact  should  be 
emphasised  as  gained,  and,  if  necessary,  instance  after  instance  should 
be  adduced  until  the  pupils  see  their  way.  To  become  impatient  and 
tell  them  the  conclusion  we  wish  them  to  arrive  at  for  themselves  is 
to  destroy  the  value  of  the  exercise. 

n«  trmaattioB  from  Ikcte  to  I*w,  from  oxporlmoati  to  tho  truth  domonstnted,  ia  »  erttloftl 
o(M.  Too  often  the  connection  is  only  partially  brought  out,  and  in  some  cases  so 
imperfectly  that  the  two  things  remain  separate  in  the  pupil's  mind,  each  being 
viewed  as  a  piece  of  information  to  be  learned  independently. 

It  is  often  useful  when  a  difficulty  occurs  to  investigate  its  nature  by  means  of  a 
series  of  questions,  so  as  to  discover  exactly  what  it  is  which  needs  to  be  further 
iUostrated  or  explained.  If  this  is  not  done,  a  good  deal  of  time  may  be  wasted  by 
going  over  the  whole  matter  again ;  and  after  all  the  real  point  may  be  missed. 

The  objects  introduced  should  be  thoroughly  examined  by  the  pupils, 
not  merely  glanced  at  and  the  teacher's  statements  taken  on  trust. 
The  only  sure  course  is  to  test  by  means  of  questions  how  far  the 
observations  have  been  made.  Where  no  other  available  means  of 
illustration  exists,  pictures  will  be  found  of  considerable  use,  and 
certainly  fiir  better  than  description  alone. 

In  the  case  of  experiments,  the  apparatus  should  be  exhibited  first 
so  as  not  to  distract  attention  from  what  is  to  be  observed,  the  con- 
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ditions  should  be  made  clear,  and  the  pupils  told  exactly  what  to 
I       look  for.    The  demonstration  should  then  be  gone  through,  thoroughly 
questioned  upon  so  as  to  bring  out  the  point,  and  the  result  put  upon 
the  black-board. 

Selected  members  of  the  class  maj'  often  profitably  be  allowed  to  assist  in  the 
demonstrationB.  Tlie  children  should  also  be  encouraged  to  repeat  at  home  any 
experiments  which  can  be  managed  with  a  little  exercise  of  care  and  skill,  and  to 
construct  simple  pieces  of  apparatus  for  themselves. 

As  far  as  it  can  be  done  conveniently,  the  early  teaching  of  science 
in  schools  should  be  divested  of  tecbnical  terms ;  but  where  clearness 
and  exactness  of  statement  cannot  be  as  well  secured  without  them, 
it  is  unwise  to  go  a  long  way  round  in  order  to  avoid  their  use.  In 
such  a  case  they  should  be  led  up  to  gradually,  and  when  the  want  of 
them  is  felt  they  should  be  given  and  their  application  illustrated. 

Perhaps  the  commonest  fault  in  the  teaching  of  elementary  science 
is  the  overloading  of  the  cbild  with  too  many  fi&cts  at  once,  and  requir- 
ing him  to  learn  a  number  of  unimportant  or  irrelevant  matters  that 
weaken  the  impression  made  by  the  more  essential  truths.  The 
teac4iing,  again,  is  often  too  ambitious,  too  formal  and  bookish.  There 
is  too  much  anxiety  to  cover  a  great  deal  of  ground,  the  facts  are 
stated  in  too  advanced  a  way,  and  words  are  attended  to  while  ideas 
are  neglected.  Memory  is  substituted  for  reason,  and  the  ready 
reproduction  of  statements  and  phrases  picked  up  from  the  teacher  or 
the  book  is  mistaken  for  real  understanding. 

Tills  is  to  degrade  the  teaching  of  science  to  the  level  of  the  '  Oradgrind '  system 
satirised  by  diaries  Dickens  years  ago  in  Hard  Times ;  to  present  a  totally  wrong 
view  of  what  is  useful  knowledge ;  to  foster  that  spirit  of  conceit  which  only  too  often 
accompanies  superficiality ;  tfnd  to  delude  the  pupil  into  the  belief  tliat  he  knows 
what  he  does  not. 

(3)  Early  Instruction, — ^The  object  lessons,  which  should  form  part 
of  the  work  in  every  school,  will  have  prepared  the  way,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  for  the  more  systematic  and  connected  teaching  which 
shoidd  be  given  imder  the  head  of  science  even  when  the  lessons  are 
of  the  simplest  kind.  The  teacher  should  have  no  diflRcnlty  in 
arranging  for  himself  a  series  of  related  lessons  of  a  scientific  character 
which  will  be  attractive  and  intelligible  to  an  average  child,  and 
afford  the  means  for  the  kind  of  training  required  at  the  time. 
Nothing  like  a  complete  view  of  any  subject  is  possible,  and  much 
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will  depend  upon  the  "  wise  selection  of  things  to  be  taught."  In 
many  cases  the  illustration  and  application  of  a  few  simple  scientific 
principles  may  be  made  a  fruitful  source  of  pleasure  and  profit. 

Everyday  needs  aud  the  practical  usefulness  of  the  information  should  not  be 
neglected ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  way  in  which  a  child  learns  a  thing 
often  makes  all  the  difference  vhetlier  it  is  to  be  considered  valuable  or  not. 

A  series  of  physiographical  lessons  to  be  taught  in  connection  with  geography  has 
been  already  sketdied  out. 

(4)  The  teaching  of  individual  subjects. — From  an  educational 
point  of  view  the  most  important  groups  of  the  experimental  and 
observational  sciences  are  Fhsrsics,  Chemistry,  and  Biology ;  and  this 
seems  to  be  the  best  order  in  which  they  should  be  taken  up  when 
they  come  to  be  seriously  studied  as  subjects.  Here,  however,  we 
are  only  concerned  with  the  elementary  teaching  which  should  precede 
such  study,  and  which  will  form  a  useful  training  as  far  as  it  goes  for 
those  who  will  proceed  no  further.  At  whatever  point  it  may  be  cut 
shorty  such  training  will  not  be  lost  time.  For  the  more  advanced 
work  of  such  a  school  course,  probably  most  teachers  would  agree 
that  Botany  and  Elementary  Physics  are  best  suited,  and,  further, 
they  are  to  some  extent  representative. 

(a)  Botany.  This  may  be  made  a  most  attractive  subject,  if  the 
teaching  is  simple,  the  work  largely  of  a  practical  kind,  and  the 
pupils  are  kept  free  from  the  ordinary  text-books.  The  examination 
of  plants  is  always  interesting  to  children  if  properly  introduced,  the 
observations  required  at  this  stage  are  easily  made,  and  the  lessons 
should  prove  an  agreeable  change  from  other,  work. 

The  flower  shoold  be  dealt  with  first.  All  the  pupils  should  have 
specimens  served  out  to  them ;  and  they  shoidd  be  taught  to  make 
such  simple  dissections  as  are  necessary  for  the  demonstration  of  the 
various  parts  and  for  learning  their  disposition  with  reference  to  each 
other.  Constant  use  should  be  made  of  the  black-board  for  large 
sketches  of  what  is  observed,  as  well  as  for  terms,  and  a  large  diagnim 
of  a  typical  flower  with  the  parts  named  should  be  drawn  by  the 
teacher  and  copied  by  the  pupils  into  their  note-books  for  reference. 

When,  by  the  examination  of  a  large  number  of  specimens,  the 
commoner  types  of  floral  structure  have  been  made  out,  and  the 
pupils  can  determine  pretty  readily  the  number  and  arrangement 
of  the  essential  parts,  the  other  portions  of  the  plant  should  be  taken 
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up  in  a  similar  way.  The  examples  dealt  with  should  be  grouped, 
and  the  work  continued  until  a  fairly  correct  statement  of  the  more 
important  characteristics  can  be  given.  From  this  the  pupils  should 
gradually  be  taught  how  plants  are  classified  according  to  the  natural 
system,  and  at  length  they  should  learn  how  to  use  a  simple 
*  flora '  intelligently. 

Qood  use  should  be  made  uf  the  suuuuer  moaths,  and  every  opportunity  ehould  be 
seized  for  promoting  a  haUt  of  outdoor  obiorvattoii,  a:nd  an  interest  in  the  plant  life  of 
the  roadsides,  fields,  and  woodlands.  Excursions  conducted  by  the  teacher  are  pro- 
ductive of  much  good  in  many  ways ;  and  the  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  make  a 
oolloetloa  of  wild  flowoxs,  and  shewn  how  to  press  and  mount  them.  The  collecting 
spirit  is  strong  in  almost  all  boys,  and,  if  tunied  in  a  useful  direction,  may  do  much 
to  farther  their  real  education. 

(6)  Elementary  PhysiOB.  A  knowledge  of  the  commoner  principles 
and  truths  included  under  the  head  of  physics  is  so  important  in 
many  ways,  that  it  deserves  to  take  a  foremost  place  wherever  science 
is  systematically  taught  in  school 

In  teaching  the  subject,  a  selection  will  necessarily  have  to  be 
made,  and  it  seems  best  on  the  whole  to  make  the  pupil  acquainted 
with  the  elementary  principles  and  conoeptlQui  of  medumics  before 
proceeding  to  any  one  of  the  divisions  which  deal  with  the  manifes- 
tations of  energy.  Of  these  divisions,  Heat  is  probably  the  most 
suitable  to  take  up  first,  inasmuch  as  many  of  the  facts  are  fairly  easy 
to  understand,  and  may  be  demonstrated,  as  a  rule,  without  much 
trouble  ;  while,  further,  the  subject  has  an  important  bearing  on  many 
other  branches  of  science. 

Whichever  subject  is  selected,  the  work  should  be  to  a  large 
extent  experimental.  Delicate  instruments  and  elaborate  apparatus 
are  not  necessary,  and  moreover  are  not  the  best  for  school  purposes. 
Almost  all  the  larger  truths  which  should  be  presented  at  this  stage 
may  be  illustrated  by  means  of  simple  appliances,  and  in  many 
instances  the  teacher  may  make  these  for  himself  at  a  comparatively 
small  cost  The  construction  of  his  own  apparatus  out  of  common 
materials,  and  the  adaptation  of  what  he  already  possesses  to  other 
uses,  is  a  valuable  experience  in  itself^  and  one  which  will  conduce  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  improvement  of  the  teaching. 

A  good  elementary  text-book  may  be  made  of  considerable  service,  if  employed  as  a 
summary  of  the  teaching  and  it  is  not  set  to  be  got  up  until  all  explanations  and 
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demonstrations  have  been  given.     It  should  follow  the  lines  the  teaching  would 
naturally  take,  and  state  concisely  and  pointedly  only  what  the  pupil  ought  to  know. 

The  Btody  of  scieiice,  carried  out  as  it  should  be,  vivifies  the 
intelligence,  strengthens  the  mental  grasp,  and  gives  an  impetus  to 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge ;  it  enables  us  to  harmonise  and  understand 
the  nature  of  the  phenomena  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  makes  us 
conscious  of  great  and  important  truths  which  would  otherwise 
remain  unnoticed,  and  furnishes  us  with  a  fuller  conception  of  the 
variety,  extent,  and  grandeur  of  the  universe ;  it  opens  the  way  to 
wonder  and  delight  by  giving  us  glimpses  of  the  underlying  order, 
beauty,  and  obedience  to  law,  which  characterise  the  works  of  crea- 
tion ;  and  it  increases  our  sense  of  responsibility  to  and  reverence  for 
the  Maker  and  Father  of  all,  "  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being." 

"To  convince  boys,"  says  Mr.  E.  E.  Bowen,  "that  intellectual  growth 
is  noble,  and  intellectual  labour  happy,  that  they  are  travelling  on  no 
purposeless  errand,  mounting  higher  every  step  of  the  way,  and  may 
as  truly  enjoy  the  toil  that  lifts  them  above  their  former  selves,  as 
they  enjoy  a  race  or  a  climb  ;  to  help  the  culture  of  their  minds  by 
every  faculty  of  moral  force,  of  physical  vigour,  of  memory,  of  fancy, 
of  humour,  of  pathos,  of  banter,  that  we  have  ourselves,  and  to  lead 
them  to  trust  in  knowledge,  to  hope  for  it,  to  cherish  it ;  this, 
succeed  as  it  may  here  and  fail  there,  quickened  as  it  may  be  by 
health  and  sympathy,  or  deadened  by  fatigue  or  disappointment,  is  . 
a  work  which  has  in  it  most  of  the  elements  which  life  needs  to  give 
it  zest." 
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142,  442 ;  construction  of  by  teacher,  141, 
4A2;  pUiced  ready,  150;  kind»  of,  18M82 ; 


in  arithmetic.  837,  338 ;  in  geography,  877, 
381,  883;  in  nistory,  399,  408;  in  science, 
442. 

Application,  habit  of,  13. 

Apprehension,  difference  of  in  children,  79; 
consideration  of  in  questioning,  113 ;  diffi- 
culty of,  136 ;  incomplete,  144 ;  quickness 
of,  324. 

Approximation,  in  arithmetic,  385. 

A  priori  method,  49,  50. 

Arithmetic,  position  of  in  school  course, 
320-321 ;  as  a  science  and  as  an  art,  321-.322 ; 
limits  of  in  text-books,  322 ;  general  objects 
of  the  teaching  of,  822-324 ;  value  of  as  a 
means  of  training,  824-325 ;  general  method 
of  teaching  a  new  rule,  826-329 ;  conduct  of 
practice  work  in,  829-380;  disciplinary 
measures  in,  381-382 ;  good  habits  of  calcu- 
lation in,  332-888 ;  learning  of  tables,  838, 
834 ;  shortened  processes  and  approximate 
methods  in,  334-336;  books  on,  335-336: 
cards  for  testing,  836 ;  first  notions  of  num- 
ber in,  836-387  :  abstract  numbers  in,  887- 
338 ;  earliest  addition  and  subtraction,  838 ; 
teaching  of  the  figures,  838-839 :  principle 
of  the  decimal  noution,  889,  345 ;  Orube's 
method,  340-344 :  notation  and  numeration, 
845-347 :  addition,  347-848  ;  subtraction,  348- 
851;  multiplication,  861-352;  division,  863- 
855 ;  compound  rules,  865-356 ;  vulgar  frac- 
tions, 856-860 ;  decimals,  860-862  ;  practice- 
862;  'unity  method'  and  proportion,  362- 
864 ;  higher  rules,  864-360 ;  square  and  cube 
root,  364-366. 

Arrangement,  of  information  in  teaching,  89, 
61 ;  of  desks,  174-176 ;  of  class  in  reading, 
249 :  of  information  in  reading  books,  268, 
269,  272-278,  275-276 ;  in  arithmetical  exer- 
cises. 880. 

Art,  of  education,  2,  3 ;  characteristics  of  a 
work  of,  36-38 ;  of  leaving  out,  60,  400 ; 
criticism  of,  84 ;  of  reading,  224 ;  of  arith- 
metic, 820,  321 ;  of  drawing,  366. 

Articulation,  in  reading,  242-248 ;  difficulties 
of.  273. 

Assimilation  of  ideas,  22. 

Association,  of  ideas,  17,  97,  281,  325 ;  of 
sound  and  symbol  in  reading,  22S,  227,  231- 
239,  250,  261 ;  of  symbol  and  idea,  223.  262 ; 
of  reading  with  writing,  231,  275 ;  of  form 
and  sense  in  spelling,  280,  281;  of  geo- 
graphy and  history,  87-i,  391,  396. 

Atlases,  392. 

Atmosphere,  effects  of  bad,  170 ;  moral,  197. 

Attention,  importance  of,  3, 19-20, 88, 82, 81 ; 
to  small  things,  77 ;  focnssed  by  questioiiF, 
103 ;  influence  of  illustrations  on,  136,  217  ; 
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meanB  of  securing,  136,  216-219 ;  nature  of, 
213-216;  spontaneous  or  antomatic,  213; 
volitional,  213,  214;  effect  of  interest  on, 
214-215 ;  troublesomenesa  of  defective,  214 ; 
in  early  years,  215  ;  growth  of  by  exercise, 
215 ;  influence  of  pleasantness  on,  216,  217  ; 
influence  of  on  the  future  of  the  child,  217  ; 
efliect  of  methods  on,  218 ;  stimulus  to  of 
emulation,  219 ;  to  information  in  reading, 
275  ;  training  of  from  arithmetic,  324. 
Authority,  exercise  of  by  the  teacher,  191-193 ; 
not  paraded,  206. 

B 

Bacok,  on  conversation,  44. 

Background,  in  teaching,  33. 

Bain,  Prof.,  on  the  terms  analysis  and  syn- 
thesis, 49 ;  on  contrast,  147 ;  on  wonder  and 
mystery,  818 ;  on  the  value  of  arithmetic, 
820 ;  on  the  age  for  beginning  grammar,  412. 

Ballads,  national,  influence  of,  405, 406;  learn- 
ing of  historical,  406. 

Ball  fhune,  838. 

Basedow,  school  bakery,  258. 

Beauty,  of  literary  form.  248 ;  sense  of,  367. 

Bell,  Dr.,  on  teaching  the  alphabet  by  draw- 
ing, 259. 

Bias,  in  favour  of  special  methods,  30. 

Biber,  Dr.,  on  Pestalozzi's  metliod  of  teaching 
writing,  310. 

Bill  of  indictment  against  our  English  nota- 
tion, 226-227. 

Biography,  bearing  of  in  teaching  history,  404. 

BlaCK-DOard,  summaries  on,  62,  64,  163, 
403 ;  sketches  on,  141,  142,  827,  880,  381, 
886, 887, 402, 441 ;  importance  of,  181 ;  kinds 
of  black-boards,  181-182 ;  use  of  in  reading, 
256,  259,  261-262,  264,  267,  271,  272;  in 
spelling,  282 ;  in  writing.  807,  816 ;  in  arith- 
metic, 827.  837,  345,  851-353;  in  drawing, 
871 ;  in  geography.  877,  380.  381.  388,  884, 
886,  890 ;  in  grammar,  416, 420. 421 ;  in  com- 
position, 427,  428;  in  elementary  science, 
440,441. 

BUck-board  heads.  62,  64. 163,  408. 

Blackie,  Professor,  on  example  of  great  men, 
404. 

Blunders,  remarkable,  82 ;  in  answering,  128. 
126;  in  spelling.  280,  287-291;  in  writing, 
305 ;  in  composition,  425. 

Bluster,  191. 

Body,  posture  of  in  school  work,  170,  174 ; 
position  of  in  writing,  804. 

Books,  for  study,  20-21;  error  of  trying 
many,  21;  information  from,  26;  general 
qualties  of  for  school  use,  183-185 ;  treat- 
ment of,  188 ;  for  use  in  teaching  reading, 
184,  265-266,  268-269,  272-273,  275-276 ;  for 
spelling,  298 ;  for  writing,  806-308  ;  in  arith- 
metic, 832,  335-336  ;  for  drawing,  870 ;  on 
geography,  392-893;  on  history,  400,  405, 
406;  leMsons  on  great,  402;  on  grammar, 
409,  419,  423-424 ;  for  literature,  434,  485  ; 
for  science,  442. 

Botany,  teaching  of,  441-442. 

'Borrowing  and  carrying'  plan  in  subtrac- 
tion, 348. 

Bowen,  E.  E.,  on  th4  value  of  showing  over 
telling,  427 ;  on  the  work  of  education,  443. 

Bowen,  H.  C,  on  the  marking  of  history 


books,  405 ;  list  of  historical  novels,  406  ; 
on  the  study  of  literature,  434. 

Braun,  Prof.,  on  lessons  preliminary  to  his- 
tory. 399. 

Breath,  proper  management  of  in  reading. 
245,  278. 

'  Brimstone  and  treacle '  method,  28. 

British  Empire,  geography  of,  38$-389. 

Brodie,  E.  H.,  absurd  words  as  copies  in 
wriUng,  307. 


Ojesab,  Jdliub,  reproof  of  sing-song,  273. 

Calculation,  good  habits  of,  826,  832-833.  34$, 
850-361 ;  shortened  methods  of,  334-335. 

Oalderwood,  Prof.,  on  interesting  children, 
157 ;  on  perfection,  200. 

Calkins,  N.  A.,  on  teaching  the  elementa  of 
reading,  231,  232,  260 ;  addition  exercise?, 
348. 

Capacity  for  taking  pains.  41. 

Capitals,  teaching  of,  in  reading.  264 ;  in  writ- 
ing, 317-318. 

Cardinal  points,  379. 

Cards,  arithmetic,  336. 

Carlyle,  on  books,  20. 

Carping,  not  criticism,  85. 

Casting  out  the  nines,  352. 

Censure,  85. 

Chance,  methods,  5  ;  words,  effect  of,  dS. 

Change,  necessity  for,  8 ;  child's  love  of.  SI ; 
in  lecture,  154  ;  value  of,  170-171. 

Chalks,  coloured,  use  of,  142;  in  teaching 
geography,  884. 

Cheerfulness,  of  teacher,  4,  27,  80,  186 ;  of 
children,  80, 182. 

Chemistry,  874,  441. 

Childrexi,  attention  and  interest  of,  8, 
27,  28,  29,  103,  107,  122,  136,  156,  157, 
213-219;  curiosity  of,  8,  53,  103,  136,  218. 
260,  263,  337,  378,  487 ;  knowledge  of  by 
teacher,  25,  26,  94,  145,  187-188;  order 
of  development  of  faculties  of,  26;  pecu- 
liarities of  moral  character  of,  27 ;  happi- 
ness of,  27,  190,  205,  216 ;  acnteness  of  in 
reading  character,  29, 196 ;  allowed  to  think 
for  themselves,  82, 122, 129, 161 ;  treatment 
of  dull,  82.  80.  117;  help  given  to.  80, 159  : 
brilliant  things  said  by,  82  ;  questioning  of 
one  another,  118;  difflculties  of,  119,  148, 
332;  faults  of  in  answering,  122-128;  for- 
wardness in,  124-125, 127,  Sll ;  training  of 
observation  of,  137,  139,  148,  368,  873,  385, 
437 :  good  listeners  If  interested,  157 ;  de- 
light in  action,  157,  881,  895  ;  influenced  by 
manner,  157  ;  effects  of  bad  air  upon,  170 ; 
rdief  to  by  change  of  posture  and  place, 
170,  171  ;  influence  of  bad  desks  on 
health  of,  173;  chissiflcation  of,  175-177; 
short-sighted,  182,  819 ;  training  of  in 
playground,  188  ;  management  of,  189-190, 
208-212;  not  tn>ated  as  machines,  195; 
obedience  of,  195,  202;  inherited  bias  of 
against  restraint,  196 ;  influence  of  moral 
atmosphere  on,  197;  punishment  of,  19S- 
208 ;  feelings  of  should  not  be  wonnded 
unnecessarily,  200 ;  love  of  freedom  in,  206 ; 
employment  of,  208-210 ;  commendation  of, 
210;  treated  sccording  to  character  ami 
temi)eraraeut,  210 ;  position  of  for  teachint;, 
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249,  287,  804  ;  liking  for  jiugliog  sounds, 
2<)9 ;  allowance  for  natural  characteristics 
of,  211 ;  interest  of  in  persons,  269,  895, 
404 ;  should  be  Uught  to  like  books,  268, 
276 ;  corruption  of  taste  of,  276 ;  apprecia- 
tion of  style  by,  276 ;  strangeness  a  diffi- 
culty to,  829 ;  influence  of  history  upon,  893- 
895,  404  ;  love  of  for  stories,  897,  899 ;  over- 
loading of  with  too  many  facta,  401,  440. 

Chinese  principle  of  word  learning,  287. 

Chronology,  398,  400. 

Cicero,  remark  on  teaching,  12. 

Class,  control  of,  188-205  ;  movements  of, 
197-198, 207 ;  officering  of,  177-178 ;  position 
of  for  reading,  249;  separation  of  from 
others,  167, 180. 

Classincatloxi,  of  children,  175-176  ;  read- 
justment of,  176 ;  of  syllables  in  reading, 
237;  of  words  in  phono-analytic  method, 
238 ;  of  methods  of  associating  sound  and 
symbol  in  teaching  reading,  239 ;  of  letters 
in  writing,  812,  815 ;  of  plants,  442. 

Class  ManaGrement.  influence  of  organi- 
sation on,  166-J85;  from  the  disciplinary 
side,  185.208  :  order  in,  188-191 ;  authority 
in,  191-193;  tact  in,  193-194;  obedience  in, 
195-197  ;  movemenU  in,  197-198,  207 ;  bear- 
ing of  reproof  and  punishment  on,  198-208  ; 
general  treatment  of  children  in,  208*212 ; 
means  of  securing  interest  and  attention  in, 
213-219. 

Class  matches,  118. 

Cleanliness  of  school-room,  168. 

Clearness,  of  answers,  120 ;  in  reading,  242 : 
in  composition,  425. 

Collection  of  otoects,  for  teaching,  138 ;  en- 
couraged in  boys,  442. 

Colours,  use  of  in  map-drawing,  385. 

Comenius,  on  repetition,  8. 

Commands,  171,  192, 198,  206. 

Commonplace  book,  82. 

Common  things,  value  of,  138. 

Comparative  Method,  described,  45 ; 
specimen  lesson  on,  78-76 ;  list  of  lessons 
on,  76;  in  geography,  876,  890;  in  history, 
403-404 ;  in  grammar,  416. 

Comparison,  as  a  mode  of  illustration, 
135, 148,  144, 146, 149 ;  of  sounds  in  reading, 
229.  236,  237,  288 ;  in  spelling,  281,  293 ;  in 
writing,  316;  of  numbers,  340,  841,  844. 
(See  Comparative  Method.) 

Compass,  mariner's,  380. 

Compayre,  Prof.,  history  of  education,  221, 
273,  309.  338;  on  the  moral  influence  of 
history,  404 ;  on  observation,  437. 

Complementai7  addition,  plan  of  in  subtrac- 
tion, 350-861. 

Composition,  as  an  aid  to  spelling,  299  ; 
Importance  of,  424  ;  qualities  to  be  aimed 
at  in,  424-426 ;  direct  instruction  in,  426- 
427 ;  the  use  of  a  good  model  in,  427  ; 
graduated  and  regular  practice  in,  427-428 ; 
training  of  the  ear  in,  428 ;  subjects  to  be 
written  about,  428-429,  481 ;  simple  narra- 
tive, 429 :  easy  description,  429 ;  abstracts, 
489-480;  letter  writing,  480;  reports  of 
lessons,  480 ;  themes,  etc..  481 ;  answering  of 
an  eiamination  paper,  431-432  ;  paraphras- 
ing, 482-438. 

Compound  rules,  855-856. 

Compulsion,  190. 

9 


Conceptivc  faculty,  trained  by  geography, 
872. 

Concrete  to  abstract,  886,  839. 

Conditions,  physical,  23,  87, 166-171 ;  of  work, 
191. 

Confidence,  8, 187. 

Confusion,  fh>m  want  of  discrimination,  144. 

Coi^unction,  teaching  of,  419. 

Connection,  of  ideas,  6,  87,  39,  61.  81,  87, 114, 
115,  488 ;  of  lessons  in  series,  67. 

Conning,  282-283,  286. 

Consonants,  powers  of,  288,  284 ;  enunciation 
of,  242 :  in  spelling,  296-297. 

Continents,  teaching  the  geography  of,  387. 

Contracted  methods,  in  arithmetic,  834-385. 

Contrast,  in  illustrations,  148,  147;  in 
lecture,  157 ;  value  of  in  learning  to  read, 
229 :  in  spelling,  281 ;  in  writing,  816. 

Control,  of  children  in  class,  188-208. 

Conversational  Method,  described,  42; 
instance  of,  43 ;  advantages  of,  44 ;  use  of 
in  geography,  879. 

Copies,  nature  of  in  writing,  807. 

Copy-books,  307-308,  819,  820. 

Copying  plans,  in  writins,  806-809. 

Copying,  prevention  of,  m  dictation,  287 ;  in 
arithmetic,  881. 

Correction,  during  teaching,  211-212;  of 
errors  in  reading,  252-258,  267  ;  of  errors  in 
spelling,  290-291 ;  in  writing,  305-806,  816 ; 
in  arithmetic,  829,  832;  in  composition, 
427-428. 

Counting,  888,  838,  847. 

Cram,  16,  872. 

Critic,  nature  of  the  work  of,  88,  84 ;  weak, 
88 ;  shallow,  86 ;  unobaervant,  86. 

Criticism,  of  lessons.  82-89 ;  nature  of  gene- 
ral, 84 ;  aim  of,  84 ;  defective,  85  ;  in  litera- 
ture, 84,  485-486 ;  of  fi&ults  In  written 
answers.  482. 

Criticism  lessons,  82. 

Cube  root,  865-866. 

Culture,  28. 

Curiosity,  in  children,  8, 63, 108, 186, 218,  260, 
268,  837,  878,  437. 

Current  hand  in  writing,  819. 

Currie,  on  the  sanitary  state  of  the  school- 
room, 170;  on  merely  importing  into  the 
minds  of  children  the  Judgments  of  others, 
402 ;  on  comparison  in  history,  403. 

Cyclopcedia  of  Education,  on  the  mastery  of 
spelling,  293 ;  on  the  introduction  of  the 
decimal  system  of  notation,  847. 


Dates,  898,  400. 

Decimal  notation,  Introduction  to  prin- 
ciple of,  889 ;  teaching  of,  845,  847 ;  histori- 
cal note  on,  347. 

Decimals,  teaching  of,  860-862 ;  mode  of 
expressing  a  sum  of  money  as  the  decimal 
of  £1,861. 

Declamation,  not  reading,  240,  241. 

Decomposition  plan  of  teaching  subtraction, 
849-350. 

Decoration  of  schools,  168. 

Deduction,  47 ;  in  science,  487. 

Deductive  method,  47-51. 

DeflnitionSiShould  be  the  outcome  of  teach- 
ing, 47,  48 ;  difficulty  of,  110,  111 ;  made 
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clear  by  illostrttions,  144 ;  dictionary,  ICl ; 
in  geography,  S79 ;  in  grammar,  418. 

De  Moi^n,  on  abbreyiated  method  of  long 
division,  884,  864  ;  plan  of  complementai-y 
addition,  850 ;  process  of  '  casting  out  the 
nines '  described  by,  852. 

De  Qnincey,  on  rules  for  composition,  427. 

Derivation,  252,  421. 

Descartes,  on  method,  10. 

Description,  lessons  of  in  geography,  877  :  in 
composition,  429. 

Deakis,  qualities  of,  178.175;  effect  of  bad  on 
health,  178;  for  infants,  178;  spaoe  for 
children  in,  173 ;  dimensions  of,  178-174 : 
slope  of,  174 ;  sebts  for,  174 ;  arrangement 
of,  174-175. 

Desultoriness  in  study,  18, 19. 

Detection  of  errors  in  dictation,  287-200. 

Developing  method,  46 ;  of  Socrates,  101. 

Development,  logical,  of  method.  61  ;  of 
faculties.  4,  20 ;  of  lessons,  86-87,  102  :  of 
ideas,  438. 

Devices,  in  teaching,  original,  9 ;  different 
estimates  of,  91 ;  experience  in  use  of,  04  ; 
quesUons,  92-181 ;  lecture,  89,  151-162 ; 
ellipses.  181-184 ;  illustrations,  185-151  ; 
repetition,  162-163 ;  recapitulation,  163  ; 
black-board  summaries,  163-164;  review, 
164,  165. 

Diagrams,  139-140,  150,  840,  842,  348,  865,  377, 
403,  441. 

Dialogue,  instance  of  from  Tbring,  43-44 ;  in 
reading  lessons,  269. 

Dickens,  on  attention,  19;  the  *Oradgrind' 
system,  440. 

Dictation,  as  a  method  of  teaching  spelling, 
284  ;  essential  conditions  of  success,  284  ; 
uses  of  the  exercise,  285 ;  preparation  of  the 
passage,  285-286  ;  the  'giving  out,'  286-287; 
modes  of  detecting  misUkes,  287-2S9; 
methods  of  marking,  289-290 ;  correction  of 
errors,  290-291:  causes  of  blunders  in, 
291. 

Dictionary,  use  of,  16,  277,  423. 

Diderot,  advocated  a  special  teacher  for  read- 
ing, 221 ;  on  the  order  of  teaching  in  his- 
tory, 397. 

Difficulties,  of  children  in  grasping  ideas, 
20,  83,  60,  329,  332 ;  of  subject,  59,  60 ;  not 
conquered  by  omitting,  60 ;  prepared  for, 
64  ;  faced  courageously,  78 ;  of  questions, 
113-114  ;  in  answering,  119, 138  ;  of  ellipses, 
134  ;  of  providlne  illustrations,  145-146  ;  of 
lecture,  152 ;  of  certain  terras,  155 ;  of 
keeping  information  within  bounds,  150 ; 
stimulus  from  conquest  of,  169,  217,  218 ; 
of  teacher,  197,  201 ;  of  notation  of  wordB, 
227, 234,  235 ;  of  language  in  reading  books, 
251,  260,  273  ;  of  articuUtion,  273  ;  of  spell- 
ing, 294,  898. 

Digits,  838-889,  347. 

Digressions,  78,  79,  88.  145, 155,  407. 

Discipline,  artificial,  80 ;  in  class  manage- 
ment, 185-208;  difficulties  of,  185;  nature 
of,  185,  188,  205 ;  qualifications  of  teacher 
for,  186-188;  order  as  a  part  of,  188-191, 
206;  compulsion  in,  190;  conditions  of 
work  as  affiscting,  191,  205;  authority  in, 
191 ;  obedience  in,  196 ;  uniform  pressure 
of.  195-196,  206;  in  class  movements,  197 ; 
reproof  and  punishment  aa  a  part  of,  198- 


205,    207,    208, ;    summary   of    impottant 

Joints  i-especting,  203-208;  r4>rTcctions 
uring  teaching,  211 ;  imiK>rtance  of,  iu 
teaching  arithmetic,  831. 

Discovery,  39 ;  method  of,  48,  50 ;  child '^ 
love  of  gratified.  827. 

Discrimination,  13. 

Disheartenment  from  failure,  10. 

Disobedience,  192,  202. 

Disoider,  189,  207. 

Displeasure  in  discipline,  198-199. 

Distances,  estimation  of,  367,  370.  382. 

Division,  abbreviated  method  of,  834,  3M; 
teaching  of,  853-355. 

Divisions  of  lessons,  62. 

Drafts,  in  teaching  reading,  249. 

Draughts,  in  school-room,  169. 

Drawing,  on  black-board,  141.  142,  150: 
relation  of  to  writing,  814-815,  866;  in- 
strumental value  of,  866-367  ;  objects  to  ht^ 
aimed  at  in,  866-367  ;  nature  of  practice  in, 
368 ;  use  of  the  brush  and  of  the  pen  in, 
868 ;  training  of  hand  and  eye  in,  368;  from 
oblects  869 ;  early  exercAaea  in,  370 ;  use 
of  black-board  in,  871. 

Drill,  too  much,  11,  88;  lessons,  &4;  in 
geography,  54,  887,  889;  in  reading,  856. 
264  ;  in  arithmetic,  323.  S3S. 

Dulness,  in  teaching,  8,  27,  80,  81,  157;  in 
children.  82,  80. 

Dunn,  on  remembrance  by  the  eye.  148 ;  on 
tiresomeness  of  learning  the  alphaliet,  S58. 

Dust,  necessity  for  removal  in  school-rooms, 
168. 

E. 

Bar,  in  reading,  226.  227,  265,  270,  274  ;  in 
spiling,  255,  280  ;  training  of  to  recognise 
rhythm.  270,  428  ;  use  of  iu  science,  437. 

Eaniestness,  of  teacher,  81,  40. 

Earth,  as  a  planet,  891. 

Echo  questions,  89, 106. 

Edgewortli,  Miss,  on  over-explanation,  160. 

Bducatlon,  definition  of,  1 ;  science  and 
art  of,  2,  44 ;  general  laws  of  method  in, 
6-8  ;  imparted  by  ideas,  7 ;  treadmill  tlieoiy 
of,  11 ;  value  of  repetition  in,  163 ;  the  teach- 
ing of  tiie  instrumental  sul^Jects  of,  220'371 ; 
importance  of  reading  in,  221 ;  place  of 
writing  in,  299-300  ;  value  of  arithmetic  in, 
320-321,  823-324 ;  value  of  geography  in, 
878 ;  work  of  history  in,  893-894 ;  neglect  of 
English  in,  407 ;  value  of  English  in,  408- 
409 ;  importance  of  composition  in,  484 ; 
value  of  literature  in,  483-434;  place  of 
science  in,  436-437 ;  work  of,  448. 

Effort,  spasmodic,  10,  80;  systematic,  18; 
of  teacher,  81,  40;  self.  15,  85,  159;  in  re- 
collecting facts  of  lesson,  80 ;  relaxation  of 
from  failure,  110;  indisposition  t4),  115: 
secured  by  encouragement,  126 ;  absence 
of,  203  ;  steadiness  of,  214. 

Ellipses,  definition  and  ftmction  of,  131 ; 
advantages  of,  132 ;  suggestions  an  to  use 
of,  138,  184;  testing  and  training,  133; 
faulty  forms  of,  134 ;  cautions  re8i>ecting  the 
use  of,  134. 

Elocution,  240-248,  273-274,  276, 

Emotional  element,  in  reading,  248;  in 
history,  404  ;  in  liU'rature,  433. 
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Einpliasis,  in  teaching,  99,  lOO,  150,  212;  in 
ixaditig,  243-244,  27U. 

Kiiipirical  ineth<HlM,  44. 

Kiiiitloyiiient,  of  questions,  93-94  ;  uf  cliildren 
(luriog  teaching,  208*210. 

Emulation,  219. 

Knconragement,  210. 

KnerffT,  11,  S2, 108, 166, 187. 

BnflTush,  anomalous  vrurds  in,  227,  284; 
neglect  of  the  study  cf,  407 ;  nature  and 
objects  of  the  teaching  of,  407-409 ;  necessity 
for  some  linguistic  training,  409;  relation 
of  grammar  to  language,  409 ;  modem  Eng- 
lish an  analytic  language,  410 ;  grammatical 
inflections  in,  410-411,  419;  discipline 
derived  from  tlie  study  of  grammar,  411 ; 
age  at  which  grammar  should  be  begun, 
412 ;  the  teaching  of  English  grammar,  412- 
424 ;  the  teacliing  of  Englisii  composition, 
424-488 ;  the  teaching  of  English  literature, 
483-486. 

Enunciation,  in  reading.  242,  243,  255 ;  in 
giving  out  dictation,  287. 

Enthusiasm',  coutagiuuH,  27 ;  of  teacher,  180, 
400  ;  for  what  is  good,  404. 

Epithets,  unpleasant,  not  to  be  applied  to 
children,  20a 

Equal  additions,  method  of  in  subtraction, 
849. 

Erasmus,  on  an  ancient  mode  of  teaching  the 
alphabet,  258. 

BiTOrB,  investigation  of  in  criticism,  82 ;  in 
answers,  127  :  in  dealing  witli  answers,  129- 
131 ;  in  explanation,  159-161 ;  in  reading, 
252-253,  207;  in  dicUtion,  290-291;  in 
writing,  816-817 ;  in  ariUimetic,  829.  882 ; 
in  teaching  history,  897-898 ;  in  English, 
415,  425,  487. 

Espionage,  bad  in  discipline,  207. 

Exactness,  in  study,  12,  13.  10 ;  secured  by 
review,  22  ;  of  questions,  103 ;  of  answers, 
119 ;  of  statement  in  science,  440. 

Bzamination,  value  of,  28 ;  bad  effects  of 
too  close  attention  to  requirements  of,  84) 
63,  394;  by  questions,  07,  113,  114;  on  a 
prepared  passage,  112;  by  ellipses,  181, 
183 ;  of  subject-matter  in  reading  lessons, 
875,  278 ;  of  writing,  805-806 ;  influence  of 
in  geography,  872 ;  answering  of  en  paper, 
431-432. 

Example,  of  teacher,  186. 

Examples,  of  conversational  metlioil,  42  ;  in 
arithmetic,  nature  of,  48,  822,  829,  880; 
fanciful,  880 ;  tedious,  880 ;  use  of  concrete, 
880 ;  setting  of  bad  in  English  for  correction, 
415. 

BxerciseSi  physical,  170-171. 198 ;  effect  of 
on  attention,  215,  218  ;  too  long  continued, 
218;  oonstmcttve  for  teaching  alphabet, 
259 ;  revision  in  early  reading,  264 ;  phonic, 
S68,  270 ;  early  in  writing,  800,  318,  815 ; 
mental  and  written  in  arithmetic,  825-326, 
829-880,  850 ;  in  drawing,  367,  868,  860,  370 ; 
in  map-drawing,  881, 884,  891 ;  constructive 
in  grammar,  417;  auxiliary  to  grammar, 
421-428  :  in  composition,  427, 428-488. 

Expectation,  that  things  will  happen  again, 
226. 

Experience,  value  of,  8,  26 ;  difference  of, 
41 ;  in  the  use  of  questioning,  94 ;  in  per- 
forming experiments,  48,  141, 150-151 ;  de- 


])endcnce  of  tact  npon,  l(»l ;  of  children, 
208 ;  of  eye  and  ear  in  reading,  227. 

Experiments,  in  science,  1m,  48.  8l*.  141, 
145,  150.  439,  440-442 ;  conditions  of  succcas 
must  be  earned,  150-161. 

Explanation,  led  up  to,  99;  nature  uf, 
158;  mode  of,  158-159;  common  errors  in 
the  use  of,  159-161 ;  at  too  great  length, 
159-160 ;  unnecessary,  160 ;  sham,  161 ;  iu 
reading  lessons,  250-252,  263,  267,  271,  274, 
277 ;  of  the  rules  in  arithmetic,  826-829  ;  of 
the  principle  of  the  decimal  notation,  889, 
845-847 ;  of  meaning  of  a  map,  879-881 ;  of 
how  words  are  classified,  418. 

Exiwsition,  method  of  scientific,  40,  50. 

Expostulation.  201. 

Expression,  of  face,  106 ;  facility  of,  l'>8 ;  in 
reading,  248,  274. 

Extension  movements,  171. 

Euclid,  as  an  instance  of  the  synthetic  jiro- 
cess,  49-50. 

Eye,  an  aid  to  memory,  148  ;  sees  only  what 
it  brings  the  power  of  seeing,  148 ;  use  of  iu 
reading,  224, 227,  280,  255,  274  ;  part  played 
bv  In  learning  to  spell,  255.  279  ;  in  writing, 
230,  801 ;  in  drawing,  807,  368 ;  appeal  to  in 
geography.  884;  training  of  in  teaching 
science,  487. 


Facility  of  expression,  158. 

Facts,  to  laws,  7,  439;  dihtiuct  f^oni 
tlieories,  16  ;  relative  imiKirtaiicc  of,  10,  17, 
84,  81, 156,  162  ;  key,  16  ;  selection  of,  17  ; 
perspective  of.  17,  84,  61,  108,  156;  inter- 
dependence of,  17,  84,  89,  61,  81,  87,  108. 
108, 115, 155, 438  ;  grouping  of,  02, 81 ;  ques- 
tioning for,  97,  99,  102 ;  statement  of,  15o ; 
fixing  of,  157, 162  ;  presented  so  as  to  arouse 
curiosity,  218 ;  in  geography,  873 ;  in  his- 
tory, 804,  897,  899-400, 401 ;  in  composition, 
428-481  ;  connection  of  in  science,  437 ; 
overloading  of  children  with.  440. 

'Faculties,  order  of  development  oC;  26; 
variation  in  power  of,  82. 

Failures,  caused  by  want  of  method,  10, 11 ; 
in  teaching,  59. 

Fairy  tales,  269. 

Farqubarson,  Dr.,  on  school  decoration,  108. 

Farrar,  Archdeacon,  story  fh>m  the  Talmud, 
80. 

Fashion  in  teaching,  91. 

Fatigue,  from  overwork,  19 ;  of  class  to  be 
considered,  34  ;  bodily,  from  too  long  con- 
tinuance in  one  posture,  170 ;  from  length 
of  lesson,  180;  in  writing,  806. 

Fanlt-flnding,  85, 199. 

Faults,  common  in  teaching,  87-88 ;  heinous- 
ness  of  not  Judged  by  teacher's  annoyance, 
204 ;  of  lessons  in  reading  books,  268,  209, 
272 ;  common,  in  written  answers,  432. 

Field,  observations  in,  878,  885,  448. 

Figures,  carrying,  883 ;  teaching  o^  838-339 ; 
origin  of,  347  ;  of  speech,  431. 

Fingers,  counting  on,  888,  847. 

Fitch,  on  spelling,  270 ;  on  arithmetic.  320, 
338,  349 ;  on  language,  409,  410,  412. 

Fixlnff,  of  information  by  questions,  108 ; 
devices,  162-165 ;  by  repetition,  162, 163 ;  by 
recapitulation,  163;  by  black*board  sum- 
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maries,  163-104 ;  by  review,  1C4.1C& ;  by  map- 
drawing,  884. 

Fletcher,  Andrew,  on  the  songs  of  a  nation, 
405. 

Fluency,  in  reading,  246«246. 

Force,  of  impression,  81, 118 ;  inelTective  alone 
in  discipline,  190,  205. 

Formalism  in  teaching,  27,  28,  41. 

Fonn,  in  a  lesson,  86-87,  38,  58;  of  subject- 
matter  on  notes,  68;  study  of,  230,  868, 
869 ;  beauty  of,  248. 

Forms,  of  questions,  108-114 ;  of  the  letters, 
280,  257-260  ;  of  words,  280-281, 284, 235-23d, 
270,  273,  279,  280,  282,  288,  292,  298,  422 ;  in 
writing.  301,  803,  806,  311-312,  816,  818;  in 
drawing,  868,  869 ;  of  language,  410,  411, 
412,  414. 

Forwardness  in  children,  127,  211. 

Fractions,  teaching  of  vulgar,  856-3G0; 
decimal.  860-862. 

Furniture,  of  schoolroom,  171-175. 


G. 

Galleries,  17M72. 

Genetic  metliod,  45. 

Genius,  10,  41,  84,  214. 

Geography,  causes  of  defective  teaching 
of,  872 ;  nature  and  order  of  the  instruction 
in.  872-377  ;  reUtion  of  to  history,  374,  391, 
396 ;  two  views  as  to  order  of  topics  in, 
874-875  ;  comparative  metliod  in,  876,  890 ; 
modelling  as  an  aid  to  the  teaching  of,  877, 
883  ;  early  tesching  in,  877-879 ;  meaning  of 
a  map  in,  879-382 ;  of  the  mother  oouiitr>', 
882-885;  map-drawing  in,  884,  885,  389, 
391 ;  physiographical  lessons  in  connection 
with,  885,  887-888,  891-892 ;  the  globe  in, 
386-887 ;  of  the  continents,  887 ;  of  the 
British  Empire,  888-389;  of  imrticular 
countries,  890-391 ;  of  the  earth  as  a  planet, 
891 ;  text-books  and  atlases  in,  892 ;  tnrough 
reading  books,  892-808. 

Gesture,  80, 106,  248. 

Gladstone,  Dr.  J.  H.,  on  time  spent  in  learn- 
ing to  read,  etc,  279. 

Globe,  use  of  in  geography,  886,  387 ;  geo- 
graphy of.  886-387 ;  ])roJection8  of,  891. 

Goody-goody  tone  in  reading-books,  268. 

Good  taste,  in  reading,  241. 

'  Grodgrind '  system,  440. 

Graduation  in  teaching,  34,  86,  439;  in  read- 
ing books,  265,  269. 

Gramnoar,  relation  of  to  language,  409 ; 
analytic  nature  of  in  English,  410 ;  inflec- 
tions of,  410-411.  419 ;  discipline  derived 
from,  411 ;  age  at  which  study  of  should  be 
begun,  412 ;  outline  of  metliod  of  teaching, 
412-416:  work  introductory  to,  416;  subject 
and  predicate  in,  416-417  ;  constructive  ex- 
ercises in,  417,  422  ;  easy  analysis  in.  417  ; 
teaching  of  parts  of  speech  in,  47-48,  417- 
419 ;  teaching  details  of,  419  ;  use  of  a  text- 
book in,  419,  423-424 ;  formal  analysis  and 
parsing.  420-421  ;  derivation,  421-422 ; 
word-bnildintr.  422 ;  history  of  words,  422- 
423  :  place  of  historical  cramniar,  423. 

Grouping,  of  facts  in  tea<ming,  62 ;  of  words 
in  readtog,  246,  268. 

Irowth,  of  mind,  26,  45;  physical.  26 ;  of  lea- 


sons,  45 ;  of  discipline,  li'5,  205 ;  of  atten- 
tion, 215. 

Grube,  method  of  teaching  early  arithmetic, 
840-344. 

Guessing,'  106, 108, 122, 123,  287. 

H. 

Habit,  of  desultory  reading.  18 ;  of  scold- 
ing, 199 ;  of  expecting  experiences  again. 
226 ;  influence  of  in  spelling,  281 ;  in  writ- 
ing, 300;  of  mumbling  in  working  arith- 
metic, 388 ;  sdentiflo,  488. 

Habits,  good  intellectual,  12, 13, 19, 35, 137. 
893,  437;  elTect  of  bad  intellectual,  13; 
correction  of  bad,  205 ;  prevention  of  the 
formation  of  bad,  257,  800,  804,  882,  383; 
avoidance  of  uncleanly,  819 ;  good  in  cal- 
culation, 332 ;  of  out-door  observation,  373, 
875,  876,  378,  885,  442. 

Hales,  Prof.,  on  inflections,  411. 

Half-holiday  walks,  878. 

Hall,  on  "inteijectional imitative"  methods, 
259 ;  on  pleasure  in  reading,  276. 

Hand,  in  writing,  230, 301 ;  iu  drawing,  230, 
368 ;  in  science,  487. 

Happiness  of  children,  27, 190,  205,  21«. 

Happy  inspirations,  64. 

Harmony  of  efitet  in  a  lesson,  87. 

Harrison,  Prof.,  on  examinations,  34. 

Hart,  Prof.,  on  value  of  teaching  to  the 
teacher,  12. 

Headings  in  notes  of  lessons,  62. 

Heating  of  school-room,  160. 

Helmholtz,  on  musical  intervals  used  in 
reading,  247. 

Help,  estimation  of  amount  to  be  given, 
159. 

Helps.  Sir  A.,  on  attention,  214-215;  on  a 
gooa  sentence,  426. 

Herbart,  introduction  of  developing  method, 
45. 

Hints,  respecting  the  teaching  of  a  lesson,  81, 
87-89. 

History,  a  difficult  sulject  to  teach  veil, 
893  ;  what  it  should  do  for  the  pupil,  893- 
894 ;  influence  of  teachers'  predilections  on 
teaching  of,  894  ;  moral  effect  of,  894,  404 ; 
guiding  principles  in  the  teaching  of,  895- 
896 ;  associated  with  geography,  S?4,  391, 
896 ;  of  other  countries,  396 ;  scope  of  the 
teaching  in,  896 ;  order  of  presenting  the 
facts  or,  897;  common  mlstakea  in  the 
teaching  of,  897-398:  picture  and  story 
stage  in  the  teaching  of,  898-899 ;  Informa- 
tion stage  in  the  teaching  of,  899-400 ;  place 
of  chronology  in  the  teaching  of,  400 ;  epoch 
teaching  in,  401-402 ;  lessons  supplementary 
to,  402  ;  higher  aspects  of,  402 ;  ordinaiy 
method  of  teaching,  402-408 ;  use  of  map 
in,  408;  compaiative  method  in.  408: 
emotional  element  in,  404 ;  bearing  of 
biography  on,  404;  cultivation  of  patriotism 
in  the  teaching  of,  406 ;  use  of  a  text-book 
in,  406;  reading  supplementary  to,  405- 
406;  ballads  in,  405,  406;  the  teaching 
of  through  reading  books,  406-407. 

Honour,  sense  of,  205. 

House-that-Jack-built  style  of  spelUng.  255. 

How  to  study,  12-24. 

Humour,  in  teaching,  88. 
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Hunter,  H.  St.  John,  book  on  DeeifuU  Ap. 

proximations,  835. 
Harry,  in  study,  15 ;  in  teaching,  84,  81,  87, 

121,122,169.272. 
Huxley,  Prof.,  on  being  completely  wrong, 

16 ;  on  thoronghness  of  knowledge,  438. 


Ideas,  gained  through  the  senaeii,  7,  26, 135, 
830,  876 ;  rendered  exact  by  teaching,  ]  2  ; 
importance  of  in  study,  15-16;  associa- 
tion of;  17,  97,  325 ;  sequence  and  connec- 
tion of,  37,  89,  61,  81,  87,  108,  115,  155, 
438 :  subordination  of.  84,  85,  61, 103, 156 ; 
fixing  of,  103 ;  difficult  to  grasp,  119, 155  ; 
new,  how  acquired.  135 ;  bearing  of  illustra- 
tions upon,  186  ;  association  of  with  sounds 
and  signs,  223,  231,  286,  247,  250-252,  260. 
261,  268,  280  408, 421,  428  ;  of  number,  336- 
387 ;  expansion  of  through  geography,  373. 
385 ;  elementary  in  geography.  378 ;  exact- 
nesa  of  in  grammar,  408,  411,  415. 

Idleness,  8, 209. 

Ignorance,  produces  as  many  disasters  as 
malevolence,  438. 

inufltratione,  nature  of.  135,  136;  ad- 
vantages of,  136.  137;  kinds  of,  137-144, 
148 ;  objects  as,  137-139, 149,  837,  839,  877, 
883,  439,  441,  442;  pictures  and  diagrams 
as.  189,  140,  150.  340, 812,  377,  899,  403,  439, 
441 ;  maps  as.  140,  150,  377,  880,  381,  882, 
SS3,  384,  887, 890,  393,  896,  403  ;  models  as, 
148,  865,  377,  880,  383, 4'  3 ;  experiments  an , 
48,  141,  145,  150.  439-440,  442 ;  on  black- 
board, 141, 142,  150,  877,  880,  381,  883,  386, 
887,  403;  by  comparison,  135, 148, 144,  140, 
376,  403-404;  by  example,  142-144;  by 
parallels,  144 ;  suggestions  as  to  use  of,  144- 
151 :  faults  in  the  use  of,  144, 145 ;  element 
of  surprise  in.  147;  influence  of  in  securing 
attention,  217 :  in  reading  books,  266,  269, 
273 :  in  arithmetic,  337,  339,  340,  342,  365 ; 
in  geography,  377.  880,  883,  384,  885,  867. 
S90,  393:  in  history,  396,  899,  403;  in 
elementary  science,  489-440,  442. 

Imacrinauon,  development  of,  26;  cul- 
tivation of  in  reading,'  269,  272.  278 ;  in 
drawing,  367  ;  in  geography,  873 ;  in  history, 
893,  899,  400 ;  in  literature,  438,  434 ;  in 
science,  487. 

Imitation,  in  teaching,  9,  81,  38,  57;  a 
natural  instinct  with  children.  186.  869 ;  in 
writing,  280,  301,  802,  806-310,  816;  in 
exprension,  248 ;  of  the  teachers'  reading, 
248,  254,  268,  267,  270,  271,  275.  277 ;  in 
arithmetic,  825;  in  drawing,  869;  of  a 
good  model  in  composition,  427. 

Impressions,  firat,  most  powerful,  7 ;  force  of, 
81,  118 ;  by  chance  words,  88. 

Inactivity,  repugnant  to  children,  209. 

Inattention,  29, 214,  218. 

Incapacity,  not  to  be  confUsed  with  want  of 
effort.  208,  205. 

Indecision,  in  the  teacher,  192-193. 

Index,  of  what  has  been  read,  a  key  to 
knowledge,  21. 

Indifference,  in  the  teacher.  81. 

Individual!^,  of  children,  7, 11 :  of  teacher, 
80,85. 

Indolence,  108. 


Induction,  47,  49. 

Inductive  method,  47-51 ;  in  arithmetic,  48, 
820-329,  836-840,  856 ;  in  science,  48,  437, 
439, 441, 442 ;  in  spelling,  894 ;  in  geography, 
875,  377.  878  ;  in  grammar,  410,  413,  414. 

Infknts,  galleriea  for,  171 ;  deaks  for,  173. 

Inflections,  410-411,  419. 

Influence,  of  manner,  28,  29,  80,  81, 94, 115, 
157,  212,  217,  228 ;  of  personal  element,  29, 
80,  42,  191-192,  894,  400;  of  small  things, 
30,  77 ;  of  chance  words,  83 ;  of  preparation 
on  teaching,  55,  57.  64;  of  criticism  on 
teaching,  88,  86 :  of  organisation,  166 ;  of 
pleasant  surroundings,  168 ;  of  bad  desks, 
178;  of  teachen*  character,  186-187;  nf 
discipline,  188 ;  of  moral  atmosphere,  107 ; 
of  commendation  and  encouragement,  210; 
on  the  child's  future,  217;  of  teacher's 
characteristics  on  the  teaching  of  histor>*, 
898-395 ;  of  examinations  on  history,  394 ; 
of  patriotic  songs,  405. 

Information,  new,  20,  21 ;  index  to,  21 ; 
book  form  of.  89-40 ;  teaching  form  of,  40 ; 
should  be  real,  52,  58 ;  lessftns  of,  52,  53, 
58 ;  kept  fresh,  54 ;  amount  of,  59 ;  develop- 
ment of  by  questions,  102  ;  gathered  through 
reading,  230;  thrust  fonvard  in  reading 
lesson,  269 ;  in  history,  400. 

Injustice,  200. 

Inspirations,  in  teaching.  11,  64. 

Instruction,  method  of.  48,  50. 

Intellectual  habits,  good,  12, 13,  19,  85, 137, 
393,  437  ;  bad,  13,  332. 

Intellectual  sauntering,  124. 

IntelUffence,  general,  2,  7,  27,  53,  70 ;  in 
mode  of  study,  14-16 ;  in  teaching,  27,  64, 
800;  in  reading.  '«4r-248,  273-274;  in 
arithmetic,  823,  844;  in  geography,  373, 
390. 

Intensity,  in  reading,  245. 

Interest,  general,  8,  27,  28,  29,  60, 103,  IIT, 
122 ;  in  study,  20 ;  from  illustrations,  136 ; 
aroused  by  lecture,  156 ;  atfected  by  manner, 
157 ;  relation  of  to  attention,  218-216 ;  means 
of  securing  in  teaching,  216-219 ;  in  reading, 
228-229 ;  value  of  in  teaching  spelling,  281 ; 
of  teacher,  394  ;  of  children  in  penons  and 
stories,  895,  899,  404 ;  of  8u)\Jecta  in  com- 
position, 428 ;  in  literature,  434. 

Intervals,  musical,  range  of  in  reading,  247. 

Introductions,  to  lessons,  79.  88,  89. 

Irony,  use  of  by  Socrates,  101. 

Irritation,  of  teacher,  189. 

It,  various  modes  of  spelling  by  Tyndale, 
279. 


Jaootot,  on  repetition,  8, 163 ;  on  learning, 

16 ;  reading  method  of,  226,  240,  264-865  ; 

writing  method  of,  802,  308. 
Jerome,  St.,  on  learning  the  alphabet,  868 ; 

on  learning  to  write  by  tracing,  809 
Jevons,  Pro'.,  on  analysis  and  synthesis,  49, 

50. 
Johnson,  Dr.,  English  Dictionary,  279. 
Jokes,  in  teaching,  28. 
Judcrment.  in  teaching,  0,  40,  94, 113,  104, 

203  ;  development  of.  26 ;  In  criticism.  88 ; 

in  reading,  248,  277 ;   in  drawing,  367 ;  in 

selecting  facts  in  geography,  878 ;  exercise 
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of,  in  history.  895.  401-402 :  o\i1Uvation  of 
in  composition,  428,  429  ;  training  of  from 
science,  4&7,  438. 

Julius  Ciesar,  reproof  of  sing-song,  278. 

Justice,  208,  205. 


Kky  facts.  In  study,  16. 

Kindergarten,  exercises,  173 :  mode  of  learn- 
ing the  alphabet,  2.09  ;  exerdseiiin  writing, 
313 ;  exercises  in  drawing,  370. 

Knight's  Quarterly  Journal  of  Edueationt  on 
tlie  teaching  of  arilhroetic,  327. 

KnowledfiTBi  mode  of  presenting.  8, 11,  28, 
39;  of  method,  10;  sham,  14;  teadier 
must  know  limits  of  his  own,  14 ;  ele- 
mentary, 14 ;  superficiality  of,  14 ;  at  first 
hand,  18;  of  science,  18,  438;  index  a 
key  to,  21 ;  fixed  by  application,  22 ;  of 
teacher  respecting  children.  25,  20,  91, 145, 
187-188  ;  iKMsessed  by  children.  27.  61,  SO  ; 
connected,  89 ;  right  view  of,  89;  defective, 
59,  80,  88, 93, 159 ;  control  of,  59 ;  of  teacher 
gained  by  observation,  378 ;  in  history,  394 ; 
of  book  not  sufficient,  394,  438 ;  of  dates, 
400;  of  the  forms  of  language,  411. 

Known  to  unknown,  7,  51,  136.  162;  in 
teaching  reading,  224-226 ;  in  history,  896. 


Lanfirtiafire,  of  questions,  104-106  ;  training 
in  from  ellipses,  132  ;  in  teaching,  155-156, 
217 :  spoken,  223.  231 ;  of  reading  books, 
223,  265-266,  268-269,  272-273,  275-270 ;  re- 
lation of  spoken  to  reading,  225,  236 ; 
English,  anomalous  words  in,  227,  234  ;  in 
liistory,  4u0  ;  English,  407-433  ;  nature  of 
teaching  of  in  schools,  408-409  ;  relation  of 
grammar  to,  409-410 :  teaching  of,  412-424  ; 
qualities  to  be  aimed  at  in  writing  English, 
424-426. 

Latin,  influence  of,  on  English  grammar,  4C9 ; 
grammar  of  flxeil,  410. 

Laurie,  Prof.,  on  examination  in  reading,  S78; 
on  teaching  of  drawing,  867 ;  on  age  at 
which  grammar  should  be  begun,  412 : 
on  the  desire  to  obtain  a  measurable  result 
in  teaching,  413  ;  on  too  numerous  distinc- 
tions, 424  ;  on  parnphrasing,  432. 

Law,  spirit  of,  185,  205 ;  maintenance  of, 
201,  205  ;  puniiihntent  in  school  not  t^)  be 
viewed  as  vengeance  of,  204 ;  of  similarity, 
281 ;  fjrum  facts  to,  in  science,  439  ;  natural, 
443. 

LaW8i  scientific,  2,  439 ;  general  method  of, 
6-8  ;  of  association,  17,  281 ;  of  mental  and 
physical  growth,  26 ;  of  word  structure, 
294. 

Leading  questions,  IOC. 

Learning,  made  pleasant,  8;  by  heart,  15; 
relation  of.  to  t»*acliing,  25  ;  of  letters,  2*)7- 
260,  262-268  ;  of  tables,  883-384 ;  of  dates  in 
history,  400. 

Lecture,  abuse  of,  89, 151,  ]65,  159  ;  nature 
of  as  a  teaching  device,  151 ;  not  mere  talk, 
161 ;  diflJcnliy  of,  152  ;  with  little  cliil«li-en, 
153;  in  middle  of  school,  15J  ;  with  ad- 
vanced classes,  153-154;  not  to  be  used 
lone,  164;  controlled  by  a  definite  purpose, 


164-155 ;  simplicity  In,  155 ;  conneotion  of 
Ideas  in,  155-156 ;  deliberation  and  empbaftU 
in,  156;  must  be  vivid  and  intereating, 
157 ;  influence  of  manner  In,  157 ;  in  geo- 
graphy, 876,  877  ;  in  history,  893,  895-a»6, 
399,  400,  402 ;  in  grammar,  415 ;  in  UUta- 
ture,  435 ;  in  science.  488. 

Legibility  in  writing,  802. 

Lessons,  general  characteristics  of,  86-40  ; 
arrangement  and  connection  of  facts  iu, 
39,  61;  common  defects  of,  S9 ;  note«  of, 
52-76 ;  of  information,  62,  68 ;  training,  52- 
54 ;  objert,  58,  66-76,  416, 439, 440  ;  drill,  54  ; 
review,  54 ;  need  for  prejAration  of.  54,  55. 
56 ;  two  tyj>««  of,  58 ;  sul^ject-matter  of, 
58-62 ;  acquisition  of  factJi  for,  CS ;  srK*c- 
tion  of  facts  for,  59 ;  commencement  of,  61 ; 
grouping  of  inrorraation  in,  62  ;  preparation 
of  method  of,  62-64;  overcuniing  dilficultieH 
in,  04  ;  specimen  notes  of,  6«i  »J7,  70-76,  J60- 
261,  261-262,  263-264,  267,  270-271,  274-275, 
277-278,  316,  358-860  ;  series  of,  67  ;  lists  of, 
68,  69,  76  ;  long  intmductions  to,  79,  8$  ; 
practical  hints  respecting  teaching  of,  81- 
82 ;  criticism  of,  82-90 ;  obscure  defect*  in, 
87  ;  common  faults  in,  87-89 ;  types  of 
faulty,  8.0-90;  experimental.  150-151,442: 
distribution  of,  179-180 ;  noisy,  180 ;  length 
of,  180;  reading,  260-278;  transcription. 
283-284 :  dictation,  284-291  ;  in  spellihc. 
291-298;  iu  woni-building.  299,  422;  in 
writing,  813-320;  in  arithmetic,  8S6-S6ii: 
in  drawing,  369-371 ;  in  geography,  377- 
893 ;  descriptive,  877  ;  in  history,  898-407  ; 
in  grammar,  412-424  ;  in  composition.  424- 
485;  in  English  literature,  485-486;  iu 
science,  438-442. 

Leigh,  Dr. ,  reading  books,  235. 

Le  Salle,  on  the  order  of  teaching  reading  and 
writing,  300. 

Letter-box,  260,  264. 

Letters,  vowels,  227,  2S4 ;  consonants,  2S4  . 
powers  of,  238,  283,  234,  235,  236.  23.S,  2^, 
208,  270  ;  silent,  266,  295  ;  small,  in  *  ritiit|r, 
802 ;  size  of,  iu  writing,  302 ;  annlysi:*  of 
script,  811-312  ;  order  in  which  writinj;  t»f 
should  be  taught,  312,  315;  capital,  in 
writing,  817-318. 

Letter  writing,  430. 

Lieber,  Dr.,  on  imitative  arithmetic,  823. 

Lighting  of  school-rooms,  168-169. 

'  Lilll-buriero,"  405. 

Literature.  English,  reading  hooks  an 
introduction  to,  275,  276 ;  bad,  276 ;  valno 
of  in  edu'-ation,  433;  nature  and  purpose 
of  the  work  in.  433-434 ;  appreciation  of 
style  in,  433, 485 ;  interest  in,  434  ;  the  early 
teaching  of,  434 ;  more  advanced  teaching 
of,  434.  435 ;  criticism  of,  485,  436 ;  sham 
admiration  of,  436. 

Little  things,  influence  of,  77,  207. 

Livesey,  list  of  words  containing  the  alphabet, 
2!9. 

Locke,  on  cramming,  15 ;  on  learning  the 
alphabet  by  tablets,  258 ;  on  the  order  of 
teaching  reading  and  writing.  800;  trac- 
ing s>sTem  of  learning  to  wriie,  809. 

Logarithms,  u^eof,  .'?S5. 

L<>(;lcal  niethnd.s,  40-51 ;  tabtilar  view  of,  60; 
in  arithmetic.  324  ;  in  grammar,  414,  417. 

•  Look  and  Say '  method  in  reading,  286-237. 
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Looseness  in  teacbing,  89. 
Lnptoii,  S.,  on  art  of  computation,  335. 
Lytton,  Lord,  on  the  alphabetic  method  of 
teaching  to  read,  233. 


Machikex^y  of  lesson,  kept  out  of  sight,  82. 

Magnus,  Sir  Philip,  on  drawing  from  objects, 
369. 

Manner,  of  teacher,  3,  4,  28,  29,  30,  31,  94, 
115,  157,  212.  217,  228;  of  critic,  86;  of 
putting  questions,  115,  116;  forwardness 
of,  in  children,  127,  211 ;  influence  of,  in 
teaching  reading,  249  ;  in  teaching  history, 
890. 

Mann,  Horace,  on  beginning  reading  with  the 
alphabet,  258. 

Mannerisms,  of  teacher  copied,  31 ;  in  read- 
ing, 255. 

Map-drawing,  881,  384-385,  389,  391. 

Mape,  drill  in  connection  with,  54 ;  as  il< 
lustrations,  140,  150,  377,  383,  387,  893; 
meaning  of,  879-382  ;  interpretation  of,  382 : 
on  black-board,  380,  381,  884,890;  of  dis- 
trict, 381 ;  relief,  883  ;  in  teacliing  history, 
896,408. 

Marcel,  on  self-effbrt,  8;  on  the  powers  of 
the  letters,  234;  on  a  slip  form  of  word- 
maker,  264. 

Mariners'  compass,  880. 

Mechanical,  exerci^s,  7,  229 ;  methods,  53 ; 
corrections,  89. 

Meiklejohn,  Prof.,  instance  of  comjparative 
method,  46 ;  on  our  English  notation,  226- 
227 ;  on  words  of  anomalous  pronunciation, 
234;  English  method  of.  S88;  ou  a  disc 
form  of  word-maker,  264;  spelling  book, 
294 ;  short  Engli&h  Grammar,  419. 

MeinorisiDg,  16,  272,  322,  325,  440. 

Memory,  vagueness  an  enemy  to,  16; 
aided  by  association  of  ideas,  17,  97,  825 ; 
writing  an  aid  to,  23 ;  development  of,  26  ; 
aided  by  illustrations,  136;  reiietition  of 
words  from,  272;  training  of  from  arith- 
metic, 325 ;  substituted  for  reason  in  learn- 
ing history,  440. 

Meridian  line,  38a 

Metaphors,  144. 

Method,  deflnition  and  character  of,  6,  6 ; 
importance  of,  6,  9-11 ;  Carlyle's  notion  of, 
6 ;  general  laws  of,  6-8  special,  8-9 ;  origin- 
ality of,  9.  80 ;  necessity  for,  10, 11 ;  advant- 
ages of,  10 ;  teacher's  employment  of,  11, 12 ; 
in  study,  15 ;  formalism  in,  41 ;  conversa- 
tional, 42,  879 ;  developing,  45  ;  genetic.  45 ; 
comparative,  45-46,  73-76,  376,  390,  403,  415  ; 
of  discovery,  48,  60 ;  of  instruction,  48,  60 ; 
of  scientific  exposition,  49.  50 ;  a  priori^  49, 
60 ;  a  potteriori,  49,  50 ;  pi-eparatiou  of  in 
notes  of  lessons,  68-76;  change  of,  81; 
Socratic,  101;  influence  of  on  attention, 
818;  alphabetic,  232-283;  phonic,  233-234; 
phonetic,  234-235  *look  and  say,'  236- 
287;  syllabic,  237;  phono-analytlc,  238; 
Jacotot's  reading,  264;  Jacotot's  writing. 
808:  sentence.  In  writing,  808;  Locke's 
tracing,  in  writing,  309 ;  Pestalozzi's  writiiiK, 
310 ;  Mulhailser's  writing,  811-312 ;  Orube's, 
of  teaching  the  elements  of  aritlmietic,  340- 
344  ;  the  scieutilic,  430-437. 


Methods,  diseovenr  of  new,  9 ;  typical,  40- 
51 ;  empirical,  44 ;  inductive  and  deductive, 
47-51 ;  logical,  tabular  view  of,  60  ;  mixed, 
61;  of  associating  sound  and  symbol  in 
reading,  231-239 ;  of  teaching  the  alphabet, 
258-260;  approximate  and  contracted  in 
arithmetic,  334-886. 

Metric  system,  861. 

Mind,  clearness  of,  22 ;  growth  of,  26 ;  method 
of  stupe(ying,107 ;  alertness  of,  217. 

Misapprehension,  144. 

Misconceptions,  put  right  by  questioning,  98. 

Mistakes,  in  answenng,  128, 126 ;  made  by 
teacher  in  treating  answers,  129-131 ;  cor- 
rection of  in  reading,  252-258,  270 ;  as  few 
I  as  possible  in  spelling,  280 ;  detection  and 
correction  of  in  dictation,  287-291 ;  in  writ- 
ing, 316-317;  in  teaching  history,  897-898. 

Modelling,  as  an  aid  in  teaching  geography, 
377  883 

Model  reading,  258-254,  271,  275,  277. 

Models,  for  purposes  of  illustration,  140 ;  in 
arithmetic,  366;  in  geography,  377,  880, 
383;  in  history,  408. 

Modulation,  in  reading,  247,  270. 

Monosyllables,  difllculty  of  in  English,  227, 
234,  237. 

Monotony,  in  teaching,  87,  38;  in  reading, 
247,  255,  273. 

Moral  atmosphere,  197. 

Moral  influence,  87. 

Moralising,  404. 

Moral,  teaching  in  history,  404;  value  of 
science,  487. 

Moral  suasion,  87,  201. 

Moseley,  Canon,  on  a  sentence  method  of 
teaching  writing,  308,  809. 

Mountains,  representation  of  on  maps,  384. 

Movements,  of  children,  197-198,  207. 

Milller,  Prof.  Max,  on  the  function  of  the 
grammarian,  409;  Science  o/lMngvage,  422. 

MulhaOser,  writing  method  of,  302, 303,  311- 
313. 

Multiplication,  teaching  of,  851-852. 

Mumbling,  in  arithmetic,  838. 

Murison,  A.  F.,  Globe  ReaiUr$,  238. 

Murray,  Llndley,  notion  of  grammar,  412. 

Museums,  school,  138. 

Music,  a  relief  from  study,  28. 

Miuical  InterA'als  in  reading,  247. 

N 

Naggino,  199. 

Nature,  teacher's  knowledge  of,  18 ;  child 
brought  face  to  face  with,  139, 141,  373,  376, 
878,  439,  442 ;  unity  of,  374. 

Newton,  Bir  Isaac,  on  attention,  19. 

*•  No  answer  plague,"  123. 

Noise,  from  use  of  ellipses,  184. 

Notes  of  Lessons,  need  for  preparation 
of,  54-55  ;  what  is  meant  by,  56 ;  conditions 
of  preparation  of,  56-57,  69 ;  use  of  exam  pies 
of,  57  ;  two  types  of,  68 ;  acquisition  oi  in- 
formation for,  68-59 ;  selection  of  facts  for, 
69-61 :  arrangement  and  connection  of  facts 
in,  61 :  grouping  offsets  in,  62 :  preparation 
of  the  method  of,  62-66  ;  outline  notes,  65 ; 
specimen  not^s  of  object  lessons,  66,  67,  70- 
76 ;  sketch  pliins  of  reading  lessons,  261-26?, 
263-264, 267,  270-271,274-275,277-278;  sketch 
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of  writing  lesson,  316 ;  on  division  of  vulgar 
fhu:tion8,  358-360. 

Notation,  of  words  in  English,  227,  234,  235, 
294-297  :  teaching  of  in  arithmetic,  839,  345- 
347. 

Novels,  historical,  406. 

Numbers,  mode  of  adding,  332, 348 ;  realisa- 
tion of  abstract,  336-836,  865 ;  use  of  con- 
crete, 337,  339 :  representation  of  by  written 
symbols,  838-889  ;  Orube's  analysis  of,  840- 
344 ;  notation  of,  345-347 ;  multiplying  by 
special.  852;  divisibiUty  of,  856;  fractional, 
356-867. 

Numeration,  teaching  of,  345*347. 


Oakeley,  H.  E.,  on  types  of  faulty  lesions,  89- 
90. 

Obedience,  of  children,  195-197,  202. 

Object  of  teaching  kept  in  view,  82-33. 

Object  Ije6CK>n8,  nature  and  use  of,  53  ; 
specimens  of,  60-76;  in  teaching  reading, 
260;  in  arithmetic,  337;  influence  of  on 
language,  416  ;  in  science.  439,  440. 

Objects,  use  of  in  teaching,  16,  187,  149  : 
kindsof  as  illustrations,  138-139;  collecting 
of  by  children,  188,  189,  442 :  comparative 
size  of,  149 ;  use  of  in  beginning  reading, 
259,  200.  201 ;  use  of  in  arithmetic,  337,  338, 
389 ;  drawing  from,  309 ;  in  teaching  science, 
439,  441,  442. 

Observation,  of  teacher,  9  ;  development 
of,  26;  cultivation  of,  113,  137,  189,  148, 
149  ;  want  of  in  adults,  139  ;  nature  of,  14S, 
149;  in  spelling,  282,  292-293;  in  drawing, 
868;  in  connection  with  geography,  873, 
885 ;  training  of  in  science,  437,  441. 

Offlciousness  in  discipline,  194. 

Once  saying  not  sufficient  in  teaching,  79. 

One  thing  at  a  time,  in  teaching,  7,  32, 189 ; 
in  learning  to  read,  229,  253,  260,  262 ;  in 
arithmetic,  824. 

Oral,  teaching,  general  view  of,  25-35 ;  illustra- 
tions, 142-143. 

Order,  in  study,  15 ;  of  ideas  in  teaching,  50- 
61,  61-62  :  spirit  of,  185  :  maintenance  of  as 
a  part  of  discipline,  185,  188-193,  205,  200  ; 
necessary  to  progress.  206;  of  sounds  in 
reading,  228  ;  of  the  alphabet,  263  ;  of  pre- 
senting the  subject-matter  in  geography, 
874-876. 

Orffanisation,  influence  of.  166 ;  the  room, 
167-168;  the  lighting,  168-169;  wanning  and 
ventilation,  169-170  j  change  of  posture  and 
p}a{^*,  170 ITI  ;  furniture  as  affecting  school 
wi^rk,  171  ;  q  iSl<  ries,  171-173  ;  classification 
ofchUdrei.,  I  :.M77;  distribution  of  teachers, 
177478;  til  notables,  178-179;  apparatus, 
ia&-lfl!(;  lhu.k8, 183-185. 

Orlcliiiility.  in  teaching,  9,  80,  88,  63. 

Oiitiines^  of  lefijQas,  65-67 ;  of  history,  390- 
40O, 

Overcrowding  of  leason  with  information,  59, 
Bit 

O»«rlo»dinp  of  ohildren  with  facts,  401,  440. 

'^ver-pressuret  1 1  ■ 

^tTifn,  10,  Z-1. 
iMChltig,  30, 159,  160. 


Pace,  in  reading,  245. 

Page.  D.  P.,  on  stupefying  mind,  107  ;  on 
Uiinking  for  the  child,  156. 

Pain,  as  a  means  of  punishment.  202,  203. 

Palmerston.  Lord,  on  good  writing,  80S. 

Paraphrasing,  482-433. 

Parents,  duty  of  teacher  to,  11. 

Parker,  Colonel,  faults  in  teaching.  385. 

Parsing,  420-421. 

Partitions,  in  school-room,  167. 

Parts  of  speech,  417-419. 

Paston  Letters,  variety  of  spelling  in,  279. 

Path  of  least  resistance.  27,  35. 

Patience,  need  of,  159, 249. 

Patriotism,  cultivation  of,  403,  406. 

Pauses,  in  reading,  247. 

Payne,  Prof.  J. ,  on  Jacotot's  method,  264, 808. 

Payne,  Prof.  W.  H.,  on  the  order  of  presenta- 
tion in  geography,  375. 

Peace  at  any  price,  189. 

Penalties,  suited  to  ofTence,  202. 

Pen,  management  of,  801,  304-305,  31o: 
children  should  not  begin  with,  314: 
cleaned,  820. 

Perception,  7,  26,  so,  135.  148 ;  in  reading. 
227,  230,  287 ;  of  similarities  of  sound  ab<l 
form,  266 ;  in  arithmetic,  336-887  ;  train- 
ing of  by  drawing,  307 ;  in  \  geography. 
876 ;  in  science,  437. 

Perfection  of  workmanship.  38. 

Perfunctoriness,  81. 

Personal  element,  in  teaching,  29,  su. 

^2,  191-192,  394,   '400;   attraction    of,   fnr 

children,  395.  404. 
Perspective,    of  fact*   in  study,   17 ;    in 

teaching,   34,  61,   108,   156;    in    drawing', 

870. 
Persuasiveness,  in  lecture,  157. 
Pestalozzi,  reaction  started  by,  45,  93 ;  writ- 
ing method  of,  810;   on  the  teaching  of 

arithmetic.  336. 
Phonetic  method,  234-235. 
Phonic   analysis,  in   reading,  229,  288,  266, 

268.  270,  274. 
Phonic  method,  238-234. 
Phono-analytic  method,  23&>289. 
Phonotypic  method,  234-235. 
Photography,  illustration  ftrom.  77. 
Photographs,  in  teaching,  140,  877. 
Phrases,  introductory  to  questions,  104,  105. 
Phrase  spelling,  299. 
Phrasing,  in  reading,  247. 
Physical,  condiUons,  7,  23-24,    87,  166-171 ; 

exercises,  198. 
Physics,  441 ;  teaching  of  elementary,  442. 
Physiography,  lessons  in    connection    with 

geography,  385,  387-888.  889.  801-392. 
Pictures,  use  of  in  teacliing,  139, 140, 150, 

261,  267,  840,  342,  877,  399,  408,  489,  441. 
'  Picturing  out,'  161, 162.  899. 
Pillans,  Prof.,  on  idleness,  209 ;  on  teaching 

of  letters  in  'brotherhoods,'  259. 
Pitch,  of  voice  in  reading,  245,  247 ;  range  of 

in  reading,  247. 
Place,  change  of,  170-171. 
Plan,  of  work  in  study,  18  ;   absence  of  in 

teaching,  87 ;  introductory  to  map,  880. 
Plants,  as  illustrations,  138,  441-442 ;  collect- 
.  ing  of,  442. 
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PlftygroQnd,  yalae  of,  188. 

Pleasantness  of  schoolwork,  27,  42,  115, 146, 
191,  S16. 

Fleasore,  from  power,  206 ;  of  teacher,  210 ; 
ftom  conquest,  217;  from  reading,  268, 
276. 

Poetry,  liking  of  children  for,  269 ;  use  of  In 
reading  books,  269,  272,  276 ;  learning  of 
275,  278,  405,  406,  434 ;  recognition  of  the 
rhythm  ot^  428. 

Pointing,  with  the  finger  in  reading,  267 ;  in 
division  of  decimals,  361. 

Porter,  Noah,  on  remembrance,  15. 

Poatnre,  change  of,  170-171 ;  during  writing, 
304. 

Position,  of  teacher  before  class.  212, 249, 287 ; 
of  children  in  reading,  24U ;  in  dictation, 
287 :  in  writing.  174,  304. 

Power  of  the  teacher,  191. 

Powers  of  the  letters,  232,  233,  234,  235,  236, 
288,  266,  868,  270. 

Practice,  crystallisation  of,  9 ;  needed  by 
the  teacher,  55;  in  reading,  270,  271,  275, 
277 :  in  writing,  801,  805,  817 ;  conduct  of 
in  arithmetic  329,  831 ;  teaching  of  the  rule 
of,  362 ;  in  the  interpretation  of  a  map, 
382 ;  in  map-drawing,  384,  391 ;  in  compo- 
sition, 426,  427-428,  432. 

Precision,  12,  13, 16.  85, 103, 

Prefixes,  teaching  of,  421. 

Preparation,  of  notes  of  lessons,  need  fr>r, 
64-55 ;  amountof,  55, 64 ;  must  leave  teacher 
free,  56-57  ;  of  subject-matter  of  lesson,  58- 
62 ;  of  method  of  lesson,  62-65 ;  wrong  usn 
of,  80 ;  of  reading  lesson,  251 ;  of  spelling  for 
dicUHon,  285-286. 

Preposition,  teaching  of,  419. 

PrmcipleB.  of  teaching,  6-8,  36,  44,  185 ; 
•eientiflc,  60,  486-437  ;  of  arithmetic,  3S*2, 
386 ;  of  grammar,  409,  412 ;  of  mechanics, 
442. 

Prints,  as  illustrations,  139, 140,  390. 

Problems,  in  arithmetic,  329. 

Processes,  of  arithmetic  of  two  kinds,  321. 

Programme  of  work  in  study,  18. 

Progress,  step  by  step,  7 ;  stimulus  from,  20. 

Prmections  of  the  sphere,  391. 

Prolixity,  In  exj^anations,  159-160. 

Promotion,  176 

Prompting,  in  answering,  130. 

Pronunciation,  in  reading,  241-242. 

Proportion,  in  a  lesson,  87 ;  teaching  of  the 
rule  in  arithmetic,  862-364. 

Prose,  qualities  of  arUstic,  426,  428,  433,  435; 
rhythm  of,  428. 

Provincialisms,  242,  425. 

Punctuation,  in  reading,  246;  in  dictation, 
287 ;  in  composition,  425. 

PuniahznentS,  198-208  ;  reproof,  198-202 ; 
ridicule,  80O ;  injustice  in,  200 ;  sham,  208. 

Pupil,  ahould  have  nothing  to  unlearn,  280 ; 
snould  make  as  few  mistakes  as  possible, 
280. 

Pupil  teachers.  177. 

Purpose,  in  study,  18;  in  teaching,  35,  39, 
60 ;  of  formal  spelling  lessons,  292. 


Questions,  preparation  of,  63 ;  use  of,  an 
old    device,    92;   a   test  of  the  teacher's 


power,  93 :  conditions  of  successful  use  of, 
93-94  ;  value  of,  95,  96,  98,  99-100 :  reUtiou 
of,  to  other  devices,  95;.  indiscreet  use  of, 
95 ;  objections  sometimes  urged  against, 
95  :  not  a  quick  method,  06 ;  kinds  of,  97 ; 
testing,  97-99,  102 ;  leading  up  to  explana- 
tion, 99 ;  training,  99-101, 102  ;  analysis  by, 
100 ;  Socratie,  101;  comparison  of  testing  and 
training,  102;  purposes  for  which  em- 
ployed, 102-103 ;  forms,  qualities,  and  use 
of,  103-118;  direct,  108-104;  irrelevant, 
104 :  want  of  order  in  employment  of,  104; 
proper  choice  of  words  in,  104-105  ;  verbi- 
age in  employment  of;  104-105 ;  difllicultv 
of,  106.  113 ;  echo,  89,  106 ;  leading,  106 ; 
dew  given  to  answers  by  mode  of  putting, 
106;  stupefying  mind  by  bad  use  of, 
107;  'yes'  and  *no'  questions,  107-106; 
containing  their  own  answers,  106-109; 
demanding  long  answere,  109:  beyond 
children's  knowledge,  109-110;  requiring 
definitions,  110;  necessitating  reasoning, 
111 ;  variety  in  the  use  of,  112-113,  117 ; 
on  a  prepared  passage,  112;  use  of  to 
secure  repetition,  112,  113;  considera- 
tions respecting  difliculty  of,  118 :  should 
be  connected  in  series,  114-115;  mode  of 
)>utting,  115-117 ;  distribution  of  over 
subject  and  class,  116-117 ;  put  to  teacher 
by  children,  117;  put  by  children  to 
one  another,  118 ;  attention  to  answering 
of,  118 ; .  qualities  of  good  answering,  119- 
122 ;  partial  answers,  120 ;  ftill  statement  or 
answers,  120 ;  effects  of  hurry  on  answering, 
121 ;  qualities  of  bad  answering,  122-125 ; 
guessing,  122-123;  reckless  answering. 
123 ;  "  no  answer  plague,"  123 ;  speculs- 
tive  answers.  125 ;  ridiculous  answers,  125 ; 
mode  of  receiving  and  dealing  with  answers, 
125-128;  simultaneous  answering,  128, 129  : 
mistakes  respecting  the  treatment  of 
answers,  129. 181 ;  difficulties  broken  up  by 
questions,  159 ;  disciplinary  value  of,  209 ; 
use  of  to  test  grasp  of  subject-matter  in 
reading  lessons,  275,  278 ;  use  of  in  arith- 
metic, 826 :  use  of  in  history.  403. 
Quintilian,  on  the  use  of  ivory  letters,  258 ; 
on  tracing  plan  of  teaching  to  write,  308. 


Rapidity  in  teaching,  84-85 ;  in  reading,  245, 
246 ;  in  writing,  285,  808 ;  in  working  arith- 
metic, 831-332. 

Ratio,  teaching  of,  862-863. 

Beading,  interest  in  wholesome,  18 ;  desul- 
tory, 18 ;  recreative,  28 ;  teaching  of,  220- 
278 ;  need  of  reform  in  the  teaching  of,  220, 
222 ;  causes  of  unaatisfitictory  teaching  of, 
220-221 ;  importance  of,  221,  224 ;  principles 
and  considerations  in  the  teaching  of,  228- 
231 ;  nature  of  the  problem  of,  223 ;  associa- 
tion of  signs  and  sounds  in,  223,  231-280; 
as  an  art  and  as  an  instrument,  233-224 ; 
mechanical  and  intellectual  stages  in,  224 ; 
spoken  language  the  starting-point  in, 
225 ;  learning  of  alphabet  not  necessary  as 
a  preliminary  to,  225.  237,  257,  258,  260 ; 
how  far  a  means  of  teaching  new  words, 
225  ;  tributary  methods,  226 ;  simple  to 
complex   in,   226-228;   difliculties   of   our 
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English  notation  in  teaebLiK,  226-287; 
order  in  which  the  sounds  should  be  pre- 
sented in,  228  ;  necessity  for  interest  in,  228- 
229;  comparison  and  contrast  in,  229; 
limitation  of  the  lesson  to  the  teacbinft  of, 
229-280;  association  of  reading  and  writing, 
230-251,  275 ;  nature  of  svnthetic  plans  in. 
231-232, 233 ;  the  alphabetic  or  name  method 
in,  232-233 ;  relation  of  spelliog  to,  232-233. 
237, 255, 206,  270-27 1, 275 ;  the  phonic  method 
in,  233-234 ;  powers  of  the  letters  in,  284 ; 
phonetic  or  phonotypio  metliod  in,  234- 
285 ;  nature  of  anslvtic  plans  in,  285-286 ; 
Monk  and  say'  method  in,  286-237;  sylla- 
bic method  in.  237  ;  phono-analytic  method 
in,  238  :  English  method  of  teaching,  238  ; 
tabular  view  of  the  methods  of  associating 
sonnd  and  sign  in,  889 :  nature  of,  240 ;  differs 
fh>m  declamation,  240 ;  pronunciation  in, 
241-242;  enunciation  in,  242,  848.  255; 
articuhition  in,  242-248;  accent  in,  243; 
emphasis  in.  248-244;  stress  in,  244;  tone, 
pitch,  and  intensity  in,  244-245, 247 ;  iNtce  and 
Hucncy  in,  245-240 ;  flmction  of  pauses  in, 
24(} ;  phrasing  in,  246 ;  mo<lulRtion  in,  247  ; 
intelligence  in,  247-248.  273-274 ;  expression 
in,  248,  874;  essential  features  of  any 
method  of,  249;  position  of  class  and 
teacher  In,  249;  explanation  in,  250-252, 
203,  267,  271, 274-275,  277 ;  relation  of  word- 
saying  and  style  in,  252,  256 ;  correction  of 
errors  in,  252-258,  267  ;  teacher's  model  in, 
253-254,  871,  275,  277 ;  simultaneous  utter- 
ance in,  254-255,  262,  203.  267,  270,  271,  275  ; 
miHcollaneous  suggestions  respecting  the 
teaching  of,  256-257  ;  tiresomeness  of  learn- 
ing the  alphabet  in,  258 ;  modes  of  teaching 
the  alphabet  in,  258-260,  202-263;  lessons 
introductory  to,  260-261 ;  of  simple  words, 
261-264 ;  Jacotot's  method  of  teaching,  864- 
265 ;  tlie  primer  stage  of,  266-268 ;  easy  nar- 
rative sta^e  of,  270-272 ;  lower  intellectual 
stage  of,  278-275;  higher  intellectual  stage 
in,  276-278 ;  recitation  in  connection  with, 
278 ;  influence  of  on  spelling,  881-282 ;  of 
poems,  etc.,  by  the  teocher,  434. 

Beadiner-books,  gc^nt-'ral  qualities  of,  188- 
185 ;  for  primer  stage,  265-266 ;  introduclion 
of  new  words  in,  265-267  ;  for  easy  narrative 
stage,  268-270 ;  style  in.  268,  269,  273,  275- 
276;  dialogues  in,  269;  illustrations  in, 
269,  273 ;  for  lower  intellectual  stage,  272- 
278 ;  for  higher  intellectual  sUge,  275-270 ; 
the  child's  introduction  to  literature,  275 ; 
standard  works  as,  276 ;  in  geography,  892- 
393;  in  history,  406. 

Realism,  in  teaching  history,  400. 

Reason,  development  of,  20 ;  exercise  of  in 
arithmetic.  321, 322, 323, 324,  325,  327  :  exer- 
cise of  in  nistory,  895,  401 ;  exercise  of  in 
science,  437. 

Reasoninflr,  should  be  direct  for  children, 
8;  ideas  before,  35 ;  demanded  by  questions, 
90-100.  Ill,  113  ;  in  arithmetic,  328. 

Recapitulation,  of  work,  81,  128 ;  defec- 
tive, 88 ;  use  of  ellipses  in,  132 ;  aa  a  fixing 
device,  163. 

Recitation,  278. 

collection,  15,  22,  113,  136,  255. 
eation,  8,  23. 
!tion,  in  arithmetic,  355-350. 


Relief  maps,  888. 

Remembrance,  15, 118, 136,  255. 

Repetition,  necessity  for.  8,  70;  by  ques- 
tioning, 103;  by  simultaneoos  utterance, 
128;  of  questions,  ISO;  of  answen  by 
teacher,  130-131 ;  as  a  fixing  device,  163  ;  in 
learning  the  alphabet,  250,  259 ;  of  words, 
270,  272  ;  of  poetry.  275,  278, 406,  406,  4S4 ; 
in  teaching  spelling,  282. 

Reproof,  as  a  disciplinary  measure,  198-201 ; 
not  to  be  confused  witli  displeasure,  ld8 ; 
the  use  of  anger  in,  199:  habit  of  acoldfnc 
in,  199;  least  amount  employed  which  will 
serve  the  purpose.  190,  Sll ;  ayrapathy  of 
class  on  side  of  richt  in,  199 ;  sensitiveneAs 
to,  199-200;  child's  feelings  not  woiindeil 
unnecessarily  in,  200 ;  unpleasant  epitliets 
not  to  be  applied  to  children,  800 ;  use  of 
good-tempered  ridicule  in,  200 ;  injustice  in, 
200 ;  given  quietly  but  earnestly,  207 ;  un- 
necessary, 211,  212. 

Resource,  readiness  of,  193. 

Result-grinding,  34,  413. 

Results,  secured  by  method,  10;  to  be 
aimed  at  in  teaching,  40 ;  not  a  safe  guide 
as  to  amount  of  effort,  203 ;  approximate  in 
arithmetic,  825;  evil  effects  of  confining 
attention  to,  418. 

Review,  necessity  for,  8 ;  value  of,  82,  M, 
81 ;  lessons  of,  54, 105 ;  by  means  of  elliiiaeft, 
182;  as  a  fixing  device,  164;  in  reading. 
260;  in  arithmetic,  348,  844;  in  English, 
416. 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  story  of,  87. 

Richter,  Jean  Paul,  on  the  attempt  to  com- 
pound what  should  be  developed,  61;  on 
Saestions,  90 ;  on  difficult  words,  155. 
icule,  101,  200. 

Room,  tiovemment  requirements  respect- 
ing, 107-168;  shape  of,  167;  partitions  in; 
167;  cleanliness  and  pleasantness  of,  108. 
floor  of,  168  ;  lighting  nf,  168-109 ;  wanning 
and  ventilation  of,  169-170. 

Robinson,  on  the  spelling  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  270-280  ;  on  calling  out  the  spelling 
of  words  in  dictation,  289 ;  on  the  teaching 
of  writing,  304. 

Rote  learning,  15. 

Round-hand  in  writing,  302. 

Rousseau,  on  drawing  Arom  objects,  309. 

Routine,  relief  from,  118;  of  school  work, 
178-180. 

Rules,  for  spelling,  293-297 ;  memorising  of 
in  arithmetic,  322;  teaching  of  in  arith- 
metic, 8'20-329,  345-866  ;  in  grammar,  414. 

Ruskiu,  criticism  of  Turner,  84. 
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Safforo,  on  unsuitable  arithmetical  ex- 
amples, 830. 

Sarcasm,  200,  207. 

School,  museums,  138;  apparatus  for,  13S, 
139,  141 ;  organisation  nf,  166-185 ;  rooms. 
167-171 ;  furniture  of,  171-175. 

Science,  of  education,  2.  18,  44 ;  teaching 
of  elementary,  48,  141,  436-443 ;  of  arilh- 
nietir,  331-332 ;  calculations  in,  822,  335  : 
tmining  derived  from  the  right  study  of, 
436-438,  443;  place  of  in  education,  430: 
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aim  and  pnipoM  of  initnictloii  in,  486^8 ; 
moial  Talue  of  the  itudv  of,  487-4S8 ;  book 
knowledge  of  not  ■ufficient,  488 :  general 
mode  of  Teason  procedure  in,  439 ;  too  many 
Ikcta  given,  440;  teaching  of  often  tiK) 
ambitiottfl,  440;  early  inntruction  in,  440- 
441 ;  botany,  441-443 ;  elementary  physics, 
442  ;  ralue  of  the  study  of,  443. 

Scolding,  102, 109. 

Scribbling,  819. 

Section,  profile,  nature  of,  886. 

Seeley.  Prof.,  on  laws  of  langiuige,  411 ;  on 
learning  of  words,  410. 

Selection,  in  preparation  of  lessons,  6i),  411 ; 
of  historical  facts,  896-897. 

Self-effort,  16,  85,  159. 

Senses,  should  be  largely  exercised  in  the 
case  of  little  children,  7,  20,  45,  89, 148.  3Srt- 
337,  889,  378,  437  ;  ideas  gained  through,  7, 
26,  135,  386,  376. 

Sentences,  as  answers,  how  far  insisted 
upon,  120 ;  pace  and  fluency  in  tlie  rcmling 
of,  246 ;  recognition  of  the  structure  of  in 
reading,  246;  intellectual  qualities  in  the 
reading  of,  346-248,  256  ;  metliod  of  in  writ- 
ing, 80S-309 ;  the  units  of  languoce,  414 ; 
introduction  to  grauiniar  through,  416 ; 
analysis  of,  417-421. 

Sentiment,  in  histor>',  896. 

Sequence,  of  ideas  in  teaching,  87,  89,  61,  81, 
87 ;  use  of  notes  in  securing,  56 ;  of  ques- 
tions, 114, 115, 155, 164;  in  the  introduction 
of  new  words,  269 ;  of  the  teaching  in  react- 
ing, 374. 

Shakespeare,  genius  of,  84. 

Sham,  knowledge,  14;  conversational  metliod, 
42 ;  explanations,  161 ;  puni.Hhnieiits,  203 ; 
evil  efl'ect  of  on  children,  210  :  sentiment, 
898  ;  ndniiration  in  lltoratnre,  436. 

Short-Kighted  children,  182,  819. 

Sidffwick,  A.,  on  thoroughness  in  the  teacher, 
216. 

Signals,  108. 

Similes,  144. 

Simple  to  complex,  7 ;  in  reading,  236. 

Simplicity,  in  tesching,  23,  155. 

Simultaneous  utterance,  in  answerinir,  13fi- 
129 ;  in  reading,  254-355,  263,  363,  367,  370, 
371,  275. 

Sing-song,  in  reading,  283,  247,  355,  273. 

Size,  comparative,  149. 

Sketches,  on  bhickboard,  141,  142.  337, 
8S0.  881,  886,  387,  403,  441. 

Slang,  in  com  position,  420. 

Slope  of  writing.  303.  311. 

Small  things,  influence  of,  80,  77. 

Smartness,  184. 

Smattering  of  knowledge,  1 :. 

Sneering,  300,  307. 

Socrates,  on  ignorance,  14;  method  of,  92, 
101. 

Soldan,  P.  L.,  on  Qrube's  method,  840-844. 

Songs  and  ballads,  influence  of  national,  405- 
4(6. 

Sonnenschoin,  English  method  of  teaching 
reading,  338. 

Sounds,  liking  of  children  for  jingling,  369. 

Spedding,  on  learning  to  spell  by  reading,  383. 

Speech,  readiness  of,  94;  parts  of,  417-410; 
figures  of,  481. 

Speed,  in  teaching.  34-35, 373,  439 ;  of  rend- 


ing, 245,  255 ;  in  writing,  803 ;  in  working 
arithmetic,  881-382. 

SpeUinff,  irregularity  of,  337,  284 ;  taught 
by  writiiig,  381 ;  in  connection  with  reading, 
333-338,  287,  255,  266,  267.  370,  371,  275: 
house-that-Jack-bnllt  style  of,  355;  unifor- 
mity of,  a  recent  matter,  278-370 ;  only  a 
means  to  an  end,  279 ;  learnt  largely  through 
the  eye,  279 ;  appeal  to  the  ear  in  teaching 
of,  280 :  aid  to  from  the  meaning  of  words, 
280 :  the  right  form  to  be  presented  first 
in,  280 ;  giving  wrongly  s{>elled  passages  to 
correct  in  the  teaching  of,  280:  force  of 
habit  in,  281,  283;  interest  and  graduation 
in  teaching  of,  281 ;  comparison  and  con- 
trast in,  281 ;  learning  of  through  reading, 
281-283  :  transcription  as  a  means  of  teach- 
ing, 383-284;  teaching  of  by  means  of 
dictation,  284-391 ;  formal  lessons  in,  391- 
393 :  rules  for,  393-397 ;  miscellaneous  list 
of  words  difficult  to  s]wll,  397-298  ;  spel- 
ling book,  398 :  incidental  aids  to  spelling, 
398  399. 

Square  root,  864-865. 

Stammering,  384. 

Stan<lard  works,  reading  of,  376. 

Stimulus,  absence  of  in  teaching,  11 ;  fh)m 
teacher's  qualities,  29 ;  tram  questioning, 
98, 103  ;  ftt»m  illustrations,  186;  from  punish- 
ment, 207;  fVom  reading,  335,  fc93;  fi*oni 
curiosity,  360 ;  fVom  recording  work,  332  ; 
of  moral  quollties  from  the  teaching  of 
history,  404 ;  from  the  study  of  science,  448. 

Stops,  use  of  in  reading,  240 ;  in  dictation, 
287 ;  in  composition,  485. 

Stories,  use  of  in  reading  books,  269,  293 : 
child's  love  of,  397,  899  ;  art  of  telling,  9W  ; 
intro<luctory  to  history,  899. 

Stow,  D.,  on  training,  133 ;  on  good  reading, 
241. 

Strangeness,  of  ideas  a  difBcnlty,  30,  59, 113, 
839 :  of  wortis,  373. 

Stress,  in  reading.  344. 

Study,  stratification  plan  of,  7, 18  ;  sugges- 
tions respecting,  13-34 ;  influence  of  on 
teaching,  lV-13;  effect  of  on  the  teacher, 
13;  bad  intellectual  habits  in,  13;  not  t4io 
wide  a  range  of  subjects  in,  18, 14 ;  error  of 
beginning  too  many  things  in,  14 ;  sujier- 
flciality  in,  14  ;  value  of  exactness  in,  14  ; 
I  intelligence  in,  14-16 ;  plnce  of  rote  learning 
in,  15 ;  effort  needed  in,  15, 18 ;  not  hurried, 
15  ;  no  one  method  of,  15 ;  cram  in  place  of, 
16;  relative  importance  of  facts  in,  16-17; 
selection  in,  17 ;  connection  of  facts  in,  17 ; 
of  things  rather  than  wonls,  17-18 ;  simul- 
taneous plan  of,  18;  aimless,  18:  a  too 
elaborate  plan  in,  18 ;  effect  of  desultory 
reading  on,  18;  S|«a8modio  work  in,  19; 
concentrated  attention  in,  19;  effect  of 
interest  on,  20;  importance  of  suitable 
books  in,  20-22 ;  value  of  review  in,  32 ; 
relaxation  from,  23 :  recreative  reading  in. 
23;  importance  of  physical  exercise  and 
change  in,  23,  34  ;  cliiUl  introduced  to  bv 
reading,  221-333  ;  of  form,  280,  368,  869 ;  of 
history  in  epochs,  401 ;  of  English,  neglect 
of,  407  ;  of  literature,  438. 

Stupefying  mind,  107. 

Style,  relation  of  to  word-saying  in  reading, 
224,  356;  in  reading,  240,  347-348,  368,  269, 
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270,  S73,  276-276 :  in  composition,  426 ;  in 
literature,  426,  438,  435. 

Sutt)^*^^^^^^^^^''*  conditions  of  selection 
for  lessons,  59 ;  arrangement  of  on  notes, 
58,  62 ;  general  treatment  of,  63  ;  of  reading 
books,  265.266,  269,  272-278,  276-276;  ques- 
tions on  in  reading  lessons,  275,  278. 

Subjects,  choosing  of  difficult  for  lessons 
by  teachers,  59 ;  for  comparative  lessons, 
76 :  arrangements  of  on  time-table,  178-179 ; 
of  historical  ballads  for  children,  408  ;  for 
compsition,  428,  429,  431. 

Subordination  of  ideas  in  teaching,  34,  61, 
108,  156. 

Subtraction,  teaching  of,  333,  838,  3^9» 
348-351 ;  '  borrowing  and  carrying '  plan  in, 
848-349 :  plan  of  'equal  additions'  in,  849  : 
decomposition  plan  in,  349-350:  'comple- 
mentary addition'  plan  in,  350-351;  oral 
exercises  in,  351. 

Success,  in  teaching,  25-28. 

Suggestions,  brief,  respecting  teaching,  85, 
81.  87-90 ;  respecting  diHcipline,  205-208. 

Summaries,  on  blackboard,  02,  64, 163,  403. 

Sun-dial,  380. 

Superflciality,  14, 

Supervision,  of  reading  by  the  master, 
249  :  in  writing,  305-306,  314-819  ;  in  arith- 
metic, 331-332;  of  map-<lrawing,  884;  of 
practice  in  answering  an  examination  paper, 
432. 

Surprise,  in  illustrations,  147. 

Syllabic  method  in  reading,  237-238. 

Syllabling  of  words,  236. 

Symbols,  association  of  with  sounds  in 
reading,  223,  227,  231-289,  250,  261 :  associa- 
tion of  with  ideas,  228,  261,  262. 

Symmetry  in  a  lesson,  37. 

Sympathy,  between  teacher  and  taught,  4, 
8,  13,  29,  80,  42,  80,  81,  94,  145,  157,  158. 
186, 194, 217,  249,  305 ;  necessary  in  order  to 
Judge  correctly  of  the  need  of  illustration, 
145;  in  lecture,  157;  in  explanation,  158; 
tact  founded  on,  194  ;  of  class  on  the  side 
of  right,  199,  269 ;  importance  of,  217 ;  in 
teachiuff  reading,  249;  with  the  author, 
in  reading,  277 ;  In  the  early  t«aching  of 
writing,  805  :  with  the  past  in  history,  400. 

Sjmonyms,  in  pUce  of  explanations,  161. 

Syntactical  relations,  420. 

Synthesis,  method  of,  49-51 ;  Euclid  sn 
example  of,  50,  51 ;  in  reading,  231-232 ;  in 
science,  437. 


Tablks,  jtrithmetical,  333-334. 

Tak  1 1 jg  ikai  s  L ji,  capacity  for,  41 . 

Talk  not  teac^ilng,  88,  89,  151-152,  877. 

Talmud,  st'*ry  flrom,  30. 

Taste,  {^iiltii'ation  of  by  reading,  23,  248, 
268,  Beift.  L-Tn ;  corruption  of  by  poor  litera- 
tun?,  370 :  cultivation  of  by  literature,  408, 
426. 

Taopierr  tmeing  plan  of  teaching  writing, 

Cher,  Iciiowledge  and  experience  of,  2, 
11,  :]  1  27,  58.  59,  88 ;  neglect  of  the  art 
^urM)oii  by,  3, 11 ;  qualities  needed  in, 
III  ti%  41,  94,  186-188 ;  manner  of,  3,  4, 


27,  28,  29,  85,  94,  115,  157,  212,  217,  809 : 
threefold  chancter  of  the  work  of,  4  ;  low 
estimate  of  the  work  of,  11  ;  must  employ 
the  best  methods,  11 ;  value  of  teaching  to, 
12 ;  should  ndver  oeaae  to  be  a  student,  13 : 
must  know  his  chUdren,  25-27,  94, 145. 186- 
188 ;  need  not  fear  to  be  amusing,  28 ;  mnst 
be  sympathetic.  29, 30, 42, 80, 81. 94, 145, 157. 
158. 186, 194.  217,  249,  805  ;  may  be  childlike 
witiiout  being  childish,  SO:  originality. of 
in  teaching,  30,  38,  68 ;  not  a  mere  imitator. 
31.  88,  57 ;  indifference  in,  81 ;  often  too 
much  done  by,  31 ;  must  kecD  touch  with 
class,  32 ;  mind  of  ever  on  Ibe  alert,  32 ; 
must  speak  simply,  33;  preparation  of  his 
work  by,  83,  55-57 ;  must  vary  speed  of  his 
teachinff,  34,  439 ;  must  leani  to  look  at 
knowledge  in  the  right  way.  39 ;  Judgment  of, 
40,  94, 113, 194.  203  ;  capacity  of  for  taking 
pains,  41 ;  part  played  by  in  conversational 
method.  42 ;  much  of  the  work  of  runs  to 
waste,  55 ;  effect  of  imperfect  knowledge  of. 
59;  Ikoing  of  difficulties  by,  78;  self-criti- 
cism by,  85  ;  difference  between  clnmsinesa 
and  ignorance  of,  86, 166 :  common  defeeta 
in  the  work  of,  87-89:  skill  of  in  question- 
ing, 100-101 ;  questioning  of  by  children, 
117;  defective  dealing  with  answers  bv, 
129-131 ;  impatience  of,  130,159;  difOcol^. 
of  in  providing  illustrations,  145,  146; 
facility  of  expression  by,  158  ;  must  keep 
his  information  within  bounds.  159 ;  com- 
mon errors  of  in  expUining,  159-162 ;  must 
estimate  the  child's  difficulties,  160;  must 
not  think  for  the  child,  161 ;  number  of 
children  taught  at  once  by,  177 ;  peraonal 
characteristics  of,  186-188;  example  of, 
186;  should  be  able  to  play,  188;  weak 
discipline  of,  189-190,  192;  authority  of. 
191  193 ;  consciousness  of  power  in,  191 ; 
indecision  in,  192 ;  tact  of.  193-194 ;  control 
of  class  movements  by,  197 ;  use  of  aoger 
by,  199 ;  proper  management  of  voice  by, 
212 :  position  of  before  class,  212,  249,  287 ; 
model  reading  of,  253-254.  271,  277 ;  must  U> 
a  good  reader,  276 :  influence  of  personal 
qualities  on  teaching  of  histor>%  394. 

Teachers,  distribution  of,  177-178;  qualifi- 
cations of,  185-188 ;  pupil,  177. 

Teaching,  method  in,  5-12;  rational,  7; 
simplicity  in,  23,  155 ;  general  nature  of, 
25,  81,  86;  pleasantness  in,  27,  42,  146; 
manner  in,  28,  29,  SO.  31,  94,  115.  157.  SIS, 
217,  228 ;  formalism  in.  28,  41 :  variety  in, 
29,  37,  81,  157:  influence  of  personal 
element  in.  29,  80,  42,  191-192,  894.  400 ; 
sympathy  in.  80.  42,  80.  81,  94, 145. 157. 168, 
1S6,  217,  249,  305  :  individuality  in,  90  85  ; 
originality  in,  80,  88,  63  ;  wordiness  in.  S3, 
104;  not  mere  talk,  83, 151-152,  377  :  back 
ground  in,  83 :  subordination  of  ideas  in, 
84,  61,  103,  156;  speed  in,  84,  272,  489; 
summary  of  mure  important  characteristics 
of,  35 ;  governed  by  general  principles,  86 ; 
art  of  must  be  learned,  86 :  sequence  and 
connection  of  ideas  in,  87,  80,  61,  81,  87 : 
common  defects  of,  89,  87-90 ;  purpose  in, 
39,  60 ;  relation  of  training  and  instruction 
in,  40 ;  general  methods  in,  40-51 ;  prepara- 
tion of  lessons  for,  54-76:  waste  of,  55; 
overcoming  of  difficulties  in,  64,  78  ;  iUoa- 
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tration  of  the  process  of  ttom.  landscaiic 
photography,  77;  attention  to  details  in, 
77  ;  digressions  in,  78,  79,  88, 145, 155,  407; 
repetition  in,  79,  1(>8 ;  attention  to  in- 
dividuals in,  80,  81 ;  over-teaching,  80, 159, 
lOO ;  practical  hints  respecting,  81 ;  criti- 
cism of,  82-87 ;  distinction  between  ignoiant 
and  clumsy  teaching,  86 ;  obscure  defects 
in,  87 ;  fashion  in,  91 ;  devices  of,  92-165 ; 
time  allowed  for  children  to  thinlc  In,  122 ; 
keeping  knowledge  within  bounds  in,  159 ; 
general  treatment  of  children  during,  206- 
212;  means  of  securing  interest  and  atten- 
tion in,  218-219;  employment  during,  211- 
21S;  position  of  teacher  during,  212; 
nature  of  in  English,  408. 

Technical  terms,  415,  418,  440. 

Temperature  of  room,  169. 

Terms,  applied  to  questions,  97;  not 
generally  current,  110;  in  grammar,  415. 
418,  420;  distinction  between  terms  ana 
things,  415 ;  technical  in  science,  440. 

Test  exercises  in  reading,  263,  264,  277. 

Testinff  of  teaching,  28,  62, 165. 

Text-books,  general  nature  of,  for  study, 
20-22 ;  qualities  of,  for  children,  188-185 ; 
in  arithmetic,  822,  885-8S6  ;  in  geography, 
389,  892  ;  knowledge  of,  not  alone  sufficient 
for  teacher,  894,  4»8  ;  in  history,  405. 

Text-hand  in  writing,  802. 

Themes,  481. 

Theories,  nature  of,  16. 

Things,  not  mere  words,  26,  89,  148,  836,  387, 
378,  487. 

Thought,  40. 

Thring,  Rev.  R,  dialogue  from,  43  ;  on  mis- 
takes, 128 ;  on  the  value  of  common  things, 
13& 

Time-tables,  178-180. 

Time-tests  in  arithmetic,  880. 

Time,  economy  of,  10 ;  waste  of,  from  be- 
ginning many  things,  14  ;  in  study,  10,  24  ; 
waste  of  in  questioning,  95 ;  waste  of  over 
answers,  131 ;  taken  up  in  explaining  at 
too  great  a  length,  159 ;  distribution  of, 
129:  misused  by  introductory  talks  in 
reading  lessons,  272 ;  occupied  in  learning, 
reading,  spelling,  and  dictation,  279. 

Tone,  in  reading,  244-245,  255,  274 ;  goody- 
goody  in  reading  books,  268. 

Tracing  plan,  in  writing,  809-310 ;  in  drawing, 
89a 

TraininfiTi  o^  senses,  7,  26,  45,  89, 148,  386- 
387,  889,  878,  437  ;  relation  of,  to  instruc- 
tion, 40,  44,  45,  52,  09;  intellectual,  44; 
from  induction,  48;  lessons,  52-53;  flrom 
object  lessons,  63;  by  questions,  96,  99- 
103  ;  of  observation,  113, 187. 139,  148,  149, 
873  ;  by  ellipses,  182  ;  of  eye,  148,  224, 227, 
230,  255,  274,  279,  301,  867,  868,  884,  437 ; 
disciplinary,  188-208 ;  in  playground,  168  ; 
of  attention,  214-219;  f^om  reading,  221, 
230 ;  of  ear,  226,  255,  270,  274,  280,  428,  437  ; 
from  arithmetic,  821,  322,  823-826;  of 
memory,  325 ;  fh)m  drawing,  866,  867,  868 ; 
from  geography,  873;  from  history,  833- 
334,  401,  404 ;  ftom  English,  406,  409 ;  in 
expression,  424 ;  from  science,  486. 

Transcription,  in  connection  with  reading, 
264,  267;  in  teaching  spelling,  283-284, 
286. 


Treadmill  theory  of  education,  11. 

Trench,  Archbishop,  on  Study  of  WoniSj  422. 

Trial  and  error,  process  of,  44. 

Tyndale,  William,  varieties  of  siwUiug  from, 

279. 
Types,  of  methods,  41-51 ;  of  lessons,  52-54, 

58 :  of  faulty  treatment,  89-90. 


Understandlnfir.  of  teacher,  55,  158; 
methods  should  be  such  as  to  train,  80, 
218 ;  removal  of  obstacles  to  by  question- 
iog,  99 ;  re-expression  of  ideas  by  children 
in  their  own  words  a  test  of,  121 ;  essential 
to  correct  emphasis  in  reading,  244 ;  neces- 
sary to  intelligence  in  reading,  247,  246  ; 
of  what  is  read,  270,  273,  276 ;  appealed  to 
in  arithmetic.  321,  322,  323,  324,  327,  328, 
389, 844 ;  in  geography,  373, 885 ;  in  history', 
895,  400,  401 ;  training  of,  by  English,  40b-, 
411,  412,  415;  training  of  from  science,  437, 
439. 

Unity  of  idea,  in  a  lesson,  37. 

Unity  of  nature,  374. 

Unity  method,  in  arithmetic,  3G2. 

University,  a  collection  of  books  the  true,  20. 

Utterance,  simultaneous  in  answering, 
128-129;  impassioned,  240;  of  words  in 
reading,  241-245,  254-255,  278 ;  correction  of 
faults  of  in  reading,  267. 


Vaouekesh,  an  enemy  to  memory,  16;  iu 
questions,  108 ;  in  ellipses,  134. 

Variety,  in  teaching,  29, 37,  81. 103, 157 ;  in 
details  of  lessons,  87-88 ;  of  method,  103, 
218;  of  questions,  112;  of  difficulty  in 
questions,  113 ;  of  objects  as  illustrations, 
138. 

Ventilation,  169-170. 

Verbiage,  33, 104. 

Verbs,  auxiliary,  419. 

Vigilance.  187,  207,  304. 

Vivacity,  27,  94,  115,  157,  212,  217,  229. 

Voice,  inflection  of  a  clew  to  answers,  106 ; 
tone  of,  116,  245 ;  proper  management  of  in 
teaching,  212 ;  proper  production  and  use 
of  in  reading,  244,  245,  247,  248,  256,  274, 
278  ;  pitch  of,  245  ;  modulation  of,  247. 

Vowels,  difficulties  respecting,  227,  228; 
nature  of,  234 ;  in  pronunciation,  241,  242 ; 
in  spellinc,  294-295. 

Vulgar  fnictions,  teaching  of,  856-360 ; 
notes  of  a  lesson  on  division  of,  858-360. 

W. 

Walks,  half-holiday,  878.  ' 

Warming,  of  school-room,  169. 

Waste  of  teaching,  55. 

Waste  of  time,  from  beginning  many 
things,  14 ;  in  study,  19 ;  over  questions, 
95 ;  over  answers,  131 ;  Arom  explaining  at 
too  great  a  length,  159 ;  by  introductory 
talks  in  reading  lessons,  272. 

Weariness,  prevented  by  method,  10,  81; 
from  mechanical  nature  of  work,  11,  229 ; 
bodily,  24 ;  of  children  taken  into  account 
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iu  teaching,  35  ;  from  bad  conditions,  170  ; 
relieved  by  jiliysical  exercises,  170;  from 
sameness  of  exercises,  200. 

Wells,  on  ignorance  of  historical  Keogmphy, 
31Hi ;  on  sham  Mntiment,  898. 

Wharton,  Lord,  boast  of  that  lie  had  "rhymed 
King  James  oat  of  his  kingdom"  by  Lilli* 
burlero,  405. 

Whole  to  parU,  in  reading,  231-232,  28G;  in 
geography,  874-375. 

Why?  the  use  of  the  question,  111. 

Will,  influenced  by  motives,  218-215. 

Wilson,  Archdeacon,  on  curiosity,  437:  on 
the  scientific  habit  of  mind,  438. 

Wonder,  the  bnsia  of  knowledge,  218 ;  use  of 
by  teacher,  218 ;  delight  of  children  in.  260. 

Woodcuts  in  reading-books,  200,  269.  273. 

Woodward,  on  the  neglect  of  English,  407 ; 
influence  of  a  wt)rd  in  a  sentence  not  dis- 
coverable by  formal  tests,  418. 

Word  about-plan  in  reading,  207. 

Word-buildinff,  in  teaching  reading,  238, 
251 ;  In  teaching  spelling,  290 ;  in  teaching 
English,  422. 

Word-maker,  264. 

Words,  simplicity  of  in  teaching,  33, 121 ; 
chance  effect  of,  83 ;  choice  of  In  question- 
ing, 105 ;  ideas  associated  with.  142.  230 ; 
liow  far  taught  by  reading,  225,  229 ;  length 
of,  228;  phonic  analysis  of,  220,  268;  of 
anomalous  form,  234;  monosyllabic,  234: 
syllabling  of,  23(5,  274  ;  comparison  of,  230; 
learning  of,  261-272 ;  introauction  of  new 
in  reading  books,  265,  260  ;  grouping  of  iu 
spelling,  202;  sounded  alike  but  spelled 
differently,  296;  with  letters  and  com- 
))ounds  having  more  than  one  sound,  206, 
297  ;  miscellaneous  list  of  difficult  to  spell, 
207-208 ;  history  of,  422-423 ;  in  composition, 
425. 

Word-saying,  in  reading,  252,  256. 

Work,  threefold  character  of  in  school,  4 ; 
H3'stemutic,  in  study,  IS;  desultory,  10; 
review  of,  22.  54,  81, 1S2,  1«,  165,  200,  848, 
344,  416 ;  of  art,  86 ;  critic's  estimate  of,  84 ; 


proper  distribution  of,  155,  178,  17D;  con- 
ditions of,  101,  205 ;  mcntsl  in  nrithmetic, 
3-2«i ;  object  of  ia  drawing,  300,  367  ;  natunr 
of  iri  geography,  878-379. 

Works,  choice  of  in  literature,  435. 

Workmanship,  perfection  of,  88. 

Worry,  minimised  by  method,  10, 11. 

Writing',  an  aid  to  memory,  23 :  tangbt  l«r- 
fore  reading,  230,  800 ;  as  a  means  i»f  teach 
ing  spelling,  231,  283-284  ;  the  teaching  of, 
209*820  ;  aim  of  in  schools,  299 ;  meclianical 
and  applied  phases  of,  209.  800;  instru- 
mental value  of,  800 ;  ahould  im  begun  early. 
aoO ;  bad  habits  in  nrevente<l,  SCO ;  order  *»t 
with  respect  to  read  ing,  800-301 :  d  iscipline  of 
hand  and  eye  in,  801 ;  proper  manipulatimi 
of  the  oen  in,  801.  804-305,  815  ;  size  of  for 
children,  301-802;  text-hand,  302:  roiindhand 
or  half-text,  802 ;  character  of  to  be  aimed  at, 
302-808;  legibilitv  in,  802;  beauty  of  fonn  In. 
802 :  rapidity  in,  285, 803 ;  Lonl  Palmentou's 
letter  on,  80S ;  slope  of,  808  :  needs  careful 
teaching,  803  ;  uniformity  of  a  test  of  goo«l 
teaching,  804 ;  position  of  the  body  in,  S04  ; 
thorough  and  systematic  correction  in,  306- 
806 ;  not  too  much  at  one  time,  S06 ;  copying 

t)lans  of  teachincr,  806-800 ;  copies  written 
)v  teacher  in  Itooks,  SO*;  copied  set  on 
black-board,  907  ;  engraved  head-lines,  807: 
nature  of  copies,  ho7  ;  l>est  fonn  of  lioolc,  807 ; 
copies  written  or  engraved  on  slips,  808 : 
Jacotot's  method  of  toschins.  808 :  senteoce 
method  of  teaching,  308-309 ;  the  tracing 
plan  in,  309-810  :  Pestalozzi's  plan  of  teach- 
ing, 810 ;  the  Mulhaiiser  writing  inetho<l. 
811-312;  introductory  lessons  in,  818^14; 
with  pencil,  814 ,  relation  of  drawing  to, 
814-315  ;  with  pen,  315  ;  order  and  forms  of 
letters  in.  315 ;  sketch  p'an  of  early  lesson 
in,  816  ;  mistakes  commonly  met  with  In, 
816-817  ;  the  withdrawal  of  mechanical  aid;* 
to,  817 ;  teaching  of  the  can<tal  letters,  317- 
318 ;  small-hand  in,  818 ;  tne  jiassaipe  firom 
exact  imitation  to  freedom  in,  819 ;  supfdv- 
mentary  hints  respecting  teaching  of,  310. 


THE  END. 


Printed  by  T.  and  A.  Constable,  Printers  to  Her  Majesty, 
at  the  Edinburgh  University  Press. 
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